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PREFACE 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  text  for  beginning  students 
in  universities  and  colleges,  or  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  a  course  in  general  biology  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  differs  from  many 
of  the  college  textbooks  of  zoology  now  on  the  market  in  several 
important  respects :  (i)  the  animals  and  their  organs  are  not 
only  described,  but  their  functions  are  pointed  out ;  (2)  the  ani* 
mals  described  are  in  most  cases  native  species ;  and  (3)  the 
relations  of  the  animals  to  man  are  emphasized.  Besides  serv- 
ing as  a  textbook,  it  is  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  since  it  [gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
entire  animal  kingdom  as  we  know  it  at  the  present  time. 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  teachers 
of  zoology  to  pay  less  attention  to  morphology  and  more  to 
physiology.  As  a  prominent  morpholpgist  recently  saidy 
"Morphology  ...  is  no  longer  in  favor  .  .  .  and  among 
a  section  of  the  zoological  world  has  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
grace" (Bourne).  The  study  of  the  form  and  structure  of 
animals  is,  however,  of  fundam^n^l  importance,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  physiological  processes  can  be  fully 
understood ;  but  a  course  which  is  built  up  on  the  *'  old-fash- 
ioned morphological  lines  "  is  no  longer  adequate  for  the  presen- 
tation of  zoological  principles. 

In  writing  this  book  the  author  has  attempted,  not  only  to 
describe  the  most  important  structural  features  of  the  various 
types  of  animals,  but  also  to  point  out  the  vital  phenomena  as 
expressed  in  the  functions  of  the  organs.  Furthermore,  an 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  compare  the  animals  in  each  phylum 
with  those  of  the  members  of  nearly  related  phyla,  so  that  the 
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Student  may  realize  the  unity  as  well  as  the  variety  in  anunal 
life. 

So  far  as  possible  in  a  limited  space,  the  relations  of  the 
animals  to  other  animals,  to  plants,  and  to  environmental 
factors  in  general  are  considered,  and  the  animals  of  special 
economic  importance  are  emphasized.  By  this  method  the 
student  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with  and  gains  a  broader 
idea  of  natural  phenomena.  Questions  naturally  arise  in  the 
student's  mind,  such  as,  "  Where  does  the  animal  live  ? "  "  What 
does  the  animal  do  ? "  and  "  What  is  this  or  that  particular 
organ  for  ? "  and  stimulate  interest  in  the  work  leading  to  more 
careful  observations  and  more  accurate  inferences. 

Each  phylum  is  introduced  by  a  more  or  less  complete  account 
of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  one,  or  in  certain 
cases,  two  or  more  types.  These  types  were  selected  with  the 
following  requirements  in  mind:  (i)  they  must  represent  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  average  of  the  phylum;  (2)  they  must 
illustrate  clearly  the  characteristics  of  the  phylum  so  as  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  a  comparative  study  of  other  members  of 
the  group;  (3)  they  must  be  common  native  species  which  can 
be  obtained -for  direct  observations  in  the  laboratory;  (4)  they 
must  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  animal  series ;  and 
(s)  they  must  be  of  special  importance  to  man.  Very  few  types 
fulfill  all  of  these  requirements ;  in  several  cases  two  types  have 
been  employed  because  one  was  not  considered  adequate. 

It  is  impossible  in  one  small  volume  to  describe  as  many 
different  animals  under  each  phylum  as  might  be  desired,  or 
to  give  a  full  classification  of  each  group.  However,  a  general 
idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals  and  their  habitats  can  be 
obtained  from  the  short  account  included  in  each  chapter. 
The  species  mentioned  are  in  most  cases  the  commonest  and 
most  representative  of  those  living  in  North  America. 

More  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  Chordata  than  to  any 
other  phylum,  and  the  classes  under  the  subphylum  Verte- 
brata  have  been  treated  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from 
those  of  the  invertebrates.     It  is  customary  in  studying  the 
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vertebrates  to  select  one  species  as  a  type  to  be  examined  in 
considerable  detail,  and  then  to  compare  species  belonging 
to  the  other  classes  with  it  The  animal  usually  chosen  for 
detailed  study  is  the  frog,  and  this  form  has  therefore  been 
treated  more  fully  in  this  book  than  any  other  vertebrate  type. 
Ihe  vertebrates  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  than  the  invertebrates, 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  are  usually  more  interesting  to  be- 
ginning students;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  better  known  than 
the  invertebrates  and  more  easily  observed.  For  these  reasons 
they  have  been  discussed  largely  from  the  natural  history  stand- 
point, and  it  is  hoped  that  this  treatment  will  give  students 
a  better  idea  of  the  everyday  events  in  the  lives  of  the  more 
common  vertebrates  than  can  be  obtained  from  a  purely  morpho- 
k)gical  course. 

A  book  covering  such  a  large  field  as  this  one  must  necessa- 
rily be  more  or  less  of  a  compilation,  and  the  facts  and  figures 
must  be  selected  from  numerous  textbooks  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals. The  sources  from  which  the  author  has  obtained  a 
large  part  of  his  material  are  as  follows :  — 

Bourne,  G.  C.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Animals ^  2  vols.,  1909. 
Bronn,  H.  G.     /Classen  und  Ordnungen  des  Tierreichs. 
Calkins,  G.  N.     Protozoa,  1901. 

Protozoology^  1909. 

Cambridge  Natural  History,  10  vols. 
Dean,  B.     Fishes y  Living  and  Fossil,  1895, 
Dickerson,  M.  C.     The  Frog  Book,  1907, 
Ditmars,  R.  L.     The  Reptile  Book,  1907. 

Reptiles  0/ the  World,  19 10. 

Flower,  W.  H.,  and  Lydekker,  R.     Mammals,  Living  and  Ex- 
tinct, 1 89 1. 
Hertwig,  R.     Manual  0/  Zoology,  1905. 
Holmes,  S.  J.     Biology  of  the  Frog,  1906. 
Jennings,  H.  S.     Behavior  of  the  Lower  Organisms,  1906. 
Jordan,  D.  S.     Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes,  2  vols.,  1905. 

and  Evermann,  B.  W.     Fishes  of  North  America,  4  vols., 

1900. 
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Kellogg,  V.  L.     American  Insects^  1905. 

Kingsley,  J.  S.     Textdook  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  1899. 

Knowlton,  F.  H.     Birds  of  the  World,  1909. 

Korschelt,  E.,  and  Heidcr,  K.     TexAook  of  the  Embryology  of 

Invertebrates,  4  vob.,  1895. 
Lang,  A.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates, 
Lankester,  £.  R.     A  Treatise  on  Zoology,  1900-1909. 
Marshall,  A.  M.,  and  Hurst,  C.  H.     Practical  Zoology,  1905. 
Matthew,  W.  D.    Evolution  of  the  Horse.    American  Museum 

Journal,  Vol.  III.     Guide  Leaflet  No.  9,  1903. 
Morgan,  T.  H.     Regeneration,  190 1. 
Osborn,  H.  F.     The  Age  of  Mammals,  1910. 
Parker,  T.  J.     Zootomy,  1884. 

and  Parker,  W.  N.     An  Elementary  Course  in  Practical 

Zoology,  1908. 

and  Haswell,  W.  A.     Textbook  of  Zoology,  1910. 

Schmeil,  O.     Textbook  of  Zoology,  1901. 

Sedgwick,  A.     Student's  Textbook  of  Zoology,  3  vols.,  1 898-1 909. 

Sedgwick,  W.  T.,  and  Wilson,  E.  B.     General  Biology,  1899. 

Shipley,  A.  E.,  and  MacBride,  E.  W.     Zoology,  1904. 

Simpson,  G.  B.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Pofygyra  Albolabris 
and  Umax  Afaximus.     Bui.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  Vol.  8, 1901. 

Stone,  W.,  and  Cram,  W.  E.    American  Animals,  1905. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Circulars  and  Bul- 
letins. 

Verwom,  M.     General  Physiology,  1899. 

Wiedersheim,  R.,  and  Parker,  W.  N.  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  1907. 

Wilder,  H.  H.     History  of  ^  Human  Body,  1909. 

Willey,  A.  Amphioxus  and  the  Ancestry  of  M^  Vertebrates, 
1894. 

Williams,  L.  W.  Anatomy  of  the  Common  Squid.  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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In  an  endeavor  to  avoid  as  many  errors  as  possible,  the 
manuscript  of  most  of  the  chapters  has  been  read  by  zoologists 
who  are  authorities  in  the  special  field  treated  therein.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  thank  these  gentlemen  in  this  place  for  the 
invaluable  assistance  they  have  rendered.  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  A.  S.  Pearse  for  reading  Chapters  I-IX ;  to  Mr.  Peter 
Okkelberg  for  reading  the  entire  manuscript ;  to  Professor  G.  N. 
Calkins  for  reading  Chapter  II ;  to  Professor  H.  V.  Wilson  for 
reading  Chapter  IV ;  to  Professor  Charles  W.  Hargitt  for  read- 
ing Chapters  V  and  VI ;  to  Professor  W.  C.  Curtis  for  reading 
Chapters  VII  and  IX ;  to  Dr.  G.  R.  La  Rue  for  reading  Chapter 
VII ;  to  Dr.  B.  H.  Ransom  for  reading  Chapter  VIII ;  to  Dr. 
Hubert  Lyman  Clark  for  reading  Chapter  X;  to  Professor 
J.  Percy  Moore  for  reading  Chapter  XI ;  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Baker 
for  reading  Chapter  XII ;  to  Professor  A.  E.  Ortmann  for  read- 
ing the  part  of  Chapter  XIII  relating  to  the  Crustacea,  Ony- 
chophora,  and  Myriapoda ;  to  Professor  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  for 
reading  the  part  of  Chapter  XIII  relating  to  Insecta ;  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Emerton  for  reading  the  part  of  Chapter  XIII  relating  to  the 
Arachnida;  to  Professor  Alexander  G.  Ruthven  for  reading 
Chapters  XIV-XIX ;  to  Professor  B.  M.  Allen  for  reading  Chap- 
ter XIV ;  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Richardson  for  reading  Chapters  XV- 
XVII ;  to  Professor  Lynds  Jones  for  reading  Chapter  XX ;  and* 
to  Mr.  Marcus  W.  Lyon,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  N.  Hollister  for  reading 
Chapter  XXI.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Shull  for  read- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  proof,  and  to  my  wife  for  her  especially 
valuable  assistance  in  reading  proof  and  preparing  the  index. 

ROBERT  W.   HEGNER. 
May  14.  X9xa. 
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COLLEGE  ZOOLOGY 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

I.  General  Survey  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 

One  who  is  not  a  naturalist  or  who  does  not  have  access  to 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  examination  of  minute  objects 
usually  becomes  acquainted  with  only  a  few  of  the  many  kinds 
of  animals  that  inhabit  the  earth.  The  most  familiar  of  these 
are  the  comparatively  large  four-footed  beasts,  the  fish,  the 
frogs,  the  snakes,  the  birds,  and  the  insects.  The  majority  of 
animals  are  never  seen  by  most  people,  and  perhaps  never  even 
heard  of.  This  is  true  of  the  microscopic  parasite  which  is  pres- 
ent in  the  blood  of  malaria  patients,  of  the  coral  polyp  (Fig.  87) 
which  builds  up  entire  islands  in  the  sea,  of  the  Trichinella 
(Fig.  113),  a  parasitic  worm  which  sometimes  causes  a  human 
disease  called  trichinosis,  and  of  a  host  of  others. 

Scientists  have  found  it  convenient  to  separate  all  animals 
into  two  groups,  the  vertebrates  and  the  invertebrates.  The  ver- 
tebrates possess  a  backbone  or  vertebral  colunm  consisting  of  a 
linear  series  of  bones  called  vertebrae  (Fig.  418);  the  inverte- 
brates have  no  vertebral  column.  The  vertebrates  are  better 
known  than  the  invertebrates,  since  they  are  usually  large  and 
include  most  of  the  domesticated  animals.  The  invertebrates, 
however,  are  much  more  numerous  both  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  kinds  and  the  number  of  individuals.  Thus  of  the  eleven  main 
groups  (phyla)  of  animals  recognized  in  the  classification  adopted 
in  this  book  only  part  of  one  group,  the  Chordata  (Chap.  XIV), 
deals  with  the  vertebrates,  whereas  the  rest  of  this  group  and 
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tb<  v.>dhrr  t«i  chief  di\-isions  are  composed  entirely  of  inverte- 

U  iti^  ihenrfore  of  considerable  importance  at  the  very  beginning 
^>  lojuru  s«.Hiiething  of  the  characteristics  and  habitats  of  the 
^hvHisjuKfe  d  living  creatures  that  form  the  basis  for  the  study  of 
xs.'^v.'lj^v.  la  the  foUowdng  paragraphs  a  few  facts  about  each 
tHai:ti  ^tvHAi>  )&re  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  bird's-eye 
xW^  v^i  ihe  entire  animal  kingdom. 

^i"*  TW  Vtrt^hrttes,  — The  members  of  this  group  possess  a 
ixm  Jivk  v>f  wrtebne  called  the  vertebral  colunm  or  backbone 

v^V  -^^^^^  ""^^^y  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  highly  developed  of  all  animals, 
4^  UKtviKk  nwm.  The  vertebrates  may  be  subdivided  into 
^'\vu  ^^si^icn\hk^:tSy  each  containing  numbers  of  more  or  less 

Vl  iKr  Ivy  ol  the  series  are  placed  the  Mammalia  (Chap. 
XXVx  ^vmJIy  known  as  animals  or  beasts.  Among  the  repre- 
^^^^livf^  itvjuiinmls  are  man,  the  apes,  monkeys,  bats,  moles, 
1^1^  v^\kx^«  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  cows,  sheep,  horses,  whales,  sloths, 
vfeV«9^)Vk  aihI  the  peculiar  duckbill  (Fig.  513)  and  spiny  ant- 
^K<  v^'  Australia,  They  are  vertebrates  which  possess  hair, 
M^  ^i^H  *  ^^^^'  exceptions,  nourish  their  young  with  milk  se- 
Vt^t^t  hv  mammary  glands.  They  breathe  air  by  means  of 
tMVM^  mhI  arr  said  to  be  warm-blooded,  since  their  body  tem- 
M^luit"  is  nearly  100^  F.,  regardless  of  the  temperature  of  the 
^dMtv^H)ii\g  medium. 

I'W  «wn>bers  of  the  group  Aves  or  Birds  (Chap.  XX)  are 
v'WMKi^^'^l  by  the  presence  of  feathers;  no  other  animals 
uijiM^  Ihesc  structures.  Birds  are  air-breathers  and  warm- 
M^^l^  having  a  higher  body  temperature  than  any  other  or- 
MiKi^^  They  are  all  terrestrial,  though  many  of  them  are 
l^^l  to  life  on  or  near  the  water.  The  majority  of  the  birds 
j|jl^  ^Kk  tv)  fly  long  distances,  but  some  of  them,  like  the  ostrich 
^  iKe  auk,  are  flightless. 

ItWtttKS  (Chap.  XIX)  are  remarkably  diversified  in  form, 
AHl  occupy  many  kinds  of  habitats.    Most  of  them  live  on  land, 
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but  the  iurUes  and  alligators  spend  much  of  then*  existence  in  the 
water;  the  lizards  are  in  many  cases  arb()real;  and  the  snakes 
live  in  almost  every  conceivable  environment.  They  are  all 
called  cold-blooded  vertebrates  because  their  body  temperature 
varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  mediimi  and  may  drop  to 
the  freezing  point.  They  possess  lungs,  and  in  most  cases  are 
covered  with  an  armor  of  scales  or  bony  plates. 

The  most  familiar  Amphibia  (Chap.  XVIII)  are  the  frogs,  toads  j 
and  salamanders.  They  pass  the  first  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
water,  at  which  time  they  breathe  by  means  of  gills;  but  later 
they  become  air-breathers,  and  many  of  them  leave  the  water 
and  live  on  land.  In  form  certain  Amphibia  resemble  reptiles, 
but  they  usually  do  not  possess  scales  and  are  anatomically  quite 
different.    They  are  cold-blooded. 

The  common  fishes  are  members  of  the  group  Pisces  (Chap. 
XVII).  They  are  cold-blooded  animals,  usually  covered  with 
scales,  and  spend  their  entire  existence  in  the  water.  They  pos- 
sess gills  for  breathing,  and  swim  about  by  means  of  fins.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  sea-horse  (Fig.  398),  are  so  modified  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable  as  fish;  others,  called  limg-fishes,  are  able 
to  breathe  out  of  water. 

Belonging  to  the  vertebrate  series,  but  lower  in  the  scale  of 
life  than  the  common  fishes,  are  two  groups  of  fishlike  animals 
that  are  comparatively  little  known.  These  are  the  Elasmo- 
BRANCHH,  or  sharks  and  rays  (Chap.  XVI),  and  the  Cyclosto- 
MATA,  or  lamprey-eels  and  hagfishes  (Chap.  XV;  Fig.  352). 

(2)  The  Arthropoda. — The  crayfishes,  centipedes ,  insects,  and 
spiders  are  among  the  commonest  Arthropoda  (Chap.  XIII). 
All  of  these  animals  have  jointed  appendages,  and  their  bodies 
are  divided  into  a  niunber  of  segments  which  are  arranged  in  a 
single  row  and  are  modified  for  various  purposes.  An  outer 
covering  of  a  yellowish  substance  called  chitin  gives  finnness  to 
the  body  and  also  serves  as  a  protection  from  mechanical  injury. 

The  Arachnida  are  the  spiders,  scorpions,  mites,  ticks,  etc. 
They  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  other  Arthropoda  by 
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the  presence  of  eight  1^.  Many  of  them,  like  the  scoipion, 
are  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  their  stings.  The 
curious  king-crab  is  now  placed  by  zoologists  in  the  group  Arach- 

NIDA. 

The  Insecta  are  the  buUerflies,  bees,  beetles,  bugs,  etc.  They 
have  six  legs,  and  usually  possess  wings. 

The  Myriapoda  are  long,  slender,  terrestrial  animals  with 
one  or  two  pairs  of  1^  on  each  body  segment;  they  are  known  as 
centipedes  (Fig.  233)  and  millipedes  (Fig.  232). 

The  Crustacea  are  mainly  aquatic  Arthropoda,  and  breathe 
with  gills;  they  include  the  lobsters,  crayfishes,  crabs,  barnacles, 
sow  bugs,  and  many  others. 

(3)  The  MoUusca.  —  The  Mollusca  (Chap.  XII)  i^ost  often 
seen  are  the  snails  and  clams;  the  slug,  oyster,  squid  (Fig.  191). 
nautilus  (Fig.  194),  cuttlefish,  and  octopus,  are  also  well  known. 
They  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  but  most  of  them  possess  a 
ventral  muscular  structure  called  the  foot,  which  usually  serves 
as  an  organ  of  locomotion.  Often  a  heavy  shell  of  caldimi  car- 
bonate covers  the  body. 

(4)  The  Annelida.  —  The  Annelida  (Chap.  XI)  are  known 
as  segmented  worms,  since  their  bodies  consist  of  sometimes  over 
one  hundred  rings  or  segments  and  their  shape  is  wormlike. 
The  earthworm  is  the  commonest  representative  of  the  group. 
There  are  many  marine  annelids,  and  also  a  nmnber  of  fresh- 
water members,  like  the  leech.  The  medicinal  leech  (Fig.  169) 
is  famous  for  its  use  in  sucking  blood. 

(5)  The  Echinodermata.  —  The  starfish  (Fig.  131)  is  a  well- 
known  echinoderm,  and  usually  serves  as  a  type  of  the  group. 
Like  all  echinoderms,  it  is  radially  symmetrical,  and  has  five  arms 
extending  out  from  a  central  disc.  The  other  echinoderms  are 
called  brittle  stars,  sea  urchins,  sea  cucumbers,  and  sea  lilies. 
Most  of  these  animals  have  a  body-wall  supplied  with  spicules 
of  calciimi  carbonate;  hence  their  name,  which  means  spiny- 
skinned.  They  all  live  in  salt  water,  and  are  therefore  seldom 
^een  by  people  who  do  not  visit  the  sea  coast. 
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(6)  The  Nemathelminthes. — The  Nemathelmimthes  are 
unsegmented  round  or  thread  worms.  Most  of  them  are  parasitic 
like  the  roundworm,  Ascaris  (Fig.  iii),  which  inhabits  the 
alimentary  canal  of  man,  the  horse,  and  many  other  animals. 
One  dangerous  parasite  is  TrichituUa  (Fig.  113),  which  spends 
part  of  its  life  in  the  muscle  of  the  hog,  and  may  attack  human 
beings  if  infected  pork  is  eaten  without  being  sufficiently  cooked. 
Vinegar  usually  contains  a  number  of  roundworms  called  vinegar 
eels;  they  can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

(7)  The  Platyhelminthes.  —  The  Platyhelminthes  or  flal- 
worms  are  also  worm-like  and  unsegmented.  The  best  known 
members  are  the  tapeworms,  which  are  parasitic  in  man  and  other 
animals.  The  liver  fluke  is  a  serious  pest;  it  inhabits  the  bile 
ducts  of  sheep  and  causes  the  death  of  large  numbers  of  infected 
individuals  in  certain  localities.  Less  widely  known  are  the  fresh- 
water flatworms,  like  Planaria  (Fig.  97),  and  the  terrestrial  and 
marine  forms. 

(8)  The  Coelenterata.  —  The  C(elenterata  are  mostly 
marine  animals,  and  are  known  as  hydroids  (Fig.  73)  and  jeUy- 
fishes  (Fig.  82).  Their  bodies  are  fundamentally  simple  sacs, 
although  many  modifications  give  the  impression  of  great  com- 
plexity. Some  ccelenterates  are  famous  for  the  rigid  skeletal 
structures  they  produce;  this  is  true  of  the  coral  polyps  (Fig.  86), 
which  have  even  built  up  entire  islands.  There  are  only  a  few 
fresh-water  ccelenterates;  one  of  these.  Hydra  (Fig.  65),  is  com- 
paratively common,  and  is  studied  as  a  type  of  this  group  by 
most  students  of  biology. 

(9)  The  Porif  era. — The  Poeifera  are  sponges.  The  ordinary 
bath  sponge  is  the  homy  skeleton  of  an  animal  that  lives  in  the 
sea  (Fig.  63).  Venus^s  flower  basket  (Fig.  62)  is  a  sponge  skele- 
ton that  is  often  seen  in  museums.  Most  of  the  sponges  secrete 
a  supporting  framework  of  calcium  carbonate  or  silica.  Only  a 
few  of  the  sponges  live  in  fresh  water,  and  none  lives  on  land. 

(10)  The  Protozoa.  —  The  Protozoa  (Chap.  II)  are  in  most 
cases  so  small  as  to  be  visible  only  with  the  microscope.    They 


are,  hcmevcr,  of  great  importance,  espedaDy  diose  wUch  cause 
diseases  sack  as  malaria.  Pkoto^oa  are  to  be  found  almost 
tvtrywhtrt.  If  a  few  dead  leaves  are  placed  in  a  dish  of  water 
and  left  to  decay,  the  scum  whidi  forms  oo  the  snrfftce  wiD  be 
found  to  contain  thousands  of  these  minute  organisms.  The 
simpkst  animals  belong  to  the  Protozoa;  auMog  these  are 
Ameba  (F%.  9),  Paramecium  (Fig.  33),  and  Eugjiema  (F|g.  22), 
which  will  be  studied  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  IL 

Few  people  realize  the  abundance  and  variety  of  animal  Uf e. 
Almost  every  part  of  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  animals  of  some 
kind,  and  these  animals  are  more  or  less  restricted  to  certain 
kinds  of  habitats.  For  example,  fishes  Vtve  in  the  water,  earth- 
worms in  the  ground,  the  polar  bear  in  Arctic  regions,  the  de- 
phant  in  the  Tro|MCs,  the  prairie  dog  on  the  {Hairies,  the  moun- 
tain goat  on  the  mountains,  and  parasites  upon  or  within  the 
bodies  of  other  organisms.  Four  princq)al  kinds  of  animals 
may  be  recognized  according  to  their  mode  (rf  existence:  (i)  ma- 
rine animals  li\nng  in  the  salt  waters  of  the  sea,  (2)  fresh-water 
animals  living  in  fresh-water  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes,  (3)  ter- 
restrial animals  living  on  land,  and  (4)  parasites  whidi  live  on  or 
within  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 

The  oceans  are  inhabited  by  millions  of  animals  of  all  sizes, 
ranging  from  the  whale  to  the  microscc^ic  floating  organisms 
known  as  plankton.  Salt-water  animals  are  restricted  to  certain 
definite  regions;  some  float  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  others 
live  at  various  distances  from  the  surface,  imtil  a  dq>th  is  reached 
where  the  light  never  penetrates.  As  a  rule,  animals  living  in 
salt  water  die  almost  at  once  if  transferred  to  fresh  water;  like- 
wise salt  water  is  fatal  to  fresh-water  animals. 

Every  pond,  lake,  brook,  creek,  and  river  is  inhabited  by  a  host 
of  living  animals.  A  pond,  for  example,  furnishes  a  home  for 
the  early  stages  in  the  life  history  of  the  mosquito,  whose  eggs  are 
laid  in  a  raft-like  mass  on  top  of  the  water,  and  whose  young 
swim  about  at  or  near  the  surface.  Frogs  and  salamanders  find 
a  home  amid   the  vegetation   common  to  ponds.    Crayfishes 
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crawl  about  on  the  bottom;  wheel  animalcules  (Fig.  122)  and 
many  other  extremely  small  animals  swim  about  in  search  of 
food;  and  almost  every  drop  of  pond  water  contains  animiber 
of  microscopic  forms. 

The  terrestrial  animals  are  the  ones  best  known  to  the  average 
person,  and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  vast  numbers  of  deer, 
wolxes,  field-mice,  snakes,  insects,  and  other  forms  that  move 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Animals  like  the  mole  and  the 
earthworm  which  live  underground  are  said  to  be  subterrestrial^ 
and  those  like  the  birds  and  butterflies  that  frequent  the  air  are 
called  aerial. 

Parasites  are  more  widely  spread  than  is  generally  known. 
Almost  every  animal  is  infested  with  others  which  prey  upon  it. 
The  malarial  fever  germ  is  one  of  the  most  important,  although 
one  of  the  smallest,  parasites.  The  fleas  and  lice  are  called 
external  parasites.  The  internal  parasites  of  man  include  the 
roundworm  Ascaris  (Fig.  lii),  the  tapeworm  (Fig.  107),  and 
the  TrichineUa  (Fig.  113).  Frequently  parasites  are  preyed  upon 
by  other  parasites,  —  a  condition  known  as  hyperparasitism  — 
and  even  the  hyperparasites  may  be  parasitized.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowing himiorous  lines  contain  a  grain  of  truth:  — 

"Great  fleas  have  little  fleas 
Upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em. 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas, 
And  so  ad  infinitum  ^ 

The  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  just  concluded  attempts  to 
present  a  few  facts  about  the  groups  of  animals  to  be  studied  in 
the  succeeding  chapters.  The  most  highly  organized  and  most 
familiar  animals,  the  mammals^  were  considered  first,  and  the 
less  complex  were  successively  discussed  in  a  descending  series, 
until  the  last  and  simplest  organisms  were  reached.  A  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  of  this  book  wall  show  that  the  extended 
studies  of  these  groups  have  been  arranged  in  a  reversed  order, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  animals,  the  Protozoa,  and  ending 
with  the  highest  type,  the  Mammal,    This  method  of  presenting 
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the  tacts  of  zoology  has  been  employed  vntii  the  idea  of  oiganic 
ev(Aution  in  mmd. 

Practically  every  zoologist  at  the  present  time  believes  that 
the  a>mplex  animals  have  evolved  from  simpler  forms  at  some 
|>eriod  in  the  world*s  history.  How  this  evolution  has  taken 
place  is  still  a  moot  question.  According  to  the  evolution  theory 
the  first  animals  that  existed  on  the  earth  consisted  of  a  single 
cell,  and  all  the  animals  that  lived  at  that  time  would  now  be 
called  Protozoa  (Chap.  II).  These  animals  gave  rise  in  some 
way  still  unknown  to  organisms  consisting  of  many  cells  (Chi^. 
III).  In  the  course  of  millions  of  years  new  and  more  complex 
forms  were  continually  being  evolved  from  older  and  simpler 
animals,  so  that  all  those  now  existing  may  be  arranged  in  an 
ascending  series  constituting  a  sort  of  genealogical  tree.  Many 
of  the  connecting  links  between  the  various  groups  have  disap- 
f>earcd,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  remains  preserved  in  the  rocks  as 
fossils  give  us  very  definite  ideas  of  the  order  of  evolution. 

Man  is  no  exception  in  the  evolutionary  process,  but  is  closely 
allied  to  the  anthroixnd  apes,  and  doubtless  arose  from  an  ape- 
like ancestor.  The  simpler  animals  living  to-day  probably  do 
not  rq)resent  ancestral  forms,  since  they  have  become  modified 
in  many  ways.  It  is  only  safe  to  make  general  statements,  such 
as,  that  man  has  evolved  from  ape-like  ancestors,  that  the  birds 
have  arisen  from  reptile-like  ancestors,  and  that  the  insects 
have  descended  from  worm-like  ancestors. 

a.  Li  VINO  Matter  contrasted  with    Non-living  Matter 

All  living  things  are  either  plants  or  animals,  and  have  certain 
iKH'uliurities  which  separate  them  from  non-living  things.  These 
iHH'ullurities  do  not  all  i)ertain  exclusively  to  living  organisms, 
init  may,  to  a  ccitain  extent,  be  attributes  of  non-living  bodies; 
WNTftheless,  when  taken  together,  they  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
wJwe  whether  an  object  is  living  or  lifeless.  The  most  important 
^Nv^Uritii^  are  as  follows:  — 
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vt^  Definite  Size.  —  The  size  of  living  organisms  varies  within 
te&nite  limits.  The  smallest  animals  known  are  microscopic 
Wood  parasites;  the  largest  living  animals  are  the  whales.  The 
Terence  is  great  but  definite,  and  each  kind  of  animal  has  a 
characteristic  size.  Non-living  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  of  any  size;  for  example,  water  may  exist  as  a  particle  of 
vapor  or  as  an  ocean. 

(2)  Definite  Form.  —  If  animals  were  not  constant  in  form,  we 
would  be  unable  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  Non-living 
bodies  usually  have  no  definite  form,  but  may,  like  water  in  a 
Jake-bed,  assume  the  shape  temporarily  forced  upon  them. 

(3)  Definite  Chemical  Composition.  —  The  elements  found  in 
living  matter  are  all  found  in  non-living  bodies,  but  in  living 
matter  certain  elements  are  combined  so  as  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance known  as  protoplasm.  These  elements  are  present  in  a 
t3rpical  animal  in  the  following  proportions:  — 

Carbon 


Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 
Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Chlorine 

Potassium 

Sodiimi 

Magnesium 

Caldum 

Iron 


99  per  cent  of  weight; 


I  per  cent  of  weight. 


(4)  Definite  Organization.  —  The  protoplasm  contained  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  is  not  continuous  in  most  cases  but  is 
divided  up  into  small  units  called  cells  (p.  13,  Fig.  2).  A  cell  is 
a  small  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus.  The  bodies 
-yi  some  animals  are  composed  of  only  a  single  cell  (Protozoa, 
Chap.  II),  but  all  of  the  more  highly  organized  animals  are  made 
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3p  of  ainrjst  cniQstkss  luxsEibcnu  Xoo-ihiw  bodks  posKss  nc 
mat  of  siractm  axopaiabie  to  the  crfl 

^5.  Ml  tiliiiiiM  — Ammab  are  able  to  dangt  food  into 
pirXrjpUan:  tins  prooes  k  tenned  wKtabolism  'p.  19.:  ^rMrfJb 
takes  place  by  the  additiao  of  these  partides  of  protoplasiii 
amrjci^  the  preexistiii^  paitkks.  Thk  b  growth  by  imimssusct^ 
Iwm.  XoD^-mg  bodies  axe  not  metabolic,  and*  if  they  can  be 
foid  to  gprnr  at  alL  increaae  in  aze  by  the  addition  of  pnitides 
on  the  outside,  that  is  growth  is  by  accrfUan, 

^6y  Se^rodndion.  —  Animals  are  able  to  produce  other  ani- 
mals Vkt  themselves.  Xon-ii\'ing  bodies  cannot  icprodooe  their 
kind 

(T)  faittbifitjr  or  Reactfreness.  —  Animals  have  the  abiKty 
iA  rtspffndiD$^  to  changes  in  their  en\ironment.  The  change  is 
termed  a  siimulus,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  animal's  movements 
is  known  as  its  hckatiar.    Xon-li\'ing  ot'ects  are  not  irritable. 

3,  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life  —  Protoplasm 

Protoplasm  is  a  term  used  by  both  zoologists  and  botanists  to 
designate  the  essential  substance  of  which  plants  and  animaH 
are  composed.  All  li\'iiig  organisms  are  built  up  of  protoplasm, 
but  no  non'li\'ing  object  possesses  any  of  this  compound.  Pro- 
to[>lasm  has  been  called  by  Huxle>' ''  the  ph^-sical  basb  of  Ufe/' 
since  all  vital  phenomena  are  due  to  its  presence. 

There  are  se\'eral  theories  regarding  its  structure:  A,  the 
alveolar  theory,  B,  the  reticular  theory,  and  C,  the  granular 
theory.  According  to  the  alveolar  theor>'  (Fig.  i)  protoplasm 
consists  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of 
spheres  embedded  in  the  other.  The  reticular  theory  (B)  con- 
siders protoplasm  a  network  of  l'\'ing  anastomosing  fibers 
among  which  are  non-living  substances  such  as  water  and  fat 
The  third  theory  (C)  maintains  that  protoplasm  is  composed 
of  innumerable  li\ing  granules  variously  arranged.  It  b  stiU 
uncertain  which  of  these  theories,  if  any,  is  correct. 
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Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  'Totoplasin  consists  of  the  following 
W  elements:  — 

Oxygen 65.0  per  cent 

Carbon 18.5  per  cent 

Hydrogen 1 1 .0  per  cent 

Nitrogen a.5  per  cent 

These  and  other  elements  form  rather  definite  compounds. 
The  principal  inorganic  conslUuenis  of  protoplasm  are  (i)  water, 
which  comprises  more  than  50  p>er 
cent  of  the  weight  of  most  animals,  1 
(2)  sails,  such  as  the  chlorides,  car- 
bonates, and  phosptiates,  and  (3)  gases, 
such  as  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  organic  compounds  found  in  pro- 
toplasm comprise  the  proteids,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  fats.  Proteids  consist  of 
large  molecules  which  always  contain 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen. They  do  not  dissolve  in  water, 
but  absorb  quantities  of'  this  fluid, 
swelling  up  like  a  sponge.  Other 
peculiarities  are  their  inability  to  pass 
through  animal  membranes  and  their 
property  of  coagulation  or  clotting. 
Carbohydrates  are  compounds  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen, and  oxygen,  the  last  two 
nearly  always  occurring  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  they  are  found  in  turc  of  iiie  protopia 
water  (H1O).    Starches  and  sugars  are  epidermi)  cell  of   an  earih- 

,     ,       ,      ,  „  ...  worm.      (From  Vcrwom,  iifler 

common  carbohydrates.     Some  livmg  Butschii.) 

substances  apparently  do  not  contain 

this  compound.     Fats  are  likewise  not  invariable  constituents  of 

protoplasm.   The  protoplasm  of  each  speciesof  animal  differs  from 

that  of  every  other  species,  but  in  all  it  has  similar  characteristics. 
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4.  The  Origin  of  Life 

No  one  knows  when  and  where  life  originated  on  the  earth. 
Many  of  the  ancients  believed  that  animals  were  created  by 
divine  providence,  but  this  theory  of  special  creation  is  not 
accepted  by  present-day  zoologists.  Historically  the  special  cre- 
atit)n  theory  was  followed  by  that  of  spontaneous  generation.  Ac- 
a)rding  tt)  this  theory  animals  were  supposed  to  originate  directly 
from  inorganic  substances;  for  example,  frogs  and  toads  from 
tho  muddy  bottom  of  ponds  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
insects  from  dew.  The  brilliant  experiments  of  Redi  (1668), 
Pttstcur  (1864),  and  Tyndall  (1876)  overthrew  this  theory  com- 
|>lololy,  and  scientists  now  believe  that  living  organisms  originate 
only  from  preexisting  organisms.  Where  life  first  began  is  still 
unknown,  but  the  meeting  point  of  sea  and  land  is  the  most 
|m>l)al)le  place  of  origin.  From  here  the  fresh  water,  deep  sea, 
iind  land  were  gradually  peopled. 

5.  The  Cell  and  the  Cell  Theory 

(i)  Structure.  —  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  body  of  an 
ttuimal  is  divided  up  into  microscopic  units  called  ceUs^  and  that 
tHich  a*ll  is  (I  small  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus.  Cells 
Vttrv  in  size  and  form;  some  are  extremely  small,  e.g.  blood 
\Mirttsltes.  whereas  others,  like  the  egg  of  a  bird,  are  very  large. 
IVy  have  no  definite  shape,  but  may  be  colunmar,  flat,  spher- 
h^l»  or  long  and  thin  (Fig.  46).  The  number  of  cells  in  a  com- 
i^\  Auimul  is  enormous;  there  are  about  9,200,000,000  in  the 
«m'  matter  of  the  human  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
^i^iaIs  (Protdzoa)  consist  of  but  a  single  cell.  The  size  of  the 
M^\aI  iUh^s  not  (lei>end  upon  the  size  of  its  cells,  but  upon  their 

)%vin^  J  shows  the  essential  structure  of  a  cell.  The  lai^gest 
mM  ^rf  ^h**  ctmtents  is  the  cytoplasm.  Within  this  substance  is 
^hHm^M  a  nucleus.  At  certain  stages  in  the  life  activities  of 
din  <M  M  attraction-sphere  enclosing  one  or  two  centrosomes  is 


Vacuoles,  plaslids,  and  non-living  bodies  (melaplasm) 
r  also  be  present.     The  entire  cell  may  or  may  not  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane. 

The  cell  nucleus  contains  a  6uid  through  which  runs  a  network 
erf  thin  linin  fibers.    Scattered  about  on  these  fibers  are  granules 


-  Diagram  o(  a  cell      (From  Wilso 


Id  chromatin,  a  substance  that  has  a  strong  affinity  for  certain 
dyes.  Frequently  se\'eral  granules  of  chromatin  unite  to  form 
a  net-knot  or  karyosome.  In  addition  to  these  regular  constit- 
uents o(  the  nucleus,  one  or  more  bodies,  known  as  nucleoli,  may 
be  present.  In  certain  cases  a  cell  may  possess  more  than  one 
nucleus,  and  a  tew  cells  have  no  definite  nucleus,  but  contain 
chromatin  granules  which  are  scattered  about  in  the  cytoplasm. 
(2)  Physiology.  — There  is  a  definite  division  of  labor  among 
the  parts  of  a  cell.    The  particular  function  of  the  nucleus,  aside 
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(t\\\\\  itH  Imiwrtant  relation  to  cdl  di\-i5ion.  to  be  described  later, 
SMTIUH  to  l>c  the  control  of  the  actiN-ities  by  which  the  protoplasm 
U  «'l((lM)rate(l. 

rhr  tyioplasntf  from  its  direct  relation  to  the  outside  world, 
U  tho  Hout  of  such  functions  as  irritability,  absorption,  digestion, 
^^\\Tt*tii»u,  and  respiration.  The  caUrosomr  is  of  importance 
\l\\)iuH  t'**ll  division.  The  cdl  catering  may  serve  for  pro- 
U>ll\u\  t»r  HupiKirt,  or  may  be  extremely  delicate  and  have  sig- 
^uh\4MU'(*  only  as  it  helps  to  control  the  absorption  of  certain 
lU^ul^.  PliisUds  may  represent  stored  food  or  waste  products: 
^M^w*  *rf  thvni,  however,  have  other  functions,  e.g.  the  chloro- 
^^M^»  whlt'h  carry  on  photosynthesis  in  many  plants  and  a  few 

y  V^  i**H  Division.  —  Cells  multiply  either  by  direct  division 
yN^um\v»W  or  indirect  division  (mitosis).    In  amitosis  (Fig.  ii) 


kw^    \        AmIIOiIi*     Amitotic  nuclear  division  in  the  follicle  cells  of  a 
ilU'JK^t'i  effK.     (From  Dahlgren  and  Kepner.) 

'-Jk  'w*sWm*  I*  cither  pinched   in   two   in   the  middle,  or  a 

.>^^   IX  H^Mwl   In   the  plane   of    division,   which    later  be- 

vvUAC«k  v!k^^W^\  wnd  then  the  two  plates  separate,  or  two  nuclear 

'%AMi^#^*^  *w  built  up  inside  of  the  old  membrane.    The  cell 

'Ssiy  Um^  vli>  W***!  though  in  many  cases  this  process  does  not 

^  \^%  0'     Amitosis  is  characteristic  of  senescent  cells. 

W|jl^.^^  JK  ih^  UnuhI  nu*th(Kl  of  nuclear  division.     It  consists 

'4.  ^  -<iin>>  vJi  ^XMuplt'X  processes  that  may  be  arranged  into 

t^AL'Jte^    \\^\«lant  reference  to  Figure  4  will  make  clear  the 

^UiriM^  ^*'^^"^''  ^''^*  chromatin  granules  that  are  scat- 
t^^^MM^  ^  WUi'lt*u»  in  the  resting  cell  (A)  become  ar- 
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ranged  in  the  form  of  a  long  thread  or  spireme  (B).  At  the  same 
time  the  centrosomes  move  apart  (A,  c;  B,  a).  The  radiating 
lines  that  appear  about  them  (B)  later  give  rise  to  a  spindle  (C). 

A  B 


Fig.  4.  —  Mitosis.  Diagrams  illustrating  mitotic  cell  division.  (From 
Wilson.)  A,  resting  cell;  B,  prophase  showing  spireme  and  nucleolus  within 
the  nucleus  and  the  formation  of  spindle  and  asters  (a) ;  C,  later  prophase  show- 
ing disintegration  of  nuclear  membrane,  and  breaking  up  of  spireme  into 
chromosomes;  D,  end  of  prophases,  showing  complete  spindle  and  asters  with 
chromosomes  in  equatorial  plate  (ep) ;  E,  metaphase  —  each  chromosome  splits 
in  two;  F,  anaphase  —  the  chromosomes  are  drawn  toward  the  asters,  if  » 
interzonal  fibers;  G,  telophase,  showing  reconstruction  of  nuclei;  H,  later 
telophase,  showing  division  of  the  cell  into  two. 

While  this  is  going  on  the  nuclear  membrane  generally  disin- 
tegrates and  the  spireme  segments  into  a  number  of  bodies  called 
chranwsomes  (C);  these  take  a  position  at  the  equator  of  the 
spindle,  halfway  between  the  centrosomes  (D,  ep).  The  stage 
shown  in  Figure  4,  D,  is  known  as  the  amphiaster;  at  this  time 
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iil.  'X  tht  s^achiDCT)'  anctracd  in  mhosis  is  pRsent.  Tlwre  are 
i«  *:  ;:vuer^.  tact:  c<.tiisd>iiix  of  a  oectiosamc  simoaiided  hy  a  num- 
'jKz  fjj  Thriucnnz  asirai  rax-s.  and  a  spindie  viiidi  lies  between 
tiit^i.     Tbt  ciir'.*nj'.»sc»mes  lie  ia  tbe  equatinial  plate  (r/). 

i'  Diinbjz  tL<:  ?«cond  >ta^.  tbe  fwij^iasv-,  Uie  duomosomes 
b^^iit  in  such  a  i^av  that  each  of  tbdr  parts  mnfains  an  equal 
amount  of  chromatin  E.  fp  .  As  we  shall  see  later,  this  is  one 
of  tb^  most  signinciiit  events  that  takes  place  during  mitnsi.s, 

•c.  During  the  Gnapkas€  \  F  the  duomosomes  fanned  by  split- 
tiTi^  ino\'t  along  the  spindle  nbers  to  the  centrosames.  As  a 
resuJt  e\'er>'  chromosome  present  at  the  end  of  the  prophase  (D) 
bend<^  half  of  its  chromatin  to  either  end  of  the  spindle.  The 
mechanism  that  brings  about  this  migration  is  as  yet  somewhat 
in  question.  Fibers  are  usually  left  between  the  separating 
chromr^<)rimes;  these  are  known  as  interzonal  fibeis  (F,  t/). 

(d)  The  telophase. (G,  H '  is  a  stage  of  reconstruction  from  which 
the  nuclei  emerge  in  a  resting  condition:  the  chromatin  becomes 
scattere<i  throughout  the  nucleus,  which  is  again  en\'doped  by 
a  definite  membrane  'H);  the  centrosome  di\ides  and,  with  the 
ccntro-^ihere,  takes  a  position  near  the  nucleus.  Finally  the 
cycle  is  completed  by  the  constriction  of  the  cell  into  two  daugh- 
ter cells. 

CiikouonfjUKS.  —  Every  spedes  of  animal  has  a  definite 
numfxrr  of  chromosrjmes  that  appear  when  the  cells  of  its 
Uxly  undergo  mitr>sis.  Thus  sixteen  are  characteristic  of 
the  cells  of  oxen,  guinea  pigs,  and  man;  the  grasshopper  has 
tv/elve;  and  the  brine  shrimp  (Artemia)  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight.  An  even  numlxT  of  chromosomes  is  characteristic  of 
most  animals,  but  recent  researches  have  demonstrated  that 
some  forms,  particularly  the  males  of  insects,  have  an  odd 
number.  The  chromosomes  are  considered  by  most  zoologists 
to  be  the  l>carcrs  of  hereditary  qualities  from  parent  to 
offspring. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  cell  division  two  points  are 
worthy  of  s|)ecial  emphasis.     First,  with  regard  to  the  cofUinuUy 
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of  the  chromalin,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chromatin  is  continuous 
from  one  cell  generation  to  another.  The  ceils  resulting  from 
mitosis  may  differ  greatly  in  size,  but  the  chromatin  seems  to 
be  di%'ided  equally  between  them  with  great  exactness.  Second, 
CfUs  Q-r  n^er  known  to  arise  except  from  preexisting  cells.  These 
two  facts  are  perhaps  the  most  important  for  us  to  keep  in  mind 
as  we  go  on  to  study  the  more  complex  problems  of  fertilization 
and  cell  division  in  the  many-celled  animals. 

(4)  The  Cell  Theory.  —  Cells  were  first  described  by  Hooke, 
in  Englishman,  in  1665.     The  regular  arrangement  of  the  con»>-l 


a  fixure  by  Hooke.     (From  Farmer 
"cmlogy.) 

\  partments  in  cork  (Fig.  5)  reminded  him  of  the  cells  of  the  monks 

I  ID  a  monastery  and  suggested  the  term.     In  1833  Brown  de- 

l  scribed  the  nucleus  as  a  constant  ceil  element,  and  a  few  years 

r  lalcr  Schlei^^en  (1838)  and  Schwann  (1S39)  advanced  the  idea 

that  all  plants  and  animals  are  composed  of  cells.     For  many 

years  the  cell-wall  was  considered  the  important  part  of  the 

structure,  but  later  the  protoplasm  within  it  was  recognized  as 

the  principal  constituent,  and  the  cell  was  then  defined  as  a 

mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus  (Max  Schultze,  1861). 

The  importance  attached  to  the  cell  theory  may  be  judged 
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from  the  following  quotation  from  £.  B.  Wilson,  the  foremost 
investigator  of  cellular  phenomena  in  this  coimtry. 

''  During  the  half-century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  cell-theory  by  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  in  1 838-1 839, 
it  has  become  ever  more  clearly  apparent  that  the  key  to  all 
ultimate  biological  problems  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  sought 
in  the  cell.  It  was  the  cell-theory  that  first  brought  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  and  animals  under  one  point  of  view,  by  revealing 
their  common  plan  of  organization.  It  was  through  the  cell- 
theory  that  KoUiker,  Remak,  Nageli,  and  Hofmeister  opened 
the  way  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  embryological  de- 
velopment, and  the  law  of  genetic  continuity  lying  at  the  basis 
of  inheritance.  It  was  the  cell-theory  again  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Goodsir,  Virchow,  and  Max  Schultze,  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  physiology  and  pathology,  by  showing  that  all 
the  various  functions  of  the  body  in  health  and  in  disease  are 
l)ut  the  outward  expressions  of  cell  activities.  And  at  a  still 
later  day  it  was  through  the  cell-theory  that  Hertwig,  Fol,  Van 
Henedcn,  and  Strasburger  solved  the  long-standing  riddle  of 
the  fertilization  of  the  egg  and  the  mechanism  of  hereditary 
transniission.  No  other  biological  generalization,  save  only  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution,  has  brought  so  many  apparently 
(llverne  phenomena  under  a  common  point  of  view,  or  has  accom- 
plished more  for  the  unification  of  knowledge.  The  cell-theory 
must  therefore  be  placed  beside  the  evolution-theory  as  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  modem  biology." 

6.  Plants  contrasted  with  Animals 

It  la  easy  to  choose  characteristics  that  will  serve  to  distinguish 
a  trt*e  fn^m  a  man,  but  the  separation  of  the  simplest  animals 
(nm\  the  nimplcst  plants  is  a  more  difiicult  problem.  In  fact, 
X\i»w  are  at  the  present  time  a  number  of  organisms  that  are 
cUUn\^  by  both  botanists  and  zoologists.  There  is  no  single 
peculiarity  which  can  be  used  in  all  cases  to  discriminate  between 
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these  groups  of  oi^^anisms.  The  view  now  generally  accepted 
is  that  plants  and  animals  originated  together  but  have  devel- 
oped along  divergent  lines.  However,  certain  general  features 
can  be  indicated  in  which  the  two  kingdoms  differ.  These  are 
given  in  Table  I;  but  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  one  of  these  criteria. 

TABLE  I 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PLANTS  CONTRASTED  WITH  THOSE  OF 

ANDCALS 


I.  Structure 


3.  Locomotion 
3.  Irritability 


Plants 

Form  of  body  rather 
variable ;  new  organs 
added  externally. 

Usually  none  in  adult 

condition. 
Respond      to      stimuli 

slowly ;     no    nervous 

system. 


4.  Metabolism  Possess       chlorophyll ; 

manufacture  organic 
food  from  CO2  and 
HjO  in  the  presence 
of  light. 

5.  Waste  products    Oxygen,  carbon  dioxide, 

water. 


Anhcals 

Form  of  body  usually 
invariable ;  organs 
compact  and  mostly 
internal 

Usually  well  developed. 

Respond  to  stimuli 
quickly ;  nervous 
system  present  in 
higher  forms. 

No  chlorophyll ;  re- 
quire organic  food. 


Carbon  dioxide,  water 
urea,  feces. 


One  of  the  principal  differences  between  plants  and  animals 
is  in  their  method  of  obtaining  food  and  changing  it  into  proto- 
plasm. The  processes  involved  arc  included  under  the  term 
metdbolism.  Those  processes  which  use  energy  to  build  up  com- 
pounds are  said  to  br  anabolic,  those  which  destroy  substances 
to  produce  energy  are  kat4ibolic.    Animals  a.s  shown  in  Figure  6, 


ao 
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take  in  food  which  is  digested  and  assimilated,  that  is,  dissolved, 
absorbed,  and  changed  into  protoplasm.  Oxygen  is  also  taken 
in  during  respiration;   this  imites  with  protoplasm  (oxidation)| 


OXYOCN 


POOD 


cxcRrrioNi 


PAEOtt 


Fio,  6.  —  Metabolism.    Diagram  showing  the  various  metaboBc 

activities  of  animals. 

furnishing  energy  and  producing  waste  products  or  excretions. 
Animals  are  primarily  katabolic  organisms,  being  imable  to 
manufacture  organic  compounds  from  simple  inorganic  substances. 


OARBON  DIOXIDE 


WATER 


OXVQEII 


STAROH 


Fio.  7.  — Metabolism.    Diagram  showing  the  manufacture  ot  food 

by  plants  (photosynthesis). 

Plants  or  other  animals  are  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  existence. 

Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  manufacture  food  from 
^M^IEmUc  matter  by  a  process  known  as  photosytUhesis  (Fig,  7). 
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Carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  taken  into  the  plant  and  are 
changed  into  starch  by  means  of  a  green  substance  known  as 
chlorophyll.  Light  is  necessary  for  this  process.  A  by-product 
of  photosynthesis  is  oxygen. 

The  qualities  that  are  usually  cited  as  being  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  animals  are  locomotion  and  nervous  activity.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  extremely  sensitive  species  of  which  the 
common  sensitive  plant,  Mimosa  ptuiica,  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  plants  respond  very  slowly  to  external  stimuli,  and  their 
power  of  transmitting  impulses  is  poorly  developed.  Locomo- 
tion is  impossible  except  in  a  few  simple  forms  and  free  swimming 
reproductive  cells. 

7.  Classification 

It  is  natural  when  a  large  number  of  dissimilar  objects  are 
collected  to  attempt  to  place  them  in  groups  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  characteristics.  This  is  known  as 
classification.  Animals  are  not  infinitely  variable,  since  only 
about  five  hundred  thousand  species  have  been  described,  and 
they  may  be  classified  in  several  ways. 

By  artificial  classification  we  mean  the  grouping  of  animals 
according  to  some  resemblance  in  structure,  color,  habitat,  etc. 
For  example,  certain  animals  may  be  said  to  be  aquatic  because 
they  live  in  the  water;  others  terrestrial,  because  they  live  on 
land.  Or  certain  animals  are  said  to  be  carnivorous  because  they 
eat  flesh,  others  herbivorous  because  they  live  on  vegetable  food, 
and  still  others  omnivorous  because  they  devour  both  animal 
and  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  use  an  artificial  classification,  but 
for  all  scientific  work  the  natural  classification  is  employed. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  seek  out  the  relationships  of  animals  and 
to  group  them,  not  because  of  superficial  resemblances,  but  on 
a  basis  of  their  similarity  in  structure  and  probable  kinship.  A 
number  of  large  divisions,  known  as  phyla,  are  recognized  by 
zoologists.    Each  phylum  is  again  divided  into  classes,  each 
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class  into  orders,  each  order  into  families,  each  family  into 
GENERA,  and  each  genus  into  sPEaES. 

The  gray  wolf,  for  example,  belongs  to  the  species  occidentalis 
of  the  genus  Canis.  This  genus,  along  with  others,  such  as  the 
genus  Vulpes,  which  contains  the  red  fox,  constitute  the  family 
Canid^.  The  Canid^  are  included  with  the  bears  (family 
Ursid^),  the  seals  (family  Phocid^),  and  a  number  of  other 
groups  of  flesh-eating  animals  in  the  order  Carnivora.  Fifteen 
related  orders,  of  which  the  Carnivora  forms  one,  are  placed  in 
the  class  Mammalia.  Mammals  possess  hair  and  mammaiy 
glands;  these  characteristics  distinguish  them  from  the  five 
other  classes  that  make  up  the  subphylum  Vertebrata,  or  ani- 
mals possessing  vertebral  columns.  The  subphylum  Verte- 
BRATA,  together  with  three  other  subphyla,  usually  called 
primitive  vertebrates,  are  group)ed  under  the  phylum  Chordata, 
which  contains  animals  possessing  at  some  time  in  their  existence 
an  internal  rod-like  support  known  as  the  notochord. 

The  scientific  name  of  any  animal  consists  of  the  terms  used 
to  designate  the  genus  and  species;  this  is  commonly  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  zoologist  who  wrote  the  first  authori- 
tative description  of  that  particular  spedes.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  gray  wolf  is  therefore  written  Canis  occidentalis 
Richardson. 

The  complete  classification  of  the  gray  wolf  may  be  shown  in 
outline  in  the  following  manner:  — 

Phylum  Chordata 
Subphylum  Vertebrata 
Class  Mammaua 
Order  Carnivora 
Family  Canid^e 
Genus  Cams 
Species  occidentalis  Richardson. 

Zoologists  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
species.    One  authority  gives  the    following  definition:    "  K 
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s(>edes  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  interbreeding  individuals 
which,  while  they  may  differ  markedly  among  themselves,  yet 
resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  they  do  those  of  any  other 
group;  the  characters  that  distinguish  the  group  being  consid- 
erable, not  obliterated  by  intermediate  forms,  and  inherited  from 
generation  to  generation/' 

8.  The  Principal  Phyla  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 

The  principal  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  outlined  in  the 
following  paragraphs  are  presented  in  this  place. since  they  will 
be  of  value  for  reference  purposes  during  the  perusal  of  the  more 
detailed  accoimts  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  The  numbers 
after  each  phylum  indicate  approximately  the  number  of  living 
^)ecies  known  at  the  present  time.^  The  groups  of  animals  of 
more  or  less  uncertain  systematic  position  have  been  omitted 
from  this  outline  (see  Chap.  IX). 

{i)  Protozoa.  —  Single-celled  animals;  often  colonial;  sperm 
and  egg  cells  usually  wanting.    8500. 

(2)  Porifera.  —  Sponges.  Diploblastic  (?) ;  radially  symmet- 
rical, number  of  antimeres  variable ;  body-wall  permeated  by 
many  pores  and  usually  supported  by  a  skeleton  of  spicules  or 
spongin.     2500. 

(3)  Ccalenterata.  —  Jellyfishes,  Polyps,  and  Corals.  Diplo- 
blastic; radially  symmetrical,  with  usually  four  or  six  anti- 
meres; single  gastro-vascular  cavity;  no  anus;  body-wall  con- 
tains peculisLT  structures  known  as  nematocysts  or  stinging  cells. 
4200. 

(4)  Ctenophora.  —  Sea  Walnuts  or  Comb  Jellies.  Triplo- 
blastic;  radial  combined  with  bilateral  symmetry;  eight  radially 
arranged  rows  of  paddle  plates.     100. 

(5)  Platyhelminthes.  —  Flatworms.  Triploblastic;  bilaterally 
symmetrical;  single  gastro-vascular  cavity;  no  anus;  presence 
of  coelom  doubtful.    4600. 

'I  tm  Uidebted  to  Professor  Henry  S.  Pratt  for  the  numbers  given. 
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(6)  Nemathelminthes. — Thread  Worms.  Triploblastic;  bi- 
laterally symmetrical;  possess  a  tubular  digestive  system  with 
an  anus;  coelom  present.     1500. 

(7)  Echinodermata.  —  Starfishes,  Sea  Cucumbers,  Sea  Ur- 
chins. Sea  Lilies.  Triploblastic;  radially  symmetrical;  usually 
five  antimeres;  coelom  well  develop)ed;  anus  usually  present; 
locomotion  in  many  species  accomplished  by  characteristic  organs 
known  as  tube  feet;  a  spiny  skeleton  of  calcareous  plates  gen- 
erally covers  the  body.     3000. 

(8)  Annelida. — Jointed  Worms.  Triploblastic;  bilaterally 
symmetrical;  coelom  well  developed;  anus  present;  segmented, 
somites  similar.    4000. 

(9)  MoUusca.  —  Clams,  Snails,  Devilfishes.  Triploblastic; 
bilaterally  symmetrical;  anus  and  coelom  present;  no  segmenta- 
tion; shell  usually  present;  the  characteristic  organ  is  a  ventral 
muscular  foot.    60,000. 

(10)  Arthropoda.  —  Crabs,  Insects,  Spiders,  Centip)edes, 
Scorpions,  Ticks.  Triploblastic ;  bilaterally  symmetrical ; 
anus  present;  coelom  poorly  developed;  segmented,  somites 
usually  more  or  less  dissimilar ;  paired,  jointed  appendages 
present  on  all  or  a  part  of  the  somites;  chitinous  exoskeleton. 
400,000. 

(11)  Chordata. — Amphioxus,  Sea  Squirts,  Vertebrates. 
Triploblastic;  bilaterally  symmetrical;  anus  and  coelom  present; 
segmented;  gill  slits  and  a  rod  called  the  notochord  present  in 
some  stage  of  life  history;  central  nervous  system  on  dorsal  side 
of  alimentary  canal.     30,000. 

Zoologists  do  not  agree  as  to  the  number  of  phyla  into  which 
the  animal  kingdom  should  be  divided.  Some  authorities  recog- 
nize only  eight,  while  others  maintain  that  there  should  be  as 
many  as  twenty,  or  even  more.  Two  sub-kingdoms  are  generally 
recognized,  Protozoa  (Phylum  i)  and  Metazoa  (Phyla  2-1 1). 
Recently  many  zoologists  have  come  to  believe  that  the  sponges 
(Phylum  2)  should  be  separated  from  other  Metazoa  and  called 
the  Parazoa. 
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Figure  8  shows  by 
this  is  modified  from 
IL  p.  2. 


4.  Phylum  Ctenophora 
3.  Phyliun  Codenterata 


a  diagram  one  method  of  classification; 
Lankester^s  "  Treatise  on  Zoology,".  Part 


II.  Phylum  Chordata 

10.  Phylum  MoUusca 
9.  Phylum  Arthropoda 
8.  Phylum  Amielida 
7.  Phylum  Echinodennata 
6.  Phylum  Nemathelminthes 
5.  Phylum  Platyhelminthes 


t 


Enteroccela 

(Animals  with  single 
body  cavity,  the 
enteron) 

2.  Phylum  Porifera 

4 

PARA20A 

(Sponges) 


t 


CCELOMOOELA 


(Animals  with  two 
body  cavities,  en- 
teron and  coelom) 


Enterozoa 


Metazoa 


(Primitively  a  dou- 
ble-wallcd  sac  with 
a  single  external 
opening) 


(Many-celled  animals) 

I.  Phylum  Protozoa 
(One-celled  animals) 

Fio.  8.  —  Claadflcation.     Diagram  showing  one  way  of  classifying  animals. 


9.  Zoology  and  its  Subsciences 

Zoology  is  the  science  of  animals,  but  the  facts  about  animals 
and  the  methods  of  studying  them  have  become  so  numerous 
that  one  man  in  his  lifetime  can  master  and  become  an  authority 
on  only  one,  or  at  most  a  few  phases  of  the  subject.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  necessary  and  convenient  to  divide  Zoology 
into  subsciences.  The  principal  subsciences  are  named  and  very 
briefly  defined  in  Table  II. 
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ZOOLOGY  AND  ITS  SUBSOENCES 

Anatoiuf  (Gr.  anatemno,  cut  up). 

Tbe  study  of  the  structure  of  organisms  as  made 
out  by  dissection. 
Satolocy  (Gi.  Mslos,  tissue;  logos,  discourse). 

Hie  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  tissues. 
Taxonomy  (Gr.  taxii,  arrangemeut;  nomos,  law). 

The  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classification. 
Zoogeography  (Gr.  toCn,  animal;  geography). 

Hie  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 
Paleontology    (Or.   palaios,  ancient ;    aula,  beings; 
logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  fossil  organisms. 
Teratotogy  (Gr.  teras,  wonder;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  malformations  and  monstrosities  in 


Phjlogeny  (Gr.  phylon,  tribe;  gcnnao,  produce). 

The  study  of  the  ancestral  history  of  organisms. 
Embryology  (Gr.  en,  in;  bruo,  bud). 

The  study  of  the  early  developiiental  stages  of 
animals. 
Pathology  (Gr.  pathos,  suffering;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  their 
causes  and  symptoms. 
Physiology  (Gr.  phusn.  nature;  logos,  discouiae). 

The  study  of  the  functions  of  organisms. 
Ecology  (Gr.  oikos,  house;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  the  relations  of  organisms  to  their 
environment. 
Psychology  (Gr.  psuche,  mind;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  the  mind^ 
Sociology  (L,  socius,  companion;  logos  discourse). 

llie  study  of  animal  societies. 


CHAPTER  n 
PHYLUM    PROTOZOA 

The  Protozoa  (Gr.  prdtos,  first;  zoorty  an  animal)  are  mostly 
microscopic  animals,  although  some  of  the  commonest  species, 
like  Paramecium  (Fig.  33),  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
are  the  simplest  of  all  animals,  consisting  of  but  a  single  cell. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  activities  characteristic  of  the  many- 
celled,  complex  animals  are  exhibited  by  them,  usually  in  a  sim- 
pler form.  In  many  cases  Protozoa  are  colonial;  that  is,  a 
number  of  individuals  of  one  species  are  more  or  less  intimately 
associated  into  a  colony  (Fig.  29). 

The  Protozoa  are  separated  into  classes  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  locomotor  organs  and  the  character  of 
these  when  present.    Four  classes  are  usually  recognized: 

Class  I.  Rhizopoda  (Gr.  rkizay  a  root;  pous,  a  foot),  with 
pseudopodia  (Fig.  9,  j) ; 

Class  II.  Mastigophora,  (Gr.  mastix,  whip;  phero,  bear) 
with  flagella  (Fig.  22); 

Class  III.  Sporozoa  (Gr.  spora^  seed;  zobtij  animal),  with- 
out locomotor  organs  in  adult  stage  (Fig.  32);  and 

Class  rV.  Infusoria  (Lat.  infusus,  poured  into,  crowded  in), 
with  cilia  (Fig.  33). 

I.   Class  I.    Rhizopoda 

a.  Ameba  proteus 

The  fresh-water  Protozoon,  Ameba  proteus  (Fig.  9),  is  usually 
selected  as  a  type  of  the  class  Rhizopoda.  It  is  only  about  Yhn 
inch  in  diameter,  and  is  therefore  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
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Under  the  compound  microscope  Ameba  looks  like  an  irr^ulat 
colorless  particle  of  animated  jelly.  The  best  way  to  obtain 
specimens  for  laboratory  use  is  to  collect  a  mass  of  pond  weed 
(preferably  Ceralophyllum),  place  it  in  a  flat  dish,  and  immerse 
in  water.  The  brown  scum  which  appears  on  the  surface  in  a 
few  days  generally  contains  many  Ameba. 

Anatomy.  —  Two  regions  are  distinguishable  in  the  body  of 
Ameba,  the  ectosarc  and  the  endosarc.    The  eclosarc  (Fig.  9,  j), 


Ftg.  0.  —  A  meba  prtliui.  i,  nucleus;  j,  contractile  vacaole;  3,  pMndopodU, 
dotted  line  tesds  to  ectoplasm;  4.  food  vacuoles;  ;,  gnins  ol  und.  (From 
Stiplcy  and  MacBride.  after  Gruber.) 

which  consists  of  ectoplasm,  is  the  outer  colorless  layer.  It  is 
firmer  than  the  endosarc  and  is  free  from  granules.  The  endo- 
sarc is  the  large  central  mass  of  grajiular  protoplasm.  Within 
it  lies  the  nucleus  (Fig.  g,  /),  which  is  difficult  to  find  in  living 
Ameba,  but  can  easily  be  made  out  in  animals  that  have  been 
properly  killed  and  stained.  The  nucleus  is  necessary  for  the 
life  of  the  animal,  since  if  an  individual  is  cut  in  two  the  part 
with  the  nucleus  sumves,  whereas  the  enucleated  fragment  dies. 
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It  probably  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  metabolic  activity  of 
the  cell. 

A  clear  space  filled  with  a  fluid  less  dense  than  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  may  be  seen  in  favorable  specimens.  It  is  called  the 
contractile  vacuole  (Fig.  9,  2) ,  since  its  walls  contract  at  more  or 
less  regular  intervals  and  force  the  fluid  contents  out  of  the  body. 
It  serves  to  get  rid  of  the  water  taken  in  through  the  surface  of 
the  body,  thus  regulating  the  tension  between  the  protoplasm 
and  the  surrounding  medium.  It  is  also  considered  a  primitive 
excretory  organ. 

The  solid  particles  of  food  engulfed  by  Ameba  cause  the  for- 
mation oifood  vacuoles  (Fig.  9, 4),  which  are  temporary  structures 
for  the  digestion  of  organic  material.  Besides  the  nucleus,  con- 
tractile vacuole,  and  usually  one  or  more  food  vacuoles,  there  are 
often  undigested  particles,  and  foreign  substances,  like  grains 
of  sand  (Fig.  9,  5),  embedded  in  the  endoplasm. 

Metabolism.  —  Metabolism  is  the  term  applied  to  the  series 
of  processes  concerned  with  the  manufacture  and  breaking  down 
of  protoplasm.  The  term  anabolism  is  used  for  the  constructive 
processes  such  as  the  ingestion,  digestion,  absorption,  and  as- 
similation of  food.  The  term  katabolism  means  the  breaking 
down  of  protoplasm  into  simpler  products,  and  includes  the 
processes  of  secretion,  excretion,  and  respiration. 

Food.  — The  food  of  Ameba  consists  of  very  small  aquatic 
plants,  such  as  Oscillaria  and  diatoms.  Protozoa,  Bacteria, 
and  other  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  A  certain  amount  of 
choice  of  food  is  exercised,  or  the  Ameba^s  body  would  become 
overloaded  with  particles  of  sand  and  other  indigestible  mate- 
rial among  which  it  lives. 

Ingestion  (Fig.  10).  —  The  ingestion  or  taking  in  of  food  oc- 
curs without  the  aid  of  a  mouth.  Food  may  be  engulfed  at  any 
[x>int  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  it  is  usually  taken  in  at 
what  may  be  called  the  temporary  anterior  end,  that  is,  the  part 
of  the  body  toward  the  direction  of  locomotion.  A  small  amount 
of  water  is  taken  in  with  the  food,  so  that  there  is  formed  a 
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vacuole  whose  contents  consist  of  a  particle  of  nutritive  material 
suspended  in  water.  The  whole  prwess  of  food-taking  occupies 
one  or  more  minutes,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  food. 
No  doubt  the  reactions  in  food-taking  depend  upon  both  me- 
chanical and  chemical  stimuli. 

Imitations  of  the  engulfing  of  food  by  Ameba  have  been  de- 
vised, based  on  the  theorv  that  ingestion  depends  on  the  physical 


adhesion  between  the  liquid  protoplasm  and  the  solid  food. 
Drops  of  water,  glycerin,  white  of  egg,  etc.,  will  draw  into  con- 
tact and  engulf  solid  pitrticles  of  various  kinds. 

Digestion.  —  Digestion  takes  place  without  the  aid  of  a 
stomach,  After  a  food  vacuole  has  become  embedded  in  the 
endoplasm,  a  secretion  of  some  mineral  acid,  probably  HCl, 
enters  through  the  walls  of  the  vacuole.  This  digestive  fluid 
■ccms  to  dissolve  only  proteid  substances,  having  no  effect  upon 
11  luts  ond  carbohydrates. 

■  EoKSTioN.  —  Undigested  particles,  the  fieces,  are  egested  at 
K  liny  jwint  on  the  surface  of  the  Ameba,  there  being  no  special 
I  ii]H<nin|i  to  the  exterior  for  this  waste  matter.  Usually  such 
H        |Hirll('li'«  urc  heavier  than  the  protoplasm,  and,  as  the  animal 

■  HHtVPO  liirwitrd,  they  lag  behind,  finally  passing  out  at  the  end 
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away  from  the  direction  of  movement;    that  is,  Ameba  flows   | 
away,  leaving  the  undigested  solids  behind. 

Assimilation.  —  The  peptones,  derived  from  the  digestion 
of  proteid  substances,  together  with  the  water  and  mineral 
matter  taken  in  when  the  food  vacuole  was  formed,  are  absorbed 
"by  the  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  pass  into  the  body  substance 
of  the  animal,  no  circulatory  system  being  present,  so  far  as  we 
know.  These  particles  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  are  then 
assimilated;  that  is,  they  are  rearranged  to  form  new  jiarticles 
of  lining  protoplasm,  which  are  deposited  among  the  previously 
existing  particles.  The  ability  to  thus  manufacture  protoplasm 
from  unorganized  matter,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  properties  of  living  substance  (p.  10). 

KaT/\bousm. — -The  energy  for  the  work  done  by  Ameba 
comes  from  the  breaking  down  of  complex  molecules  of  proto- 
plasm by  oxidation  or  "  physiological  burning."  This  is  known 
as  kalaboUsm  or  dissimilation.  The  products  of  this  slow  com- 
bustion are  the  energy  of  movement,  heat,  and  residual  matter. 
This  residual  matter  ordinarily  consists  of  solids  and  fluids, 
mainly  water,  some  mineral  substances,  urea  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Secretions,  excretions,  and  the  products  of  respiration  are  in- 
duded  in  this  list. 

Secretion.  —  We  have  already  noted  that  an  acid  is  poured 
into  the  gastric  vacuole  by  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  Such 
a  product  of  dissimilation,  which  is  of  use  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal,  is  known  as  a  secretion. 

EbccRETioN.  —  Materials  representing  the  final  reduction  of 
substances  in  the  process  of  kalabolism  are  called  excretions. 
These  are  deposited  either  within  or  outside  of  the  body.  A  large 
part  of  the  excretory  matter,  including  urea  and  carbon  dioxide, 
passes  through  the  general  surface  of  thf;  body.  The  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  contractile  vacuole  are  known  to  contain  urea,  there- 
fore this  organ  is  excretory  in  function. 

Respiration. — The  contractile  vacuole  is  also  respiratory, 
t  carbon  dioxide  probably  makes  its  way  to  the  exterior  by 
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way  of  this  organ.  Oxygen  dissolved  in  water  is  taken  in  through 
the  surface  of  the  body.  This  gas  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
animal;  if  replaced  by  hydrogen,  movements  cease  after  twenty- 
four  hours;  if  air  is  then  introduced,  movements  begin  again; 
if  not,  death  ensues. 

Growth.  —  If  food  is  plentiful,  more  substance  is  added  to  * 
the  living  protoplasm  of  the  Ameha  than  is  used  up  in  its  various 
physical  activities.  The  result  is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  animal.  This  is  growth,  and,  as  in  all  other  living  oiganisms, 
growth  by  the  addition  of  new  particles  among  the  preexisting 
particles,  ix.  growth  by  intussusception. 

Reproduction.  —  There  is,  however,  a  limit  with  regard  to  the 
size  that  may  be  attained  by  Ameba  proteus,  as  it  rarely  exceeds 
.25  mm.  (jhi  i^ch)  in  diameter.  When  this  limit  is  reached  the 
animal  divides  into  two  parts.  Why  should  there  be  such  a 
limit?  The  following  explanation  is  given  by  Herbert  Spencer 
and  others.  The  volume  of  an  organism  varies  as  the  cube  of 
its  diameter,  the  surface  as  the  square.  Thus,  as  an  animal 
grows,  the  ratio  between  surface  and  volume  decreases;  and, 
since  Ameba  takes  in  food,  gives  off  waste  material,  and  carries 
on  respiration  through  its  surface,  the  activities  of  the  cell  must 
decrease  with  increase  in  size  until  further  growth  is  impossible. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  division  of  the  animal  into 
two,  whereby  the  ratio  of  surface  to  volume  is  increased.  Re- 
production by  binary  division,  therefore,  takes  place  when 
growth  is  no  longer  px)ssible.  It  is  supj)osed  that  this  division 
is  inaugurated  through  some  unknown  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm.  There  are  at  least  two 
kinds  of  reproduction  in  Ameba  proteus ^  but  neither  has  ever 
been  satisfactorily  worked  out  in  detail.  They  are  (i)  binary 
division  and  (2)  spx)rulation. 

(i)  During  binary  division  (Fig.  11)  the  nucleus  divides  by  a 
primitive  sort  of  mitosis.  Then  the  animal  elongates,  a  constric- 
tion appears  near  the  center,  and  division  into  two  daughter  cells 
finally  takes  place. 
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(2)  Sporuiathn  is  apparently  a  rare  process  uf  multiplication  iq  J 
lAmeba.    First  the  pseudopodia  are  drann  in  and  the  q 

i  spherical;  a  three-layered  cyst  is  then  secreted.  By  I 
KiSUCcessive  divisions  wf  the  nucleus  from  five  hundred  to  six  T 
Lliimdred  daughter  nuclei  are  produced.     Cell  walls  then  appear,  ] 


dividing  the  Ameba  into  as  many  cells  as  there  are  nuclei.  These 
Amdntla,  or  pseudopodiospores,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
break  out  through  the  cyst  and  become  recognizable  as  Ameha 
froUus  in  about  three  weeks. 

The  Behavior  of  Ameba.  —  The  sum  total  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  an  animal  constitute  what  is  knawn  as  its  belwvior. 
Ameba  these  movements  may  be  separated  into  those  con- 
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luvtfxl  with  locomotion  and  those  resulting  from  external  and 
iHttrnat  .v/iimn/i. 

lA>a>MOTU)N.  —  Ameba  moves  from  place  to  place  by  means 
vUi  liivgvr-Uko  protrusions  of  the  body,  known  as  pseudopodia 
vKi|4.  v)i  J^*  A  {>seudopodium  is  formed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  tvtoplusm  bulges  out  and  enlarges  until  a  blunt  projection 
U  punhuTil;  the  cndoplasm  then  flows  into  it.  The  result  is 
«i  iiK^voiucnt  of  the  entire  animal  in  the  direction  of  the  pseudo- 
IkhUuiu.  If  more  than  one  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  there 
vs\ui'*  tt  s*triiggle  for  supremacy  imtil  finally  one  survives  while 
iSv  v»lhorH  rtiw  back  and  gradually  disappear.  Ameba  moves, 
OuMvUuc.  by  thrusting  out  pseudopodia  and  then  flowing  into 

Ihcu*  ttrr  three  principal  theories  which  attempt  to  explain 
\hc  KuuwUivm  i>f  pseudopodia.  (i)  The  adherence  theory  holds 
VK.4i  ihc  |vHr\uU>iKHlium  adheres  on  one  side  more  strongly  than 
v4h  vhv  v'thors,  und  that  the  entire  animal,  therefore,  moves  to. 
\k,4*\l  ihs^  rtilhvring  side.  (2)  The  surface  tension  theory  maintains 
vK,U  IvH^^l  vhanges  In  the  surface  tension  cause  the  currents  which 
UiiVk.av'   iu\»vvn\nU.     (.0    According   to   the   contractile  theory, 

(•MtiX^  uu»\t*H  by  means  of  a  contractile  substance  in  the  foUow- 
UA^  »u,^huci.  In  advancing  the  Ameba  ** extend  the  anterior 
V4kI  i»\v  iu  \\w  >v«ter  and  attach  it  at  or  near  the  tip  and  then 
^^N^Aiu4\^  At  the  same  time  the  posterior  end  is  contracting 
^uyl  Vhv  ^vU^^liUur  Ihus  i)ushcd  and  pulled  forward  goes  to  form 
uSv  usw  x^utvilor  Olid  (Fig.  12,  M,  B).  ,  ,  .  In  other  cases 
vl\v  ^uVv*^^  viul  Ih  lifted  free  and  then  curves  down  to  the  sub- 
,^;^vsk^  ^k^l  ikttiu  lu's,  forming  a  long  loop.  The  j)osterior  end 
v^  v^su  is^s^*\hI.  uiuI  the  substance  flows  over  to  the  anterior 

x*x"-      V  ^^^'  **uur  lime  another  anterior  end  is  extended  (Fig. 


^  V*\  ^^V  \x^^i^*^**»  iiirthods  of  imitating  the  movements  of  Ameba 
\\  i*\>k»^x  \^  W\^^»ISW»*'*"  sul)stanccs.  One  of  these  is  as  follows: 
V  Vj^k  \^v^^  ^^^  HM'h'ury  is  [)laccd  in  a  flat-bottomed  watch 
^^  WinA  sW^^****^  ^^'^'^    *°  I^^'^  ^^^^  nitric  acid.    A  piece  of 
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tassium  bichromate  when  placed  near  the  mercury  produces 
I  solution  which  causes  local  lowering  of  the  surface  tension  of 
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the  drop,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  projections  and  move- 
^  ment  of  the  mercury  in  various  directions. 

,  Reactions  TO  Stimuli.  —A  turning  of  an  animal  resulting 
rom  a  change  in  its  environment,  for  example  an  increase  in 
B  intenaty  of  the  light,  is  known  as  a  "  tropUm  "  or  "  taxis." 
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ZOOLOGY  AND  ITS  SDBSCIENCES 

Anttomr  (Gr.  analemno,  cut  up). 

The  study  of  the  structure  of  organisms  as  made 
out  by  dissection. 
Satologf  (Gr.  histas,  tissue;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  tissues. 
Taxonomy  (Gr.  taxis,  arrangement;  nomos,  law). 

The  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classification. 
ZoogeocraphT  (Gr.  zodn,  animal;  geography). 

The  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 
PaleontoloKy    (Gr.   palaios,  ancient ;    onto,  beings; 
logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  fossil  organisms. 
Teratology  (Gr.  teras,  wonder;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  malformations  and  monstrosities  in 
organisms. 
Phytogeny  (Gr.  pkyUm,  tribe;  gennao,  produce). 

The  study  of  the  ancestral  history  of  organisms. 
Embryology  (Gr.  en,  in;  bruo,  bud). 

The  study  of  the  early  developi^ental  stages  of 
animals. 
Pathology  (Gr.  palkos,  suffering;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  their 
causes  and  symptoms. 
Physiology  (Gi.  phusij.  nature;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  the  functions  of  organisms. 
Ecology  (Gi.  oikos,  house;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  the  relations  of  organisms  to  their 
environment. 
Paycbology  (Gr.  psuche,  mind;  logos,  discourse). 

The  study  of  the  mind'. 
Sociology  (L.  socius.  companion;  logos  discourse). 

The  study  of  animal  societies. 


CHAPTER  n 
PHYLUM  PROTOZOA 

The  Protozoa  (Gr.  protos,  first;  zoon,  an  animal)  are  mostly 
microscopic  animals,  although  some  of  the  commonest  species, 
like  Paramecium  (Fig.  ^^),  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
are  the  simplest  of  all  animals,  consisting  of  but  a  single  cell. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  activities  characteristic  of  the  many- 
celled,  complex  animals  are  exhibited  by  them,  usually  in  a  sim- 
pler form.  In  many  cases  Protozoa  are  colonial;  that  is,  a 
number  of  individuals  of  one  species  are  more  or  less  intimately 
associated  into  a  colony  (Fig.  29). 

The  Protozoa  are  separated  into  classes  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  locomotor  organs  and  the  character  of 
these  when  present.    Four  classes  are  usually  recognized: 

Class  I.  RfflzoPODA  (Gr.  rkiza,  a  root;  pous,  a  foot),  with 
pseudopodia  (Fig.  9,  j); 

Class  II.  Mastigophora,  (Gr.  mastix,  whip;  phero,  bear) 
with  flagella  (Fig.  22); 

Class  III.  Sporozoa  (Gr.  spora,  seed;  zoon,  animal),  with- 
out locomotor  organs  in  adult  stage  (Fig.  32);  and 

Class  IV.  Infusoria  (Lat.  infusus,  poured  into,  crowded  in), 
with  cilia  (Fig.  33). 

I.   Class  I.    Rhizopoda 

a.  Ameha  proteus 

The  fresh- water  Protozoon,  Ameha  proteus  (Fig.  9),  is  usually 
selected  as  a  type  of  the  class  RrazoPODA.  It  is  only  about  x^tj 
inch  in  diameter,  and  is  therefore  invisible  to  the  naked  ey^* 
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Under  the  compound  microscope  Ameba  looks  like  an  irregulai 
colorless  particle  of  animated  jelly  The  best  way  to  obtain 
speamens  for  laboratory  use  is  to  coUect  a  mass  of  pond  weed 
(preferably  Ceralophylium)  place  it  m  a  flat  dish  and  immerse 
in  water  The  brown  "icum  which  appears  on  the  surface  in  a 
few  days  generally  contains  many  Ameba 

KoMXomj  — Two  regions  are  distinguishable  m  the  body  of 
Ameba  the  ectosarc  and  the  endosarc     The  eciosarc  (Fig  9,  3), 


Ftc  Q — Anuho  pToient  r  nucleus  i  contractile  vacuole;  j,  pseudopodia, 
dotted  1  ne  leads  to  ectoplasm  4  food  vacuoles  5,  grains  of  saad.  (From 
Shipley  and  MacBnde   alter  Gruber  ) 

which  consists  of  ectoplasm  is  the  outer  coloiiess  layer.  It  is 
firmer  than  the  endo-arc  and  is  free  from  granules.  The  endo- 
sarc IS  the  large  central  mass  of  granular  protoplasm.  Within 
it  lies  the  nucleus  (Fig  9  i)  which  is  difficult  to  find  in  living 
Ameba  but  can  easily  be  made  out  in  animals  that  have  been 
properly  killed  and  stained  The  nucleus  is  necessary  for  the 
life  of  the  animal  since  if  an  mdividual  is  cut  in  two  the  part 
with  the  nucleus  survives,  whereas  the  enucleated  fragment  dies. 
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it  probably  plays  an  iinporlant  rfile  in  tlie  metabolic  activity  of  I 
"  e  cell. 

A  clear  space  filled  with  a  fluid  less  dense  than  the  surrounding  t 

protoplasm  may  be  seen  in  favorable  specimens.     It  is  called  the  I 

conlraclUe  vacuole  (Fig.  9,  2) ,  since  its  walls  contract  at  more  or  I 

Kkss  regular  intervals  and  force  the  fluid  contents  out  of  the  body.  ( 

It  serves  to  get  rid  of  the  water  taken  in  through  the  surface  of  1 

r  body,  thus  regulating  the  tension  between  the  protoplasm  I 

ind  the  surrounding  medium.    It  is  also  considered  a  primitive  j 

Kretory  organ. 

The  solid  particles  of  food  engulfed  by  Ameba  cause  the  for- 
ifttion  olfood  vatuoles  (Fig.  9, 4),  which  are  temporary  structures 
r  the  digestion  of  organic  material.  Besides  the  nucleus,  con- 
rsctile  vacuole,  and  usually  one  or  more  food  vacuoles,  there  are 
often  undigested  particles,  and  foreign  substances,  like  grains  ' 
of  sand  (Fig.  9,  5),  embedded  in  the  endoplasm. 

Metabolism.  —  Metabolism  is  the  term  applied  to  the  series  | 

of  processes  concerned  with  the  manufacture  and  breaking  dowD  I 

of  protoplasm.     The  term  attabolism  is  used  for  the  constructive  I 

processes  such  as  the  ingestion,  digestion,  absorption,  and  as-  I 

milation  of  food.     The  term  kaUtbolism  means  the  breaking  1 

iDw'n  of  protoplasm  into  simpler  products,  and  includes  the  I 

xesses  of  secretion,  excretion,  and  respiration. 

Fcx)D.  —The  food  of  Amelia  consists  of  very  small  aquatic  I 

jils,  such  as  Oscillaria  and  diatoms,  Protozoa.  Bacteria,  i 

i  other  animal  and  vegetable  matter.     A  certain  iimount  of  J 

i  of  food  is  exercised, or  the  Ameba's  body  would  bccomel 

iverloadcd  with  particles  of  sand  and  other  indigestible  mate*  I 

{bI  among  which  it  lives. 

Ingestion  (Fig.  10).  ^The  ingestion  or  taking  in  of  food  00  I 

without  the  aid  of  a  mouth.     Food  may  be  engulfed  at  any  j 

toint  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  it  is  usually  taken  ii 

[lirhat  may  be  called  the  temporary  anterit^r  end,  that  is,  the  part 

I  the  body  toward  the  direction  of  locomotion.     A  small  amount 

t  water  is  taken  in  with  the  food,  so  that  there  is  formed  a, 
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vacuole  whose  contents  consist  of  a  particle  of  nutritive  material 
suspended  in  water.  The  whole  process  of  food-taking  occupies 
one  or  more  minutes,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  food. 
No  doubt  the  reactions  in  food-takii^  depend  upon  both  me- 
chanical and  chemical  stimuli. 

Imitations  of  the  engulfing  of  food  by  Ameba  have  been  de- 
vised, baaed  on  the  theory  that  ingestion  depends  on  the  physical 


adhesion  between  the  liquid  protoplasm  and  the  solid  food. 
Drops  of  water,  glycerin,  white  of  egg,  etc.,  will  draw  into  con- 
tact and  engulf  solid  particles  of  various  kinds. 

Digestion.  —  Digestion  talces  place  without  the  aid  of  a 
stomach.  After  a  food  vacuole  has  become  embedded  in  the 
endoplasm,  a  secretion  of  some  mineral  acid,  probably  HCl, 
enters  through  the  walls  of  the  vacuole.  This  digestive  fluid 
seems  to  dissolve  only  proteid  substances,  having  no  effect  upon 
fats  and  carbohydrates. 

Egestion.  —  Undigested  particles,  the  fseces,  are  egested  at 
any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  Ameba,  there  being  no  special 
opening  to  the  exterior  for  this  waste  matter.  Usually  such 
particles  are  heavier  than  the  protoplasm,  and,  as  the  animal 
moves  forward,  they  lag  behind,  finally  passing  out  at  the  end 
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ray  from  the  direction  of  movement;  that  is,  Ameba  flows 
ray,  leaving  the  undigested  solids  behind. 
Assimilation.  —  The  peptones,  derived  from  the  digestion 
of  proteid  substances,  together  with  the  water  and  mineral 
matter  taken  in  when  the  food  vacuole  was  formed,  are  absorbed 
'by  the  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  pass  into  the  body  substance 
of  the  animal,  no  circulatory  system  being  present,  so  far  as  we 
know.  These  particles  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  are  then 
assimilated;  that  is,  they  are  rearranged  to  form  new  particles 
of  living  protoplasm,  which  are  deposited  among  the  previously 
existing  particles.  The  ability  to  thus  manufacture  protoplasm 
from  unorganized  matter,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  properties  of  living  substance  (p.  10). 

Katabolism.  —  The  energy  for  the  work  done  by  Ameba 
comes  from  the  breaking  down  of  complex  molecules  of  proto- 
plasm by  oxidation  or  "physiological  burning."  This  is  known 
as  kaiiibolism  or  dissimilation.  The  products  of  this  slow  com- 
bustion are  the  energy  of  movement,  heat,  and  residual  matter. 
This  residual  matter  ordinarily  consists  of  solids  and  fluids, 
mainly  water,  some  mineral  substances,  urea  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Secretions,  excretions,  and  the  products  of  respiration  are  in- 
cluded in  this  list. 

Secretion.  —  We  have  already  noted  that  an  acid  is  poured 
into  the  gastric  vacuole  by  the  surrounding  protoplasm.    Such 
a  product  of  dissimilation,  which  is  of  use  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal,  is  known  as  a  secretion. 
I     Excretion.  —  Materials  representing  the  final  reduction  of 
^fclbstances  in  the  process  of  katabolism  are  called  excretions, 
Riliese  are  deposited  either  within  or  outside  of  the  body.     A  large 
part  of  the  excretory  matter,  including  urea  and  carbon  dioxide, 
passes  through  the  general  surface  of  the  body.     The  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  contractile  vacuole  are  known  to  contain  urea,  there- 

1  organ  is  excretory  in  function. 
p  Respiration. — The  contractile  vacuole  is  also  respiratory, 
e  Ciirboa  dioxide  probably  makes  its  way  to  the  exterior  by 
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way  of  this  organ.  Oxygen  dissolved  in  water  is  taken  in  through 
the  surface  of  the  body.  This  gas  k  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
animal;  if  replaced  by  hydrogen,  movements  cease  after  twenty- 
four  hours;  if  air  is  then  introduced,  movements  begin  again; 
if  not,  death  ensues. 

Growth.  —  If  food  is  plentiful,  more  substance  is  added  to ' 
the  living  protoplasm  of  the  Ameha  than  is  used  up  in  its  various 
physical  activities.  The  result  is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  animal.  This  is  growth,  and,  as  in  all  other  living  organisms, 
growth  by  the  addition  of  new  particles  among  the  preexisting 
particles,  i.e.  growth  by  intussusception. 

Reproduction.  —  There  is,  however,  a  limit  with  regard  to  the 
size  that  may  be  attained  by  Ameba  proteus,  as  it  rarely  exceeds 
.25  mm,  (yj^  inch)  in  diameter.  When  this  limit  is  reached  the 
animal  divides  into  two  parts.  Why  should  there  be  such  a 
limit?  The  following  explanation  is  given  by  Herbert  Spencer 
and  others.  The  volume  of  an  organism  varies  as  the  cube  of 
its  diameter,  the  surface  as  the  square.  Thus,  as  an  animal 
grows,  the  ratio  between  surface  and  volume  decreases;  and, 
since  Ameba  takes  in  food,  gives  ofiF  waste  material,  and  carries 
on  respiration  through  its  surface,  the  activities  of  the  cell  must 
decrease  with  increase  in  size  until  further  growth  is  impossible. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  division  of  the  animal  into 
two,  whereby  the  ratio  of  surface  to  volume  is  increased.  Re- 
production by  binary  division^  therefore,  takes  place  when 
growth  is  no  longer  possible.  It  is  supposed  that  this  division 
is  inaugurated  through  some  unknown  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm.  There  are  at  least  two 
kinds  of  reproduction  in  Ameba  proteus,  but  neither  has  ever 
been  satisfactorily  worked  out  in  detail.  They  are  (i)  binary 
division  and  (2)  sporulation. 

(i)  During  binary  division  (Fig.  11)  the  nucleus  divides  by  a 
primitive  sort  of  mitosis.  Then  the  animal  elongates,  a  constric- 
tion appears  near  the  center,  and  division  into  two  daughter  cells 
finally  takes  place. 
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J  (2)  SporulalMtt  is  apparently  a  rare  prticess  of  multiplication  iii  ■ 
First  the  pseudopodia  arc  drawn  in  and  the  animal  | 
ccomes  spherical;  a  three-layered  cyst  is  then  secreted.  By  J 
successive  divisions  uf  the  nucleus  from  five  hundred  to  six  | 
hundred  daughter  nuclei  are  produced.     Cell  wails  then  appear, 


ling  the  Amtba  into  as  many  cells  as  there  are  nuclei.    These 
Wfhula,  or  pseudopodios pores,  as   they  are  sometimes  called,   , 
mk  out  through  the  cyst  and  become  recognizable  as  Ameba 
ileus  in  ahout  three  weeks, 

The  Behavior  of  Ameba.  —  The  sum  total  of  all  the  move- 
nts of  an  animal  constitute  what  is  known  as  its  behavior. 
Ameba  these  movements  may  be  separated  into  those  con- 
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nected  with  locomotion  and  those  resulting  from  external  and 
internal  stimuli. 

Locomotion.  —  Ameba  moves  from  place  to  place  by  means 
of  finger-like  protrusions  of  the  body,  known  as  pseudopodia 
(Fig.  9,  j).  A  pseudopodium  is  formed  in  the  foUowing  manner. 
The  ectoplasm  bulges  out  and  enlarges  until  a  blunt  projection 
is  produced;  the  endoplasm  then  flows  into  it.  The  result  is 
a  movement  of  the  entire  animal  in  the  direction  of  the  pseudo- 
podium. If  more  than  one  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  there 
occurs  a  struggle  for  supremacy  until  finally  one  survives  while 
the  others  flow  back  and  gradually  disappear.  Ameba  moves, 
therefore,  by  thrusting  out  pseudopodia  and  then  flowing  into 
them. 

There  are  three  principal  theories  which  attempt  to  explain 
the  formation  of  pseudopodia.  (i)  The  adherence  theory  holds 
that  the  pseudopodium  adheres  on  one  side  more  strongly  than 
on  the  others,  and  that  the  entire  animal,  therefore,  moves  to- 
ward the  adhering  side.  (2)  The  surface  tension  theory  maintains 
that  local  changes  in  the  surface  tension  cause  the  currents  which 
initiate  movement.  (3)  According  to  the  contractile  theory , 
Ameba  moves  by  means  of  a  contractile  substance  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  In  advancing  the  Ameba  "extend  the  anterior 
end  free  in  the  water  and  attach  it  at  or  near  the  tip  and  then 
contract.  At  the  same  time  the  posterior  end  is  contracting 
and  the  substance  thus  pushed  and  pulled  forward  goes  to  form 
the  new  anterior  end  (Fig.  12,  A^  B).  ,  ,  .  In  other  cases 
the  anterior  end  is  lifted  free  and  then  curves  down  to  the  sub- 
stratum and  attaches,  forming  a  long  loop.  The  posterior  end 
is  then  released,  and  the  substance  flows  over  to  the  anterior 
end.  At  the  same  time  another  anterior  end  is  extended  (Fig. 
12,  C)." 

There  are  various  methods  of  imitating  the  movements  of  Ameba 
by  means  of  inorganic  substances.  One  of  these  is  as  follows: 
A  large  drop  of  mercury  is  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  watch 
glass  and  covered  with  10  per  cent  nitric  acid.    A  piece  of 
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slum  bichromate  when  placed  near  the  mercury  produces 
■solution  which  causes  local  lowering  of  the  surface  tension  ai 
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t  drop,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  projections  and  move- 
nt of  the  mercury  in  various  directions. 
|Reactionsto  Stimuli.  —A  turning  of  an  animal  resulting 
1  a  change  in  its  en\'ironment,  (or  example  an  increase  in 
i  intensity  of  the  light,  is  known  as  a  "  tro^tsm  "  or  "  taxis." 
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The  term  "  tropism ''  means  "  a  turning  '';  it  is  used  for  purely 
descriptive  purposes.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  psychic  phe- 
nomena of  the  lower  animals,  and  one  must  be  cautious  in  at- 
tributing to  them  his  own  mental  states.  The  term  **  tropism" 
merely  describes  an  animaFs  behavior  in  response  to  stimuli. 
The  kind  of  stimulus  employed  is  indicated  by  a  prefix.  The 
principal  kinds  of  tropisms  are  as  follows:  — 

(i)  Thigmotropism  =  reaction  to  contact 

(2)  Chemotropism  =  reaction  to  a  chemicaL 

(3)  Thermotropism  =  reaction  to  heat. 

(4)  Phototropism  =  reaction  to  light. 

(5)  Electrotropism  =  reaction  to  electric  current. 

(6)  Geotropism  =  reaction  to  gravity. 

(7)  Chromotropism  =  reaction  to  color. 

(8)  Rheotropism  =  reaction  to  current. 

"  Taxis  "  is  often  employed  instead  of  "  tropism,"  when  the 
terms  read  "  thigmotaxis,''  "  chemotaxis,"  etc  If  the  animal 
reacts  by  a  movement  toward  the  stimulus,  such  as  light,  it  is 
said  to  be  positively  phototropic  or  phototactic,  etc.;  if  away 
from  the  stimulus,  negatively  phototropic  or  phototactic,  etc. 
Ameha  has  been  foimd  to  respond  to  contact  with  solids,  to 
chemicals,  to  heat,  to  light,  to  colors,  and  to  electricity. 

Ameha  exhibits  negative  thigmotropism  when  touched  at  any 
point  with  a  solid  object;   the  part  affected  contracts  and  the 


Fio.  13.  — Thigmotropism  of  Ameha.    The  animal  moves  away  when 
stimulated  by  a  glass  rod.     (From  Jennings.) 

animal  moves  away  (Fig.  13).    When,  however,  ah  Ameba  is 
^oating  freely  in  the  water  and  a  pseudopodium  comes  in  con- 
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Fig.  i'4.  —  Chemotro- 
pism  of  A  meba.  The  ani- 
mal moves  away  when  a 
little  methyl  green  diffuses 
against  the  advancing  end. 
(From  Jennings.) 


cact  with  the  substratum,  the  animal  moves  in  the  direction 
of  that  pseudopodiiun  until  the  normal  creeping  position  has 
been  attained.  Contact  with  food  also  results  in  positive  re- 
actions. A  meba,  therefore,  reacts  negatively  to  a  strong  me- 
chanical stimulus  and  positively  to  a  weak  one. 

Chemoiropic  reactions  prove  that  A  meba  is  sensitive  to  changes 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  tl^p  water  surroimding  it.     "  It 
has  been  shown  to  react  negatively  when  the  following  sub- 
stances come  in  contact  with  one  side  of 
its  body;  methylene  blue,  methyl  green 
(Fig.  14),  sodium  chloride,  sodium  car- 
bonate,   potassium    nitrate,    potassiiun 
hydroxide,  acetic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
cane   sugar,  distilled   water,  tap  water, 
and  water  from  other  cultures  than  that 
in  which  the  Amceha  under  experimenta- 
tion lives." 

Negatively  thermotropic  reactions  result 
if  Ameba  is  locally  affected  by  heat,  since  the  animal  will  move 
away  from  heat  stimuli.     Cold  and  excessive  heat  retard  its 
activities,  which  cease  altogether  between  30**  and  35**  C. 

Ameba  is  negatively  phototropic,  since  it  will  orient  itself  in 
the  direction  of  the  ra)rs  of  a  strong  light  and  move  away  from 
it  (Fig.  is). 

In  Ameba  there  are  no  organs  that  can  be  compared  with  what 
we  call  sense  organs  in  higher  animals,  and  we  must  attribute  its 
reactions  to  stimuli  to  that  fimdamental  property  of  protoplasm 
called  irritability.  The  superficial  layer  of  cytoplasm  receives 
the  stimulus  and  transfers  the  effects  to  some  other  part  of  the 
body;  thus  may  be  shown  the  phenomenon  of  internal  irritabil- 
Uy  or  conductivity.  The  stimulus  causing  a  reaction  seems  to 
be  in  most  cases  a  change  in  the  environment.  The  behavior  of 
Ameba  in  the  absence  of  external  stimuli,  for  example  when  it 
is  suspended  freely  in  the  water  (p.  36),  shows  that  some  of  its 
activities  are  initiated  by  internal  causes. 
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The  reactions  of  A  meba 
to    stimuli    are    of    un- 
doubted value   to   the  individual 
and  to  the  preservation  of  the  race, 
for  the  negative  reaction  is  in  most 
cases  produced  by  injurious  agents 
|uch  as  strong  chemicals,  heat,  and 
mechanical  impacts,  whereas  posi- 
tive reactions  are  produced  usually 
by  beneficial  agents.     The  responses,  therefore,  in 
the  former  cases  carry  the  animal  out  of  danger, 
in  the  latter,  to  safety. 

Ameha  is  of  fimdamental  interest  to  animal  psy- 
chologists, since  it  represents  the  ^^ animal  mind" 
in  its  most  primitive  form.  Whether  or  not  the 
animal  is  in  any  degree  conscious  is  a  question  still 
unanswered.  If  Ameha  has  recognizable  sensations, 
they  must  be  infinitely  less  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  than  those  of  higher  organisms.  Further- 
more, it  is  unable  to  learn  from  the  few  kinds  of 
experiences  it  does  pass  through,  and  is  therefore 
lacking  in  memory  images. 

A  review  of  the  facts  thus  far  obtained  seems  to 
show  that  factors  are  present  in  the  behavior  of 

Ameba  "  comparable  to  the  habits, 
reflexes,  and  automatic  activities  of 
higher  organisms,"  and  "  if  Amoeba 
were  a  large  animal,  so  as  to  come 
within  the  everyday  experience  of 
r^/^'-.'^'i^T^^''^''^*"*'?*!,"   human  beings,  its  behavior  would  at 

oi  Ameba.    The  arrows  mdi-  „    r       i       i  •!_    ^«        *      •4.     r 

cate  the  direction  of  the  light   once  Call  forth  the  attribution  to  It  Ot 
rays  and  the  numbers  the   ^^^^  ^£  pleasure  and  pain,  of  hunger, 

successive  positions  assumed  '^  '  •     1        1 

by  the  animal.    The  Ameba   desire,  and  the  hke,  on  preasely  the 
always  moves  away  from    sailie  basis  as  we  attribute  these  things 

the  source  of  hght.     (From  ~ 

Jennings,  after  Davenport.)    tO  the  dog." 
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PHYLUM   PROTOZOA 

b.   RJttzopoda  in  General 

The  Protozoa  which  are  included  in  the  class  Khizopoda 

■e  been  grouped  into  four  principal  orders  according  to  the   , 

iracter  of  their  pseudopodia  and  the  structure  of  their  shells, 

if   these   are  present:    (i)   Ix>bosa,  {2)  Heuozoa,  (3)  Radio-   ' 

LASIA,  (4)    FORAUINIFERA. 

Order  I.   Lobosa.    Rhizopo da  with  fingerlike  {lobose}  pseudo-  ^ 
podia.     Most  of  the  LonosA  occur  in  fresh  water,  a  few 
moist  earth,  and  some  are  parasites. 
Examples:    Ameba   (Fig.   9),  Arcclla 
(Fig.  16),  and  Diffiugta  (Fig,   17). 

Arcella  (Fig.  16)  is  common  in  the 


I' 


1^,  pseuilupodiH  ;  j.  cdne  of  oiiening 
lata  ihcU:  4'  thread  atloching  nninml 
toinlerioi  of  shcUi  5,  Ducleus;  (>,  food 
vacuole ;  7,  gas  vacuole.  (Frum 
Lddy.) 


Fio.  17.  —  Dlffugia  tirat- 
lata  (order  Loacs*)  as  seen 
from  Itic  lide.  i,  ahell  com- 
posed of  miniilt  padides  o( 
sand;  j,  pseudapodja.     (From 


ize  on  the  bottoms  of  fresh-water  ponds  and  ditches.    It  has 
dome-shaped  brownish  shell  of  chitin  (i)  which  it  secretes. 

The  lobose  pseudopodia  (2)  protrude  from  a  circular  opening  (j) 

in  the  center  of  the  flattened  surface. 
Diffiugta  (Fig.  17)  is  another  common  member  of  the  order 

LoBOSA,  and  is  also  found  in  tbe  ooze  of  ponds.    Its  shell  (/) 

ooDMsts  of  minute  particles  of  sand  and  other  foreign  objecti 

held  together  by  chitin. 
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Order   a,    H«Iiozoa.  —  Rhizopoda  with  thin,    radially   ar- 
ranged pseudopodia,   which   are   usually    supported   by   axial 
threads   (Fig.    i8,   a).      Ex- 
amples: Actinosphariutn,  Ac- 
linophrys  (Fig.  18). 

Aclinophrys  (Fig.  18),  the 
sun  animalcule,  lives  among 
the  aquatic  plants  in  fresh- 
water ponds  and  ditches.  The 
body  appears  vesicular,  being 
crowded  with  vacuoles  (c). 
The  small  organisms  which 
ser\'e  as  food  strike  the 
pseudopodia,  pass  down  to 
with  a  krge  gaatric  ^^^  ti^dy,  and  are  engulfed; 
vacuole  ((),  contractile  vacuole  (c),  and  larger  organisms  (g)  aredtawn 

uxioi  filaments  (a)  in  the  rsylike  pseudo-    .         ,  .      _   .11       - 

,K,dia.     (From  Caltins,  after  Gren7ch«.)    ""      ^y     Several      neighbomg 

pseudopodia  acting  together. 

Order  3.  Radiolaria.  —  Marine  Rhizopoda  with  raylike 
pseudopodia,  a  central  perfor- 
ated capsule  of  chitin  (Fig.  19, 
sk.  j),  and  usually  a  larger  en- 
closing skeleton  of  silica  {sk.  i, 
sk.2).  Examples;  Actinomma 
(Fig.  19),  TkalasskoUa,  Heli- 
osphecra. 

The  shells  of  the  radio- 
larians,  upon  sinking  to  the 
sea  bottom,  form  radiolarian 
ooze;  this  becomes  hardened, 
producing  rock  strata  as  much 
as  1000  feet  thick.  These 
rocks  may  take  the  form  of 
quartzites,  flint,  or  chert  con- 
cretions. 


oulcr  (li,  I). 
Uk.  ,1)  spberei. 
Uaecket    and 
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Order  4.  Forominif  ers.  — Rhizopoda.  mostly  marine,  with  fine, 
branching  pseudopodia  which  fuse  forming  a  protoplasmic  net- 


work.    Examples:  Allogromi 


(Fig.  10),  Globigerina,  Uiscorbina. 
AUogromia  (Fig.  20)  lives  in 
fresh  water  and  has  a  chitinous 
shell  (sk.).  The  shells  of  many 
FoRAUiNiFERA  consist  ot  numer- 
ous chambers  connected  by  open- 
ings (foramina),  and  are  com- 
posed of  calcium  carbonate. 
When  these  shells  sink  to  the  sea- 
bottom,  they  become  Globigerina 
ooze,  which  solidifies,  forming 
gray  chalk  (Fig.  21). 


I 


.    Shells 
n  gray  chatk.     (From 
1    photogrnpli    by    the 
)lDgicsl  Survey  of  Iowa.) 


a.  Class  II.    MAsncoPHORA 

a.    Eughna  viridis 

Euglena  viridis  (Fig.  22)  is  a  small  greenish  Protozoon  which 

11  serve  to  point  out  the  characteristics  of  the  Mastigophoba. 

%  lives  in  small  bodies  of  fresh  water,  and  may  appear  in  ameba- 

s  (p.  j8). 


A:i' 


Fio.  II.  --  £ii(/fiiu  ciriih.  A.  view  ol  Im-tirjmming  specimen  showing 
details  o(  'tnictuTe;  B.  Bnothei  animal  showini;  chanm  oC  shape  and  striations; 
C  and  D.  outlines  shooinK  slages  of  conlrirlian:  B.  reproduction  by  lonci- 
tudinai  fission:  t  and  G,  division  vithin  a  cysl :  tm,  pyrtnoids  with  sheaths 
ol  paramyluini  ritr,  chrnmatophons;  e.r.  contractile  vacuoles;  t.  stigma  or 
eye-spot;  m.  mouth;  n,  nucleus;  r.  re>eT\'oir.  lA-D,  from  Bourike;  E-G 
pom  Boume,  alter  Stein.) 
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Anatomy.  —  Euglena  (Fig.  22)  is  a  simple  elongated  cell,  and, 
although  somewhat  elastic^  maintains  a  more  or  less  constant 
shape.  It  possesses,  in  addition  to  ectosarc  and  endosarc,  a  thin 
outer  membrane,  the  culicle,  which  is  striated,  as  shown  in  Figure 
22,  B.  Near  the  center  of  the  anterior  end  is  a  long  slender 
whiplike  process,  \h&  flagdlum,  which  extends  out  from  an  open- 
ing called  the  mouth  (Fig.  22,  A,  m).  From  the  mouth  a  tubular 
"  guUd  "  leads  to  a  permanent  vesicle,  the  reservoir  (-4,  r);  into 
this  reservoir  several  contractile  vacuoles  (-4,  cv)  discharge  their 
contents.  Close  to  the  reservoir  is  a  protoplasmic  mass  con- 
taining granules  of  a  red  coloring  matter,  hmmcUochrome ;  this 
is  called  the  stigma  or  eye-spot  (A ,  e)  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
especially  sensitive  to  light.  Near  the  center  of  the  body  is 
a  nucleus  (^,  n),  and  scattered  about  in  the  protoplasm  are  many 
oval  bodies,  greenish  in  color,  called  ckromatophores  (A,  chr). 

Physiology.  —  Nutrition.  —  Euglena  probably  does  not 
ingest  solid  particles  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  gullet,  but 
manufactures  its  own  food  by  the  aid  of  the  chlorophyll  contained 
in  the  chromatophores.  As  in  plants,  this  chlorophyll  is  able, 
in  the  presence  of  light,  to  break  down  the  carbon  dioxide  (CO2), 
thus  setting  free  the  oxygen,  and  to  unite  the  carbon  with  water, 
forming  a  substance  allied  to  starch,  called  paramylum  (Fig.  22, 
A  and  B,  am).  This  mode  of  nutrition  is  known  as  holo phytic. 
Some  organic  substances  are  probably  absorbed  through  the 
surface  of  the  body,  that  is,  saprophytic  nutrition  supplements 
the  holophytic.  Euglena  differs  from  most  animals  in  its  method 
of  nutrition,  since  the  majority  of  them  ingest  solid  particles  and 
are  said  to  be  holozoic. 

Behaviour.  —  Locomotion.  —  Euglena  because  of  its  elastic- 
ity is  able  to  squirm  through  small  openings,  but  its  chief  method 
of  locomotion  is  swimming.  The  flagellum,  consisting  of  four 
contractile  fibrils  which  are  wound  together  spirally,  bends  to 
and  fro,  drawing  the  animal  along. 

Reactions  to  Stimuli.  —  Euglena  is  very  sensitive  to  light, 
and  is  a  favorable  object  for  the  study  of  phototropism.    It 
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swims  toward  an  ordinary  light  such  as  that  from  a  window,  and 
if  a  culture  containing,  Euglena  is  examined,  most  of  the  ani- 
mals will  be  found  on  the  brightest  side.  This  is  of  distinct 
advantage  to  the  animal,  since  light  is  necessary  for  the  assimi- 
lation of  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  its  chlorophyll.  If  a  drop 
of  water  containing  Euglena  is  placed  in  the  direct  sunlight  and 
then  one  half  of  it  is  shaded,  the  animals  will  avoid  the  shady 
part  and  also  the  direct  sunlight,  both  of  which  are  injurious  to 
them,  and  will  remain  in  a 
small  band  between  the  two 
•  in  the  light  best  suited  for 
them,  that  is,  their  optimum 
(Fig.  23).  By  shading  various 
portions  of  the  body  of  a 
Euglma  it  has  been  found 
that  the  region  in  front  of 
D£jih7JiT,T;Z°'.,lS™  tte  .ye-spot  fa  mon.  «»lUve 
tolifsht.   The  light  comes  Irom  the  direc-   than    any    Other    part.      It 

indicated   by    the    dots.      The    EagUna    Euglente     are      Swimming 

rSi^VtrS'jr"""  through  the  w.ter  it  k  this 
anterior    end    which    first 
reaches  an  injurious  environment;  the  animals  give  the  avoiding 
reaction  at  once,  and  arc  thus  carried  out  of  danger. 

Reproduction.  —  Reproduction  in  Euglena  takes  place  by 
binary  httgiludinal  division  {Fig.  22,  E).  The  nucleus  divides 
by  a  primitive  sort  of  mitosis.  The  body  begins  to  divide  at 
the  anterior  end.  The  old  flagellum  is  retained  by  one  half,  while 
a  new  flagellum  is  developed  by  the  other.  Frequently  Euglena 
become  spherical  and  secrete  a  gelatinous  covering,  called  a 
cyst.  Periods  of  drought  are  successfully  passed  while  in  the 
encysted  condition,  the  animals  becoming  active  when  water  is 
again  encountered.  Sometimes  divbion  takes  place  during 
encystment  (Fig.  22,  F,  G).  One  cyst  usually  produces  two 
Euglena,  although  these  may  divide  while  still  within  the  old 
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cyst  wall,  making  four  in  all.  Recent  observers  have  recorded 
as  many  as  thirty-two  young  flagellated  Euglma  which  escaped 
from  a  single  cyst 

b.  MasHgophora  in  Getmral 

The  Mastigophora  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  other 

Protozoa  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  flagella.     Four  orders 

are  usually  realized:    (i)  Flagellata,  (2)  Choanoflagel- 

LATA,    (3)    DiNOFLACELlATA,    (4)    CVSTOPLAGELLATA, 

Order  i.  Flagellata.  —  Mastigophora  with  one  or  more 
flagella  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  Examples:  Euglena 
{Fig.  22),  Masligameba  (Fig.  24),  Chilomonas  (Fig.  25),  Uroglena 
(Fig.  26),  Vohox  (Fig.  27). 
Mastigameba  (Fig.  24)  is 
of  special  interest,  since  it 


Fio.  n.—Uat- 

Uiameka  rcptani,  ■ 

FLAGELI.ATE. 


Fio.    ij.  —  Ckih- 
k  FLAoeitATe. 

ole;  fi,  fligella;  t.  gul- 
let; fin,  nucleus;  i. 
dorsal  or  upper  lip; 
y,  ventral  or  lower  lip. 
(From  Jennings.) 


Fig.  a6,  —  UroKltna  amiri- 
cana.  a  large  colonial  Flagel- 
late. (From  Betgen  and  Davis, 
adapted  ariei  Moore.) 


appears  to  combine  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  both 
the  RmzopODA  and  Mastigophora,  that  is,  it  possesses  pseudo- 
podia  and  also  a  distinct  flageilum.  It  is  therefore  able  to  creep 
about  on  a  solid  object  or  swim  directly  through  the  water. 

Chilcmimas  (Fig.  2g)  is  a  very  common  Flagellate  in  labo- 
iBtcny  cultures.     UrogUna  (Fig.  26)  forms  spheroidal  colonies 
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consisting  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  held  together  by  a 
gelatinous  matrix.  This  form  is  often  responsible  for  the  "  oily 
odor  "  of  drinking  water  caused  by  the  escape  of  small  droplets 
of  an  oil-like  substance  from  the  cells. 

Volvox  (Fig.  27)   is  a  colonial  Flagellate  found  in  fresh- 
water ponds.    It  may  consist  of  as  many  as  twelve  thousand 


Fig.  37.  —  VbIihh  ticbalor,  a  large  colonial  Flagellate.  A,  ■  sexually  ripe 
colony,  showing  microgaDieles.  $ ,  and  macrogsmetes,  9 ,  in  various  stages  of 
aevelopmcnl.  B,  a  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  colony  highly  magnified,  show- 
ing three  flagellate  cclU  united  by  protoplasmic  threads,  and  a  slnglt  repro- 
ductive cell,  rp;  it,  stigmai  cv,  contractile  vacuole.  (From  Bourne,  after 
KelUker.) 

cells.     Protoplasmic  strands  connect  each  cell  with  those  that 
surround  it  (Fig.  17  B))  physi^agkal  cotUinuUy  is  thus  estab- 
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Ail  of  the  cells  are  not  alike,  since  some  of  thera,  the  germ- 
cells  (Fig.  27.  S  and  C)  are  able  to  produce  new  colonies,  but 
others,  called  somaitc  or  body  cfJls,  have  no  reproductive  power. 
Some  of  the  germ  cells,  the  parlhctiogonidia,  grow  large,  divide 
into  many  cells,  drop  into  the  center  of  the  mother  colony,  and 
finally  escape  through  a  break  in  the  wall.  Other  germ  cells  (S) 
produce  by  division  a  great  number  of 
minute  microgametes  or  spermatozoa, 
and  still  others  grow  large,  becoming 
macrogametes  or  eggi  (  s  ).     The 


I 


riG.    IB.  —  MOHOIIJO 

>   Choamoflagellaie 

©i"'l'- 

Jf       -^6^ 

lile    MMole;  J(.   fligcl 

F;c.    ag.  —  f roifroifoii 

ia    kaccifli.    a 

lum ;      nu,      nucleus 

colonial   CMO^NOl'tAGEM.* 

IE.     0.  ameboid 

.,    .lalfc.       (From     Ih 

cell;    b.  a  cell  dividing;  c 

cell  with  small 

collar;    t.   jelly.     (From 

loiy,  aflet  Kent.) 

Nnlural  History.  afWr  Kc 

nt.) 

are  fertilized  by  the  spermatozoa,  and,  after  a  resting  stage, 
develop  into  new  colonies. 

Order  a.  Choanoflagellata.  —  Mastigophora  with  a  con- 
tractile protoplasmic  collar  from  the  bottom  of  which  extends 
a  single  flagellum.  Examples:  Monosiga  (Fig.  28),  Protero- 
spongia  (Fig.  29). 

Order  3.  Dinoflagellata.  —  Mastigophora  with  two  flagella, 
one  at  the  anterior  end,  the  other  |>assing  around  the  body, 
often  in  a  groove.     E.xamples:   Peridinium  (Fig.  30),  Ccralium. 
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Order  4.     Cystoflftgellata.  —  Mastigophoka  with  two  flagella, 
one  resembling  a  tentacle,  the  other  lying  in  the  gullet    Ex- 
amples :      NoclUuca    (F^.    31), 
Lepiodiscus. 

Enormous  numbers  of  Nodi- 
luca  are  often  found  floating 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  giv- 
ing  it  the  appearance,  as  Haeckel 


FlO.  30.  —  Peridiniam 
dictriens,  a  Dihof  lac  el- 
late,  a,  Aagellum  of  longi- 
tudin^  groove ;  6,  flagel- 
lum  of   transverse  groove; 


by    t< 


Fic.  31. — Narlilucamili- 
aris.  a  Cvsioflagellate. 
(From  Weysse,  »ftet  CicD- 
towsU.) 


says,  of  "tomato  soup."    At  night  they  are  phosphorescent, 
emitting  a  bluish  or  greenish  light. 


3.  Class  III.    Sporozoa 
a.  Monocysiis 

Mtmocystis  (Fig.  32)  is  a  Sporozoon  easily  obtained  for  study 
in  the  laboratory,  since  it  is  a  parasite  in  the  seminal  vesicles  of 
Ihe  common  earthworm.  It  is  about  t-J^  inch  long.  No 
locomotor  organs  of  any  kind  are  present.  The  life  history  cf 
Monocysiis  is  shown  in  Figure  32,  and  may  be  described  briefly 
as  follows. 

The  animals  arc  in  some  unknown  way  transferred  from  or.e 
earthworm  to  another  as  spores  {Fig.  32,  K),  each  containing 


^F  Fig.  31.  —  Uonocyilii.  a  Si>OEOz00N  parasitic  in  <h«  seminal  vesicle  of  the 
Carlbwarm.  A.  the  einhl  sporoioites  (if)  eacflpinsr  from  Ihc  sporocyst.  B, 
■  yauag  tropboioite  (Ir)  among  the  9perm-mather  cells  lip)  of  the  earthworm. 
C,  a  (ret  individuil  with  ■  few  withered  sperm  celia  adheri-;-  lo  it.  D,  a  mature 
individual  attached  lo  the  sperm-funnel  (sf)  of  the  earthw;  ..n.  E,  two  mature 
indiviiinab  Joir.fd  side  by  side.  F,  two  Individuals  have  formed  a  cyst;  en, 
endocsrst;  <f.  epieysl;  ».  nudeua.  G.  gametes  (;an)  formed  by  one  individual 
witbin  the  cyst.  H,  conjugation  of  gametes  to  form  lygotes  |iy).  I,  lygotei 
that  have  secreted  spoie  cza  or  spoTocysis  and  have  become  sporoblasli  (ip). 
■  lintln  Epotoblast  <□  which  the  nucleus  has  divided,  forming  eight  daughtet 
_"  '  ".1  fully  developed  sporocyst  conlainica  eight  sporoioites  (jfj). 
nn  Bovnc.  (iter  Cufnot  and  Bourne.) 
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eight  elongated  bodies  called  sporozoUes  (K,  Ay  sffz).  Each 
sporozoite  penetrates  a  bundle  of  sperm  mother  cells  (B,  sp)  of 
the  earthworm,  and  is  then  termed  a  trophozoite  {B,  tr).  Here  it 
lives  at  the  expense  of  the  cells  among  which  it  lies.  The 
spermatozoa  of  the  earthworm,  which  are  deprived  of  nourish- 
ment by  the  parasite,  slowly  shrivel  up  (C),  finally  becoming 
tiny  filaments  on  the  surface  of  the  trophozoite  (D), 

When  this  stage  is  reached,  two  trophozoites  come  together  (E) 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  common  two-layered  cyst  wall  (F,  ep, 
en).  Each  then  divides,  producing  a  number  of  small  cells  called 
gametes  (G).  The  gametes  unite  in  pairs  (H)  to  form  zygotes 
(zy).  It  is  probable  that  the  gametes  produced  by  one  of  the 
trophozoites  do  not  fuse  with  each  other,  but  with  gametes 
produced  by  the  other  trophozoite  enclosed  in  the  cyst.  Each 
zygote  becomes  lemon-shaped,  and  secretes  a  thin  hard  wall  about 
itself.  It  is  now  known  as  a  sporoblast  (/).  The  nucleus  of  the 
sporoblast  divides  successively  into  two,  four,  and  finally  eight 
daughter  nuclei  (7);  each  of  these,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  cytoplasm,  becomes  a  sporozoite  {Ky  A,spz). 

b.  Plasmodium  vivax 

One  of  the  best  known  of  all  the  Sporozoa  is  Plasmodium 
vivaXy  which  causes  malarial  fever.  This  minute  animal  was 
discovered  in  the  blood  of  malaria  patients  by  a  French  military 
doctor,  Laveran.  It  was  suggested  by  this  investigator,  in 
1 89 1,  that  the  parasite  is  probably  transmitted  from  man  to  man 
by  some  blood-sucking  insects,  and  this  hypothesis  was  proved 
to  be  correct  by  the  work  of  Major  Ross  in  1899.  Not  only  was 
it  demonstrated  that  malaria  is  spread  by  insects,  but  it  was 
proved  that  human  beings  can  only  become  infected  by  the  bite 
of  a  diseased  mosquito  belonging  to  the  genus  Anopheles,  The 
two  most  common  genera  of  mosquitoes  are  Culex  and  Ano- 
pheles, One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  distinguishing  one  from 
the  other  is  by  observing  their  position  when  at  rest.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  harmless  CtUex  holds  its  abdomen  approximately 
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parallel  to  the  surface  on  which  it  alights,  whereas  the  abdomen 
of  Anopheles  is  held  at  an  angle. 

There  are  three  well  known  types  of  malaria;  these  may  be 
recognized  by  the  intervals  between  successive  chills,  (i) 
Tertian  fever ^  caused  by  Plasmodium  vivax,  is  characterized  by 
an  attack  every  forty-eight  hours;  (2)  quartan  fever j  caused  by 
Plasmodium  malaruB^  with  an  attack  every  seventy-two  hours, 
and  (3)  estivo-autumnal  or  pernicious  fever,  caused  by  Plas- 
modium falciparum,  produces  attacks  daily,  or  more  or  less  con- 
stant fever.  The  life  histories  of  these  three  species  of  Plas- 
modium differ  very  slightly  one  from  another. 

Tertian  fever  is  transmitted  by  diseased  female  mosquitoes 
only.  The  mouth  parts  of  these  insects  are  adapted  for  piercing. 
When  they  have  been  thrust  into  the  skin  of  the  victim,  a  little 
saliva  is  forced  into  the  wound.  This  saliva  contains  a  weak 
poison,  which  is  supposed  to  prev  mt  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
and  thus  the  clogging  of  the  puncture.  Blood  is  sucked  up  by 
the  mouth  parts  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  mosquito; 
this  process  occupies  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  minutes. 
With  the  saliva  a  number  of  parasites,  which  were  stored  in  the 
salivary  glands  of  the  insect,  find  their  way  into  the  wound. 
The  human  blood  corpuscles  are  immediately  entered  by  the 
parasites,  and  their  contents  slowly  consumed.  Finally  the 
blood  corpuscle  breaks  down,  and  the  spores,  which  were  formed 
within  it  by  the  parasite,  escape. 

The  malaria  parasite  multiplies  very  rapidly,  and  the  "  chill  " 
so  characteristic  of  the  disease  results  either  from  the  simul- 
taneous destruction  of  great  numbers  of  blood  corpuscles  or 
from  the  liberation  of  a  poison  produced  by  the  parasites. 
When  a  mosquito  bites  a  malaria  patient,  it  sucks  up  some 
of  the  parasites  with  the  blood.  These  parasites  pass  through 
part  of  their  life  history  within  the  alimentary  canal  and 
body  cavities  of  the  insect,  and,  after  a  period  of  multiplica- 
tion, make  their  way  into  the  salivary  glands.  They  are  then 
ready  to  be  injected  into  the  next  human  being  the  mosquito 
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bites.  Quinine  is  the  remedy  commonly  used  against  the 
malarial  parasite.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  yoimger  stages 
of  the  organism,  causing  their  death. 

c.  Sporozoa  in  General 

The  Sporozoa  are  Protozoa  without  motile  organs.  They 
are  parasitic  in  Metazoa.  Reproduction  is  mainly  by  spore 
formation.  The  following  classification  is  simplified  from  Min- 
chin's  account  in  Lankester's  Treatise  an  Zoolagyy  Part  I. 

Subclass  i.  Tblosporidia.  —  Sporozoa  in  which  the  life  of 
the  individual  ends  in  spore  formation. 

Order  i.  Oregarinida. — Telosporidia  possessing  a  firm 
pellicle  and  complex  ectosarc;  intracellular  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  life  cycle,  later  free  in  the  body  cavities  of  inverte- 
brates.    Examples:  Monocystis  (Fig.  32),  Porospora^  Gregarina. 

Monocystis  (Fig.  32)  may  be  found  in  the  seminal  vesicles  of 
almost  every  earthworm;  Gregarina  is  a  common  parasite  of  the 
cockroach;  and  Porospora  gigantea,  which  reaches  a  length  of 
two-thirds  of  an  inch,  inhabits  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  lob- 
ster. 

Order  2.  Coccidiidea.  —  Telosporidia  simple  in  structure; 
trophozoite  is  a  minute  intracellular  parasite.  Example:  Coc- 
cidium. 

Members  of  this  order  are  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and 
intestine  of  man  and  other  vertebrates,  and  in  Arthropoda  and 

MOLLUSCA. 

Order  3.  Hsemosporidia.  —  Telosporidia  parasitic  in  the 
blood  of  vertebrates.     Example:    Plasmodium  (p.  50). 

Subclass  2.  Neosporidia.  —  Sporozoa  which  give  rise  to 
spores  at  intervals  during  active  life. 

Order  i.  Mjrxosporidia.  —  Neosporidia  with  ameboid  inter- 
cellular trophozoite.     Example:   Nosema. 

The  Myxosporidia  are  parasitic  especially  in  Arthropoda 
and  fish,  frequently  causing  serious  epidemics  in  aquaria. 
Nosema  bambycis  produces  the  silkworm  disease,  p^brine. 
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^H    Order  2.    Sarcosporidift.  —  Neosporidi'V  usually  parasitic  ii)>*t 
^Ftiie  muscles  o£  vertebrates.     Example*  Sarcocvstts 

The  most  common  Sarcosporidia  are  Sarcocyslts  mtcsc/ieri-  I 
ana  in  the  muscle  of  the  pig.  5.  murts  in  that  uf  the  mouse,  S.* 
Undeinanni,  rarely  occurring  in  the  muscles  of  human  bemgs. 


1 4.  Class  IV.    Infusobia 
Paramecium  caudatum 


^f  lar  animats  visible  to  the 

naked  eye  if  a  proper  back- 
ground is  provided.    They 

are  found  in  fresh  wate- ; 

and  usually  appear  in  cul- 
tures prepared  for  Amcba 

as  described  on  page  28. 
Anatomy. — Puramecium 

(Fig.  iS)  is  a  cigar-shaped 

animal  with  a  depression 

called  the  oral  groove  (o.g.) 

extending  from  the  forward 

end   obliquely  backward, 

ending   just   posterior   to 

the  middle  of  the  body. 

The  mouth  («.)  is  situated 

^^Bear  the  end  of  the  oral 
^Bgroove.  Endosarc  (en.) 
^^fsnd  ectosarc  (ec.)  occur  in 

Paramfdum  as  in  Ameba. 

Covering  the  surface  is  an 

additional  membrane,  the 

peUick  (p.)  or  cuticle:  this 

can   easily  be   seen   if    a 

drop  or  two  of  35  per  cent     vacuoles.    (From  Jeanings) 
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Pa OTozoo H.  Z>id JHJiim.  Thctrich- 
ocysts  are  dliichargEd  aod  mc- 
cbanically  force  the  enemy  away. 
(From  Mast  in  Bivl.  But.) 


alcohol  is  added  to  a  drop  of  water  containing  specimens.  The 
pellide  will  then  be  raised  as  a  blister,  and  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  many  hexagonal  areas 
which  produce  stritUions  on  the 
surface. 

The  motile  organs  are  thin 
thread-like  cilia,  one  of  which  pro- 
jects from  the  center  of  each  hex- 
agonal area  of  the  cuticle.  The 
beating  of  the  cilia  proi>els  the 
animal  forward  or  backward,  and 
draws  food  particles  into  the 
mouth. 

Just  beneath  the  pellicle  is  a 
layer  of  spindle-shaped  ca\'ities  in 
the  ectoplasm  filled  with  a  semi-fluid  substance.  These  are 
called  trichocysls  (Ir.),  and  are  probably  weapons  of  offense  and 
defense.  Under  certain  conditions  the  trichocysts  may  be  ex- 
ploded, for  c.\ample  when  a  little  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the 
water,  and  long  threads  are  discharged. 
Figure  34  shows  a  Paramecium  repelling 
the  attack  of  another  Pkotozoon  by  the 
explosion  of  its  trichocysts. 

Two  confractile  vacuoles  are  present, 
one  near  either  end  of  the  body.  Each 
communicates  with  a  large  portion  of  the 

body  by  means  of  a  system  of  radiating       pic    as.  —  PaiameciuK 
canals,  six  to   ten   in   number.     These  swimming  in  a  soluiion  of 
,         11     .    n   -  .    •  ■  <     India  ink.  sbowine  ibc  dis- 

canals  collect  fluid  from  the  surround-  chnrce  of  ihe  contractile 
ing  protoplasm  and  pour  it  into  the  vbcuoIss  m  the  outside. 
.        ^  ^  "^— -  DshlKren  ant)  Kcp- 


vacuole.-    The  vacuoles  contract   alter- 
nately  af    intervals    of    about    ten    to 
twenty  seconds.     Their  fluid  contents  a 
outside  (Fig.  35).     As  in  Ameba,  they  act 
and  respiration. 


;r  Jennings.) 


:  discharged  to  the 
s  organs  of  excretion 


a 
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of  Bacteria  and  minute  Protozoa.    The  cilia 

ui  the  oral  groove 

(F'S   35j  "S-)  create  a  current  of 

^ 

water    toward    the    mouth    (m.). 

-'-^       ■ 

Food  particles  are  forced  down  the 

Z    ^  ■ 

gullet  (g.)  by  a  row  of  cilia  which 

fil 

have  fused  side  by  side,  forming 

an  undulalittg  membrane.     At  the 

end  of  the  gullet  a/ooJ  vacuole  (f.v.) 

¥     it 

is  produced;  this  when  fully  formed 

■^/       ^^ 

separates  from  the  gullet  and  is 

W     ^; 

swept  away  by  the  rotary  stream-                   . 

^  !i 

ing  movement  of  the  endoplasm,               JK 

known   as  cyclosis.      This  carries           jra 

the  food  vacuole  around  a  definite          ffr 

course,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in         A 

li 

Figure  jj.     Digestion  occurs  within      -^-^^a-. 

ii 

^^  the  food  vacuole.     Undigested  par-    Mt^^ 

i  s 

^k  tides  are  cast  out  at  a  definite    Wji 

II 

■  anal  spot  (Fig.  33,  an.),  which  can    ¥fk  5 

^1 

^B  only  be  seen  when  the  faces  are    S^ 

H  voided.     The   processes  of  diges-    1^ 

^■5 

^B  tion,  absorption,  assimilation,  ex-      ^'if 

"1 

^ftcretion,  and  respiration  are  similar     '"^L-. 

1 

H  to  those  described  for  Ameba.                   ©L 

k'      1 

^P      Behavior.  —  Locomotion.  —  If             Vl 

confined  in  close  quarters,    Para-                 ^ 

^                         6..| 

nudum  exhibits  elaslicily,  and  can 

^m    ^^.          =   g 

squirm    through    small    openings; 

'^L  1-i 

■      but  when  in  a  free  field  it  smms 

n    3^ 

H    by  means  of  its  cilia.    These  are 

m%     ^ 

H    iiiclined  backward  and  obliquely, 

BJ  -'  '- 

H    so  that  the  body  is  rotated  in  its 

lyi    % 

H   long  ajds  over  to  the  left  as  well 

F       L 

^L.'Oe  propelled  forward  (Fig.  36). 

'  M 
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"  The  cilia  in  the  oral  groove  beat  more  effectively  than  those 
elsewhere.  The  result  is  to  turn  the  anterior  end  continually 
away  from  the  oral  side,  just  as  happens  in  a  boat  that  is  rowed 
on  one  side  more  strongly  than  on  the  other.  As  a  result  the 
animal  would  swim  in  circles,  turning  continually  toward  the 
aboral  side,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  rotates  on  its  long  axis. 
Through  the  rotation  the  forward  movement  and  the  swerving 
to  one  side  are  combined  to  produce  a  spiral  course.  The  swerv- 
ing when  the  oral  side  is  to  the  left,  is  to  the  right;  when  the  oral 
side  is  above,  the  body  swerves  downward;  when  the  oral  side 
is  to  the  right,  the  body  swerves  to  the  left,  etc.  Hence  the 
swerving  in  any  given  direction  is  compensated  by  an  equal 
swerving  in  the  opposite  direction;  the  resultant  is  a  spiral  path 
having  a  straight  axis  "  (Fig.  36). 

Rotation  is  thus  effective  in  enabling  an  unsymmetrical 
animal  to  swim  in  a  straight  course  through  a  medium  which 
allows  deviations  to  right  or  left,  and  up  or  down. 

Reactions  to  Stimuli.  —  Paramecium  responds  to  stimuli 
pither  negatively  or  positively.    The  negative  response  is  known 


Fig.  37.  —  Diagram  of  the  avoiding  reaction  of  Paramecium.  A  is  a  solid 
object  or  other  source  of  stimulation.  1—6,  successive  positions  occupied 
by  the  animal.     (The  rotation  on  the  long  axis  is  not  shown.)    (From  Jennings.) 


as  the  "  avoiding  reacHon  "  (Fig.  37) ;  it  takes  place  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.    When  a  Paramecium  receives  an  injurious  stimulus 
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at  its  anterior  end,  it  reverses  its  cilia  and  swims  backward  for 
a  short  distance  out  of  the  region  of  stimulation;  then  its  rota- 
tion decreases  in  rapidity  and  it  swerves  toward  the  aboral  side 
more  strongly  than  under  normal  conditions.  Its  posterior 
end  then  becomes  a  sort  of  pivot  upon  which  the  animal  swings 
about  in  a  drcle  (Fig.  37,  ;^s)'  During  this  revolution  samples 
of  the  surrounding  medium  are  brought  into  the  oral  groove. 
When  a  sample  no  longer  contains  the  stimulus,  the  cilia  resiune 
their  normal  beating,  and  the  animal  moves  forward  again.  If 
this  once  more  brings  it  into  the  region  of 
the  stimulus,  the  avoiding  reaction  is  re- 
peated; this  goes  on  as  long  as  the  animal 
receives  the  stimulus.  The  repetition  of 
the  avoiding  reaction  is  very  well  shown 
when  Paramecium  enters  a  drop  of  ^  per 
cent  acetic  acid.  In  attempting  to  get  out 
of  the  drop  the  surrounding  water  is  en- 
countered; to  this  the  avoiding  reaction  is 
given  and  a  new  direction  is  taken  within 
the  acid,  which  of  course  leads  to  the  water 
and  another  negative  reaction.  The  accompanying  Figure  38 
shows  part  of  the  pathway  made  by  a  single  Paramecium  under 
these  conditions. 

Paramecium  responds  positively  under  certain  conditions. 
Often  it  comes  to  rest  against  an  object,  positive  thigmotropism. 
When  subjected  to  chemical  substances  or. heat,  it  swims  about 
in  all  directions,  giving  the  avoiding  reaction  until  it  succeeds  in 
getting  into  a  suitable  environment.  This  is  the  method  of  trial 
and  error,  that  is,  the  animal  tries  all  directions  until  the  one  is 
discovered  which  allows  it  to  escape  from  the  region  of  un- 
favorable stimulation.  "  For  each  chemical  there  is  a  certain 
optimum  concentration  in  which  the  Paramecia  are  not  caused 
to  react.''  There  is  also  an  optimum  temperature ,  which  lies, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  between  24°  and  28°  C. 

Gravity  stimulates   Paramecium  in  some  unknown  way  to 


Fio.  38.  —  Path  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  Pth 
ramecium  in  a  drop 
of  acid.  (From  Jen- 
nings.) 
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orient  itself  with  the  forward  end  pointing  upward,  so  that  if  a 
number  are  equally  distributed  in  a  test  tube  of  water,  they  will 
gradually  find  their  way  to  the  top.  In  running  water,  Para- 
mecia  swim  upstream,  probably  because  the  current  would  inter- 
fere with  the  beating  of  the  cilia  if  any  other  direction  were 
taken.  The  electric  current  also  affects  the  beating  of  the  cilia 
and  causes  certain  definite  movements. 

Frequently  Paramecium  may  be  stimulated  in  more  than  one 
way  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  a  specimen  which  is  in 
contact  with  a  solid  is  acted  upon  by  gravity,  and  may  be  acted 
upon  by  chemicals,  heat,  currents  of  water,  and  other  stimuli. 
It  has  been  found  that  gravity  always  gives  way  to  other  stimuli, 
and  that  if  more  than  one  other  factor  is  at  work  the  one  first 
in  the  field  exerts  the  greater  influence. 

Both  the  spontaneous  activities,  such  as  swinuning,  and  re- 
actions due  to  external  stimuli,  are  due  to  changes  in  the  internal 
condition  of  the  animal.  The  physiological  condition  of  Parame- 
cium, therefore,  determines  the  character  of  its  response.  This 
physiological  state  is  a  dynamic  condition,  changing  continually 
with  the  processes  of  metabolism  going  on  within  the  living 
substance  of  the  animal.  Thus  one  physiological  state  resolves 
itself  into  another;  this  "  becomes  easier  and  more  rapid  after 
it  has  taken  place  a  number  of  times,"  giving  us  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  stimuli  and  reactions  have  a  distinct  effect  upon 
succeeding  responses. 

"  We  may  sum  up  the  external  factors  that  produce  or  deter- 
mine reactions  as  follows:  (i)  The  organism  may  react  to  a 
change,  even  though  neither  beneficial  nor  injurious.  (2)  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  interfere  with  the  normal  current  of  life 
activities  produces  reactions  of  a  certain  sort   (*  negative  0- 

(3)  Any  change  that  tends  to  restore  or  favor  the  normal  life 
processes  may  produce  reactions  of  a  different  sort  C  positive  ')• 

(4)  Changes  that  in  themselves  neither  interfere  with  nor  assist 
the  normal  stream  of  life  processes  may  produce  negative  or 
positive  reactions,  according  as  they  are  usually  followed  by 
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changes  that  are  injurious  or  beneficial.  (5)  Whether  a  ^ven 
change  shall  produce  reaction  or  not  often  depends  on  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  of  the  performance  of  the  metabolic 
processes  of  the  organism  under  the  existing  conditions.  This 
makes  the  behavior  fundamentally  regulatory." 

Reproduction.  —  Paramecium  reproduces  only  by  simple 
binary  division.  This  process  is  interrupted  occa^onally  by 
a  temporary  union  (conjugation)  of  two  indi- 
viduals and  a  subsequent  mutual  fertilization. 

BiNAKY  FISSION.  —  In  binary  fission  the 
animal  divides  transversely  (Fig.  39).  Both 
the  macronucleus  (Fig.  39,  N)  and  micro- 
nucleus  (rt)  divide,  forming  daughter  nuclei. 
A  new  gullet  (o')  is  budded  off  from  the  old 
gullet  (0),  and  two  new  contractile  vacuoles 
arise.  The  animal  is  then  divided  into  two 
by  a  constriction.  The  entire  process  occupies 
from  about  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  The 
daughter  Paramecia  grow  rapidly  and  divide 
again  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  or  even 
sooner,  depending  on  the  temperature,  food, 
and  other  external  conditions.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  one  Paramecium  may  be  re-  ««»""<  dividing  hy 
sponsible  for  the  production  of  368,000,000  ^i,  macionudcus ; 
offspring  in  one  month.  "■  ",'>  micronudeui ; 

Conjugation. — The  conditions  that  initi-   Paramecium    figured 
ate  conjugation  are  not  yfet  known,  but  the  •"'  '*°  micronudri. 
,.  .  ,  ,  .        ,   ,,      (From Sedgwick, alter 

complicated  stages   have   been   quite   fully  Hettwig.) 

worked  out.  When  two  Paramecia,  which 
are  ready  to  conjugate,  come  together,  they  remain  attached  to 
each  other  because  of  the  adhesive  state  of  the  external  proto- 
plasm. The  ventral  surfaces  of  the  two  animals  are  opposed, 
and  a  protoplasmic  bridge  is  constructed  between  then.  As 
soon  as  this  union  is  effected,  the  nuclei  pass  throui^b  a  series 
of  stages  which  have  been  Ukened  to  the  maturation  processes 
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of  metazoan  eggs  (Chap,  m,  p.  8i).  Reference  to  Figure  40 
will  help  to  make  dear  the  following  description.  The  micro- 
nucleus  moves  from  its  normal  position  in  a  concavity  of  the 
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Fig.  40.  —  Paramecia  conjugating,  a-q,  stages  in  the  nuclei  during  con- 
jugation and  the  subsequent  divisions  of  the  conjugants  during  the  period  oi 
nuclear  reconstruction.  The  original  macronuclei  have  been  omitted  except 
in  stage  a.     (After  Cailuns  and  Cull.) 
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macronucleus    (Fig.   33,-  mi.),   grows    larger,   then    lengthens, 
forming  a  spindle  (Fig.  40,  a),  and  subsequently  divides  into 
two  (ft).    These  immediately  di\-ide  again  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  resting  stage.    The  resultant  four  nuclei  (c)  have 
been  compared  to  the  four  sper- 
matozoa produced  by  a  primary 
spermatocyte  or  to  an  egg  with 
its  polar  bodies,  and   the  di\i- 
sions  are  considered  as  the  first 
and  second  maturation  mitoses 
(see  p.  81).     Three  of  the  four 

I  nuclei  degenerate  (d),  the  fourth 

^divides  again.    During  this  di\  1 

^on  the  granules  of  chromatin 

I  contained  in  the  nuclei  separite 
into   two   groups,   one   small  r      ,-^^^       K^^'i'f 
(Fig.   41,    A,    m.n.)    than 


'V  <M, 


Blklere 
^"  nuclei 


t 


ler  nucleus  might  be  con 
iBidered  comparable  to  the  male 
nucleus,  the  other  to  the  female. 
The  male  nucleus  migrates  across  , 
the  protoplasmic  bridge  between  ^"f 


mr^ 


;.  41.  — Twoviewsol  Ihemicro 
i  during  tfae  can j ligation  o( 
mnium.    A.  the  B[rind1c  formed 

,      ,^,  ^  ,     ^glhedivisionolthemicroQUdeui 

the  two  animals  (Fig.  40.  f)  and    which  reaulH  in  thi  production  of  K 

unites  with  the  female  nucleus  of  '"^f,  f™'«   nucleus   i/.h)  and  » 
smaller  male  nucleus  (m.n).     B,  the 
the  other  COnjUgant  (Fig.  40.  g;    fusion  of  the  male  nucleus  («,■)  of 
Fig.     41,    B),    forming    a    fusion    <•"«  conjugant  with  the  female  nucUu. 
^,  ,~  ,,       _,  .      (/.")  of  the  other  eonjugaot.     (From 

nucleus    (rig.    40,    A).      Thus    is    Calkinsand  Cullin-JrcWo/.  Pm/ul.) 

fertilization  effected. 

The  conjugants  separate  soon  after  fertilization  (Fig.  40,  g) 
The  macronucleus.  which  up  to  this  time  has  remained  at  rest, 
now  assumes  a  vermiform  shape,  breaks  up  into  small  segments, 
and  then  dissolves.  Shortly  after  separation  the  fusion  nucleus 
of  each  conj'ugant  di\-ides  by  mitosis  into  two  (0.  these  two  into 
four  (;'),  and  these  four  into  eight  nuclei  equal  in  size  (k).    Four 
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of  these  increase  in  size  and  develop  into  macronudei  (/);  the 
other  four  remain  micronuclei.  The  whole  animal  then  divides 
by  binary  fission  (w,  «),  each  daughter  cell  securing  two  of  the 
macronudei  and  two  micronudei  (o).  Another  binary  division 
(p)  results  in  four  cells  each  with  one  macronucleus  and  one 
micronudeus  (q).  An  indefinite  number  of  generations  are 
produced  by  the  transverse  division  of  the  four  daughter  cells 
resulting  from  each  conjugant. 

The  significance  of  conjugation  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 
Some  investigators  believe  that  Paramecium  passes  through  a 
life  cycle  containing  three  distinct  stages.  The  period  of  (i) 
youth  is  characterized  by  rapid  cell  multiplication  and  growth; 
(2)  maturity  by  less  frequent  cell  division,  sexual  maturity,  and 
the  cessation  of  growth;  and  (3)  old  age  by  degeneration  and 
natural  death.  Death  is  avoided  by  conjugation,  which  rejuve- 
nates the  senescent  animals. 

Jennings  has  shown  that  some  Paramecia  conjugate  more 
often  than  others,  and  Woodruff  has  succeeded  in  carrying  a  cul- 
ture through  a  period  of  over  five  and  one  half  years.  During 
this  time  there  were  over  three  thousand  and  five  hundred 
generations.  These  facts  "  weaken  the  theory  that  conjugation 
is  to  be  considered  the  result  of  senile  degeneration  at  the  end  of 
the  life  cycle,"  and  show  that  this  Protozoon  "has  unlimited 
power  of  reproduction  without  conjugation  or  artificial  stimula- 
tion **  if  given  a  favorable  environment. 

b.  Inft^oria  in  General 

The  Infusorl\  are  Protozoa  with  dlia  which  serve  as  loco- 
motor organs  and  for  procuring  food.  Paramecium  is  a  typical 
member  of  the  class.    There  are  two  subclasses,  (i)  CiLiAXAand 

(2)  SUCTORIA. 

Subclass  i.  Ciliata.  —  Infusoria  with  cilia  in  the  adult 
stage,  a  mouth,  and  usually  undulating  membranes  or  cirri. 
Many  ciliates  are  confined  to  fresh  water,  others  occur  either  in 
fresh  or  salt  water,  and  still  others  are  parasitic  in  Metazoa. 
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re  four  orders :  (i)   Holothiciia,  (2)  Hetehotricha, 
Eg)  Hypotbicka,  (4)  Peritricha. 
Order  i.    Holotricha  (Figs.  33  and  42).  —  Ciliata  with  ciiia 
er  the  body  and  of  approximately  equal  length  and  thick- 
Examples :    Paramecium  (Fig.  33),  Cokps  (Fig.  42,  ,'1), 
^toxophyUum  (Fig.  4J,  B),  Colpoda  (Fig.  42,  C),  Opalina  (Fig. 

The  HoLOTRictiA  are  probably  the  most  primitive  Infusoria. 
Wparamecium  caudalum  is  the  best  known  species.     Members  of 


I 


Fig.  41.  — 1> 

fhyttum  rosOalum.  C.  Calpsda  mtuUiUu'.  D.  OpaJinit  ranarum;  a.  macco- 
nudd.     (A.  B,  C.  Irom  Conn;    D  Irora  Lanki^sltr.  ailer  ZcUer.) 

file  following  genera  are  frequently  found  in  fresh-water  cultures: 
CoUps  (Fig.  41,  A).  Loxophyllum  (Fig,  41,  B),  and  Colpoda 
(Fig.  42,  C).  Opalina  ranaTum  (Fig.  42,  D)  is  a  large  multi- 
nucleate species  living  in  the  intestine  of  the  frog.  It  has  no 
mouth,  but  absorbs  digested  fi>ods  through  the  surface. 

Orders.  Helerotricha  (P'ig.  43,  .4).  —  Ciliata  whose  cilia 
cover  the  entire  Iwdy,  but  are  larger  and  stronger  about  the 
mouth  opening  than  elsewhere.  This  adoral  ciliated  spiral  con- 
sists of  rows  of  cilia  fused  into  membranelles  and  leads  into  the 
mouth.     Examples:   SpirosfomuM,  Bursaria,  and  Slenlor  (Fig. 
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StetUoT  (Fig.  43,  A)  may  be  either  fixed  or  free  swimming. 
It  is  trumpet -shaped  when  attached  and  pear-shaped  when 
swimming.     The  cuticle  is  striated  and  just  beneath   it  are 


FlC.  4J-  —  InfdbOiha,  a,  Slrnlor  polymorphus  of  the  order  Heteiotmcba. 
B,  Slylonyckia  mylilus  of  ihe  order  Hvpotricha.  C,  VBrlkrUa  of  the  order 
Pebitbicma.  D.  Podophyra  of  the  subcUss  SuctouA.  e.vic,  contractile 
vacuole;  nj.ni',  mscronucleus ;  mt'.nH,  micron  udeus  i  r.  disc;  2,  mouth; 
i,  perislomUl  groove;  4,  vibratile  membrane  in  mouth;  5,  ectoplasm;  6.  endo- 
plaam  ;  7.  [ood  vacuoles  ;  8.  pharynx  showinR  formation  of  food  vacuoles ; 
g,  contractile  vacuoles:  10.  permanent  receptacle  into  which  conlraclile  vacuoli 
opens;  ii.  micronucleus;  ii,  nucleus;;  13.  contractile  fibrils  running  into 
muscle  in  stalk;  14.  stalk  contracted  (the  aiiol  fiber  should  touch  the  cuticle  in 
places).  (A  and  B,  from  Weysse,  after  Kent;  C,  from  Shipley  and  MacBride; 
D,  from  Parker  and  Haswell.) 

muscle  fibers  (myonemes).    The  nucleus  is  ellipsoidal,  or  like 
a  row  of  beads. 

Order  3.  Hypotricha  (Fig.  43,  B).  —  Ctliata  with  a  flattened 
KxK'  and  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces.    The  dorsal  surface  is  fre« 
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from  cilia,  but  spines  may  be  present.  The  ventral  surface  is 
provided  with  longitudinal  rows  of  cilia  and  also  spines  and 
hooked  cirri,  which  are  used  as  locomotor  organs  in  creeping 
about.  The  cilia  aroimd  the  oral  groove  aid  in  swimming  as 
well  as  in  food  taking.  There  is  a  macronucleus,  often  divided, 
and  two  or  four  micronuclei.  Examples:  Oxytricha,  Stylo- 
nyckia.  A  side  view  of  a  creeping  StyUmyckia  is  shown  in 
Figure  43,  B. 

Order  4.  Peritricha  (Fig.  43,  C),  —  Ciliata  with  an  adoral 
ciliated  spiral,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  without  cilia,  except  in  a 
few  species  where  a  circlet  of  cilia  occurs  near  the  aboral  end. 
Examples:    Varticella  (Fig.  43,   C),    Carchesiunij  Zoothamnium. 

The  common  members  of  this  order  are  bell-shaped  and  at- 
tached by  a  contractile  stalk.  Certain  species  are  solitary 
(Vorticella,  Fig.  43,  C),  others  form  tree-like  colonies  (Car- 
chesium),  and  still  others  are  colonial  but  with  an  enveloping 
mass  of  jelly  {Zoothamnium),  The  anatomy  of  Vorticella  is 
shown  in  Figure  43,  C.  The  stalk  contains  a  winding  fiber  com- 
posed of  myoneme  fibrils;  this  fiber,  on  contracting,  draws  the 
stalk  into  a  shape  like  a  coil  spring. 

Subclass  2.  Suctoria.  —  Infusoria  without  cilia  in  the 
adult  stage.  No  locomotor  organs  are  present  and  the  animals 
are  attached  either  directly  or  by  a  stalk.  No  oral  groove  nor 
mouth  occurs,  but  a  nmnber  of  tubelike  tentacles  extend  out 
through  the  cuticle.  Examples:  Podophyra  (Fig.  43,  D), 
Sptuarophyra. 

Ciliates  are  captured  by  these  tentacles  and  their  substance  is 
sucked  by  them  into  the  body.  Both  fresh-water  and  marine 
species  are  known.  Podophyra  (Fig.  43  >  D)  is  a  well-known 
fresh- water  form.    Sph(Brophyra  is  parasitic  in  other  Infusoria. 

5.  Protozoa  in  General 

Protozoa  may  be  defined  as  unicellular  animals  which  in 
many  cases  form  colonies.  An  examination  of  the  types  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  pages  will  show  that  the  Protozoa  differ 
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one  from  another  in  structure,  physiology,  and  r^roductioa 
These  differences  are  briefly  re\iewed  in  the  fc^owing  para* 

graphs. 

Morphology.  —  Protozoa  vary  in  size  from  the  minute  blood 
parasites,  such  as  Plasmodium  which  causes  malaria,  to  the  huge 
gregarine,  Parospora  giganiea,  which  lives  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  lobster  and  may  be  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long. 
Most  of  them  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  a  few  are 
invisible  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  For 
example,  the  organism  which  is  supposed  to  cause  yellow  fever 
Ls  known  only  by  its  effects  upon  human  beings,  since  it  has 
never  been  seen. 

The  shapes  of  Protozoa  are  likewise  extremely  varied. 
Ameha  has  no  definite  shape;  many  spedes  are  lobular  with 
radiating  projections  (Heliozoa,  Fig.  i8;  Radiolaria,  Fig.  19) ; 
Euglena  (Fig.  22)  is  spindle-shaped;  Paramecium  (Fig.  33)  re- 
sembles a  slipper;  Vorticella  (Fig.  43,  C),  a  bell;  SterUor  (Fig.  43, 
A),  a,  trumj>et;  some  like  Stylonychia  (Fig.  43,  B)  have  definite 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces;  in  fact,  almost  every  conceivable 
shape  seems  to  occur  in  this  group. 

Most  of  the  Protozoa  are  either  faintly  colored  or  entirely 
without  pigment.  When  coloring-matter  is  present  it  often  con- 
sists of  chlorophyll,  or  some  allied  substance,  which  is  contained 
in  chromatophores,  e.g,  Euglena  (Fig.  22,  A,  chr,).  Drinking 
water  is  often  colored  red  by  Euglena  sanguinea,  or  yellow  by 
Uroglena  (Fig.  26) ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  sometimes  colored 
orange  by  vast  numbers  of  Noctiluca  (Fig.  31),  or  red  by  a 
DinoflagellatI':,  Pcridinium  (Fig.  30). 

The  simplest  kind  of  locomotor  organs  are  pseudopodia  like 
those  of  Ameha  (Fig.  9,  3),  The  pseudopodia  of  some  spedes 
have  a  firm  axial  rod  (Heliozoa,  Fig.  18),  and  those  of  others 
may  branch  and  fuse  with  one  another  (Foraminifera,  Fig.  20). 
Flagella  may  be  likened  to  very  thin  pseudopodia  that  have  be- 
come permanent.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of  long  fibrils 
that  are  spirally  wound.     Cilia  are  smaller  and  more  numerous 
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than  flagella;  often  they  are  fused  together  in  groups  forming 
large  cirri  (Stylonyckiay  Fig.  43,  5),  or  side  by  side,  forming 
tnembraneUes  as  in  the  gullet  of  Paramecium, 

An  external  covering  may  be  absent  from  the  body  of  Pro- 
tozoa {AmebcL)  or  may  be  present  as  a  distinct  cuticle  {Para- 
mecium).  Shells  may  also  occur;  these  consist  of  material  se- 
creted by  the  animal,  e.g.  chitin  by  Arcella  (Fig.  16),  calcium 
carbonate  by  Foraminifera  (Fig.  21),  and  silica  by  Radio- 
LARiA  (Fig.  19),  or  are  made  up  of  foreign  particles  such  as 
grains  of  sand  (Difflugia,  Fig.  17). 

The  cytoplasm  of  Protozoa  is  probably  alveolar  in  structure. 
It  can  usually  be  separated  into  a  firm,  clear,  outer  layer,  the 
eclosarcy  and  a  more  fluid,  granular,  inner  mass,  the  endosarc. 
Within  the  cytoplasm  are  embedded  one  or  more  nuclei^  vacuoles 
of  several  kinds,  and  frequently  plastids. 

A  nucleus  is  always  present,  although  in  some  cases  its  esse.i- 
tial  substance,  chromatin,  is  scattered  throughout  the  cells,  form- 
ing a  "  distributed  nucleus."  Some  Protozoa  have  two  kinds 
of  nuclei,  a  macronucleus  (Paramecium,  Fig.  33,  ma.),  which  is 
supposed  to  have  charge  of  the  metabolic  processes,  and  a  micro- 
nucleus  (Fig.  33,  mi,)y  which  functions  only  in  reproduction. 
During  binary  division  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  may  form 
distinct  chromosomes,  but  in  many  cases  chromosomes  have  not 
been  observed. 

Vacuoles  are  of  several  kinds:  (i)  permanent  globules  of  liquid 
(ActinophrySy  Fig.  18),  (2)  contractile  vacuoles  (Ameba,  Fig.  9,  2), 
and  {3)  food  vacuoles  {Paramecium,  Fig.  33, /.t'.). 

Many  Protozoa  possess  plastids;  these  are  usually  bodies  of 
starchy  food  material,  or  colored  bodies  called  chromatophores, 
such  as  occur  in  Euglena,  Besides  these,  many  other  substances 
may  be  present,  such  as  food  material,  indigestible  matter,  oil 
drops,  grains  of  sand,  etc. 

Physiology.  —  Metabolism.  —  The  food  of  Protozoa  con- 
sists of  organic  matter  both  vegetable  and  animal.  Bacteria, 
diatoms,  and  other  Protozoa  form  a  large  part  of  the  bill  of  fare. 
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Such  species  as  Euglena  do  not  ingest  solid  food,  but  manufacture 
it  by  means  of  chlorophyll. 

Usually  some  structure  is  present  which  aids  in  the  ingestion 
of  food,  but  in  the  Rhizopoda,  like  Ameba,  there  is  no  mouth, 
and  food  is  engulfed  at  any  point  on  the  surface.  The  flagella  of 
many  flagellates  and  the  cilia  of  ciliates  draw  or  drive  food  par- 
ticles toward  the  mouth  and  down  into  the  gullet  at  the  end  of 
which  a  food  vacuole  is  formed  {Paramecium^  Fig.  ;i;if  f.  v,).  The 
SucTORiA  (Fig.  43,  D)  capture  their  prey  with  their  tentacles 
and  suck  the  contents  into  the  body.  Parasitic  Protozoa  take 
food  directly  through  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Digestion  takes  place  in  the  food  vacuoles,  which  are  really 
temporary  stomachs.  The  surrounding  protoplasm  secretes  fer- 
ments which  enter  the  vacuoles  and  dissolve  certain  food  sub- 
stances. Undigested  matter  is  cast  out  at  any  point  (Ameba), 
or  at  a  particular  spot  { Paramecium)  y  or  through  a  definite  anal 
opening  {Stentor).  Digested  food  passes  out  into  the  cytoplasm 
and  is  assimilated,  i,e,  is  transformed  into  protoplasm.  Figure 
6  indicates  that  oxygen  is  necessary  before  life  activities  can  be 
carried  on,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off.  This  is  respiration. 
The  oxygen  is  taken  in  through  the  body- wall.  It  combines  with 
protoplasm,  i,e,  oxidation  takes  place.  Free  energy  is  a  result 
of  this  oxidation,  and  carbon  dioxide  and  other  waste  matter  in 
solution  are  by-products.  These  by-products  pass  out  through 
the  body-wall,  and  probably  by  way  of  the  contractile  vacuole. 
The  contractile  vacuole  may  therefore  be  called  a  primitive 
excretory  organ. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Pro- 
tozoa carry  on  many  of  .the  activities  characteristic  of  the  higher 
organisms  without  the  aid  of  the  systems  of  organs  we  usually 
associate  with  these  functions. 

Behavior.  —  Locomotion.  —  Protozoa  move  from  place  to 
place  either  by  creeping  over  the  surface  of  objects  (Ameba,  Fig. 
9;  Stylonychiay  Fig.  43,  5),  or  by  free  s\\amming.  The  loco- 
motor organs  are  pseudopodia,  flagella,  and  cilia.    In  some  Pro- 
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T020A  muscle  fibrils  (rayonemes)  are  present  Just  beneath  the 
cuticle  {SUtUoT,  Fig.  43,  A;  Vorticella,  Fig.  43,  C)\  these  are 
capable  of  contraction  and  can  change  the  shape  of  the  animal. 
In  the  stalk  of  Vorticella  the  muscle  fibrils  are  agents  for  moving 
the  bell  from  place  to  place. 

Reactions  to  Stimlt-i.  ^  Brief  accounts  have  been  given  of 
the  reactions  of  Ameba  (p.  35),  Euglena  {p.  43),  and  Paramecium 
(p.  56)  to  stimuli.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  minute  organ- 
urns  are  capable  of  sponlaneous  aetivities  and  respond  to  a  num- 
'ifcer  of  different  external  stimuli,  which  are  changes  in  their  en- 
iTOcnment.  These  responses  are  carried  on  without  the  help 
of  a  ner\'ous  system.  The  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  lower 
organisms  has  become  quite  prominent  within  the  past  decade 
and  has  led  a  prominent  investigator  in  this  field  to  the  foUow- 
conclusion.  "  All  together,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
of  differences  of   fundamental  character  between  the  be- 

ivior  of  the  Protozoa  and  that  of  the  lower  Metazoa.  The 
study  of  behavior  lends  no  support  to  the  view  that  the  life  ac- 
ti\-ities  are  of  an  essentially  different  character  in  the  Protozoa 
and  the  Metazoa.  The  behavior  of  the  Protozoa  appears  to  be 
ni)  more  and  no  less  machine-like  than  that  of  the  Metazoa; 
similar  prmciples  govern  both."  (Jennings,  Behavior  oj  the 
Lower  Organisms,  p.  263.) 

RepToduction.  —  The  usual  method  of  reproduction  in  the 
:0A  is  that  of  binary  division.  This  occurs  in  most  of  the 
discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  {Ameba,  Euglcna,  Para- 
.tHtn,  etc.).  During  binary  division  the  body  of  the  Pro- 
!OON    divides    into    two    approximately    equal    parts,    the 

lUghter-cells.  Binary  division  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
conjugation  as  in  Paramecium  (p.  sq).  When  the  division  of 
the  PfiOTOzooN  is  unequal,  the  process  is  spoken  of  as  budding 
or  gemmation.  The  parasitic  RmzopoD,  Enlameba  histolytica 
fp.  70),  reproduces  in  this  way.  A  third  method  of  reproduc- 
tion is  by  the  formation  of  spores  (Ameba,  p.  33;  Monocystis, 
p.  49,  Fig.  32). 
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6.  Pathogenic  Protozoa 
The  Protozoa  that  cause  diseases  are  said  to  be  pathogenic. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  nmlarial  fe\-er  parasite, 
Plasmodium.  This  species  belongs,  with  many  other  important 
parasites,  to  the  class  Spokozoa,  but  all  protozoan  parasites  do 
not  belong  to  this  class.  There  are  many  injurious  parasites  in 
each  of  the  other  classes,  and  these  affect  both  man  and  other 
animals.  The  importance  of  pathogenic  Protozoa  has  but  re- 
cently been  recognized,  and,  although  a  vast  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  this  field,  still  comparatively  little  is  known  about 
them.  A  few  examples  of  those  affecting  man  are  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Rhizopoda.  —  Minute  ameba-like  organisms,  named  Enla- 
meba  hislolytica,  &Te  the  causeof  amebic  dysentery,and  are  always 
found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  patients  suffering  from  this 
disease.  They  cause  ulcers  and  other  lesions  producing  enteritis. 
Other  ameboid  organisms,  which  are  probably  referable  to 
the  RiDZOPODA,  accompany  hydrophobia  and  may  destroy  the 
nerve  cells  of  the  brain.  In  smallpox  similar  ameboid  organisms 
attack  and  destroy  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  skin.  Whether  or 
not  these  structures  are  the  direct 
cause  of  the  disease  mentioned  or 
are  merely  accessories  is  not  known, 
but  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  until  they  are  proved  to 
be  harmless. 

Mastigophors.  —  The  Trypano- 
soma is  at  the  present  time  the 
most  widely  studied  of  all  parasitic 
Mastigophora  that  affect  man. 
In  certain  parts  of  tropical  Africa  they  cause  the  disease  called 
trypanosomiasis,  commonly  known  as  sleeping  sickness.  Try- 
panosomes  are  also  parasitic  in  rats  and  other  animals.  The 
^pedes  affecting  man  is  named  Trypanosoma  gambiense  (Fig.  44). 


Kic.  44.  —  Ttypanoiiima  jfam- 
hitnie,  the  {MroHtic  Flagellatk 
which  ousts  slccpinx  sitknesa. 
(From  Cilkina.) 
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tit  is  carried  from  one  person  to  another  by  a  certain  species  oi  ] 
ilsetse-fly,  Glossim  palpal'is  (Kig.  45)-    The  parasite,  after  gain- 
ing access  to  the  blood  of  a  human  being,  multiplies  with  re-  J 
markable  rapidity.    The  nervous  system  of  the  patient  is  af- 
fected either  directly  or  by  a  poison  secreted  by  the  parasites.  1 
The  disease  may  last  several  months  or  even  years.    Irregulu 


I 


\  fever  soon  follows  infection,  and  later  general  debility  sets  in. 
B'The  \iclim  exhibits  an  increasing  tendency  to  sleep,  gradually 
••  wastes  away,  and  finally  dies. 

Sporozoa.  —  Of  the  Sporozoa  which  affect  man,  the  malarial 
fever  parasite  is  the  most  important  (pp.  50-52). 
Infusoria.  —  Two  species  of  parasitic  Ciliates  which  are  found 

E>tine  of  human  beings  are  thought  by  some  investi- 
;  important  in  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  intestine. 
Balatttidium  coli  and  B,  minulum.    These  parasites 
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are  sometimes  found  within  the  mucous  lining  and  sometimes 
inside  of  the  muscular  layer  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  al- 
though they  have  not  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  any  disease, 
they  are  so  constantiy  present  in  dysentery  patients  as  to  be 
looked  upon  as  dangerous. 


CHAPTKR    III 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    METAZOA 

The  Metazoa  (Gr.  meta,  beyond;  zodtiy  animal)  are  anima 

i  consisting  of  many  cells.    These  cells  are  not  all  alike,  as  in  tl 

1  colonial  Protozoa,  but  are  separated  into  groups  according  i 

their  structure  and  functions.    Although  every  Metazoon  b< 

,  gins  its  existence  as  a  single  cell,  in  the  adult  stage  there  are  mar 

1  cells,  and  one  kind  of  cell  cannot  exist  without  the  presence 

the  other  kinds  of  cells;  that  is,  the  cells  are  not  independent ; 

in  the  Protozoa,  but  are  dependent  upon  one  another.    Th 

is  the  result  of  the  division  of  labor  among  the  cells. 

There  is  no  sharp  line  between  the  Metazoa  and  the  Protozo 
The  colonial  Protozoa  are  many-celled  animals,  and,  as  we  ha^ 
seen  (p.  46),  Volvox  (Fig.  27)  consists  of  cells  which  are  ma< 
interdependent  by  protoplasmic  connections.  There  are  a  co: 
siderable  number  of  animals  which  are  intermediate  between  tl 
I  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  two  grou] 

I  are  fairly  well  defined 


I.  Germ-cells  and  Somatic  Cells 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  cells  in  all  the  Metazoa,  gert 
cells  (Fig.  46,  A,  B)  and  somatic  cells  (Fig.  46,  C-G).  The  gem 
cells,  like  those  in  Volvox  (Fig.  27,  ^  ,  $ ),  are  set  aside  for  reprodu 
tike  purposes  only  ;  the  somatic  cells  form  a  distinct  body,  whic 
carries  (m  all  the  functions  characteristic  of  animals  except  r 
production.  The  detailed  study  of  these  two  kinds  of  cells  : 
all  groups  of  the  Metazoa  has  led  to  the  idea  that  the  somat 
odk  ocmstitute  a  sort  of  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  the  gem 
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cells,  and  that  when  the  germ-cells  become  mature  they  separate 
from  the  body,  giving  rise  to  a  new  generation,  whereas  the 
somatic  cells  die. 

2.  Tissues 

The  somatic  or  body  cells  of  the  Metazoa  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  are  grouped  together  into  tissues,  A  tissue  is  an  association 
of  similar  cells  originating  from  a  particular  part  of  the  embryo 
and  with  special  functions  to  perform.  Some  of  the  simple 
Metazoa  possess  only  two  kinds  of  tissue;  others  are  made  up 
of  a  great  number.  The  many  different  kinds  of  tissues  may  be 
classified  according  to  their  structure  and  functions  into  four 
groups. 

(i)  Epithelial  tissue  (Fig.  46,  C)  consists  of  cells  which  cover 
all  the  surfaces  of  the  body  both  without  and  within.  In  the 
simpler  animals  this  is  the  only  kind  of  tissue  present.  In  the 
more  complex  animals  epithelial  cells  become  variously  modi- 
fied because  they  are  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
organism  and  its  environrient;  nutritive  material  passes  through 
them  into  the  body,  and  excretory  products  pass  through  them 
on  their  way  out  of  che  body;  they  also  contain  the  end  organs 
of  the  sensory  apparatus,  and  protect  the  body  from  physical 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  In  man  the  cuticle  and  the 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  examples  of  epitheliiun. 

(2)  Supporting  and  Connective  Tissues  (Fig.  46,  D)  may  be 
encountered  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  Their  chief  fimc- 
tions  are  (a)  to  bind  together  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
(b)  to  form  rigid  structures  capable  of  resisting  shocks  and  pres- 
sures of  all  kinds.  These  tissues  consist  largely  of  non-living 
substances,  fibers,  plates,  and  masses  produced  by  the  cells 
either  within  the  cell  wall  or  outside  of  it.  The  tendons  which 
unite  muscles  to  bones,  and  the  bones  and  cartilage,  illustrate 
the  two  kinds  of  tissue  in  this  group. 

(3)  Muscular  tissues  (Fig.  46,  E,  F)  are  the  agents  of  active 
inovement.    In  certain  Protozoa  there  are  contractile  fibrils 


FiC.  4fi.  —  Various  kinds  oS  cells.     A.  [emale  germ  cl-II,  ovum  oF  a.  cat.     B, 

I   mate  gam  ceil,  apecmaloiuon  uf  a  snake.  Calubcr.    C.  ciliated  epithelium  from 

the  disesiive  tract  of  a  molludc,  Cyelai.     D,  cartilage  ol  a  9(|uld.    E.  striated 

\    tnuscle  abet  from  an  insect  lar\-B,  Carydalii  carnulus.     F.  smooth  muscle  &ber> 

0  the  bladder  of  a  calf.    G,  a  nerve   cell  from   the  cerebellum   of   man. 

3m  Dahlgien  and  Kepaet.) 
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called  myonemes  in  the  membranous  coverings  (p.  69).  In  most 
of  the  higher  organisms  special  muscle  cells  are  differentiated  for 
performing  the  various  movements  of  the  body.  These  cells 
possess  muscle  fibrils  which  are  able  to  contract  with  great  force 
and  in  quick  succession.  The  fibrils  are  usually  of  two  kinds: 
(a)  cross-striated  (J£),  and  (6)  smooth  non-striated  (F)-  The 
latter  form  a  less  highly  developed  tissue  than  the  former  and 
are  found  in  the  simpler  inactive  animals,  and  in  those  internal 
organs  of  higher  organisms  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
animal. 

(4)  Nervous  tissue  (Fig.  46,  G)  is  composed  of  cells  which  are 
so  acted  upon  by  external  physical  and  chemical  agents  that  they 
are  able  to  perceive  a  stimulus,  to  conduct  it  to  some  other  cell 
or  cells  of  the  body,  and  to  stimulate  still  other  cells  to  activity. 
All  protoplasm  is  irritable;  animals  without  nervous  systems, 
e.g.  Ameba,  are  capable  of  reacting  to  a  stimulus,  but  in  more 
complex  organisms  certain  cells  are  specialized  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  performing  the  functions  described  above  as  character- 
istic of  nervous  tissue. 

3.  Organs  and  Systems  of  Organs 

An  organ  is  an  association  of  tissues  which  act  together  in 
the  performance  of  certain  functions.  For  example,  the  legs  of 
human  beings  are  organs  of  locomotion ;  they  consist  of  a  variety 
of  tissues,  including  epithelial  (skin),  muscular  (muscles),  ner- 
vous (nerves),  and  supporting  (bones)  tissues. 

The  organs  of  different  animals  which  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  and  have  a  similar  origin,  i.e.  are  morphologically  equiv- 
alent, are  said  to  be  homologaus.  Homologous  organs  may  have 
similar  fimctions,  e.g.  the  legs  of  man  and  the  hind  legs  of  the 
horse,  or  they  may  have  different  functions,  e.g.  the  arms  of 
njan  and  the  wings  of  a  bird.  When  the  organs  of  different  ani- 
mals perform  the  same  functions  they  are  said  to  be  analogous^ 
e.g.  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  the  wing  of  a  butterfly.  In  many 
homologous  organs  are  also  analogous,  being  morphologi- 
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cally  equivalent  and  having  the  same  functions,  e,g,  the  legs 
of  man  and  the  legs  of  a  bird. 

Many  organs  are  usually  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a 
single  function;  for  example,  the  proper  digestion  of  food  in  a 
complex  animal  requires  a  large  number  of  organs  collectively 
known  as  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages.  These 
organs  constitute  the  digestive  system.  Similarly,  other  sets  of 
organs  are  associated  for  carrying  on  other  functions.  The 
principal  systems  of  organs  and  their  chief  functions  are  as  fol- 
lows: — 

(i)  Digestive  system  —  Digestion  and  absorption  of  food. 

(2)  Circulatory  system  —  Transportation  of  food,  oxygen,  and 
waste  products. 

(3)  Respiratory  system  —  Taking  in  oxygen  and  giving  off 
carbon  dioxide. 

(4)  Excretory  system  —  Elimination  of  waste  products  of 
metabolism. 

(5)  Muscular  system  —  Motion  and  locomotion. 

(6)  Skeletal  system  —  Protection  and  support. 

(7)  Nervous  system  —  Sensation  and  correlation. 

(8)  Reproductive  system  —  Reproduction. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  II  that  the  Protozoa  carry  on 
the  processes  of  digestion,  respiration,  excretion,  etc.,  without 
the  presence  of  definite  organs.  Likewise  many  of  the  simpler 
Metazoa  do  not  have  special  organs  for  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain functions,  but  the  more  complex  animals  are  provided  with 
well-developed  systems  of  organs.  The  following  paragraphs  give 
a  general  account  of  the  systems  of  organs  and  their  functions  in 
complex  animals. 

(i)  The  digestive  S]r8tem  has  for  its  functions  the  changing 
of  solid  food  into  liquids  and  the  absorption  of  these  liquids  into 
the  blood.  This  system  consists  usually  of  a  tube,  the  alimentary 
canalf  with  an  opening  at  either  end  of  the  body.  Connected 
with  this  tube  are  a  number  of  glands.  Solids  taken  in  as  food 
are  usually  broken  up  in  the  mouth,  where  they  are  mixed  with 
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juices  from  the  salivary  glands;  the  mixture  then  passes  through 
the  (Esophagus  into  the  stomachy  where  chemical  digestion,  aided 
by  secretions  from  the  gastric  glands y  takes  place;  it  then  enters 
the  intestine,  which  absorbs  the  dissolved  material  through  its 
walls.  Undigested  solids  travel  onward  into  the  rectum  and  are 
cast  out  through  the  anus  as  faeces. 

(2)  The  circulatory  system  transports  the  absorbed  food  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.  It  also  carries  oxygen  to  the  tissues  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  waste  products  away  from  the  tissues. 
These  substances  are  transported  by  fluids  called  hlood  and 
lymphy  which  are  usually  confined  in  tubes,  the  blood-vessels y  and 
in  irregular  spaces  known  as  sinuses.  The  blood  consists  of  a 
plasma  and  corpuscles.  It  is  forced  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  by  the  contractions  of  muscular  organs  called  hearts. 

(3)  The  respiratory  system  takes  in  oxygen  (inspiration)  and 
gives  off  carbon  dioxide  (expiration).  In  many  animals,  like 
the  earthworm,  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  pass  through  the 
moist  surface  of  the  body,  but  in  higher  animals  there  is  a  special 
system  of  organs  for  this  purpose.  Aquatic  animals  usually 
possess  gUls  which  take  oxygen  from  the  water*  Terrestrial 
animals  generally  take  air  into  cavities  in  the  body,  such  as  the 
lungs  of  vertebrates  and  the  trachea  of  insects. 

(4)  The  excretory  system  is  necessary  for  the  elimination  of 
the  waste  products  of  metabolism  which  are  injurious  to  the 
body.  These  waste  products  result  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
protoplasm.  Various  names  are  applied  to  the  organs  of  excre- 
tion such  as  nephridia  (Fig.  153,  neph.)  and  kidneys  (Fig,  417). 

(5)  The  muscular  system  enables  animals  to  move  about  in 
search  of  food  and  to  escape  from  their  enemies.  Many  animals, 
like  the  oyster,  have  the  power  of  motion,  but  not  of  locomotion. 
The  muscles  would  be  of  slight  efficiency  were  it  not  for  the  hard 
skeletal  parts  to  which  they  are  attached  and  which  serve  as 
levers. 

(6)  The  skeletal  system  is  either  external  (exoskeleton)  or 
internal  {endoskeleton).    The  hard  shell  of  the  crayfish  is  an 
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example  of  an  exoskeleton;  the  bones  of  man  form  an  endoskele- 
ton.  In  either  case  the  skeleton  not  only  supports  and  protects 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  but  also  provides  places  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles. 

(7)  The  nervous  system  in  higher  Metazoa  consists  of  two 
parts,  (a)  central  and  (b)  peripheral.  The  brain  and  spinal  card 
constitute  the  central  nervous  system.  The  organs  of  special 
sense,  such  as  sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  temperature, 
and  equilibrium,  and  the  nerves  connected  with  them,  and 
all  other  nerves  connecting  the  central  nervous  system  with 
various  parts  of  the  body,  constitute  the  peripheral  nervous 
system.  Afferent  (sensory)  nerve  fibers  conduct  impulses  from 
end  organs  of  sense,  like  the  eye,  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
Efferent  (motor)  nerve  fibers  conduct  impulses  from  the  brain 
and  nerve  cord  to  an  active  organ  like  a  muscle  or  gland. 

(8)  The  reproductive  system  consists  of  the  germ-cells^  and 
the  organs  necessary  for  furnishing  yolk  and  protective  enve- 
lopes, and  for  insuring  the  union  of  the  eggs  and  spermatozoa 
The  essential  reproductive  organs  in  complex  animals  are  usually 
the  ovaries  J  which  contain  the  eggs,  and  the  testes  j  in  which  the 
spermatozoa  ripen.  The  accessory  organs  are  generally  ducts 
leading  to  the  exterior,  glands  connected  with  these  ducts,  and 
coptdatory  organs. 

4.   REPRODUCnON 

(i)  Methods  of  Reproduction.  —  In  the  Protozoa  reproduc- 
tion is  usually  by  binary  fission^  budding,  or  sporulation  (see 
pp.  32  and  49);  these  processes  may  be  preceded  by  conjuga- 
tion, which  is  a  temporary  or  permanent  union  of  two  cells  (see 
pp.  59-62).  In  the  Metazoa  reproduction  is  usually  sexual, 
although  asexual  processes  are  normal  in  some  species. 

Sexual  Reproduction.  —  Reproduction  is  said  to  be  sexual 
when  the  individual  develops  from  a  mature  egg  which  usually 
fuses  with  a  spermatozoon  (pp.  84-85).  In  many  cases  the  egg 
does  not  unite  with  a  spermatozoon  before  development;  when 
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this  ixvur?,  ihe  lenn  i^y^iem^-xf^fsis  is  applied  to  the  process. 
For  exdmpu ,  offuir.  esqes  vM  plant  lice  [Apkids)  and  water  fleas 
v/X;^«*j  norrjulv  dcxieloo  runheoc^ienetically.  In  a  few  cases 
ar.in^dls  which  haxif  rs:t  nradxd  maturity  produce  eggs  which 
de\eloc^  wiihou:  Seirjc  rerdjbed;  this  sort  of  parthenogenesis 
i*  cjLlied  i^is**^T»^-i5.  Fv>r  example,  the  lar\'ae  of  a  gall-gnat, 
J^^*o  the  pwUP  v^'  1  =ix».  produce  eggs  which  develop  without 
teniliiiiiv^n. 

A  fcroes  c<  Juiirol  :-  which  each  indiWduai  possesses  only 
v>Re  iiiid  ^^*  re^TATJCtixTp  organs,  either  male  or  female,  is 
i^'.w'm.v  A  5C^vTe>  with  S^ih  male  and  female  reproductive 
csrc4i:s  in  :he  sarx  :Dd:\":i*ifcl  i>  mi^mtcioms,  or  hermaphroditic, 
Hic-.-  F^  r5--.*  J^  the  earthwonn  (Figs.  153-159)  are 
evir:::\j»  A  rxo^tv-ixs^  Aidzz^ils;  the  crayfish  (Figs.  200-208) 

1:  ;>K  i^^o  c  A  ncocrdottJ  animal  are  fertilized  by  the  same 
r>r.>"Kruk.  .<:^  ~  raTcA'x'^  vvcois:  whereas,  if  the  egg  of  one 
r^-^-w-j-^ii.   ,:r.:ts<  wiih  the  spennatoroon  of  another,   cross- 

Vt..-j^  ^^jcc:  iiv  esjjpk  Ske  a  biid  or  crayfish,  are  oviparous; 
•s  ^   ^.v,-;»  ^^r-jr  -Vrth  WHIM  fn>m  es^gs  de\-eloped  ^-ithin  the 

W  V  I   Xv^.  KVTTOS.  -  Thi>  wrrr.  J>  i«>lied  to  reproduc- 

-. ..   -  'rx'i--    c  >««-^  «v  t*"'-  J^-^  =^<  ^y  ^  P«xluction 

_  :;^  J_-,rt:  ;v  .s^si»  0*  the  parent  into 
'    ^"^     ^.^   -u.>i**:  ^"^  ^  cau^hteR.    This  occurs 

'       '  -'C- -■>*     J-*-  J^   -"•  '*«»""^'"»'.  P-    59. 

-V  ;v<:.-.    It    :^.  --'•  MrrAAX*.    TBe  fresh-water 

•^  .tu.   -.  ♦*.    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    j^l  Ij^  annelid,  Dero,  often 


'^VjP^^^.axhK'tJ  by  Mding  are  smaller 
V  •     t^^iv^^     -  ^/*^;^- atRvUs  an  excellent  example 


ji>at  ?»»•*  ^.^^^^Nt  Ktmxlua'  by  budding  and 


"^^      .v-'^v^NSs      >         ^^cwaU^Axa.    Certain  of  the  buds, 
A .   ^^v*^  ^^y_^   w    i^^i^ni  ^nJ  pnxiuce  reproductive 
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cells  which,  after  fertilization,  grow  into  budding  individual 
There  is  here  an  alternation  of  an  asexual  budding  generatio 
with  a  sexual  generation.  Obelia,  as  will  be  explained  lat< 
(Fig.  73),  develops  metagenetically. 

(2)  The  Origin  of  the  Egg  and  Spermatozoon.  —  Spermatc 
GENESIS.  —  The  origin  of  the  male  germ-cell  or  spermatozoo 
is  termed  spermatogenesis.  As  shown  in  Figure  47,  this  proce 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods:    (a)  the  midiiplication  i 

PRIMOROWL 
OCRM-CELL 

MULTIPLICATION 
_  _  PERIOD 

•KRMATOOONIA^^" 

\ 

I'.y  ^  ^  ctyi 

V--^  I  ^ ^     I    GROWTH 

y' — <w  >    PERIOD 

PRIMARY                                                           /   f    f\  V 

•PERMATOCm \    •    •    J  J 

•EOONDARV 
SPERMATOCYTES 

MATURATION 
_         _       __  PERIOD 

SPERMATIDS 

SPERMATOZOA 

Fig.  47.  —  Diagram  illustrating  the  stages  of  spermatogenesis.    The  primordi 
germ-cell  is  represented  as  possessing  four  chromosomes. 

the  primordial  germ-cells  or  spermatogonia,  (b)  the  growi 
of  these  cells,  and  (c)  their  ripening  or  maturation,  Thes 
stages  occur  in  all  Metazoa  from  the  lowest  to  man. 

No  one  knows  how  many  cells  are  produced  during  the  perio 
of  multiplication.  The  last  generation  of  spermatogonia  give 
rise  by  division  to  the  primary  spermatocytes.  The  latter  increas 
greatly  in  size  during  the  long  growth  period,  and  in  each  c 
them  the  chromosomes  unite  or  conjugate  to  form  double  c 
bivalent  chromosomes.  Each  primary  spermatocyte  gives  ris 
by  division  to  two  secondary  spermatocytes.  The  secondar 
spermatocytes  immediately  divide,  each  forming  two  spermatid: 

Q 
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In  one  of  these  divisions  the  chromosomes,  which  united  to  form 
the  bivalent  chromosomes,  separate,  one  single  or  univaleni 
chromosome  going  to  each  daughter  cell.  This  is  the  only  known 
casie  in  cell  division  where  entire  chromosomes  are  separated 
from  one  another,  except  the  corresponding  stage  in  oogenesis. 
It  is  known  as  a  reduction  division  because  it  results  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  chromosomes  to  one  half  in  the  daughter 
cells.  After  these  two  maturation  divisions,  as  they  are  called, 
the  spermatids  are  metamorphosed  into  spermatozoa  (Fig.  46,  B). 


mmofwiAL 
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Fig.  48.  —  Diagram  illustrating  the  stages  of  oogenesis.    The  primordial 
germ-cell  is  represented  as  possessing  four  chromosomes. 

The  spermatozoa  of  various  animals  are  usually  easily  distin- 
guished one  from  another,  but  are  mostly  constructed  on  the 
same  plan.  They  resemble  an  elongated  tadpole  (Fig.  46,  5), 
having  a  head  filled  almost  entirely  with  nuclear  material  and 
a  long  flagellum-like  tail  which  is  the  organ  of  locomotion;  a 
middle  piece  joins  these  two.  The  spermatozoa  are  the  active 
germ-cells.  It  is  th^ir  function  to  seek  out  and  fertilize  the 
larger  stationary  egg  cells.  Frequently  they  are  only  -nnAnnr 
the  size  of  the  egg,  and  in  the  sea-urchin,  ToxopneusteSj  their 
bulk  is  about  500^000  ^^  volume  of  the  ovum. 
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Oogenesis.  —  The  origin  of  the  female  germ  cell  or  egg  is 
called  oogenesis  (Fig.  48).  Stages  are  passed  through  by  the 
germ  cells  corresponding  almost  exactly  to  those  described  under 
spermatogenesis  (Fig.  47).  Before  the  growth  period  the  germ- 
cells  which  will  produce  eggs  are  known  as  oogonia  (Fig.  46,  A ; 
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—  Diagrams  illustrating  the  maturation,  fertilization,  and  cleavage 
The  primordial  germ- cell  is  represented  as  possessing  four  chro- 
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Fig.  48;  Fig.  49,  a).  At  the  completion  of  the  growth  period 
they  are  termed  primary  oocytes  (Fig.  49,  b).  The  primary 
oocytes  contain  only  one  half  the  number  of  chromosomes  char- 
acteristic of  the  somatic  cells  and  oogonia.  As  in  the  primary 
spermatocytes,  these  chromosomes  are  bivalent,  resulting  from 
the  union  two  by  two  of  the  univalent  chromosomes  of  the 
oogonia.  The  primary  oocyte  divides  in  the  following  manner. 
Its  nucleus,  called  the  germinal  vesicle  (Fig.  49,  a),  moves  to  the 
periphery  (6),  where  a  mitotic  figure  is  formed  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  egg  (c).  A  small  bud-like  protrusion  is  now 
formed  into  which  pass  one  univalent  chromosome  from  each  of 
the  bivalent  chromosomes  present  in  the  primary  oocyte  (rf). 
The  bud  is  then  pinched  oflF.  Two  secondary  oocytes  are  pro- 
duced by  this  division,  each  containing  an  equal  amount  of 
chromatin,  but  one  with  a  great  deal  more  cytoplasm  and  yolk 
than  the  other  (e).  The  small  one  is  known  as  \ht  first  polar 
body  (e,  p.h,  i)  and  k  not  functional;  the  larger  is  the  egg. 
Each  secondary  oocyte  now  prepares  for  division  (e).  The  first 
polar  body  in  some  cases  does  not  divide;  when  it  does,  the  divi- 
sion is  equal  (g,  p,h,  i).  The  egg  throws  oflF  a  second  polar  body 
(g,  p,b,  2),  which  contains  one  half  of  each  chromosome.  This 
second  polar  body  disintegrates,  as  does  the  first. 

(3)  Fertilization.  —  The  mature  ovum  now  becomes  the  center 
of  the  interesting  process  of  fertilization.  The  spermatozoon 
sometimes  enters  the  egg  before  the  polar  bodies  are  formed,  and 
sometimes  afterward.  In  the  illustration  (Fig.  49,  e)  the  sperm 
is  shown  entering  the  egg  at  the  end  of  the  first  oocyte  division. 
The  sperm  brings  into  the  egg  a  nucleus,  a  centrosome,  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  cytoplasm.  The  sperm  nucleus  soon 
grows  larger  by  the  absorption  of  material  from  the  cjrtoplasm 
of  the  egg,  and  the  centrosome  begins  its  activity.  A  mitotic 
figure  soon  grows  up  {g)  and  moves  toward  the  center  of  the  egg. 
The  egg  nucleus  also  moves  in  this  direction  (A),  and  finally  both 
the  male  and  female  nuclei  are  brought  together  in  the  midst 
of  the  spindle  produced  about  the  sperm  nucleus  (i).     This 
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completes  the  process  usually  known  as  fertilization.  In  this 
process  the  chief  aim  so  far  seems  to  be  ihe  union  of  two  nuclei, 
one  of  malemal  originy  the  other  of  paternal  origin.  We  shall  see 
later  that  fertilization  is  really  not  consummated  until  the  ani- 
mal which  develops  from  the  tgg  has  become  sexually  mature. 

Chromosome  Reduction.  —  It  is  now  possible  to  point  out 
the  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  chromosomes  which 
takes  place  during  maturation.  It  has  already  been  stated 
(p.  16)  that  every  species  of  animal  has  a  definite,  even  number 
of  chromosomes  in  its  somatic  cells.  This  number  remains  con- 
stant, generation  after  generation.  Now  if  the  mature  egg  con- 
tained this  somatic  number  of  chromosomes  and  the  sperm 
brought  into  it  a  like  niunber,  the  animal  which  developed 
from  the  fertilized  egg  would  possess  in  its  somatic  cells  twice 
as  many  as  its  parents.  The  number  is  kept  constant  by  re- 
duction during  the  maturation  divisions,  so  that  both  egg  and 
sperm  contain  only  one  half  the  number  in  the  somatic  cells. 
The  union  of  egg  and  sperm  again  establishes  the  normal  num- 
ber of  chromosomes  possessed  by  the  parents. 

Union  of  Chromosomes  in  Fertilization.  —  If  we  return 
for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  maturation,  the  final  process  in 
fertilization  may  be  understood.  It  appears  that  chance  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  union  of  chromosomes  in  pairs  during 
the  early  history  of  the  germ-cells  (pp.  81-84,  Figs.  47,  48,  49); 
but  that  one  chromosome  of  each  pair  came  originally  from  the 
egg  and  is  therefore  maternal,  while  the  other  was  derived  from 
the  sperm,  and  is  paternal.  Since  the  chromosomes  are  recognized 
as  the  bearers  of  hereditary  qualities,  it  follows  that  the  blending 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  mother  and  the  father  in  the  germ- 
cells  does  not  occur  when  the  sperm  enters  the  egg,  but  when 
the  individual  developing  from  the  zygote  becomes  sexually 
mature. 

(4)  Embryology.  —  Cleavage.  —  The  division  of  the  fer- 
tilized egg  is  known  as  cleavage.  The  chromatin  of  the  united 
germ  nuclei  condenses  into  chromosomes,  which  are  so  arranged 
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on  the  first  cleavage  spindle  {Fig.  49.  _;')  that  each  daughter 
nucleus  receives  half  o£  each.  This  means  that  each  daughter 
cell  will  contain  half  of  each  chromosome  of  paternal  origin  and 
half  of  each  chromosome  of  maternal  origin.  Further  mitotic 
divisions  insure  a  like  distribution  to  every  ceil  in  the  body. 
After  nuclear  divisj.in 
comes  the  division  of 
the  entire  cells  into  two 
(A  and  0- 

Typically  the  ferti*J 
li>ied  egg  divides  intol 
two  ceLs,  these  two 
into  four,  these  four 
into  eight,  etc.,  each 
cleavage  plane  being 
peTi)endicu!ar  to  the 
last  preceding  plane 
(Fig.  51).  This  is 
known  as  total  cleavage, 
and  is  characteristic  of 
holoMaslk  eggs.  Other 
eggs  are  said  to  be 
meroblaslk  and  exhibit 
partial  cleavage ;  that  is, 
only  a  small  part  of  the 
egg  enters  into  cell 
di^-ision,  the  remainder 
serving  as  nutritive 
material  for  the  cleav- 
age cells.  In  all  we 
I  can  recognize  four  distinct  t>-pes  of  cleavage:  (i)  equal  cleavage, 
I  where  the  egg  di\ides  into  two  equal  halves  (Fig.  50,  A); 
'  (i)  unequal  cleavage,  where  the  first  division  of  the  egg  results 
in  one  large  and  one  small  cell  (Fig.  50,  B);  (3)  discoidal  cleavage, 
wbere  the  entire  egg  does  not  di\-ide,  but  small  cells  are  cut  ofi 


■  Fisurra  itlustraling  [our  diffcrtnt 

B,  unequal  deavaite  o(  the  cBE  ol 
worm.  C,  (liicoidttl  cleavage  of  ihc 
iquid.     D,  superficial  cleavage  of  an 
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at  the  surface  and  fonn  a  disc-shaped  region  (Fig.  50,  C) ;  and 
(4)  superficial  cleavage,  where  the  nucleus  of  the  egg  divides 
rapidly;  the  daughter  nuclei  migrate  to  the  periphery  and  form 
a  single  layer  of  cells  at  the  surface  (Fig.  50,  D), 

That  part  of  ontogeny  which  concerns  the  development  of  an 
animal  from  the  egg  to  maturity  is  known  as  embryogeny.  Cer- 
tain stages  in  this  development  have  been  recognized  as  common 
to  all  higher  animals,  and  have  been  given  names.  The  stages 
occur  in  a  certain  regular  order,  as  follows:  (i)  cleavage,  (2) 
the  morula,  (3)  the  blastula,  (4)  the  gastrula,  (5)  the  formation  of 
germ-layers,  and  (6)  organogeny. 

Cleavage  in  a  holoblastic  egg  (Fig.  51,  ^4)  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  two  (B)f  four  (C,  D),  eight  (£),  sixteen  (F),  etc. 
cells  approximately  equal  to  one  another  and  growing  smaller  as 
their  nimiber  increases.  Each  of  these  cells  is  known  as  a 
blastomere.  The  blastomeres  do  not  separate  as  do  the  daughter 
cells  produced  by  the  binary  division  of  Paramecium  (Fig.  40, 
o-q)y  but  remain  attached  to  one  another.  The  resemblance 
of  the  group  of  blastomeres  to  a  mulberry  suggested  the  term 
morula,  which  is  often  used  in  describing  the  egg  during  the 
early  cleavage  stages. 

Blastula.  —  As  cleavage  advances,  a  cavity  becomes  notice- 
able in  the  center  of  the  egg  (Fig.  51,  ^)  enlarging  as  develop- 
ment proceeds  until  the  whole  resembles  a  hollow  rubber 
ball,  the  rubber  being  represented  by  a  single  layer  of  cells. 
At  this  stage  the  egg  is  called  a  blastula,  the  cavity  the  cleavage 
or  segmentation  cavity,  and  the  cellular  layer  the  blastoderm. 
The  blastula  resembles  somewhat  a  single  colony  of  Volvox 
(Fig.  27). 

G-4STRULA.  —  The  cells  on  one  side  of  the  blastula  are  seen 
to  be  thicker  than  elsewhere  (Fig.  51,  A")  and  begin  to  invagi- 
nate  (Fig.  51,  L).  This  process  results  in  a  cup-shaped  struc- 
ture with  a  wall  of  two  layers,  an  outer  layer  of  small  cells  and 
an  inner  layer  of  larger  cells.  The  embryo  may  now  be  called 
a  gastrula  (Jf),  and  the  process  by  which  it  developed  from  the 


Fio.  51.  —  Figures  illustrating  tbc  deavage  of  the  tiololilsstic  egg  of  .4m- 
phiosat,  and  the  rormation  ol  grrm  lavers  A  K  cleavage  and  {orn 
Ihe  blastula  L~H  Rasliulatiaa  IT  pioductjoii  of  the  mBsaderni  and 
MBlomic  cavities  O  cCElom  (urlhir  le^clopel  ak  ectoderm  dh  primitive 
alimentary  canal  i*  entoderm  mi  somatic  lB>tr  of  meaoderm  mt, 
■plaochnic  layer  al  mesoderm      (From  Kotschell  and  Heider  alter  Hatschck  ) 
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blastula  is  termed  gastrtdation.  The  cleavage  cavity  is  almost 
obliterated  during  the  invagination,  while  a  new  cavity,  the 
primitive  digestive  tract  or  archenteron^  is  established. 

Germ-layers.  —  The  cells  of  one  layer  of  the  gastrula  resemble 
one  another,  but  differ  in  appearance  from  the  cells  of  the  other 
layer.  Each  layer  gives  rise  to  certain  definite  parts  of  the 
body,  and  is  therefore  termed  a  germ-layer;  the  outer  is  the 
ectoderm  (Fig.  51,  A"^,  ak),  the  inner,  the  entoderm  ( A^,  ik).  Ani- 
mals with  only  these  two  layers  are  said  to  be  diploblastic ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  higher  animals  have  a  third  layer  which 
usually  appears  between  the  first  two  after  the  gastrula  has  been 
formed.  This  is  the  middle  layer  or  mesoderm.  It  originates 
either  from  the  proliferation  of  a  few  special  cells  which  may  be 
recognized  in  the  early  cleavage  stages,  or  from  cells  budded  off 
from  the  inner  surface  of  both  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm, 
or  from  pouches  arising  from  the  walls  of  the  entoderm  (Fig. 
51,  iV).  Animals  with  three  germ-layers  are  said  to  be  triplo- 
hlastic. 

The  tissues  developing  from  the  germ-layers  are,  in  part,  as 
follows.  From  the  ectoderm  arise  the  epidermis,  epithelium  of 
various  organs,  and  the  nervous  system;  from  the  mesoderm 
come  the  muscles,  connective  and  supporting  tissues,  and  blood 
and  blood-vessels;  the  entoderm  becomes  the  epithelium  of  the 
digestive  tract,  pharynx,  and  respiratory  tract. 

CcELOM.  —  The  ccdom  is  a  cavity  in  the  mesoderm  lined  by 
an  epithelium;  into  it  the  excretory  organs  open,  and  from  its 
walls  the  reproductive  cells  originate.  There  is  no  coclom  in 
the  lower  Metazoa,  but  one  is  present  in  all  the  more  complex 
animals.  As  shown  in  Figure  51,  A^,  O,  it  arises  in  a  typical 
animal  as  cavities  of  the  mesodermal  pouches  which  form  from 
the  primitive  alimentary  canal  {N,  dh).  The  outer  mesodermal 
lining  of  the  coelomic  cavities  is  called  the  somatic  epithelium  (O, 
mk\)j  and  the  inner  the  splanchnic  epithelium  (O,  mk^.  The 
importance  of  the  coelom  both  morphologically  and  physiologi- 
cally will  be  discussed  later. 
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5.  The  Forms  of  Animals 

Although  most  animals  pass  through  similar  stages  in  theii 
development  from  the  egg,  the  adult  organisms  differ  widely 
in  the  form  of  their  bodies.  This  is  a  result  of  two  factors:  (i) 
the  initial  structure  of  the  germ,  and  (2)  the  influence  of  the 
environment  Differences  in  the  form  of  animals  are  due 
principally  to  symmetry^  metamerism,  and  the  character  of  the 
appendages. 

Sjrmmetry.  —  Animals  are  either  symmetrical  or  asymmetrical. 
The  symmetrical  animals  may  be  divided  into  two  types:  (i) 
radially  symmetrical,  and  (2)  bilaterally  symmetrical. 

A  radially  symmetrical  animal  possesses  a  number  of  similar 
parts,  called  antimeres,  which  radiate  out  from  a  central  axis. 
The  adult  starfish  (Fig.  131)  is  a  good  example;  its  arms  are 
similar  and  radiate  out  from  the  central  disc.  Some  simple 
sponges  (Fig.  55),  the  majority  of  the  C(elenterata  (Fig.  79), 
and  most  adult  Echinodermata  are  radially  symmetrical. 
Radial  symmetry  is  best  suited  to  sessile  animals,  since  the 
similarity  of  the  antimeres  enables  them  to  obtain  food  or  repel 
enemies  from  all  sides. 

The  bodies  of  bikUerally  symmetrical  animals  are  so  constructed 
that  the  chief  organs  are  arranged  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  an 
axis  passing  from  the  head  or  anterior  end  to  the  tail  or  posterior 
end.  There  is  only  one  plane  through  which  their  bodies  can 
be  divided  into  two  similar  parts.  An  upper  or  dorsal  surface 
and  a  lower  or  ventral  surface  are  recognizable,  as  well  as  right 
and  left  sides.  Bilateral  symmetry  is  characteristic  of  the  most 
successful  animals  living  at  the  present  time,  including  all  of 
the  vertebrates  and  most  of  the  invertebrates. 

Metamerism.  —  Metameric  animals  have  bodies  composed 
of  more  or  less  similar  parts  or  organs  arranged  in  a  linear  series 
along  the  main  axis.  Each  part  is  called  a  metamerCj  somite^ 
or  segment.  In  many  animals  metamerism  is  not  shown  by  the 
external  structures,  but  is  exhibited  by  the  internal  organs;  this 
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is  true  of  the  vertebrates,  which  have  the  vertebrae  of  the  back- 
bone, the  ribs,  and  nerves  metamerically  arranged.  The  earth- 
worm (Fig.  154)  is  a  good  illustration  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal metamerism;  the  body  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
similar  segments,  and  the  ganglia  of  the  nerve  cord,  the  cham- 
bers of  the  body  cavity  and  the  excretory  organs  are  segmentally 
arranged. 

The  earthworm  may  serve  also  as  an  example  of  an  animal 
with  homonomous  segmentation,  since  the  metameres  are  similar. 
The  crayfish  (Fig.  202),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  heteronomaus 
animal,  since  division  of  labor  has  resulted  in  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  metameres  of  different  regions  of  the  body.  The  verte- 
brates, including  man,  are  all  heteronomous. 

Appendages.  —  The  external  appendages  of  animals  are  out- 
growths of  the  body,  which  are  used  for  locomotion,  obtaining 
food,  protection,  respiration,  and  many  other  purposes.  They 
are  greatly  modified  for  their  various  functions,  and  these 
modifications  furnish  excellent  material  for  the  study  of  homolo- 
gous and  analogous  organs.  For  example,  the  fins  of  fishes,  the 
wings  of  birds,  and  the  arms  of  man  serve  to  distinguish  their 
bearers  from  one  another;  nevertheless,  these  structures  arc 
homologous,  since  they  are  morphologically  equivalent 


CHAPTER  IV 
PHYLUM  PORIFERA 

The  members  of  the  Phylum  Porifera  (Lat  paruSy  a  pore, 
ferrcj  to  bear)  are  commonly  called  sponges.  The  ordinary  bath 
sponge  of  commerce  is  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  animals. 
Most  sponges  live  only  in  salt  water.  Formerly  they  were 
considered  plants  because  of  their  irregular  and  plantlike  habits 
of  growth.  When  their  animal  nature  was  finally  established 
(about  1857),  the  problem  of  their  position  in  the  animal  series 
arose.  By  many  authorities  they  were  considered  colonial 
Protozoa  allied  wnth  the  Choanoflagellata  (p.  47),  but  they 
are  now  generally  classed  with  the  many-celled  animals,  and 
placed  in  a  separate  group,  the  Parazoa,  as  explained  on 
page  24. 

Sponges  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
composition  and  shape  of  their  skeletal  elements  (spicules) :  — 

Class  I.  Calcarea  (Lat.  calcarius,  lime)  with  spicules  of 
carbonate  of  lime  (Fig.  53); 

Class  II.  Hexactinellida  (Gr.  hex,  six;  aktin,  a  ray) 
with  triaxon  spicules  of  silicon  (Fig.  60,  e) ;  and 

Class  III.  DEMOSPONCiiE  (Gr.  demos,  people;  spangos, 
sponge)  usually  with  spicules  of  silicon,  not  triaxon,  or  with 
spongin  (Fig.  61),  or  with  both  spicules  and  spongin. 

I.  Structure  of  a  Simple  Sponge  —  Leucosolenia 

Leucosolenia  (Fig.  52)  is  a  sponge  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  structure  of  the  most  simple  members  of  the  phylum. 
It  is  found  growing  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea-shore  just  below 

9» 
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low-tide  mark,  and  consists  of  a  number  ct  horizontal  tubes  from  I 
whicli  branches  extend  up  into  the  water.  These  branches  have  j 
an  opening,  the  osculum  (osc  ] , 
at  the  distal  end,  and  /mils 
and  branches  (div)  projecting 
from  their  sides.  The  buds 
and  branches  are  hollow,  pos- 
sessing a  single  gaslrat  cavity 
(Fig.  59,  A,  GC)  which  com- 
municates with  the  horizontal 
tubes.  The  entire  mass  is  a 
colony  of  animals,  and  the 
tissues  connected  with  a 
lungle  osculum  may  be  con- 
sidered a 

If  a  branch  is  examined 
under  a  microscojie,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number 
of  three-pronged  (triradiate)  spicules,  which  are  embedded  in 
the  soft  tissue  of 
the  body-wall  (Fig. 
53) ;  these  serve  to 
strengthen  the  body 
and  hold  it  upright. 
The  application  of 
acid  results  in  the 
dissolution  of  these 
spicules  and  the 
production  of  an 
efiervescence,  thus 
pro\ing  them  to  be 
composed    of    cal- 


■  branch  ibowinK  <be  sievc-lik 
itrelches  across  the  osculum. 
tpiculn  only.     (From  Shipley 


The  body-wall  is 
so  flimsy  that  it  is 
difficult    to    study 
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even  under  the  best  conditions.  It  is  made  up  of  two  layers  ot 
cells:  an  outer  layer,  the  dermal  epUhdium,  and  an  inner  layer, 
the  gastral  epUhdium,  These  layers,  as  will  be  shown  later 
(p.  104),  are  not  comparable  to  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  of 
the  CcELENTERATA  and  other  Metazoa.     Between  these  two 

layers  is  a  jelly-like  substance  similar  to  the 
mesoglea  of  Hydra  (p.  109)  in  which  are  many 
ameba4ike  wandering  cells. 

The  gastral  epithelium  is  peculiar,  since  it 
consists  of  a  single   layer  of  coUar  cdls,  the 
l^n       choanocytes    (Fig.    54),    which    resemble    the 
similar  cells  of  the  choanoflagellate  Protozoa 
(Fig.   29).     The  flagella  of   these  collar  cells 
Fig.  54.  —  A  beat  constantly,  creating  a  current  of  water, 
single   collar  cell  j£  ^^  y^^jg  coloring  matter  is  placed  in  the  water, 

of      Leucosolenta.  . 

«,  nucleus.  (From  it  will  be  drawn  into  the  animal  through  minute 
the  Cambridge  incurrenl  pares,  the  ostia  (Fig.  59,  A,  />),  m  the 

Natural   History,  „         ,      .,1  ,  /     ,  . 

after  Bidder.)         body- wall  and  will  pass  out  through  the  openings 

in  a  sieve-like  membrane  stretched  across  the 
osculum  (Fig.  53,  j).  The  osculum  is  therefore  the  exhalant 
openings  and  not  the  mouth,  as  a  casual  examination  might 
lead  one  to  believe.  The  course  of  the  current  of  water  in 
such  a  sponge  is  shown  by  arrows  in  Figure  59,  A.  The 
presence  of  the  incurrent  pores  suggested  the  name  Porifera 
for  members  of  this  phyliun. 

2.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Granita 

Grantia  (Fig.  55)  is  also  known  as  a  simple  sponge,  though 
it  is  more  complex  than  Leucasolenia.  It  lives  in  the  salt  water 
along  the  sea-coast  and  is  permanently  attached  to  the  rocks  and 
piles  just  below  the  low-tide  mark.  It  is  shaped  like  a  vase 
that  bulges  in  the  middle,  and  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  Frequently  btids  occur  near  the  base,  and  a  small  colony 
is  formed. 
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^B^    Stmcture.  —  A   longitudinal   section   of   GratUia    (Fig.    56) 
^Vdiows  that  the  body  possesses  a  single  cavity  as  in  Leucosotenia, 
but  the  body  wall  is  much  thicker.    This  condition  has  been  j 
brought  about  by  the  folding  of  the  wall  of  a  larval  stage  which'  j 
resembles  Leucosolenh,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  series  ' 
of  parallel  canals.    Part  of  these  are  incurrettl  canals  and  open 

[  to  the  outside  (Fig.  59,  B,  inc);   the  rest  open  into  the  gaslral 

L  cavity   (G.C.),  are  lined  with  choanocytes  (Fig.  54),  and  are 

I  called  flagellated  chambers  or  radial  canals 

l(Fig.  59,  B,fl.c).     The  area  covered  by 

I'CoUar  cells  is  enormously  increased   in 

f  this  way  (compare  the  black  layers  in 

I  Fig.  59,  A  and  B).     Water  enters  the 

I  body  of  Granlia  as  shown  by  arrows  in 

fFigure  59,  B,  by  way  of  the  incurrent 

Bcanals    (inc.)  ;    from    these    it    passes 

ptfarnugh    pores,  called  prosopyks  (pr.p), 

f  into  the  radial  canals  (jl.c),  then  through 

I  the    apopyles     (ap.p)    into    the    gastral 

\  cavity   {G.C.),  and   iinally  out   of  the 

^osculum  {osc). 

s  in  LeucosoUnia,  Granlta  possesses 

'  an  outer  dermal  layer  of  cells,  an  inner  ,j„„g^;  "(Ah«  mSh.) 
gastral  epithelium  made  up  of  collar  cells 
which  line  the  radial  canals,  and  a  middle  jelly-like  substance 
in  which  are  a  number  of  wandering  ameboid  cells.  The  last- 
named  cells  are  considered  by  some  authorities  equivalent  to 
the  mesoderm  of  higher  animals,  but  this  is  probably  not  the 
case. 

The  skeleton  of  Granlia  consists  of  calcareous  spicules,  of 
which  there  are  tour  varieties:  (i)  long,  straight  monaxon  rods 
guarding  the  osculum,  (i)  short,  straight  monaxon  rods  surround- 
ing the  incurrent  pores,  (3)  triradiate  spicules  always  found  era- 
bedded  in  the  body-wall,  and  (4)  T-shaped  spicules  lining  the 
ga&tral  cavity;  four-  and  five-rayed  spicules  may  also  be  found. 
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Spicules  are  built  up  nitlim  cells  called  sclerohlasts,  which  form 
pjrt  of  the  Hiner  stratum  of  the  dermal  layer. 

Physiology  — Grantia  lives  upon  the  minute  organisms  and 
small  particles  of  organic  matter  that  are  drawn  into  the  incur- 
rent  canals  b\  the  current  of  water  produced  by  the  beating  of 
the  collar-cell  flagellj 
The  majority  of  th 
food  particles  are  en- 
gulfed by  the  collar 
cells.  Digfslion,  as  in 
the  Protozoa,  is  inlra- 
cdlular,  food  vacuoles 
Ijeing  formed.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  nutri- 
ment is  accomplished 
by  the  passage  of 
digested  food  from  cell 
to  cell,  aided  by  the 
ameboid  wandering  cells 
of  the  middle  layer. 

Excretory  mailer  is 
discharged  through  the 
general  body  surface, 
assisted  probably  by 
the  ameboid  wandering 
cells,  and  possibly  by 
the  collar  cells,  also. 
Respiration  likewise 
takes  place,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  special  organs,  through  the  cells  of  the  body-wall. 

Reproduction  —  Reproductum   in    Grantia   takes   place   by 

both  sexual  and  asexual  methods.     In  the  latter  case,  a  bud 

inaes  near  the  pomt  of  attachment,  finally  becomes  free,  and 

takes  up  a  separate  existence 

The  sexual  reproductive  cells  he  in  the  jelly-like  layer  of  the 


Fir  <6  —  A  ample  sponBe,  Sycon  Th 
nghl  band  member  of  tbe  colony  is  shown  i 
longitudinal  secUon  ip  incurrenL  pores; 
t   osculum      (From  Packer  and  Ha-^well.) 
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ments  by  three  vertical  divisions  into  a  pyramidal  plate  of  eight 
cells  (b,  c).  A  horizontal  dixnsion  now  cuts  off  a  small  cell  from 
the  top  of  each  of  the  eight,  the  result  being  a  layer  of  eight  large 
cells  crowned  by  a  layer  of  eight  small  cells.  The  cells  now  be- 
come arranged  about  a  central  cavity,  producing  a  blastula-like 
sphere  (d).  The  small  cells  multiply  rapidly  and  develop  flagella, 
while  the  large  cells  become  granular.  The  small  cells  are  now 
partially  grown  over  by  the  others,  forming  a  structure  called  the 
amphibiastula  (c).  The  mass  of  cells  then  becomes  disc-shaped 
by  the  pushing  in  of  the  flagellated  cells  (f).  Two  layers  are 
thus  formed  between  which  the  jelly-like  middle  layer  arises. 
The  invaginated  side  simn  becomes  attached  (g),  and  the  embryo 
lengthens  into  a  cylinder,  at  the  distal  end  of  which  an  opening, 
the  osculum,  appears  (h).  In  the  meantime,  spicules  arise  in 
the  body- wall. 

3-   The  Fresh- water  Sponge  —  Spongilla 
The  fresh-water  sponge  lives  in  ponds  and  streams  and  may 

be  found  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  rocks,  dead  leaves,  or 
sticks.  It  forms  incrustations  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  thick  or  compact  masses,  and 
is  gray  or  green  in  color.  The  structure 
■  if  Spongilla  is  shown  in  Figure  5^,  C 
The  canal  system  is  more  complicated 
than  that  of  either  LoKosolenia  or 
Granlia.  The  choanocytes  are  restricted 
to  flagellated  chambers  (C).  This  is  the 
rhagon  type,  and  there  are  three  distinct 
parts  to  this  system:  (i)  the  water  passes 
through  the  dermal  ostia  {DP),  and,  by 
way  of  incurrent  canals  {IN),  reaches  {2) 
a  number  of  small  chambers  (C)  lined 
with   choanocjtes,   thence   it   is   carried 

through  (3)  an  excurrent  canal  {Ex)  to  the  gastral  cavity  {PG), 

and  finally  out  of  the  osculum  (O). 


Via.  $S.  —  'Simn  .UU 
ungle  gemiu'ii-   »--■■> 
•ection,  aKDwini;   he  th^': 
will    with    its    .^:-'"i 

germinil  cells.  (Froi 
Weyaae,  after  a  Leuckan 
Nitsche  wall-churl.) 
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SpongiUa  and  several  marine  sponges  have  a  peculiar  method 
of  reproduction  by  the  formation  of  gemmules.  A  number  of 
germinal  cells  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  body- wall  gather  into 
a  ball  and  become  surrounded  by  protecting  spicules.  These 
gemmules  (Fig.  58)  are  formed  in  the  autunm  just  before  the 
death  of  the  adult  sponge.  In  the  spring  they  develop  into  new 
sponges.  They  are  of  value  in  carrying  the  race  through  a 
period  of  adverse  conditions,  such  as  the  winter  season. 

4.  Sponges  in  General 

(i)  Morphology.  —  External  Features.  —  Leucosolenia, 
Graniia,  KnASpongUla  have  served  as  types  of  the  Phylum  Pori- 
fera,  but  other  sponges  vary  markedly  from  these  both  in  form 
and  in  structure.  In  many  cases  the  character  of  the  object  to 
which  sponges  are  attached  causes  them  to  assume  exceedingly 
irregular  shapes,  the  rocks  being  frequently  incrusted  by  in- 
definite masses  of  spongy  tissue.  The  habit  of  growth  of  many 
sponges  is  responsible  for  their  shape.  Some  are  branched  like 
trees,  or  form  a  network;  others  are  fan-shaped,  cup-shaped, 
or  dome-shaped.  Some  sponges  are  no  larger  than  a  pinhead; 
others  are  over  five  feet  high.  Most  calcareous  sponges  are 
white  or  gray,  but  others  may  be  brilliantly  colored  and  even 
iridescent,  exhibiting  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

Canal  Systems.  —  There  are  three  principal  types  of  canal 
s)rstems  exhibited  by  sponges:  (i)  ascon^  (2)  sycon,  and  (3) 
rhagan.  That  of  Leucosolenia  (p.  94,  and  Fig.  59,  A)  is  of  the 
ascon  type,  and  that  of  Grantia  (page  95,  and  Fig.  59,  B)  is  of  the 
sycon  tjrpe.  Some  sponges,  like  Spongilla,  have  a  very  compli- 
cated canal  system;  this,  the  rhagon  type,  is  diagrammatically 
shown  in  Figure  59,  C,  and  described  on  page  98. 

Skeletal  Systems.  —  The  skeletons  of  sponges  are  composed 
of  spicules  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  silicon,  or  of  fibers  of  spongin. 
A  few  small  species  have  no  skeletons.  Some  of  the  more  com- 
mon types  of  spicules  are  shown  in  Figure  60;  they  are  (i) 
manaxon  (a,  b),  (2)  teiraocon  (c,  d),  (3)  triaxon  (e)^  and  (4)  poly^ 
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axon  (0-    Spicules  with  three  rays  like  most  of  those  in  Leuco- 
solenia  and  Granlia  are  called  IriradiaU,    The  skeletons  of  tbe 


a  I  o 

a       \E, 

'*9 
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FiC.  ig.  —  Types  of  canal  ayatems  of  sponges.  A,  Asron  type.  B,  Sycon 
type.  C,  Rhajron  type  (Spamilla).  The  arrows  indicate  the  direclion  of  the 
current  of  water.  The  Ihicfc  black  line  in  A  and  B  represents  the  gastral  layer : 
the  doited  portiaa.  the  dermal  layer,  ap.p.  apopyle;  Jl.c,  fl&gelUted  chamber; 
CC,  gastral  ovity  (doaca);  in.c,  incuirent  canal;  Die,  osctJuni ;  pr.p,  pro 
wpyle.  C,  flagtllnted  chambers;  DP.  dermal  pores;  E»,  cicurrent  canals; 
GO,  openings  of  cicurrent  canals;  In.  incurrent  canals;  O.  osculum;  PG,  gasiril 
civlty;  SD.  subderma!  cavity.  (A  and  B.  from  Minchin  in  Lankestcr'a 
Treatise;  C.  from  Parker  and  Huswdl,  after  a  Lenckart-Nilsche  wall-chart.) 

homy  sponges,  of  which  the  common  bath  sponge  is  an  example, 
are  made  up  largely  of  fibers  of  spongin  (Fig.  6i).  This  sub- 
Stance,  which  is  chemically  allied  to  silk,  is  secreted  by  cells  of 
the  dermal  layer  called  spongoblasts. 
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Histology. — The  sponges  'sia-vaq/ig  the  simplest  of  the 
Metazoa  with  regard  to  the  dififeren^au^  0f,  their  cells,  but 
they  seem  quite  complex  when  compared  wltll.  the  ^otozoa. 


Fig.  6o.  —  Types  of  sponge  spkuli 
a,  b,  monaioa;  C,  d.  letruon;  e,  Iriuoa 
f>  polytion.  (Fiom  the  Cambiidgi 
Natiuid  History.) 


work  of  horny  fibers  from 
the  bath  spouse,  Euipengia. 
(From  Sedgwick.) 


The  cells  of  sponges  may  be  separated  into  three  groups: 
(i)  those  of  the  dermal  layer,  (2)  those  of  the  gastral  layer,  and 
(3)  the  ameboid  cells  in  the  jelly  between  the  dermal  and  gastral 
layers.  The  classes  of  cells  and  the  layers  to  which  they  belong 
are  shown  in  Table  HX 

TABLE  m 

CLASSES  OF  CELLS  FOUND  IN  SPONGES 


A.  Dermal 
Layer 


B.  Gastral 
Layer 


C.  Middle  Re- 
gion 


I.  Epithelial  stratimi 


III.  Slceletogenous  stratum 

IV.  Gastral  epitheliuro 


V.  Wandering  cells 

VI.  Reproductive  cells 


I.  Epithelial  cells 

1.  Contractile  cells 

3.  Gland  cells 

4.  Spongoblasts 

5.  Pore  cells 

(6.  Scleroblasts 

7.  Fiber  cells 

8.  Choanocytea 

9.  Ingestive  cells 

10.  Nutritive  cells 

11.  Storage  cells 
II.  Gemmule  cells 
13.  Sexual  celb 
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(2)  Physiology.  —  I^^cTiCBciLiSM.  — The  metabolic  processes 
in  all  sponges  2^  esaefttially  similar  to  those  of  Grantia  (p.  96). 
The  current  created  by  the  beating  of  the  flageila  of  the  dioaao- 
cyt^J^rfiig9  Organic  food  particles  and  fresh  water  into  the  canals. 
:  ^oit  of  the  food  particles  are  engulfed  by  the  choanocytes  and 
-  digested  within  the  cells,  as  in  Protozoa.  The  processes  of  ex- 
cretion and  respiration  are  carried  on  by  the  ceUs  of  the  body- 
wall.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  not  much  difference  between  the 
metabolic  activities  of  sponges  and  those  of  Protozoa. 

Behavior.  —  Very  little  is  known  about  the  behavior  of 
sponges.  The  larvae,  as  stated  before,  are  ciliated  and  swim 
through  the  water,  but  the  adults  are  all  attached  to  the  sea^ 
bottom,  to  rocks,  or  to  piles,  etc.  Parker  has  shown  that  StyUh 
klla  heliopkUa,  of  the  order  Monaxonida,  responds  in  a  prim- 
itive way  to  certain  stimuli.  Among  the  reacting  elements  are 
fiber-like  cells,  myocytes,  arranged  about  the  osculum,  and  con- 
tractile cells  lining  certain  internal  cavities.  The  choanocytes 
are  able  to  extend  and  contract  their  collars  and  to  beat  the  water 
with  their  flageila.    No  nervous  elements  have  been  discovered. 

The  reactions  of  Styloklla  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  — 

The  oscida  close  in  quiet  sea-water,  on  exposure  to  air,  on  in 
jury  to  neighboring  parts,  and  in  weak  solutions  of  ether  and 
cocaine;  they  open  in  currents  of  sea-water,  in  fresh  water,  and 
in  weak  solutions  of  atropine. 

The  ostia  dose  on  injury  to  neighboring  parts  and  in  weak 
solutions  of  ether  and  cocaine;  they  open  in  dilute  sea- water, 
and  in  weak  solutions  of  atropine.  The  choanocyte  currents 
cease  in  dilute  sea- water,  at  high  temperatures,  and  in  weak  solu- 
tions of  ether  and  chloroform.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  trans- 
mission of  stimuli,  and  the  reactive  organs  respond  only  to 
direct  stimulation. 

Investigators  look  to  the  lowly  organized,  many-celled  animals 

for  the  key  to  the  origin  of  the  nerv'^ous  system,  and  the  condition 

in  sponges  seems  to  show  that  muscles,  "  as  represented  by  the 

icters  of  sponges,  were  the  first  of  the  neuromuscular  organs 


I 


to  appear."  Sense  cells  are  supposed  to  have  developed  next 
fts  we  find  them  in  ccclenterates  (p.  iii),  and  finally  a  central 
oi^n  was  added,  completing  the  neuromuscular  mechanism 
as  it  exists  in  higher  Metazoa. 

(3)  Reproduction.  —  Reproduction  is  cither  asexual  or  sexual. 
By  the  asexual  method  there  are  produced  buds  and  gemmules. 
Buds  may  be  set  free  to 
take  up  a  separate  existence, 
or  may  remain  attached  to 
the  parent  sponge,  aiding  in 
the  formation  of  a  complex 
assemblage  of  individuals. 
Gemmules  are  formed  as  de- 
scribed in  Spongilla  (p.  gq). 

In  sexual  reproduction  the 

and   spermatozoa  are      p,^  6,.-Th.  b.th  ., 
ierived  as  in  Sycon  (p.  96)  q^imlis.   (From  Lmtes 
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from  ameboid  wandering  cells  in  the  middle  layer.    A  djiatei 
^arva  is  produced  from  a  holoblastic  egg.    This  larva  swims 

about  for  a  while,  thus  effecting  the  dispersal 
of  the  species,  then  becomes  fixed  and  passes' 
through  many  changes,  finally  developing' 
ostia  and  an  osculum  which  are  necessaryj 
for  the  nutritive  processes  and  growth. 

One  very  important  peculiarity  in  sponge: 
embryology  is  this  (Fig.  64) :  the  flagellated 
cells  of  the  larva  do  not  become  the  outer 
Fig.  64.  —  Section  (dermal)  epithelium  as  do  the  flagellated  cells 
of   the  larva  of  a  of  the  larval  ccelenterate  (planula,  Fig.  73,  C, 

ZZ!"'  plT'i^t  Fig-  8i)»  but  produce  the  gastral  layer  of 
tenor  granular  cells,  choanocytes;  and  the  inner  cells  do  not  be- 

Treatisc.t*''^"^" '  ^^^  ^«  *^^^  (gastrd)  epithelium,  as  do 

the  similarly  situated  cells  in  the  ccelen- 
terate planula,  but  produce  the  dermal  layer.  This  is  shown 
m  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  SPONGE    (CLATHRINA) 


Ovum-BIastomeres 


Flagellated  cells    .     . 
Ameboid  inner  cells  . 
Posterior  granular  cells 
(Fig.  64,  p.gx) 


Gastral  layer 
Dermal  layer 
Wandering  cells 
Sexual  cells 


It  therefore  seems  impossible  to  homologize  the  ectoderm  and 
entoderm  of  coelenterates  and  other  Metazoa  with  the  layers  in 
the  sponge  larva,  since  the  outer  layer  (ectoderm?)  of  the  latter 
becomes  the  inner  layer  (entoderm?)  of  the  adult  sponge.  The 
outer  layer  is  consequently  termed  "  dermal  epithelium  "  instead 
of  "  ectoderm,"  and  the  inner,  the  "  gastral  epithelium  "  instead 
of  "  entoderm." 

(4)  Classification.  —  Portfera.  —  Sponges.  —  Diploblastic, 
radially  symmetrical  animals;  number  of  antimeres  variable; 
body-wall  permeated  by  many  pores,  and  usually  supported  by  a 
akeleton  of  spicules  or  spongin. 
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Class  I.  Calcarba.  Marine  species,  mostly  white  or  gray, 
living  in  shallow  water;  spicules  of  carbonate  of  lime,  either 
monaxon  (Fig.  60,  a,  b)  or  tetraxon  (Fig.  60,  c,  d.) ;  flagellated 
chambers  large. 

Order  i.  Homocoela.  Gastral  layer  continuous.  £xample: 
Leucosolenia  (Fig.  52,  Fig.  59,  A). 

Order  2.  Heterocoela.  Gastral  layer  discontinuous  and  re- 
stricted to  flagellated  chambers.  Example:  GratUia  (Fig.  55, 
Fig.  59,  B). 

Class  n.  Hbxactinbllida.  Deep-sea  sponges ;  spicules 
triaxon  (Fig.  60,  e),  of  silicon;  canal  system  with  thimble-shaped 
chambers.  Example:  EupleckUa  aspergillum,  Venus'  flower- 
basket  (Fig.  62). 

Class  in.  Dbmospongia.  Skeleton  of  silicious  spicules, 
not  triaxon,  or  with  spongin,  or  with  both  spicules  and  spongin, 
canal  system  derived  from  rhagon  type  (Fig.  59,  C) ;  most  highly 
organized  of  phylum;  majority  of  existing  sponges. 

Order  i.  Tetrazonida.  Typically  with  tetraxon  spicules. 
Example:  Geodia. 

Order  2.  Monaxonida.  With  monaxon  (Fig.  60,  a,  b),  but 
no  tetraxon  spicules  (c,  d).    Example:  SpongiUa  (Fig.  59,  C). 

Order  3.  Keratosa.  Main  skeleton  of  spongin.  Example: 
Euspongia,  the  bath  sponge  (Fig.  63). 

(5)  The  Position  of  Sponges  in  the  kmmal  Kingdom.  —  As 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  sponges  are  considered 
many-celled  animals.  They  were  formerly,  and  are  even  now, 
placed  by  some  authors  in  a  phylum  with  the  ccelenterates 
(Chapter  V).  They  differ  from  the  ccelenterates  and  other 
Metazoa  so  widely  in  certain  important  characteristics  that 
most  zoologists  are  inclined  to  separate  them  from  the  Metazoa 
and  call  them  Parazoa  (see  diagram,  p.  25). 

Sponges  differ  from  ccelenterates  in  the  presence  of  choano- 
cytes,  ostia,  and  oscula,  in  their  unique  method  of  feeding,  in  the 
germ-layers,  which  are  apparently  reversed  in  position  (p.  104), 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  mouth  and  nematocysts  (Fig.  66).    The 
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choanocytes  of  sponges  recall  the  choanoflagellate  PRorozoii 
(p.  47),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  evolved 
from  this  group.  Certain  colonial  choanoflagellates,  e.g.  Protero- 
spongia  (Fig.  29)  resemble  what  we  might  imagine  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  the  sponges. 

(6)  The  Relations  of  Sponges  to  Other  Organisms  and  to  Man.  — 
Sponges  are  used  as  food  by  very  few  animals,  since  they  are  pro- 
tected by  spicules  and  by  excretions  of  poisonous  ferments  mak- 
ing them  distasteful.  Nudibranch  moUusks  (Chap.  XII)  feed 
on  them  to  a  certain  extent.  The  cavities  of  sponges  offer  shel- 
ter to  many  animals,  especially  Crustacea  and  coelenterates; 
this  may  lead  to  a  sort  of  partnership  called  commensalism.  For 
example,  certain  hermit  crabs  protect  themselves  from  attack 
by  surrounding  their  shells  with  obnoxious  sponges.  Oysters 
and  other  bivalves  are  often  starved  by  sponges  which  cover 
their  shells  and  take  away  their  food  supply,  and  oyster  cultur- 
ists  often  prevent  this  by  growing  the  bivalves  in  frames  which 
are  pulled  up  during  a  rain,  thus  killing  the  sponges  with  fresh 
water. 

The  origin  of  flint  is  in  part  due  to  the  activities  of  sponges. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  to  extract  one  ounce  of  silidous  spicules 
at  least  a  ton  of  sea  water  must  pass  through  the  canal  system 
of  the  sponge.  The  spicules  aid  in  the  formation  of  flint,  this 
substance  being  always  associated  with  the  remains  of  sponges, 
Radiolaria  (p.  40),  and  other  organisms  having  silidous  skele- 
tons. 

Of  the  commerdal  sponges  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 

skdeton  of  Venus'  flower-basket,  EuplecteUa  (Fig.  62),  which 

is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  common 

bath  sponge,  Euspongia  (Fig.  63),  and  others,  which  are  especially 

grown  for  market  in  some  localities.     The  best  bath  sponges 

come  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Australia,  the  Bahamas, 

ida,  and  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,    They  are  gathered  by 

is  of  long  hooks,  by  divers,  or  by  dredging.    They  are  al- 

1  to  decay,  ar^  washed,  dried,  and  then  sent  to  market 
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The  depletion  of  the  sponge  supply  by  unwise  fishing  has  re- 
sulted in  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  industry  by  governmental 
control.  Sponge  culture  is  now  carried  on  successfully  in  Italy 
and  Florida.  Perfect  specimens  are  cut  into  pieces  about  one 
inch  square,  and  **  planted  "  on  stakes  on  clean,  rocky  bottoms 
free  from  cold  currents.  These  grow  into  marketable  size  ir 
five  or  six  years 


CHAPTER  V 
PHYLUM    CCELENTERATa 

The  Phylum  Coelenterata  (Gr.  koUos,  hollow;  enleroHj 
intestine)  includes  a  great  number  of  aquatic  animals,  mostly 
marine,  very  few  of  which  ever  come  to  the  notice  of  persons 
who  do  not  visit  the  sea-shore  or  are  not  especially  interested  in 
natural  history.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sponges,  many  species 
of  coelenterates,  the  corals,  are  known  because  of  the  beautiful 
skeletons  they  construct. 

The  three  classes  of  coelenterates  are  as  follows:  — 

Class  I.  Hydrozoa  (Gr.  hudra,  a  water  serpent;  zodn,  an 
animal),  fresh- water  polyps,  hydroid  zoophytes,  many  of  the 
small  medusae  or  jelly  fishes,  and  a  few  stony  corals; 

Class  II.  Scyphozoa  (Gr.  skuphos,  cup;  zooUy  animal),  most 
of  the  large  jelly  fishes;  and 

Class  III.  Anthozoa  (Gr.  anthos,  a  flower;  zootiy  animal), 
(Actinozoa),  sea-anemones,  most  stony  corals,  sea-fans,  sea-pens, 
and  precious  corals. 

A  simple  member  of  the  Ccelenterata  and  one  that  is  com- 
mon in  fresh  water  is  the  polyp  known  as  Hydra,  A  study 
of  this  little  animal  will  serve  to  illustrate  coelenterate  charac- 
teristics and  will  enable  one  to  understand  the  more  complex 
species  belonging  to  this  phylum. 

I.  The  Fresh-water  Polyp  —  Hydra 

Hydra  fusca  is  abundant  in  ponds  and  streams,  where  it  may 

be  found  attached  by  one  end  to  aquatic  vegetation.    Hydras 

are  easilv  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  being  from  2  to  20  nmi.  in 
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length.  They  may  be  likened  to  a  short,  thick  thread  unraveled 
at  the  unattached,  distal  end. 

Morphology.  —  External  Features.  —  The  body  of  Hydra 
is  really  a  tube  usually  attached  by  a  hasal  disk  at  one  end,  and 
with  a  moiUh  opening  at  the  distal  or  free  end.  Around  the 
mouth  are  arranged  from  six  to  ten  smaller  tubes,  closed  at  their 
outer  end,  called  tentacles  (Fig.  65,  /).  Both  the  body  and  ten- 
tacles vary  at  different  times  in  length  and  thickness.  One  or 
more  buds  (Fig.  65,  h)  are  often  found  extending  out  from  the 
body,  and  in  September  and  October  reproductive  organs  may 
also  appear.  The  male  organs  {testes^  Fig.  65,  y./,  mA)  are  con- 
ical elevations  on  the  distal  third  of  the  body;  the  female  organs 
(ovarieSy  Fig.  65,  y,e,  m.e)  are  knoblike  projections  near  the 
ba^  disc. 

Structure  (Fig.  65).  —  Hydra  is  a  diploblastic  animal  con- 
sisting of  two  cellul&r  layers,  an  outer  thin,  colorless  layer,  the 
ectoderm  (ec,)  and  an  inner  layer,  the  entoderm  (en.),  twice  as 
thick  as  the  outer,  and  containing  the  brown  bodies  which  give 
Hydra  fusca  its  characteristic  color.  Both  layers  are  composed 
of  epithelial  ceUs,  A  thin  space  containing  a  non-cellular  jelly- 
like  substance,  the  mesoglea  (mes,),  ^parates  ectoderm  from 
entoderm.  Not  only  the  body-wall,  but  also  the  tentacles,  pos- 
sess these  three  definite  regions.  The  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  basal  disc,  is  covered  by  a  thin,  transparent  cuticle.  Both 
body  and  tentacles  are  hollow,  the  single  central  space  being 
known  as  the  gastrovascular  cavity  (gv.c,). 

The  ectoderm  is  primarily  protective  and  sensory,  and  is  made 
up  of  two  principal  kinds  of  cells:  (i)  epitheliomuscular,  and  (2) 
interstitial.  The  former  are  shaped  like  inverted  cones,  and  pos- 
sess long  (up  to  .38  nun.),  unstriped  contractile  fibrils  at  their 
Inner  ends;  these  enable  the  animal  to  expand  and  contract. 

The  interstitial  cells  lie  among  the  bases  of  the  epitheliomuscular 
cells;  they  give  rise  to  three  kinds  of  nemaiocysts  or  stinging 
cells  (Fig.  65,  n;  Fig.  66).  Nematocysts  are  present  on  all  parts 
of  the  body  except  the  basal  disc,  being  most  numerous  on  the 
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tentacles.  The  interstitial  cell  in  which  the  ncmatocyst  develops 
is  called  a  cnidoblast  (Fig.  66);  it  contains  a  nucleus  (n«)  and 
dc\-elops  a  trigger-like  process,  the  cnidocil  (ate),  at  its  outer  end. 


VM  44.  —  DlMnin  «[  *  k>ii(llii<liiiii1  section  ol  llyjra.      6.  hud;  b.d.  baul 
Ikl  til  UuluU:    n,   riliidcim:    m.   rntodcrm;    g,  gBstruIi:   pi.c,   gaslro- 
•ihy:  *k  KypMtomc;  m,  mouth;  m.t.  mature  egg;  m.I,  mature  lestU; 
i  pX  polar  botllfi:  ',  tentacle;    y.e,  young  egg;  y.  I,  young  testis. 
N  thovii  <]u  not  occui  on  ■  single  ammal  at  oar  time. 

pletely  filled  by  the  pear-shaped  nematocyst 
K  ttib  Rtrurttirc  is  an  inverted  coiled  thread-like 
I  tt  the  base.     ^Vhcn  the  nematocyst  explodes, 
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this  tube  turns  rapidly  inside  out  and  is  able  to  penetrate  the 
tissuesof  other  animals  (Fig.  67,  B;  Fig.  68,  A).  The  explosion 
is  probably  due  to  internal  pressure  produced  by  osmosis,  and 
may  be  brought  about  by  various  methods  such  as  the  application 
of  a  little  acetic  acid  or  methyl  green.  Many  animals  when 
"  shot "  by  nematocysts  are  immediately  paralyzed  and  some- 
times killed  by  a  poison  called  hypno- 
toidn  which  is  injected  into  it  by  the 
tube. 

Two  kinds  of  nematocysts  smaller 
than  that  just  described  are  also  found 
in  the  ectoderm  of  Hydra,  One  of 
these  is  cylindrical  and  contains  a 
thread  without  barbs  at  its  base;  the 
other  is  spherical  and  contains  a  barb- 
less  thread  which,  when  discharged, 
aids  in  the  capture  of  prey  by  coiling 
around  the  spines  or  other  structures 
that  may  be  present  (Fig.  68,  B). 

Certain  ectoderm  cells  of  the  basal 
disk  of  Hydra  are  glandular  and  secrete 
a  sticky  substance  for  the  attachment 

of  the  animal.  FiO.  66.  —  Nematocysts  ol 

The  entoderm,  the  inner  layer  of    ">•'"'  ^'°'^  "".^  '.f'"  ■"*■ 
,         .         ....        .  ,  .         charge,     cue.  cnidocil;   mm. 

cells,  IS  prmianly  digestive,  absorptive,     nematocyst;     nu,    nucleus   of 

and  secretory.    The  digestive  cells  are    tn'doblast;  (.ihrcad-liketube. 

-"         ,      ^,    .,  ,     .     ,  (From  DahlRrcn  and  Kepntr, 

large,  with  muscle  fibrils  at  their  base,    after  Schneider.) 

and   dagella  or  pseudopodia  at   the 

end  which  projects  into  the  gastro vascular  cavity.    The  flagella 

create  currents  in  the  gastro  vascular  fluid,  and  the  pseudopodia 

capture  solid  food  particles.    The  glandular  cells  are  small  and 

without  muscle  fibrils.     Interstitial  cells  are  found  lying  at  the 

base  of  the  other  entoderm  cells. 

The  mesogUa  is  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  jelly-like  substance 
situated  between  the  other  two  layers. 
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From  recent  investigations  it  seems  well  established  that 
Hydra  possesses  a  nervous  system,  though  complicated  staining 
methods  are  necessary  to  make  it  \-isible.  In  the  ectoderm  there 
is  a  sort  of  pleicus  of  nerve-cells  connected  by  nen-e-fibers  with 
centers  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  and  foot  Sensory  cells  in 
the  surface  layer  of  cells  ser\-e  as  external  organs  of  stimulation, 
and  arc  in  direct  continuity  with  fibers  from  the  nerve  cells. 
Sbme  of  the  nerve-cells  send  processes  to  the  muscle  fibers  of 


Fio.  67.  —  Nemilocysts   of   Byira 

nextwlotyil*.    A.  a  ncm.totyrt 

■ad  that  »Ction.     A,  portion  of  «  ten- 

pietring  the  chilinous  cavcriog 

u(  nil   ioKct.    B.  nematocyets 

cy>t> ;    (I.  cnitluciU.      B,  insect    Urva 

holding  n  imali  inimd  by  coil- 

covered  with  acmaliKysts  a:  a  result  of 

inK    about    its   spines.      (After 

ciptuic  by  ByJra.     (From  Jtonings.) 

Toppe  in  Zoel.  Ahi.) 

the  epitheliomuscuiar  cells,  and  are  therefore  motor  in  function. 
No  processes  from  the  nerve-cells  to  the  nematocysts  have  yet 
been  discovered,  though  they  probably  occur.  The  entoderm 
of  the  body  also  contains  nerve-cells,  but  not  so  many  as  art 
present  in  the  ectoderm. 

Pfajdalogy.  —  Nutrition.  —  Hydra  li\'es  on  minute  aquatic 
animab  which  come  within  reach  of  its  tentacles.  The  nemato- 
cysts, and  probably  a  secretion  from  the  tentacles,  paralyze 
(be  piey,  while  the  viscid  surface  of  the  tentacle  prevents  it 
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from  escaping.  Food  is  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the  bending 
over  of  the  tentacle  which  captured  it;  other  tentacles  also  assist. 
The  mouth  opens  and  slowly  moves  around  the  food,  which  is 
then  forced  down  to  the  basal  end  of  the  gastrovascular  cavity 
by  the  contraction  of  the  body- wall  behind  it. 

Hydras  will  not  capture  prey  or  respond  to  food  stimuli  when 
they  have  recently  been  fed.  Moderately  hungry  specimens 
will  exhibit  the  characteristic  food-taking  reactions  if  both 
chemical  and  physical  stimuli  are  applied  at  the  same  time,  e.g,, 
a  piece  of  filter  paper  soaked  in  beef  juice.  A  hungry  animal 
will  respond  by  making  swallowing  movements  when  a  chemical 
stimulus  alone  is  applied. 

Digestion  takes  place  in  the  gastrovascular  cavity  and  probably 
also  within  the  entoderm  cells.  The  gland  cells  of  the  entoderm 
secrete  a  fluid  into  the  gastrovascular  cavity;  this  fluid  dissolves 
the  food.  Digestion  is  aided  by  the  currents  set  up  by  the 
flagella  of  the  entoderm  cells  and  by  the  churning  resulting  from 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  body.  Part  of  the  food 
is  evidently  engulfed  by  the  pseudopodia  of  the  entoderm  cells 
and  undergoes  intracelltUar  digestion.'  The  dissolved  food  is 
absorbed  by  the  entoderm  cells;  part  of  it,  especially  the  oil  glob- 
ules, is  passed  over  to  the  ectoderm,  where  it  is  stored  until 
needed. 

Behavior.  —  Hydras  are  usually  found  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom or  sides  of  the  aquarium,  or  to  aquatic  plants,  or  are  sus- 
pended from  the  siuiace  film  of  the  water.  The  position  of  rest, 
with  the  body  stretched  out  and  the  tentacles  widely  spread, 
allows  the  animal  to  -obtain  food  from  a  considerable  area.  At 
intervals  of  several  minutes  an  undisturbed  Hydra,  especially  if 
hungry,  will  contract  rapidly  and  then  slowly  expand  in  a  new 
direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  69.  This  brings  it  into  a  new  part  of 
its  siUTOundings,  where  more  food  may  be  present.  Finally, 
these  spontaneous  movements  cease,  and  the  animal  moves  to 
another  place. 

Locomotion  is  known  to  be  eflfected  in  three  ways.    Usually 
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the  animal  bends  over  (Fig.  70,  i)  and  attaches  itself  to  the  sub- 
stratum by  its  tentacles  (2) ;  the  basal  disc  is  then  released  and 
the  animal  contracts  (j) ;  the  body  then  expands  (4),  bends  over 
in  some  other  direction  and  becomes  attached  (5);   finally  the  . 
tentacles  are  released  and  an  upright  position  is  regained  (6). 


and  then  eitends  (4). 


This  method  of  locomotion  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
measuring- worm.  At  other  times  the  animal  uses  its  tentacles 
as  legs,  or  glides  along  on  its  basal  disc. 

Hydras  react  to  mechanical  slimulalion,  to  light,  temperature, 
and  electricity.  If  a  watch-glass  containing  a  specimen  is  jarred, 
or  the  surface  of  the  water  agitated,  a  part  or  all  of  the  body  and 
tentacles  contract;  this  is  the  result  of  a  non-localized  mechanical 
slimi4lus.  If  the  body  or  a  tentacle  is  touched  with  a  glass  rod, 
the  body  or  tentacles  contract,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus. 

Changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  Hgkt  cause  Hydras  to  move 
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about  until  they  reach  a  region  where  the  light  is  most  favorable; 
this  may  be  called  their  optimum.  They  find  this  optimum 
by  the  method  of  "  trial  and  error ^^  i,e,  their  movements  are  in- 
definite, all  directions  being  tried  until  the  proper  conditions  are 
encountered.  In  a  well-lighted  ariea  they  are  most  likely  to 
secure  the  small  animals  that  serve  , 

as  food,  since  these  are  also  attracted 
by  light. 

When  subjected  to  heat,  the  trial 
and  error  method  is  likewise  em- 
ployed; the  animals  escape  if  they 
chance  to  move  into  a  cooler  area, 
but  perish  if  they  remain  in  a  heated 
region  too  long. 

The  reactions  of  a  hungry  Hydra 
to  food  indicate  that  the  physio- 
logical condition  of  the  animal  de- 
termines to  a  large  extent  the  kind 
of  reactions  produced,  not  only 
spontaneously,  but  also  by  external 
stimuli.    *  *  It  decides  whether  Hydra 

shall   creep  upward   to   the  surface       Fig-  7©.  —  Hydra  moving  like 
J    .  J   .1       i-   !..  i_    11     •   1     a  measuring  worm.     (From  Jen- 

and  toward  the  light,  or  shaU  smk  ^^^g,^  ^ft^r  Wagner.) 

to  the  bottom;   how  it  shall  react 

to  chemicals  and  to  solid  objects;  whether  it  shall  remain  quiet 

in  a  certain  position,  or  shall  reverse  this  position  and  imdertake 

a  laborious  toiu*  of  exploration." 

Reproduction. — Hydra  reproduces  asexually  by  budding  and  by 
fission,  and  sexually  by  the  production  of  eggs  and  spermatozoa. 

Budding  (Fig.  65,  b)  is  quite  common,  and  may  easily  be  ob- 
served in  the  laboratory.  The  bud  appears  first  as  a  slight  bulge 
in  the  body-wall.  This  pushes  out  rapidly  into  a  stalk,  which 
soon  develops  a  circlet  of  blunt  tentacles  about  its  distal  end. 
The  cavities  of  both  stalk  and  tentacles  are  at  all  times  directly 
connected  with  that  of  the  parent.    When  full  grown,  the  bud 
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becomes  detached  and  leads  a  separate  existence.  Sometinies 
the  bud  may  begin  to  form  other  buds  before  it  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  parent  animal.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  hydroid 
colony  is  produced  resembling  that  of  certain  marine  ccelenlerates 
like  Obtlia  (Fig.  73).  Fission  is  less  common.  The  distal  end 
of  the  animal  divides  first ;  then  the  body  slowly  splits  down  the 
center,  the  halves  finally  separating  when  the  basal  disc  is  sev- 
ered (Fig.  71).  Hvdras  have  also  been  found  which  bore  buds 
reproducing  in  this  manner.  This  method  of  multiplication  must, 
howe\'er,  be  rare,  since  it  is  so 
seldom  seen.  Transverse  fission 
has  also  been  reported. 

The  processes  concerned  in 
sexual  reproduction  are  the  pro- 
duction of  spermatozoa  and 
eggs,  the  fertilization  of  the  egg, 
the  development  and  hatching 
of  the  embryo,  and  the  growth 
of  the  young  larva.    The  sper- 

.  ^^^-.V-r,"^'"  "P"dudng  by  maUizoa  imse  in  the  testis  from 
longitudinal  nssion.     (Alter  Koeuti  id  .  .  , 

Zoai.  An.)  ectodermal      interstitial     cells 

(Fig.  05,  y.f.);  they  develop  in 
long  cysts  (Fig,  65,  m.t.)  through  the  end  of  which  they  escape 
into  the  surrounding  water.  The  eggs  arise  in  the  ovary  from 
ectodermal  interstitial  cells  (Fig.  65,  y.e,).  Usually  only  one 
egg  develops  in  a  single  ovary.  When  a  certain  fieriod  of 
growth  is  reached,  two  polar  bodies  (Fig.  65,  p.h.)  are  given  off  by 
the  egg,  which  is  then  said  to  be  mature  (Fig.  65,  m.e.).  Ftr- 
tUization  occurs  usually  within  two  hours  after  the  polar  bodies 
have  been  formed. 

The  cleavage  of  the  egg  is  total  and  almost  equal,  a  hlashda 
(Fig,  65,  bl)  being  formed  with  a  distinct  ca\'ity,  the  blastocal. 
A  solid  gaslntla-like  structure  (Fig.  65,  g)  is  produced  by  the 
filling  up  of  the  blastoccel  with  cells  budded  ofT  from  the  bias- 
tula  wall.    The  outer  cells  may  be  called  ectoderm  and  the  innei 
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|(«lls  entoderm.  The  ectoderm  now  secretes  a,  thick  cbitinoua  ] 
shfU  covered  with  sharp  projections.  The  embryo  then  separates.  ] 
from  the  parent  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  where  it  r 
changed  for  several  weeks.  Then  interstitial  cells  make  their  I 
appearance.  A  subsequent  resting  period  is  followed  by  the,  ' 
breaking  away  of  the  outer  chitinous  envelope  and  the  elongation  1 
of  the  escaped  embryo. 
Meso^ea  is  now  secreted 
by  the  ectoderm  and 
entoderm  cells;  a  circlet 
of  tentacles  arises  at 
one  end,  and  a  mouth  ' 
appears  in  their  midst. 
The  young  Hydra  thus 
formed  soon  grows  into 
the  adult  condition. 
Regeneiation.  —  An 

I  account    of    the    phc- 
)K}m»ion   of    regenera- 
tioQ  is  appropriate  at       fig 
this    place,    since    the  Byira. 
,  liDK  distu  ends  lenglhwisc 

power  of  annuals  to  regenerati 
restore  lost  parts  was  ^'"''''  ^'i 
first  discovered  in /Tyrfra  King.) 
by  Trembley  in  1744. 
This  investigator  found  that  if  Hydras  were  cut  into  two, 
three,  or  four  pieces,  each  part  would  grow  into  an  entire 
animal.  Other  experimental  results  obtained  by  Trembley  are 
that  the  hypostome,  together  with  the  tentacles,  if  cut  off,  may 
produce  a  new  individual ;  that  each  piece  of  a  Hydra  split  longi- 
tudinally into  two  or  four  parts,  becomes  a  perfect  polyp,  and 
that  when  the  head  end  is  split  in  two  and  the  parts  separated 
sUghtiy,  a  two-headed  animal  results  (Fig.  72,  A). 

Regeneration  may  be  defined  as  the  replacing  of  an  entire 
1  by  a  part  of  the  same.    It  takes  piace  not  only  in 


tion    and    grafting    ia 

I  Hydra  made  by  split- 

-  apUceofHydra 

•  animal,    C.  part  of  one 

inothft.     (From  Morgan, 

I,  alter  Morgan ;    C,  after 
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Hydra,  but  in  many  other  ccelenterates,  and  in  some  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  almost  every  phylum  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Hydra,  however,  is  a  spedes  that  has  been  quite  widely  used 
for  eitperimentatioo.  Pieces  of  Hydra  that  measure  \  mm.  or 
more  in  diameter  are  capable  of  becomii^  entire  animals  (Fig. 
7i,  B).  The  tissues  in  some  cases  restore  the  lost  parts  by  a  mul- 
tiplication of  their  cells;  in  other  cases,  they  are  worked  over 
directly  into  a  new  but  smaller  in<lividual.  Parts  of  one  Hydra 
may  easily  be  grafted  upon  another  (Fig.  72,  C),  In  this  way 
many  bizarre  effects  huve  been  produced. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  interesting 
questions  involved  in  the  phenomenon  of  regeneration,  but  enough 
has  l>et'n  given  to  iiKlicate  the  nature  of  the  process.  The  benefit 
to  the  animal  of  the  ability  to  regenerate  lost  parts  is  obvious. 
Such  an  animal,  in  many  cases,  will  succeed  in  the  struggle  (or 
existence  under  adverse  conditions,  since  it  is  able  to  regain  its 
normal  condition  even  after  severe  injuries.  Physiological  re- 
generation takes  place  continually  in  all  animals;  for  example, 
new  cells  are  produced  in  the  epidermis  of  man  to  tiike  the  place 
of  those  that  are  no  longer  able  to  perform  their  proper  functions. 

Both  internal  and  external  factors  have  an  influence  upon  the 
rate  of  regeneration  and  upon  the  character  of  the  new  part. 
Temperature,  food,  light,  gravity,  and  contact  are  some  of  the 
external  factors.  In  man,  various  tissues  are  capable  of  regen- 
eration; for  example,  the.skin,  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and 
bones.  Lost  parts  are  not  restored  in  man  because  the  growing 
tissues  do  not  coordinate  properly.  Many  theories  luve  been 
advanced  to  explain  regenerative  processes,  but  none  has  gained 
sufficient  acceptance  to  warrant  its  inclusion  here. 

2.  Class  I.    Hywkozoa 

Hydra  is  the  Hydroeoon  which  is  most  easily  obtained  for 

study,  and  by  means  of  Hydra  the  principal  characteristics  of  th" 

ccelenterates  have  been  illustrated.     There  are,  however,  a  vast 

number  of  related  animals  that  differ  widely  in  form,  structure. 
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and  habits.  The  two  chief  shapes  assumed  by  the  Hydrozoa  are 
the  kydroid,  or  polypy  like  Hydra  and  Obelia  (Fig.  73),  and  the 
jdly fishy  or  medusa,  like  Gonionemus  (Fig.  74).  There  are  many 
variations  of  each  of  these,  and  frequently  one  species  may  ex- 
hibit both  conditions  at  different  periods  in  its  life-history. 

a.   A  Colonial  Hydrozoon  —  Obelia  ^ 

Obelia  (Fig.  73)  is  a  colonial  coelenterate  which  lives  in  the 
sea,  where  it  is  usually  attached  to  rocks,  to  wharves,  or  to  Lami- 
naria,  Rhodymenia,  and  other  algae.  It  may  be  found  in  low 
water  and  to  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms  along  the  coast  of  northern 
Europe  and  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  Labrador. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  An  Obelia  colony  consists  of  a 
basal  stem,  the  hydrorhizay  which  is  attached  to  the  substratmn; 
this  gives  off  at  intervals  upright  branches,  known  as  hydrocauli. 
At  every  bend  in  the  zigzag  hydrocaulus  a  side  branch  arises. 
The  stem  of  this  side  branch  is  ringed  and  is  expanded  at  the 
end  into  a  hydra-like  structure,  the  hydranih  (Fig.  73,  A).  A 
single  polyp  consists  of  a  hydranth  and  the  part  of  the  stalk  be- 
tween the  hydranth  and  the  point  of  origin  of  the  preceding 
branch.  Full-grown  colonies  usually  bear  reproductive  members 
(ganangia)  in  the  angles  where  the  hydranths  arise  from  the  hy- 
drocaulus (Fig.  73,  A,  Sy  p,  10), 

The  Obelia  colony  as  just  described  and  as  shown  in  Fig.  73,  A, 
resembles  the  structure  that  would  be  built  up  by  a  budding 
Hydra  if  the  buds  were  to  remain  attached  to  the  parent  and  in 
turn  produce  fixed  buds. 

All  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  Obelia  colony  are  protected  by  a 
chitinous  covering  called  the  perisarc  (Fig.  73,  A,  6))  this  is 
ringed  at  various  places  and  is  expanded  into  cup-shaped  hydro- 
thecce  (Fig.  73,  A,  7)  to  accommodate  the  hydranths,  and  into 
gonothec(B  (Fig.  73,  A,  16)  to  inclose  the  reproductive  members. 
A  shelf  which  extends  across  the  base  of  the  hydrotheca  serves 
rx)  support  the  hydranth.     The  soft  parts  of  the  hydrocaulus 

^  CampanuUiria  is  similar  to  Ohdia  in  most  respects. 
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and  of  th«  stalks  of  th«  h\-druith$  constitute  the  ctmosarc  (Fig 
7j.  A.  5'.  and  are  attadieii  ti>  the  perisarc  by  minute  projections. 
The  cixnoisiic^  ca\itic»  of  tfac  hj'drocaulus  open  into  those  oi 


V. 


KWMM*    Ik.  (att  «f  *  ralonUI  specie*,  OMU,     i,  ectoderm : 

^v-n      -  WNb-lt   *  <«»eBl«t»n;  S.  iwiio9»k;   *,  perisarc;   7,  hydro- 

■      sj.»>rtt>i»-     I-    ■eJwa-buJ;     '"■   gonothecs.     B,    free-swim  mine 

1s.h,.  VkMCb:  .',  (♦■Ude*:   j,  reproductive  organs;    4.  radial 

V  .  "v*-*     <■-  **»•  vl**""!*'  <■[  LttmtJta.     (A,  from  Parker  mil 

^  '■•«■  -a***  •»*  M">*BHde;   C,  from  Parker,  aflcr  Ailman.) 

.  Ax-S-s.  wi  A«««  »'"  **•*  hydranths,  producing  in  this 

.•.iv4»i»*t  »«ti«  of  «  hydranth  and  its  stalk  (Fig.  73,  A, 
■    Ov»»  tbi*  LUfTWT  •»  consist  of  two  layers  of  cells  — 
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an  outer  layer,  the  ectoderm,  and  an  inner  layer,  the  entoderm. 
These  layers  are  continued  into  the  hydranth  (Fig.  73,  A,  i  and 
2),  The  mouth  (j)  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  large  knob- 
like hypostome,  and  the  tentacles,  about  thirty  in  number,  are 
arranged  around  the  base  of  the  hypostome  in  a  single  circle. 
Each  tentacle  is  solid,  consisting  of  an  outer  layer  of  ectoderm 
cells  (/)  and  a  single  axial  row  of  entoderm  cells;  at  the  extrem- 
it>'  are  a  large  nimiber  of  nematocysts.  The  hydranth  captures, 
ingests,  and  digests  food  as  in  Hydra, 

The  reproductive  members  arise,  as  do  the  hydranths,  as  buds 
from  the  hydrocaulus,  and  represent  modified  hydranths  (Fig. 
73  >  ^>  9 J  ^o).  The  central  axis  of  each  is  called  a  blastostyle  (8), 
and  together  with  the  gonothecal  covering  is  known  as  the 
gonangium.  The  blastostyle  gives  rise  to  medusa-buds  (Fig.  73, 
p)  which  soon  become  detached  (Fig.  73,  B)  and  pass  out  of 
the  gonotheca  through  the  opening  in  the  distal  end. 

Some  of  the  medusa  of  Obelia  (Fig.  73,  B)  produce  eggs,  and 
others  produce  spermatozoa.  The  fertilized  eggs  develop  into 
colonies  like  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  medusae.  The  medusa 
provide  for  the  dispersal  of  the  species,  since  they  swim  about 
in  the  water  and  establish  colonies  in  new  habitats.  The 
structure  of  a  medusa  (Gonionemus)  will  be  described  in  sec- 
tion c  of  this  chapter.  The  medusa  of  Obelia  is  shown  in  Figure 
73,  B;  it  is  shaped  like  an  lunbrella  with  a  fringe  of  tentacles 
(2)  and  a  number  of  organs  of  equilibrium  (5)  on  the  edge. 
Hanging  down  from  the  center  is  the  manubrium  (/)  with  the 
mouth  at  the  end.  The  gastrovascular  cavity  extends  out  from 
the  cavity  of  the  manubriiun  into  four  radial  canals  (4)  on  which 
are  situated  the  reproductive  organs  (j). 

The  germ-cells  of  the  medusae  of  Obelia  arise  in  the  ectoderm 
of  the  manubrium,  and  then  migrate  along  the  radial  canals  to 
the  reproductive  organs.  When  mature,  they  break  out  into 
the  water.  The  eggs  are  fertilized  by  spermatozoa  which  have 
escaped  from  other  medusae.  Cleavage  is  similar  to  that  of 
Hydra,  and  a  hollow  blastula  and  solid  ^astrula-like  structure  are 
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formed.  The  gastrula-like  structure  soon  becomes  ciliated  and 
elongates  into  a  free-swimming  larva  called  a  planula  (Fig.  73,  C). 
This  soon  acquires  a  central  cavity,  becomes  fixed  to  some  object, 
and  proceeds  to  found  a  new  colony. 

b.  Metagenesis 

Metagenesis  is  the  alternation  of  a  generation  which  repro- 
duces only  asexually  by  division  or  budding  with  a  generation 
which  reproduces  only  sexually  by  means  of  eggs  and  spermato- 
zoa. This  phenomenon  occurs  in  other  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  finds  its  best  examples  among  the  ccelenterates. 
Obelia  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  metagenetic  animal.  The 
asexual  generation,  the  colony  of  polyps  (Fig.  73,  A),  forms  buds 
of  two  kinds,  the  hydranths  and  the  gonangia.  The  meduss 
(Fig.  73,  B),  or  sexual  generation,  reproduce  the  colony  by 
means  of  eggs  and  spermatozoa. 

The  polyp  and  medusa  stages  are  not  equally  important  in  all 
Hydrozoa;  fqr  example.  Hydra  has  no  medusa  stage  and  Geryania 
no  polyp  or  hydroid  stage.  Various  conditions  may  be  illustrate 
by  different  Hydrozoa.  In  the  following  list,  O  represents  the 
fertilized  ovirni,  H,  a  polyp,  M  a  medusa,  m  an  inconspicuous  or 
degenerate  medusa,  and  h  an  inconspicuous  or  degenerate  polyp. 

1.  O  —  U  —  O  —  n  —  O  (Hydra), 

2.  K  —  m  —  O  —  K  —  m  —  0  (Sertularia), 

3.  O  — H  — M  — O  — H  — M  — 0(06e/ia). 

4.  0  —  h  —  M  —  O  —  h  — M—0  (Liriope).   . 

5.  0  —  M  —  O  —  M  —  O  (Geryonia). 

c,  A  Jellyfish  or  Medusa  —  Gonionemus 

The  structure  of  a  hydrozoan  jellyfish  or  medusa  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Gonionemus  (Fig.  74).  This  jellyfish  is  common  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  measures  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  without  including  the  fringe  of  tentacles 
around  the  margin.  In  general  form  it  is  similar  to  the  medusa 
of  Obelia  (Fig.  73,  B).    The  convex  or  aboral  surface  is  called 
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the  exumhrella;  the  concave,  or  oral  surface,  the  subumbreUa. 
The  subumbrella  is  partly  dosed  by  a  perforated  membrane 
called  the  velum.  Water  is  taken  into  the  subumbrellar  cavity 
and  is  then  forced  out  through  the  central  opening  in  the  velum 
by  the  contraction  of  the  body;-  this  propels  the  animal  in  the 
opposite  direction,  thus  enabling  it  to  swim  about. 

The  lentacles,  which  vary  in  number  from  sixteen  to  more  than 
eighty,  are  capable  of  considerable  contraction.  Neat  their  tips 
are  adhesive  or  suctorial 
pads  at  a  point  where  the 
tentacle  bends  at  a  sharp 
angle.  Hanging  down  into 
the  subumbrellar  cavity  is 
the  manubrium  with  the 
mouth  at  the  end  sur- 
rounded by  four  frilled 
oral  lobes.  The  mouth 
opens  into  a  gaslrovascular 
cavity  which  consists  of  a 
central "  stomach  "  and  four  radial  canals.  The  radial  canals  enter 
a  circumferential  canal  which  lies  near  the  margin  of  the  umbrella. 

The  cellular  layers  in  Gonionemus  are  similar  to  those  in  Hydra, 
but  the  mesoglea  b  extremely  thick  and  gives  the  animal  a  jelly- 
like consistency.  Scattered  about  beneath  the  ectoderm  are 
■  many  nerve  cells,  and  about  the  velum  is  a  nerve  ring.  Sensory 
cells  n-ith  a  tactile  function  are  abundant  on  the  tentacles.  The 
margin  of  the  umbrella  is  supplied  with  two  kinds  of  sense  organs: 
(r)  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles  are  round  bodies  which  contain 
pigmented  entoderm  cells  and  communicate  with  the  circumfer- 
ential canal;  (2)  between  the  bases  of  the  tentacles  are  small  out- 
growths which  are  probably  organs  of  equilibrium  and,  therefore, 
stalocysts.  Muscle  fibers,  both  exumhrella  and  subumbrella, 
are  present,  giving  the  animal  the  power  of  locomotion. 

Suspended  beneath  the  radial  canals  are  the  sinuously  folded 
reproductive  organs  or  gonads.     Gonionemus  is  dicedous,  each 


fish.     (From 


in(ii%idiu]  pFodudng  cither  eggs  or  spermatozoa.    These  repro- 

ducthT  cells  break  out  directly  into  the 

^^^^^^»JF  water,  where  ferlUhathn  takes  place. 

^^Sj^^K^pH^^     .^  dliated  plamtla  develops  from  the 

^^^HF^  efg  as  in  Obdia  (Fig.  73,  C).    This 

^^^^^^k  soon  becocnes  fixed  to  some  object,  and 

^^^^^^H  a  nxMith  appears  at  the  unattached 

B^^^^^H  end.    Then   four  tentacles  grow  out 

^^^^^^H  around  the  mouth  and  the  Hydra-liic 

^^^^^^^  lan-a  is  able  to  feed  (Fig.  75).    Other 

t'tn.  ts  —  HyiltJikc  Hue    Similar  Hydra-like  larvse  hud  from  its 

In  (h»  dtvriopswnt  of  C*M>-    walls.     How   the  medusa^  arise  from 

iKp  nuiuih.  Teaucin  in  probable  that  a  direct  change  from 
S'SiXJ'S,^  >!'«  kydmid  form  (o  the  medusa 
attet  pMkliu.)  occurs. 

d.  ffydroid  and  Medusa  Compared 

AlthouRh  the  medusjr  u|)oii  superficial  examination  appear  to 

bo  very  lUlTcrent  from  the  polyps  or  hydroids,  they  are  con- 


Fin.  iK  -  nUicmmi  »howln«  \hr  Kimii.iriiies  o(  1  polyp  (A)  and  a  mtduM 
<ll.  .iw.  rlttuUt  i»n»l;  «/.  i-iiodcrmi  mJ,  entoderm;  mf.  m»,  Rflsuovascu- 
hi  KVllji  JiJh  hypoitomei   m»i,  minuhritim:   mist,  mesoglea;   "'*.  mouth; 
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I  structed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  latter.  Figure  76  Jllus-  I 
I  trales  in  a  diagramatic  fashion  the  resemblance  between  the  i 
I  polyp  (A)  and  the  medusa  (B)  by  means  of  longitudinal  sections. 
'  If  the  medusa  were  grasped  at  the  center  of  the  aboral  surface 
r  and  elongated,  a  hydra-like  form  would  result.  Both  have  sim- 
[  ilar  parts,  the  most  noticeable  difference  being  the  enormous 
Iquantity  of  mesoglea  (.msgl)  present  in  the  medusa. 


Fic.  j8.^  Diagram  showing 
possible  modiAcations  of  medu- 
soids  and  bydroids  of  ■  hydra- 
xoan  colony  of  tbe  order  Sifbo- 
NOPBOHA.  e,  gastroHwid  with 
braDched.  grappling  lealadc,  /; 
t,  dactylozooid  witb  stlicbed 
tentaclt,  A;  i,  generntive  medu- 
soid;  k,  nectophorea  (avrimouQg 
bcUs);   I,  hydropbyiUum  (cover- 

n.   pneumstophore,    Tbe   thick 
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e.  Polymorphism 

The  division  of  labor  among  the  cells  of  a  Metazoon  has  al- 
ready been  noted  (p.  74).  When  division  of  labor  occurs  among 
the  members  of  a  colony,  the  form  of  the  individual  is  suited  to 
the  function  it  performs.  A  colony  containing  two  kinds  of 
members  is  said  to  be  dimorphic;  one  containing  more  than  two 
kinds,  polymorphic.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
polymorphism  occur  among  the  Hydrozoa.  The  "  Portuguese 
man-of-war"  (Fig.  77),  for  example,  consists  of  a  float  with  a 
sail-like  crest  from  which  a  number  of  polyps  hang  down  into  the 
water.  Some  of  these  polyps  are  nutritive,  others  are  tactile; 
some  contain  batteries  of  nematocysts,  others  are  male  repro- 
ductive zooids,  and  still  others  give  rise  to  egg-produdng  me- 
dusae. 

Tables  V  and  VI  present  briefly  the  various  modifications 
that  may  occur  among  the  members  of  colonial  Hydrozoa. 

TABLE  V 

POLYMORPraC  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE   MEDUSOIDS  OF  THE  HYDROZOA 


Name 

Structure 

Function 

Sexual  medusoid 

Like  typical  medusa  of  An- 

Production  of  ova 

or 

thomedusae    (p.    128)    or 

spermatozoa 

modified  because  of  ar- 

rested development  (Fig. 

78,*-) 

Nectophore 

Without  tentacles,   manu- 
brium, and  mouth  (Fig. 
78,^) 

Locomotion 

Hydrophyllium 

Shield  shaped  (Fij.  78,  /) 

Protective 

Pneumatophore 

Air  sac  (Fig.  78,  n) 

Hydrostatic 

Aur(^>h0re 

Ovoid 

Unknown 
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TABLE  VI 

POLYMORPHIC  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  HYDROIDS  OF  THE  HYDROZOA 


Name 

Structube 

FuNcnoN 

Gastrozooid 

With  large  mouth,  nemato- 
cysts,  and  tentacle  bear- 
ing nematocysts  (Fig.  78, 

Ingestion  of  food 

Dactylozooid 

Without     mouth ;       with 
many    nematocysts    and 
tentacle  (Fig.  78,  g,  h) 

OflFense  and  defense 

Blastostyle 

Without  mouth  or  tentacles 

Produces  sexual  me- 
dusoids  by  budding 

/.  Reproduction  in  the  Hydrozoa 

The  methods  of  reproduction  differ  so  widely  among  the  Hy- 
drozoa that  only  a  brief  general  accoimt  can  be  given  here. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  the  descriptions  for  Hydra  (p.  115), 
Obelia  (p.  121),  and  Ganianemus  (p.  123). 

Asexual  reproduction  is  characteristic  of  some  Hydrozoa  and 
rare  or  absent  in  others.  The  most  common  method  is  by  bud- 
ding {Hydra,  p.  115,  Fig.  65).  The  wall  of  the  hydroid  sends 
out  a  hollow  protrusion  which  may  become  either  a  new  hydroid 
or  a  medusa.  Certain  medusae  also  produce  medusaj  by  bud- 
ding. Fission  is  rare  in  hydroids  {Hydra,  p.  116,  Fig.  71)  and 
very  rare  in  medusae. 

Sexual  Reproduction.  —  Both  male  and  female  germ-cells  are 
rarely  developed  by  a  single  individual  as  in  Hydra  (Fig.  65). 
Usually  a  colony  produces  either  ova  or  spermatozoa,  or  these 
originate  in  different  individuals  of  a  single  colony.  Sometimes 
one  blastostyle  may  give  rise  to  both  kinds  of  germ-cells.  The 
development  of  the  fertilized  egg  has  already  been  described  in 
Hydra  (p.  116)^  Obelia  (p.  121),  and  Gonionemus  (p.  124). 
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g.  Classification  of  (he  Hydrozaa 

The  Hydrozoa  may  be  distinguished  from  the  SCYPHOZOA 
and  Anthozoa  by  the  absence  of  a  stomodKum  and  mesen- 
teries (Fig.  84),  and  by  the  fact  that  their  sexual  cells  are  dis- 
charged directly  to  the  exterior.  In  classifying  the  Hydhozoa, 
both  the  hydroids  and  medusje  are  considered.  The  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  this  book  is  froni  Fowler  in  Lanlcester's  Treatise 
on  Zoology. 

Order  i.  Anttaomedusa.  Hydrozoa  usually  with  two 
forms  of  individuals,  (i)  non-sexual  fixed  hydroids,  and  (2)  fixed 
or  free-swimming  sexual  medusa.  The  perisarc  {absent  in 
Hydra)  does  not  form  hydrijthecie  around  the  polyp  nor  gono- 
thecK  around  the  reproductive  zooids.  The  reproductive  or- 
gans are  in  the  wall  of  the  manubrium.  The  hydroids  are  usually 
colonial,  with  solid  tentacles  in  one  or  more  whorls.  Examples: 
Hydra,  Ilydractinia,  liuilendrium,  Tubularia. 

Order  3.  LeptomedusR. — Hydrozoa  with  an  alternation 
of  non-sexual  fixed  hydroids  and  free  or  fixed  sexual  medusfe. 
The  hydrothecK  and  gonothecse  are  specialized  portions  of 
the  perisarc.  The  sexual  organs  are  on  the  radial  canals.  The 
medusa  possess  eye-spots  (ocelli)  and  statocysts  containing 
statoliths  of  ectodermal  origin.  Examples:  Obelia  (Fig.  -j^), 
Campanularia,  Plumutaria.  SertiJaria,  Clylia. 

Order  3.  Trachymeduse.  —  HynRozoA  without  alternation 
of  generations,  the  medusa  developing  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  egg.  The  sexual  organs  are  on  the  radial  canals.  The 
medusae  possess  sensory  organs  called  tentaculocysts,  contain- 
ing entodermal  statoliths  which  are  usually  enclosed  in  vesicles. 
Examples;    Trachynema,  Pcrsa,  and  Liriope. 

Order  4.     Narcomedusse. — Hydrozoa  without   alternation 

of  generations.    The  sexual  organs  are  on  the  subumbral  floor 

of  the  gastric  ca\ity  or  gastric  pouches.    The  tentaculocysts 

contain  entodermal  statoliths  which  are  not  enclosed  in  vesicles 

Cttnocantha,  Cunina. 
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Order  5.  Hydrocorallinae.  —  Colonial  Hydrozoa  with  alter- 
nation of  generations  and  a  massive  or  branching  calcareous 
skeleton  into  which  the  nutritive  polyps  (gastrozooids)  and 
protective  polyps  (dactylozooids)  may  be  drawn.  These  Hydro- 
coralline  are  often  called  corals  and  are  found  on  coral  reefs, 
but  they  differ  in  structure  from  the  true  corals  (Figs.  86-91). 
Example:  MUlepora,  The  staghom  coral  (Millepora  akicornis) 
occurs  in  Florida. 

Order  6.  Siphonophora.  —  Colonial  free-swimming  Hydro- 
zoa with  alternation  of  generations  and  highly  modified  (poly- 
morphic) hydroid  and  medusoid  membws.  Example:  Physalia 
(Portuguese  man-of-war,  Fig.  77).  The  hydroids  and  medu- 
soids  of  the  Siphonophora  may  be  modified  as  shown  in  Tables 
Vand  VI. 

3.  Class  n.    Scyphozoa 

Most  of  the  larger  jellyfishes  belong  to  the  Scyphozoa. 
They  can  be  distinguished  easily  from  the  hydrozoan  medusae 
by  the  presence  of  notches,  usually  eight  in  number,  in  the  margin 
of  the  umbrella.  They  are  called  acraspedote  (without  velum 
or  craspedon)  medusae  in  contrast  to  the  craspedote  (with  velum 
or  craspedon)  medusae  of  the  Hydrozoa.  The  Scyphozoa 
range  from  an  mch  to  three  or  four  feet  m  diameter.  They  are 
usually  foimd  floating  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  though  some 
of  them  are  attached  to  rocks  and  weeds.  There  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  generations  in  their  life-history,  but  the  asexual  stage 
(the  scyphistoma.  Fig.  81,  B)  is  subordinate. 

a.   A  Scyphozoan  Jellyfish  —  Aurdia 

Aurelia  (Fig.  79)  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  scyphozoan 
jellyfishes.  The  species  A.  flavidtda  ranges  from  the  coast  of 
Maine  to  Florida.  Members  of  the  genus  may  be  recognized 
by  the  eight  shallow  lobes  of  the  umbrella  margin,  and  the  fringe 
of  many  small  tentacles. 

In    structure   Aurelia   differs   from    Gonionemus   and   othex 
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hydrozooD  meduas  in  the  absence  of  a  velum,  the  characteristics 
of  the  canal  system,  the  position  of  the  gonads,  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  morphology  of  the  sense-organs. 


PiO.  7Q.  —  Aurrlia.  ventral  view  with  two  i)(  the  oral  nrma  (ar,a)  rEmoved. 
i.r.c.  adrudial  canat;  gan,  gonads;  i.r.c.  interradial  canal;  nig.lp,  margiiul 
lappet;  mlh,  mouth:  ar.it.  oral  arm:  p.t.c.  pcrradial  canal;  it. p.  sut^ 
genital  pjl;   I.  tentacles.      (Frum  Parker  and  Hagwell.} 

The  oral  lobes  or  lips  of  Aurelia  (Fig.  yg,  or.a)  which  hang 
down  from  the  square  mouth  {tnth)  are  long  and  narrow  with 
folded  margins.  The  moMiA  opens  into  a  short  gullet,  which  leads 
to  the  somewhul  rectangular  "stomach."  A  gastric  pouch 
extends  lalemlly   from   each    side    of  the  stomach.      Within 
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■  each  gastric  pouch  is  a  gonad  (Fig.  /g,  gon)  and  a  row  of'j 
V  small  gastric  fiiamenls  bearing  nematacysis.  Numerous  radld 
canals  (Fig.  jg,a.r.c,i.r.c,  p.r.c),  some  of  which  branch  several 
times,  lead  from  the  stomach  to  a  circumferential  canal  at  the 
margin.  The  gonads  (gon)  are  frill-iike  organs  lying  in  the  floor 
of  the  na^tric  jxjuches.  They  have  a  pinkish  hue  in  the  living 
animal.  The  eggs  or  s]>ermatozoa  pass 
through  the  stomach  and  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  eight  sense-organs  of  Aurelia  lie 
between  the  marginal  lappets  (Fig,  79,  mg. 
Ip)  and  are  known  as  tentaculocysts.    They 


cy.0     of 
loDgiludinal  section. 

A.  luperiot  0[  abora] 
olficlory  pit ;  B.  in- 
fcHor  or  adoral   olfac- 

dermil  concretion 
(equiUbrium);  EHd.ea- 
tcdeTm;  EhI,  entoder- 
ma]  canal  continued 
into  the  lenlBcutocv^t; 

B.  hTidgt  between  Ihc 
two  marginal  lappets; 
ot.  ectodermal  pigment 
(oceUia);  7,  tcntacnlo- 
cyit.  (Ftoid  Lsnkes- 
ter-i      Treatise,      alter 


Fin.  Si.  —  Stages  in  development  of  Aiirclia. 
A.  hydra-tuba  on  stolon  which  is  forming  new 
buds  St  t  Bod  3.  B,  later  stage,  orstrobila,  with 
strabiliiation  beginning.  C,  sirobilization  more 
advanced.  D,  Iree-swimming  Ephyra  9tage. 
E,  same  as  D  seen  in  profile.  (From  Shipley  and 
MacBride,  after  Sars.) 


are  considered  to  be  organs  of  equiUbriutn.  As  shown  in  Figtire 
80,  each  tentaculocyst  (7")  is  a  hollow  projection  coimected  ivith 
the  entodermal  canal  (Ent).  It  contains  a  number  of  calcareous 
concretions  (Con)  formed  by  the  entoderm  (End);  and  bears  an 
ectodermal  pigment  spot,  the  ocellus  (oc).  which  is  sensitive  to 
light.  The  tentaculocyst  is  protected  by  an  aboral  hood  and  by 
bteral  lappets.    Oljactory  pits  (^  and  B)  are  situated  near  bv 
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An  alternation  of  generations  occurs  in  Aurelia,  but  the  hydroid 
stage  is  subordinate.  The  eggs  develop  into  free-swimming 
planulac  which  become  attached  to  some  object  and  produce 
hydra-like  structures,  each  of  which  is  called  a  hydra-tuba 
(Fig.  8i,  A).  This  buds  like  Hydra  during  most  of  the  year, 
but  finally  a  peculiar  process  called  strohilization  takes  place. 
The  hydra-tuba  divides  into  discs  which  cause  it  to  resemble 
a  pile  of  saucers  (B);  at  this  stage  it  is  known  as  a  strobila. 
Each  disc  develops  tentacles  (C),  and,  separating  from  those 
below  it,  swims  away  as  a  minute  medusa  called  an  ephyra 
(D,  E).    The  ephyra  gradually  develops  into  an  adult  jellyfish. 

b.  Classification  of  the  Scyphozoa 

Four  orders  of  Scyphozoa  are  usually  recognized.  The  most 
obvious  ordinal  characteristics  are  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stomodaeum  and  mesenteries,  and  the  position  of  the  tentacles 
and  tentaculocysts.  The  stomodmum  or  giMet  is  a  passageway 
between  the  mouth  and  the  gastrovascular  cavity  or  "  stomach"; 
it  is  often  held  in  place  by  membranes  called  mesenteries.  The 
position  of  the  tentacles  and  tentaculocysts  is  described  with 
regard  to  their  relation  to  the  four  radial  canals.  Those  at  the 
ends  of  the  radial  canals  are  said  to  be  perradial  (Fig.  79,  p,r.c) ; 
those  halfway  between  two  perradii  are  called  interradial  {Lrx) ; 
and  those  halfway  between  a  perradius  and  an  interradius  are 
termed  adradial  (a,r,c). 

Order  i.  Stauromedus«.  —  Scyphozoa  without  tentacu- 
locysts; tentacles  perradial  and  interradial;  imibrella  goblet- 
shaped;  sometimes  attached  by  the  aboral  pole;  a  stomodaeum 
is  present,  suspended  by  four  mesenteries;  no  alternation  of 
generations.     Examples:    Tessera  (Fig.  82,  A),  Lucernaria, 

Order  2.  Peromedusse.  —  Scyphozoa  with  four  interradial 
tentaculocysts;  tentacles  perradial  and  adradial;  umbrella 
conical,  with  transverse  constriction;  a  stomodseum  is  present 
suspended  by  four  mesenteries;  no  alternation  of  generations. 
Example:  PeriphyUa  (Fig.  82,  B). 
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^  Order  3.     CubDmeduBie.  —  Scvphozoa  with    four   peiradial 
SDtaculocysts;   tentacles  interradial;   umbrella  four-sidtxi,  cup- 


I 


I 


-  Si^vpaoiOA.  A,  Tesitta  princtpi,  aider  STitCROHEDCSJi.  B,  Ptri- 
'^fJkltfa  kyadittkina,  order  Peeoheduss.  C,  Ckarybdea  mariapialii.  order  CuHi>- 
in:DiJ5,E.  G,  gontd!;  Gf,  gastral  Glaments:  Or,  gonads;  Rj.  aanulai  groove; 
Rt.  marginal  bodies;  Rm.  drcular  muKle;  T,  tcnUcki.  (From  Sedgwick 
alter  Haeckel.) 

shaped;    no  alternation  of  generations.     Example:    CkarvMea 
(Fig.  8a,  C). 

Order  4.  Discomeduse.  —  Scyphozoa  with  four  or  more 
perradia!  and  four  or  more  interradial  tentaculocysts;  umbrella 
disc-shaped;  alternation  of  generations.  Examples:  Aurclia 
(Fig,  7q),  Pelagia,  Cassiopea. 


4.  Class  III.    Anthozoa  (Actinozoa) 


There  are  no  medusa  among  the  Anthozoa.  The  polyps 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Hydhozoa  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  weil-developed  stomodjeuni  or  gullet,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  body-wall  by  a  number  of  radially  arranged  membranes 
called  mesenteries.  Many  of  the  polyps  are  solitary,  but  the 
majority  produce  colonies  by  budding.     Most  of  the  Antuozoa 
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secrete  a  calcareous  skeleton,  known  as  coral.  Two  types  are 
described  in  the  following  pages:  {i)  the  sea-anemone,  and 
(2)  the  coral  polyp. 


.-1  Sea-An. 


-  Metridium 


Afelridium  marginatum  (Fig.  S3)  is  a  sea-anemone  which 
fastens  itself  to  the  piles  of  whar\'es  and  to  solid  objects  in  tide- 
|>u<.>ls  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  cylindrical  ani- 
mal with  a  crown  of  hollow  Unlades  arranged  in  a  number  of 
circlets  about  the  slit-like 
moulh.  The  tentacles  as 
well  as  the  body  can  be  ex- 
panded and  contracted,  and 
the  animal's  position  may  be 
changed  by  a  sort  of  creeping 
movement  of  its  basal  disc. 
The  skin  is  soft  but  tough 
and  contains  no  skeletal  struc- 
tures. The  tentacles  capture 
small  organisms  by  means  of 
ntmatocysts,  and  carry  the 
food  thus  obtained  into  the 
mouth.  The  beating  of  the 
cil:a  which  cover  the  tentacles 
Etnd  part  of  the  mouth  and  gu'.kl  is  necessary  to  force  the  food 
into  the  gaslrovascular  cavity.  At  each  end  of  the  gullet,  or 
siomodaum  (Fig.  84,  4),  is  a  ciliated  groove  called  the  sipbo- 
noglypke  (Fig.  84,  j).  Usually  only  one  or  two  siphont^lyphes 
are  present,  but  sometimes  three  occur  in  a  single  specimen. 
-  A  continual  stream  of  water  is  carried  into  the  body  cavity 
through  these  stphonoglyphes,  thus  maintaining  a  constant 
supply  of  oxygenated  water. 

If  a  sea-anemone  is  dissected  as  shown  in  Figure  84.  the 
central  or  gaslrovascular  {ccelenteric)  cavity  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  six  radial  chambers;   these  lie  betvwn  the  gullet  or 


stomodeuin  and  the  body-wall,  and  open  into  a  common  basa! 
cavity.  The  six  pairs  ol  thin,  double  partitions  between  these 
chambers  are  tailed  primary  sfpla  or  mesfulerks  (Fig,  84,  10; 


* — \     il^^       wii  fin ~ — * 


J,  inutr  end  ai  gullet 


.,  pa.My  . 


',  l>p;  J>  BiptaoDaglyphe;  4,  gullet; 
;c  of  mcMDtery:  7,  cavity  of  •  tpnlicle;  8,  inner 
lernstliiin;  lu.  primBCy  mesentery;  //,  muscle-bind  an  primary 
r,  ibnormai  terliiry  mrsenteryi  13.  ucondary  mesenlery;  14, 
ttrliary  mesentery;  (5,  quaternary  mesentery;  16.  rcpruduclive  gland;  17, 
meMnleriil  filament;  iS,  opening  for  me&enietial  filument,  (Redrawn  from 
UDvilU  and  Kelly.) 

Fig.  85,  p.m).  Water  passes  from  one  chamber  to  anothei 
thiDUgh  pores  {ostia.  Fig.  84,  g,  8)  in  these  mesenteries.  Smaller 
meseDtcries  project  out  from  the  body-wall  into  the  chambers, 
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IhU  xU>  hot  itwch  the  stomodaum;  these  are  secondary  mesen 
kn%'s  y^x^,  S4.  I ;;  Vxn^.  S5,  5,m),  Tertiary  mesenteries  (Fig. 
^"M*  W»  ^'VK  ^^5»  ''»w'>  and  qualemary  mesenteries  (Fig,  84,  75) 
lie  U*t\\%vu  the  primaries  and  secondaries.  There  is  considerable 
\aH<ai\\u  in  the  nun\lHT«  (xvsition,  and  size  of  the  mesenteries 

Kuvh  n\eNenterY  )Hv<.sosses  a  longitudinal  retractor  musde 
bskHj  \W^  S4,  n^.    The  l)ands  of  the  pairs  of  mesenteries  face 

each  other  except  those  of  the  pri- 
maries opposite  the  siphono^yphes. 
These  primaries,  which  are  called 
directives  (Fig.  85,  d),  have  the  musde 
liands  on  their  outer  surfaces.  The 
i\lgi*s  of  the  mesenteries  below  the 
stomodxum  are  provided  with  mesen- 
^  **  tcric  filamerUs  having  a  secretory  fimc- 
tion.  Near  the  base  these  filaments 
Yu-  ^,      \  u^^- mmiou  or  «    JH^iir    long,    delicate    threads   called 

r....uuM  .1  uu  m,.niuiirv  «'<'>«'"'  (I^»fi-  «4,  17)'  The  acontia 
u    ^\^^.n^^^.    ^  ••♦,    i»nm.H\    jjr^*    uniied    with    gland    cells    and 

v«*      U.I.OS     uumuuin:    M^'ffiaiocysls,   and   can   be  protruded 

i  .'.  ivnuM  m*'.*uuM\    itiom    {ii^u\  thc  mouth  or  through  minute 

pores  {cinclides)  in  the  body-wall 
\\\^  S|.  ivVV  They  prt»hahly  ser\e  as  organs  of  offense  and 
vlelvhii" 

\v,\»  I  he  ed^e  ol  the  mesenteries  lying  parallel  to  the  mesen- 
tvu\  (il.iiuvul^  aie  tl\e  t^onaiis  (Fig.  84,  j6).  The  animals  are 
\\\\\\  \K^\\y,  .Mul  the  eKKs  or  sperniutDZoa  are  shed  into  the  gastro- 
\,e»\ula»  \4\il\  iUul  |k^h?»  mit  through  the  mouth.  The  fertilized 
e^iM  pu»kiM\  \U'\el\»p*i  a*i  in  i»ther  sea-anemones,  forming  first 
,^  l\\v  Mwumuihk*  plaiuila  aiul  then,  after  attaching  itself  to  some 
\v^M\^^,  .^-.-^uiuihki  the  ^hupe  and  structure  of  the  adult. 

|\>  \^,i,' M.>«*HiM*/*Vw  is  i»f  eommon  occurrence,  new  anemones 
Mnn  hv*m\^l  l»N  ^H4/l/<'*,<  i»r  fra^mtfitation  at  the  edge  of  the 
V*«*)  \>*»»N       '  ,»**xWMt/*Mi*/  fisxion  ha«  also  been  reported 
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b.  A  Coral  Pdyp^Astrangia 

Aslrangia  danie  (Fig.  86)  is  a  cora!  polyp  inhabiting  the  waters 
[of  our  North  Atlantic  coast.     A  number  of  individuals  live  to- 


gether in  colonies  attached  to  rocks  near  the  shore.  Each  polyp 
iooks  like  a  small  sea-anemone,  being  cylindrical  in  shape  and 
■own  of  tentacles. 


The  most  noticeable  difference 

is  the  presence  of  a  basal  cup 

'  of  cajdum   carbonate   termed 

Iheca    (Fig.    87    9).     This 

rture  of  calcium  carbonate 

what    we    commonly    call 

It  is  produced  by  the 

:rm   of  the   coral  polyp 

"  and  increases  gradually  during 

the  life  of  the  animal. 

The  calcareous  cup  is  divided 
into  chambers  by  a  number  of 
tadia)  stpia  (Fig.  87,  it)  which 
are  built  up  between  the  pairs 
of  mesenteries  {4)  of  the  polyp. 
The  center  of  the  cup  is  occu- 


Scmi-diagraramBtic  vie* 
nple  cnral.  I.  tentacle 
1.  mouth;  .!.  gullet;  4.  mesentery 
J.  cdw  of  mesentery  ;  6,  ecloderra 
7.  enloderm;  S.  basal  plate;  q,  theca 
(o,  columella;  ii.  acplum.  [From 
E^hipley   and    MacBride,    partly    aftei 

[ued  by  a  columella  {lo)  formed  Bourne.) 
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in  jMrt  by  the  fufion  of  the  inner  ends  of  septa,  and  in  part 
by  projections  from  the  base  of  the  polyp.  Although  Aslrangia 
builds  a  cup  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height,  it  produces 
enormous  masses  of  coral  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

f.  Coral  Reefs  and  Atolls 
Corul   polyps   build  fringing  reefs,  barrier  reefs,  and   atolls. 
These  occur  where  conditions  are  favorable,  principally  in  tropi- 
cal seas,  the  l>est  known  being  among  the  Maldive  Islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Fiji  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 


Soulh  I'udiii 


the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  and  in  the  Bahama  Island 
Rjtiun. 

A  fringing  or  shore  reef  is  a  ridge  of  coral  built  up  from  the 
SM  bottom  so  near  the  land  that  no  navigable  channel  exists 
between  it  and  the  shore.  Frequently  breaks  occur  in  the  reef, 
taiA  hrregulHr  channels  and  pools  are  created  which  are  often 
inhabitnl  by  many  different  kinds  of  animals,  some  of  them 
brilUantly  colored. 

A  Umier  reef  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  wide,  deep 
(huUHl,    The  Great   Barrier  Reef  of  Australia   is  over  iioo 
ll^Qg  and  encloses  a  channel  from  10-25  fathoms  deep  and 
I  place!)  ,?o  miles  wide.     Often  a  barrier  reef  entirely 
1  Island. 
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An  atoll  (Fig.  88)  is  a  more  or  less  circular  reef  enclosing  a 
lagoon.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
production  of  atolls.  Charles  Darwin,  who  made  extensive 
studies  of  coral  reefs  and  islands,  is  responsible  for  the  subsidence 
theory.  According  to  Darwin,  the  reef  was  originally  built  up 
around  an  oceanic  island  which  slowly  sank  beneath  the  ocean, 
leaving  the  coral  reef  enclosing  a  lagoon.  John  Murray  be- 
lieves that  the  sland  enclosed  by  the  reef  does  not  necessarily 
sink,  but  may  be  worn  down  by  erosion. 

Besides  producing  islands  and  reefs,  corals  play  an  important 
r61e  in  protecting  the  shore  from  being  worn  down  by  the  waves. 
They  have  also  built  up  thick  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 

d.   Classification  of  the  Anthozoa 

The  Anthozoa  may  be  divided  into  two  subclasses  and  ten 
orders. 

Subclass  I.  Alctonaria.  —  Anthozoa  with  eight  hollow, 
pinnate  tentacles,  and  eight  complete  mesenteries;  with  one 
siphonoglyphe,  ventral  in  position;  and  with  the  retractor  muscles 
of  the  mesenteries  all  on  the  side  toward  the  siphonoglyphe. 

Order  I.  Stolonifera. — Alcyonari a  colonial  in  habit;  with 
stolon  attached  to  a  stone  or  other  foreign  object;  polyps  free 
except  at  base  or  joined  together  by  horizontal  bars;  skeleton 
either  homy  or  of  calcareous  spicules.  Example:  Tubipora 
(Fig.  89,  A). 

The  organ-pipe  coral,  Tubipora  (Fig.  89,  A),  is  common  on 
coral  reefs.  It  has  bright  green  tentacles  and  a  skeleton  of  a  dull 
red  color,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  coral  reef. 

Order  2.  Alcyonacea.  —  Colonial  Alcyonaria;  zooids  united 
into  a  compact  mass  by  fusion  of  body-walls ;  skeleton  of 
calcareous  spicules  which  do  not  form  a  solid  axial  support. 
Example:    Alcyonium  (Fig.  89,  B). 

Order  3.  Gorgonacea. — Colonial  Alcyonaria;  skeletal 
axis  branched  and  not  perforated  by  gastrovascular  cavities  of 
the  zooids.     Example:    Cor  allium  (Fig.  89,  C). 
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This  order  includes  the  sea-fans  which  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  museum,  and  the  predous  red  coral  (CoraiUum, 
Fig.  89,  C),  which  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  and  is  widely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry. 

Order  4.  Pennatulacea.  —  Alcyonaria  forming  bilaterally 
symmetrical  colonies;   zooids  usually  bi)me  on  branches  of  a 


\ 


A.  Tuhipara  matiea,  orgftn-inpc  coral,  n  youiig  colanjr. 
iiuolal  platlorms;  p.  skeletal  Cubca  at  the  looids;  SI, 
thf  bisal  stolon.  B.  Alcynmum  digtlalum,  with  some  loaidg  expanded.  C, 
CtraOium,  a  brnnfh  of  precious  rotttl.  P.  polyp.  D.  Prnnalala  mkalt.  a  sea- 
rrather.  (A  and  B,  from  Cambridge  Natural  History:  C.  from  Sedgwick,  after 
Lacaze  Duthiers;    D,  frum  Sedgwitk,  after  KOlliki^r.) 

axial  stem,  which  is  supported  by  a  calcareous  or  homy  skeleton. 
Examples;  Pennatula  (Fig.  89,  D),  RenUla.  The  sea-pens 
(Fig,  89,  D)  live  with  their  stalks  embedded  in  muddy  or  sandy 
sea-bottoms.     Many  of  them  are  phosphorescent. 
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ZoANTHARU.  —  Anthozoa  With  Usually  many 
hollow  tentacles,  arranged  generally  in  multiples  of  five 
or  six;  two  siphonoglyphes  as  a  rule;  mesenteries  vary  in  num- 
ber, the  retractor  muscles  never  arranged  as  in  the  Alcyonabia; 
skeleton  absent  or  present;  simple  or  colonial;  dimorphism  rare. 

Order  i.  Edward siidea.  —  A  few  shallow  water  ZoANTHAKiA 
with  eight  complete  mesenteries  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
or  more  tentacles. 

Order  a.  Actiniaria.  —  Zoantharia  usually  solitary ;  many 
complete  mesenteries;  no  skeleton,  Examples:  Metridium 
(Fig.  84),  Hatcampa,  Bunodcs. 

These  are  the  sea-anemones.  Some  of  them  are  parasitic; 
Bicidium  is  parasitic  on  the  jellyfish  Cyanea.  Many  sea- 
anemones  are  beautifully  colored;  in  the  large  Stoichactis  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  "  the  spheroidal  bead-like 
tentacles  occur  in  irregularly  mi.xed  patches  of  gray,  white, 
iiiac,  and  emerald  green,  the  disk  being  shaded  with  tints  of  gray, 
while  the  oral  orifice  is  bordered  with  bright  yellow."     (Kent.) 

Order  3.  Madreporaria.  —  Zoantiiaria  usually  colonial; 
many  complete  mesenteries;    calcareous  skeleton   formed  by 
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Flc.  go.  — Ocidina 
tptcieta,  a  branch  i>i 
madnpatari&n  coral. 
(From  Sedgwick, 
■iter  Ed.  H.] 


■xAtt  Madkepokabia. 
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ectoderm  cells.  Examples:  Astrangia  (Fig.  86),  Oculina  (Fig. 
90),  and  Madrepora. 

Most  of  the  stony  corals  belong  to  this  order.  Astrangia 
has  already  been  described  (p.  137,  Fig.  86).  Oculina  (Fig.  90) 
and  Madrepora  are  branching  corals.  Meandrina  (Fig.  91)  is 
a  more  compact  "  brain  "  coral.  Many  of  the  coral  polyps  are 
tinted  with  pink,  lilac,  yellow,  green,  violet,  red,  etc.,  and  give 
the  coral  reefs  the  wonderful  color  effects  for  which  they  arc 
famous. 

Order  4.  Zoanthidea.  — Zoantharia  usually  colonial;  only 
one  siphonoglyphe;  mesenteries  differ  from  those  of  Actiniaria; 
no  skeleton,  but  often  incrusted  by  sand. 

Certain  ZoANTraDEA  are  the  black  corals  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
others  live  symbiotically  with  hermit  crabs  or  sponges. 

Order  5.  Antipathidea.  —  Colonial  Zoantharia  with  a  homy, 
usually  branching  axial  skeleton,  but  no  calcareous  spicules. 

The  corals  belonging  to  this  order  are  foimd  in  all  the  large 
seas,  usually  at  a  depth  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  fathoms. 

Order  6.  Cerianthidea.  —  Solitary  Zoantharia  without 
a  skeleton;  one  siphonoglyphe;  no  bands  of  retractor  muscles  on 
mesenteries.    Example:    Cerianthus, 

This  order  contains  a  single  genus,  Cerianthus,  One  species 
C.  americanusy  occurs  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America: 
other  species  occur  in  widely  separated  localities. 

5.    C(ELENTERATES  IN   GENERAL 

Definition.  —  Phylum  Ccelenterata.  —  Polyps,  Jelly- 
fishes,  Corals.  —  Diploblastic,  radially  symmetrical  animals, 
with  four  or  six  antimeres;  a  single  gastro vascular  cavity;  no 
anus;  body-wall  contains  peculiar  structures  known  as  nemato- 
cysts  or  stinging  cells. 

Morphology.  —  The  foregoing  account  has  shown  that  ccelen- 
terates  all  possess  a  body-wall  composed  of  two  layers  of  cells, 
an  outer  ectoderm  and  an  inner  entoderm.  They  are  therefore 
diploblastic,  although  many  Anthozoa  have  a  fairly  well  de- 
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veloped  mesoderm.  Between  these  layers  is  a  jelly-like  non- 
cellular  substance,  the  mesoglea.  The  body-wall  encloses  a 
single  cavity,  the  coelenteron  or  gastrovascular  cavity^  in  which 
both  digestion  and  circulation  take  place.  In  some  of  the  coe- 
lenterates,  like  Hydra  (Fig.  65),  this  cavity  is  simple,  but  in 
others,  like  Aurelia  (Fig.  79),  it  is  modified  so  as  to  include 
nimierous  pouches  and  branching  canals. 

The  two  principal  types  of  coelenterates  are  the  polyp  or 
hydroid,  and  the  jellyfish  or  medusa.  These  are  fimdamentally 
similar  in  structure  (Fig.  76),  but  are  variously  modified  (Tables 
V  and  VI).     Both  polyps  and  medusse  are  radially  symmetrical. 

So  far  as  is  known,  all  coelenterates  possess  stinging  cells 
called  nematocysts;  these  are  organs  of  offense  and  defense. 
Muscle  fibrils  are  present  in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  con- 
dition. Nerve-fibers  and  sensory  organs  are  characteristic 
structures;  they  may  be  few  in  niunber  and  scattered  as  in 
Hydra  (p.  112),  or  numerous  and  concentrated  as  in  Aurelia 
(p.  131,  Fig.  80). 

Physiology.  —  The  food  of  coelenterates  consists  principally 
of  small,  free-swimming  animals,  which  are  usually  captured  by 
means  of  nematocysts  and  carried  into  the  mouth  by  tentacles 
and  cilia.  Digestion  is  mainly  extracellular ,  enzymes  being  dis- 
charged into  the  gastrovascular  cavities  for  this  purpose. 
The  digested  food  is  transported  to  various  parts  of  the  body  by 
currents  in  the  gastrovascular  cavity,  and  is  then  taken  up  by 
the  entoderm  cells  and  passed  over  to  the  ectoderm  cells.  •  Both 
respiration  and  e^retion  are  performed  by  the  general  surface 
of  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm.  Motion  is  made  possible  by 
muscle  fibrils,  and  many  species  have  also  the  power  of  loco- 
motion. There  is  no  true  skeleton,  although  the  stony  masses 
built  up  by  coral  polyps  support  the  soft  tissues  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  nervous  tissue  and  sensory  organs  provide  for  the 
perception  of  various  kinds  of  stimuli  and  the  conduction  of  im- 
pulses from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  Coelenterates 
are  generally  sensitive  to  light  intensities,  to  changes  in  the 
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temperature,  to  mechanical  stimuli,  to  chemical  stimuli,  and  to 
gravity.  Reproduction  is  both  asexual,  by  budding  and  fission, 
and  sexual,  by  means  of  eggs  and  spermatozoa. 

Economic  Importance.  —  Ccelenterates  as  a  whole  are  of  very 
little  economic  importance.  The  coral  built  up  by  coral  polyps 
form  reefs  and  islands  and  thick  strata  of  the  earth's  crust 
Some  corab  are  used  as  ornaments  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry  (Fig.  89,  C).  Ccelenterates  are  probably  very  seldom 
used  as  food  by  man  but  are  eagerly  devoured  by  fishes. 


CHAPTER  VI 
PHYLUM  CTENOPHORA 


Thz  Phylum  Ctenopbora  (Gr.  ktenos,  of  a  comb;  pkoreo, 
I  bear)  includes  a  small  group  of  free-swimming  marine  animals 
which  are  even  more  nearly  transparent  than  the  ccelenterate 
jellyfishes.  They  have  been  placed  by  many  authors  under 
the  Phylum  C(Elenterata,  but  the  present 
tendency  is  to  separate  them  from  that 
group  and  rank  them  as  a  distmct  phylum 
(p.  25).  They  are  widely  distributed,  being 
especially  abundant  in  wann  seas. 

Ctenophores  are  commonly  called  sea 
walnuts  because  of  their  shape  (Fig.  92),  or 
comb  jellies  on  account  of  their  jeUy-Iike 
consistency  and  the  comb-like  locomotor 
organs  arranged  in  eight  rows  on  the  sides 
of  the  body  (F^.  93,  A,  j;  Fig.  93,  B.cfr).  h^|^' jj  ~ * ^^'^ 
A  few  species  have  a  slender  ribbon-like  (From  Wcyue,  after 
shape  and  may,  like  Venus'  girdle  {Fig.  04),  Ag»!sii.)  «,  excretory 
reach  a  length  of  from  su  mches  to  four   aaaai;    c,   circular 

fg^^  canal ;     i-h,    dliated 


shown  in  Figure  93.  It  is  said  to  possess 
biradial  symmetry,  since  the  parts,  though  in  general  radially 
disposed,  lie  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other  side  of  a 
median  longitudinal  plane.  An  end  view,  as  in  Figure  93,  B, 
illustrates  this  fact.  The  mouth  (Fig.  93,  A,  /)  is  situated  at 
one  end  {oral)  and  a  sense-organ  (Fig.  93,  A,  2)  at  the  opposite 
pr  aboral  end.    Extending  from  near  the  oral  siu^ace  to  near 
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the  aboral  end  are  eight  meridional  ciliated  bands  (Fig.  93,  A,  5; 
Fig.  93,  B,  clr) ;  these  are  the  locomotor  organs.  Each  band  has 
the  dlia  arranged  upon  it  in  transverse  rows  and  fused  at  the 
base;  each  row  thus  resembles  a  comb.  These  are  raised  and 
lowered  alternately,  starting  at  the  aboral  end,  and  cause  an 
appearance  like  a  series  of  waves  travel- 
ing from  this  point  toward  the  mouth. 
The  animal  is  propelled  through  the 
water  with  the  oral  end  forward.  Light 
is  refracted  from  these  moving  rows  of 
dlia,  and  brilliant,  changing  colors  are 
thus  produced. 
Some  species  are 
phosphorescent. 
Most  cteno- 
phores  possess 
two  solid,  contrac- 
tile tentacles  (Fig. 
93.  A,  8)  which 
emerge  from  blind 
pouches  {Fig.  93, 
A,  7),  one  on 
either  side  (Fig. 
93,  B).  With  one 
exception,  the  ten- 
tacles are  not  pro- 
vided with  nema- 
tocysts  as  are 
those  of  the 
or  glue  cells  called 
a  secretion  of  use 


Fig.  03.  —  CTEHO?noKA.  A,  Bfrmipkura  plumosa. 
Sde  view.  I,  mouth ;  »,  kborkl  pole  with  scdm  oiKin; 
3,  [unnel;  4,  piragasliic  canal ;  5.  a  ciliated  band; 
6.  caoal;  7,  tentacular  pouch;  S,  tentadei  0.  gelatin- 
ous substance.  B,  Plfurobrackia  pileus,  view  □(  aboral 
upect,  showing  central  statocyst.  polar  fields  (P/), 
and  eight  ciliated  bands  fc.ii,  clr).  (A,  (rom  Shipley 
■Dd  MacBride.  after  Chun ;  B,  from  Lankester's 
Treatise.) 


CtELENTEHATA,  but  are  supplied  with  adhesi< 

coUoblasls  (Fig.  95).    The  colloblasts  produi 

in  capturing  small  animals  which  serve  as  food.    The  spiral 

filament  {sf)  in  each  colloblast  is  contractile,  and  acts  as  a 

spring,  often  preventing  the  struggling  prey  from  tearing  the 

cell  away. 
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The  Digestive  System.  ^  The  mtmth  {Fig.  93,  A,  /)  open^a 
into  a  flattened  stomodaum,  where  mo^t  of  the  food  is  digestedgj 
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this  leads  to  the  "  infutuiibulum  "  or  funnel  (Fig.  93,  A,  j)  whidl 

is  flattened  at  right  angles  to  the  stomodEum.     Six  canals  arise 

from  the  infundibulum.     Two  of  these,  called  excretory  canals, 

open  to  the  exterior  near  an  aboral  sense-organ; 

.undigested  food  probahly  does  not  pass  through 

them,  but  is  ejected  through  the  mouth.    The 

two  paragaslrlc  canals  (Fig.  93,  A,  ^)  lie  parallel 

to  the  stomodsum,  ending  blindly  near  the 

mouth.     The   two   tentacular  canals  pass  out 

toward  the  pouches  of  the  tentacles,  then  each 
to    four  branches  (Fig.  93,  A,  6)  ; 

these  lead   into  mcn'iitonal  canals  lying  just 

beneath  the  ciliated  bands  (Fig.  93,  A,  5). 
The  aboral  sense-organ  (Fig.  96)  is  a  statocysl 

or  organ  of  equilibrium.     It  consists  of  a  vesicie   »/,  niandulnr   por- 

of  fused  cilia  (cu)  enclosing  a  ball  of  calcareous   j'"",!^,"!  Sam'^t' 

granules,  the  statolith  {ot),  which  is  supported   (From  Lankester*! 

by  four  tufts  of   fused  cilia.     It  is  probable   sam»9^'^'  ' 
'   that  when  the  body  is  at  an  angle,  the  cal- 
I  careous  ball  presses  more  heavily  on  the  inclined  side,  and  thus 
gatimulates  the  ciliated  bands  on  that  side  to  greater  activity. 
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Just  beneath  the  statocyst  is  a  ciliated  area  supposed  to  be 

sensory  in  function,  and  on  either  side  is  a  ciliated  prolongation 

called  the  polar  field  (Fig,  93,  5,  P/). 
Ctenophorcs  are  kermapkrodUk.    The  ova  are  formed  on  one 

side  and  the  spermaiOMoa  on  the  other  side  of  each  meridional 

canal  just  beneath  the  ciliated  bands 
(Fig.  93,  A,  5).  TTie  germ-cells  pass  into 
the  infundibulum  and  thence  to  the  out- 
side through  the  mouth.  Tlie  fertilized 
eggs  devdop  directly  into  the  adult 
without  the  intervention  of  an  asexual 
generation  as  in  many  ccelenterates. 

The  ceUmlar  layers  of  ctenc^hores  con- 
stitute a  veiy  small  part  of  the  body, 

««.  c^ii'ttW  k^vtwra  cil  f«wi   most  of  it  being  composed  of  the  trans- 

i9ifs.>  citialed  €€it4om  covers  the  exterior  and 

liMs  the  stomodsum;  and  the  emioderm, 
ai^^  ciKatt^i  liiK$  the  infuwlibuhnii  and  the  canak  to  which 
it  j^ixx^  ftfi^K  TKe  viiKiiiir  ^fthr^  whkh  lie  jusl  beneath  the 
«\iv\Vrm  aiKt  <t\K>kfm  anr  derived  fnwi  the  tmstJam  odls  of 
iKr  fn^brNvv  V>t«iO(>iK>Rt$^  aw  iWtttKw  ^pMla^k  animals, 
a^)  iv^yv^tir^  a  )^^:tiMrr  jemiJk  <^  jK%xkf»ent  than  that  of  the 

IMIwnN^  l^x^^wnt  Otics\>WMfeic— Sea  Walnuts  or 
\\n^i^  >;v,v^  l'^*»*iii$tk'  MNteak;  radial  combined  with 
NfV^TyW   x\^w#^v>  .  <^  idMiT  anmnged  rows  of  paddle 

•;V  vNvWNN^Ni^K  ^WSrt  iNiH  Ike  ccelenterates  in  several 
:^^  >ys  ^H  ^,^  AN^iVVv  >v»^iJi«*^  lli*^  HWSence  of  a  distinct  mesoderm. 
W^i.^  xs^  ^\^^N^V  ^^»*Jit(^>li»  ctcnc^hores  do  not  possess 
•^x^,  vNVx>,x  %*^.  ^W  »j>il<iw  ceDs  (Fig.  95)  which  take  their 
aUn\  .  N  ^>  Vs*N^'<y«%«^«i»*^«ys^-    '^^"*  ciliated  bands, 

NfC<M«^  ^1^  llffOMunced    biradial  symmetry  are 

phring  ctenophores  in  a  phylmn 


\ 
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by  themselves.  They  probably  evolved  from  ccelenterate-Iike 
ancestors,  but  can  no  longer  be  combined  with  that  phylum. 
A  discussion  of  the  resemblances  between  ctenophores  and  the 
flatworms  (Platyhelminthes)  is  reserved  for  the  next  chapter 
(p.  166). 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
PHYLUM  PLATYHELMINTHSS 

The  Phylum  Platyhelminthes  (Gr.  fdatus,  broad;  helmins, 
an  intestinal  worm)  includes  the  planarians,  liver-flukes,  tape- 
worms, and  many  other  "  flatworms."  Some  of  these  are  free 
living  in  fresh  water,  salt  water,  or  less  frequently  on  land, 
whereas  others  are  parasitic.  Many  of  the  parasites  pass  through 
a  number  of  complex  stages,  and  live  in  the  bodies  of  several 
species  of  animals  during  their  life-history.  The  parasitic  flat- 
worms  frequently  are  responsible  for  serious  diseases  of  man 
and  other  animals. 

The  three  classes  of  the  Platyhelminthes  are  as  follows:  — 

Class  I.  Turbellaria  (Lat.  turbo y  I  disturb),  with  ciliated 
ectoderm;   free-living  habit  (Planariay  Fig.  97); 

Class  II.  Trematoda  (Gr.  trenuif  a  pore;  eidos,  resemblance), 
with  non-dliated  ectoderm;  suckers;  parasitic  habit  (Fasciola, 
Fig.  105);    and 

Class  III.  Cestoda  (Gr.  kestosy  a  girdle;  eidos,  resemblance), 
with  body  of  segments;  without  mouth  or  alimentary  canal; 
parasitic  {Tttnia,  Fig.  107). 

I.  A  Fresh- WATER  Flatworm  —  Planarl\ 

Planaria  (Fig.  97,  and  Fig.  98,  2)  is  a  flatworm  found  only 

in  fresh  water,  usually  clinging  to  the  underside  of  logs  or  stones. 

Its  body  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  and  dor so-ventr ally  flattened. 

The  anterior  end  is  rather  blunt,  the  posterior  end,  more  pointed. 

It  may  reach  half  an  inch  in  length.     Planaria  fnaculatay  the 

common  American  species,  is  difficult  to  study  because  of  the 

ISO 
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I  great  amount  of  coloring  matter  in  its  body  (Fig.  98,  s),  but  a 
allied  flatworm,  Dendrocalum  laclewn  (Fig.  98,   /),  i 
colored,  and  its  anatomy  is  more  easily  made  out. 


Fia    07        Planatui  pelyihtoa   a  fre<h  m 
bead    J   nroboKis    4  pharyni  ahenlh    s  Ecul^l  V 
\  MkcBnde  } 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  External  Features,  —  Figure  1 

[  97  shows  the  principal  external  features  of  a  planarian.     A  paic  ■] 

[  of  eye-spots  (/)  are  present  on  the 

f  dorsal  surface  near  the  anterior  end. 

I  The  mouth  Ls  in  a  peculiar  position 

I  near  the  middle  of  the  ^-entral  sur- 

I  lace.     From  it  the  muscular  pro- 

I  boscis   (j)    may  extend.     Posterior 

1  to  the  mouth  is  a  smaller  opening, 

I  the  genital  pore  (5).     The  surface 

I  of  the  body  is  covered  with  cilia 
which  propel  the  animal  through 
the  water.  This  is  not  the  only 
method  of  locomotion,  since  mus- 
cular contraction  is  also  effective, 

I      Internal  Anatomy  and  Piivsi- 

I  OLOGY.  —  A  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  a<lult  and  of  the  early  em- 
bryonic stages  shows  Planaria  to 
be  a  Iriploblastit  animal  possessing 
three  germ-layers,  ectoderm,    meso-    fresh 

I  derm,    and    entoderm,    from    which    ^"'" 

I  several  systems  of  organs  have  been   a/tct 
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derived.  There  are  well -developed  muscular,  ner%'ous,  digestive, 
excretory,  and  reproductive  systems;  these  are  constructed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  function  without  the  coordination  of  a  circu- 
latory system,  respiratory  system,  coelom,  and  anus. 

Digestive  System.  —  The 
digestive  system  (Fig.  99)  con- 
sists of  a  moulh  (wi),  a  pltarynx 
(ph)  lying  in  a  muscular  sheath, 
and  an  inlcstine  of  three  main 
trunks  (i,  u,  tg)  and  a  large 
number  of  small  lateral  exten- 
sions. The  muscular  pharynx 
can  be  extended  as  a  proboscis 
(Fig,  97,  j) ;  this  facilitates 
the  capture  of  food.  Digestion 
is  both  intercellular  and  iisira- 
cetlular,  i.e.  part  of  the  food  is 
digested  in  the  intestinal  trunks 
by  secretions  from  cells  in  their 
walls;  whereas  other  fo<jd  par- 
ticles are  engulfed  by  pseudo- 
podia  thrust  out  by  cells  lining 
the  intestine,  and  are  digested 
inside  of  the  cells  in  vacuoles. 
The  digested  food  is  absorbed 
by  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
trunks,  and,  since  branches 
from  these  penetrate  all  parts 
of  the  body,  no  circulatory 
system  is  necessary  to  carry 
nutriment  from  one  place  to 
another.  As  in  Hydra,  no 
anus  is  present,  the  fieces 
being  ejected  through  the 
mouth. 


Fio.  gg.  —  Anatomy  of  a  flstworm. 
a,  brain;  «,  eye;  j,  ovary;  i,,  i,.  iu 
branches  of  intnline;  In.  Uleral  nerve 
n.  mouth ;  ad,  oviduct ;  ph.  pfaaryni 
I,  testis:  «,  uterus:  r.  yolk  glands 
rd,  v«s  deferens;  g ,  penis;  e  .  vBgina 
Si,  coromon  genital  pore.  (From 
Lulkester's  Treitiie,  after  v.  Graft.) 
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Excretory  System.  —  The  excretory  system  comprises 
a  pair  of  longitudinal,  mucb-coUed  tubes,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
body;  these  are  connected  near  the  anterior  end  by  a  transverse 
tube,  and  cpen  to  the  exterior  by  two  small  pores  on  the  dorsal 
surface.  The  longitudinal  and  transverse 
trunks  give  off  numerous  finer  tubes  which 
ramify  through  all  parts  of  the  body, 
usually  ending  in  a  flame-cell.  Titefiame- 
cdl  (Fig.  100)  is  large  and  hollow,  with  a 
bunch  of  flickering  cilia  {c)  extending  into 
the  central  cavity  (e).  Since  it  communi- 
cates only  with  the  excretory  tubules,  it  is 
considered  excretory  in  function,  though  it 
may  also  cany  on  respiratory  activities. 

Muscular    System.  —  The    power    of 
changing  the  shape  of  its  body,  which  may 
be  observed  when   Planaria  moves   from   . 
place  to  place,  lies  principally  in  three  sets   | 
of  muscles:    a  circular  layer  just  beneath    Lankester's  Treatise!) 
the  ectoderm,  external  and  internal  layers 
of  longitudinal  muscle  fibers,  and  a  set  of  oblique  fibers  lying 
in  the  mesoderm. 

Nervous  System.  —  Planaria  possesses  a  well-developed 
nervous  system  consisting  of  a  bilobed  mass  of  tissue  Just  be- 
neath the  eye-spots  called  the  brain  (Fig.  99,  en),  and  two  lat- 
eral longitudinal  nerve-cords  (In)  connected  by  transverse  nerves. 
From  the  brain,  nerves  pass  to  various  parts  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body,  imparting  to  this  region  a  highly  sensitive 
DAtuie. 

Reproductive  System.  —  Reproduction  is  by  jission  or  by 
the  sexual  method.  Each  individual  possesses  both  male  and 
female  organs,  i.e.  is  hermaphroditic.  The  male  organs  may  be 
located  easily  in  Figure  99;  they  consist  of  numerous  spherical 
tesles  [t)  connected  by  small  tubes  called  vasa  deferentia  {vd); 
the  vas  deferens  from  each  side  of  the  body  joins  the  ctrrus  or 


tory     tubule. 
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ftnis  V  ^  ^.  a  muscuLir  ot^an  whicfa  cnteis  the  geniiai  doaca.  A 
stiMmtt  tnidt  lies  at  ihr  tnsr  of  tbr  pcnb.  also  a  number  of  uni- 
oritutar.  fmAtIt  fya*^  Spennatooia  originate  in  the  testes, 
and  pa$s.  by  wy  4.X'  the  \'asa  deferentia.  into  the  'j^'^'nai  veside, 
wIktv  tbn'  moata  until  Deeded  ior  fcrtitizatjon. 


....  in.    I.  rtn  (•>)  surrounded  by 

\%4(  ,'~  »  Kmi  NA'^\>)niiv>  v>i'^  fivin  vnniviilnl  cRf.  3.  later  stage;  biu- 
t<MK«v«  .<>'  aKtv  uuBKtvu^  4-  wuih  Utrt  iliKr:  blutomvres  differtntialed 
iiiiit\'  i\i.slsiiit  ^.  >'.  tsitiskim  v*i^.  a  ivmioii'iiitl  |ihaiym  iplii.  and  wandering 
,%#\  .*'  ^  ^vlluUi  vliitvivittt.iiit>n  niiitT  advjni-rd:  ip,  ectuderm;  tnl, 
V*«HMi\v  tvk.  ii,  t-iiU'kk'ini.  ti.  |'h«T>nx-  6,  rmbryu  thinECs  shape  to  K 
disttN-^sl  ,'\i*J.    ,•(,  luiixilxv  «u»;    ".  m.'uih:    fk.  pharjni.     (From  Lan- 

IV  i,<<n<aV  •vtf'vJhirtv  KffJHS  wnipriso  two  maries  (g),  two 
*i>*St  *»\KhKt>«  \^'^  with  nw»y  y»lk-slaiuls  (i)  entering  them, 
*\*(t*»*\**  vihk'h^tHHis  iut»> the ttcHital  ckwca.  and  the  wtenw 
♦*(W»  ii  *W  \\«i«\t«\l  \\ilh  Ihis  ravily.  The  e^s  o-iginate  in 
IW  \*>«.\,  i**«  A«*«  th(-*»vhtucl.  ivlkYting  wlk  from  the  yolk- 
|jlM»4  •.«  tW  «*>,  *nd  mvUly  rvw^-h  the  utenis.     Here  JtrtiUta- 
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tion  occurs,  and  cocoons  are  formed,  each  containing  from  four 
to  more  than  twenty  eggs,  surrounded  by  several  hundred  yolk 
cells.  The  development  of  the  egg  is  illustrated  and  explained 
in  Figure  loi. 

Regeneration.  —  Planarians  show  remarkable  powers  of  re- 
generation. If  an  individual  is  cutin  two  (Fig.  103,  A),  the  an- 
terior end  wilj  re-  ^ 
generate  a  new  tail 
(B,  B").  while  the 
posterior  part  de- 
velops a  new  head 
(C,  C')-  A  cross- 
piece  (D)  will  re- 
generate both  a 
head  at  the  anterior 
end,  and  a  new  tail 
at  the  posterior  end 
iD'-D*).  The  head 
alone  of  a  planarian 
will  grow  into  an 
entire  animal  (£-      p,„    ,0,.  -  R«.wr.tioD   rf 

f).        Pieces       cut    A.   normal    worm.      B,  B>.   regeT 

from  vanous  parts  pi,„  „(  „„,„  »  u'.  D'.  D".  D\  reg™.™..™  01 «»». 

of     the    body    will   E,    old    head.     E",  E",  E',    regeneration   oi    ume. 


als< 


nof  n 


>  head  < 


n  Morgan.) 


1  [KisCerioc  cod  of 


regenerate  Jj  h, 
completely.  No 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  grafting  pieces  from  one  animal 
Upon  another,  and  many  curious  monsters  have  been  produced 
in  this  way. 

2.  Class  I.    Turbellaria 

The  TuBBELLAHiA  (the  class  to  which  Planaria  belongs)  are 
free-li\ing  Platyheluinthes  with  ciliated  epidermis.  Special 
ectodermal  celts  secrete  mucus  or  produce  rod-like  bodies  called 
"  rbabdites." 
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Order  I.  Rhabdoccelida  (Fig.  103).  Small  Tubbellabia, 
often  miiTiisciipic,  with  simple  unbranched  intestine.  Examples: 
Microstoma,  in  fresh  water;  Monoscelh  and  Morwps,  marine. 

Order  3.  TricUdida  (Fig.  99).  Turbellaria  with  intestine 
of  three  main  branches — one  median  anterior  branch  (i')  and  t?:o 


Fra.  loj.  Pbn  of  utuctuK 
ol  ■  Rhabdocoloui  Turbelltriu. 
b,  bunw  copuUlrix;  r».  brain; 
•1  •yt;  I,  itnowium:  >,  intat<n>: 
In,  vsntnl  iwrv«  cotil :  m.  mouth  1 
M  plutfyiu;  n.  wmbd  recep- 
IkIi  I  >.  Mllvuy  Rianil ;  I,  inti* ; 
«.  utarui  contunlni  tn  en: 
«,ihcll|Unit;  M.  mnlntl  vcskle: 
S .  iwiiii  i  i  0 .  fmi\al  piite. 
(fri'in  IjinknlcT'kTrMtiM.  altPr 


G.  brain:   U-Gi'.   male  genitil  \ 
pore:    0,  mouih ;   Oi,  oviduct;    | 
Or,  ov«;   T.  vas  deferens;  V,  va^ 
gina :     H'.Co*,    ftmale    geniuJ 
pate.       (From    Sedgwick,    after 
Quitrrfagei  I 


latprnl  iwnterior  branches  (i*,  i*) ;  many  lateral  c^ca  arise  from 
Ihc  main  lirniK-hes,  Kxiimples:  Planaria  (Fig.  98),  PolyscelU, 
anit  lirmlriHirtHm  (Fig.  08,  i)  in  fresh  water;  Bipdium  in  the 
trii|)(c*  livittR  In  moist  earth,  and  aixiclenially  introduced  into 
hothouncii  all  i>\iT  the  wurld;  lidftlowa,  Gunda,  and  Poiy- 
(hams  In  iJie  nca. 
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Order  3.  Polydadida  (Fig.  104).  Marine  Turbellaioa  with 
a  central  digestive  chamber  which  gives  off  many  lateral  branches 
(D).    Examples:  Stylochus  and  Leptoplana. 

3.  Class  II.    Trematoda 

a.  The  Liver-fluke  —  Fasciola  hepatica 

The  liver-fluke  is  a  flatworm  which  lives  as  an  adult  in  the 
bile  ducts  of  the  liver  of  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  etc.,  and  is  occasionally 
found  in  man.  Figure  105  shows  the  shape  and  most  of  the  ana- 
tomical features  of  a  mature  worm.  The  mouth  (0)  is  situated 
at  the  anterior  end  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  muscular  disc, 
the  anterior  sucker.  A  short  distance  back  of  the  mouth  is  the 
ventral  sucker  (5) ;  it  serves  as  an  organ  of  attachment.  Between 
the  mouth  and  the  ventral  sucker  is  the  genital  opening  through 
which  the  eggs  pass  to  the  exterior.  The  excretory  pore  lies  at 
the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and  another  pore,  the 
opening  of  Laurer's  canal,  is  situated  in  the  mid-dorsal  line 
about  one  third  the  length  of  the  body  from  the  anterior  end. 

The  digestive  system  is  simple.  The  mouth  (Fig.  105,  0)  opens 
into  a  short  globular  pharynx  which  leads  into  another  short 
tube,  the  (esophagus.  The  intestine  consists  of  two  branches, 
one  extending  from  near  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  Many  small  branches  (Fig.  105,  D)  are 
given  off  from  the  intestine  as  in  Planaria  (Fig.  99,  i),  and  no 
circulatory  system  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  transportation 
cf  food  material. 

The  excretory  system  is  similar  to  that  of  Planaria  (p.  153),  but 
only  one  main  tube  and  one  exterior  opening  are  present.  The 
nervous  system  also  resembles  that  of  Planaria  (Fig.  99,  en,  In). 

The  suckers  are  provided  with  special  sets  of  muscles  enabling 
them  to  fasten  the  animal  to  its  host.  Three  layers  of  muscles 
lie  just  beneath  the  ectoderm:  (i)  an  outer  circular  layer,  (2)  a 
middle  longitudinal  layer,  and  (3)  an  inner  diagonal  layer. 

The  body  of  the  liver-fluke  is  triploblastic.    The  ectoderm  is  a 
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thin,  hard  cox'ering  often  called  the  mtkle:  it  protects  the  under- 
lying tissues  from  the  Juices  of  the  hosL  Tlie  ectoderm  contains 
^  cbitinous   scales  and   unicellular 

glands.  The  tntodfrm  lines  the 
aJimentar>'  tract.  The  mesoderm 
is  represented  by  the  muscles, 
the  excretory  organs,  the  repro- 
ductive ducts,  and  the  paren- 
ch\Tna.  The  paremhyma  is  a 
loose  tissue  lying  between  the 
body- wall  and  the  alimentary 
canal ;  within  it  arc  eml>eddcd 
•  \*arious  internal  organs  de- 
scribed abo\'e,  as  well  as  the 
reproductive  sj-stem. 

Both  male  and  female  rcproduc- 
livf  orgntti  are  present  in  every 
a<lult ;  they  are  extremely  well 
developed,  and,  as  in  Planaria, 
quite  complex.  Those  of  the 
male  are  as  follows:  (i)  a  pair  of 
branched  lesUs  (Fig.  105,  7")  in 
which  the  spermatozoa  arise ; 
(2)  two  ducts,  the  vasa  drferenlia, 
which  carry  the  spermatozoa  from 
the  testes  to  (3)  a  pear-shaped 
sac,  the  sftttinal  vesicle;  (4)  a  con- 
!riof  pan  oi  voluted  tube,  the  rjaculalory  duct, 
IdImUdc  (poitcrior  part  not  shawD):  .  ,i.!_i.  1  j  .  .u  _j  t  /  1 
Da.    yolk-ilinda;       Dr.    ovury    ^"ICh    leads   tO   the  end    of    (5)   a 

0,  Bouih:  Or.  uterus;  s.  lucket;  muscular   copulatorv   organ,   the 
r,  teste*.     [From  Sedgwick,  after    .,„. 
Semnei.)  P^""- 

The  female  organs  are  (i)  a 
Bingle-bninched  ovary  {Fig.  loj.  Dr)  in  which  the  e^s  are 
produced:  {i)  a  convoluted  imducl  (Fig.  105,  Ov)  which  trans- 
ports the  eggs  from  the  ovary  to  (3J  the  shell  gland,  at  which 
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place  (4)  the  vitelline  duct  brings  in  and  surrounds  the  eggs  with 
yolk  globules  derived  from  (5)  the  vitelline  glands  (Fig.  105,  Do); 
the  shell  gland  then  furnishes  a  chitinous  shell,  and  the  eggs  pass 
on  into  (6)  a  tube  called  the  tilrrus,  which  leads  to  the  genital  pore. 
One  liver-fluke  may  pniduce  as  many  as  five  hundred  thou- 
_gand  eggs,  and,  since  the  liver  of  a  single  sheep  may  contain  more 


Fig.  10(5.  —  Stages  in  Ihc  life-history  or  the  livrr  Hut*,  Faieieh  hepaliea. 
■,  miraddium  (dtialed  embryo),  b.  iporocyst  conlsining  redis:  (R).  c.  a 
redia;  C,  ccrcaria;  P.  gul;  K.  germ-cells;  R,  [edia.  d.  cercaria.  [From 
Sedgwick;    b.  after  Leucliart;    c  aod  d.  after  Thomas.) 

than  two  hundred  adult  flukes,  there  may  be  one  hundred  million 
eggs  formed  in  one  animal.  The  eggs  segturnt  in  the  uterus  of  the 
fluke,  then  pass  through  the  bile  ducts  of  the  sheep  into  its  in- 
testine, and  finally  are  carried  out  of  the  sheep's  body  with  the 
faeces.  Those  eggs  that  encounter  water  and  are  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  75°  F.  continue  to  develop,  producing  a  ciliated 
larva  (Fig.  106,  a)  which  escapes  through  one  end  of  the  egg-shell 
aod  swims  about.    This  larva,  called  a  miracidium,  possesses  a 
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double  eye-spot  on  the  dorsal  surface  near  the  anterior  end,  a 
pair  of  excretory  organs,  the  nephridia,  and  a  number  of  centrally 
placed  germ-ctUs.  It  swims  about  until  it  encounters  a  certain 
fresh-water  snail,  Lymnaa  Iruncattda  of  Europe,  or  probably 
Lymnaa  kumllis  in  this  country.  If  no  snai!  is  found  within 
eight  hours,  the  larva  dies. 

When  a  snail  is  reached,  the  larva  forces  its  anterior  papilla 
(Fig.  io6,  a)  into  its  tissue,  and  by  a  whirling  motion  bores  its  way 
into  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  Here  in  about  two  weeks  it 
changes  into  a  sac-like  sporocyst  (Fig.  io6,  b).  Each  germ-cdl 
within  the  sporocyst,  after  passing  through  blastula  and  gastruJa 
stages,  develops  into  a  second  kind  of  larva,  called  a  redia  (Fig. 
io6,  b  R;  c).  The  redi;e  soon  break  through  the  wall  of  the 
sfKjrocyst  and  enter  the  tissue  of  the  snail.  Here,  by  means  of 
gerrn-cells  (Fig.  io6,  c,  K)  within  their  bodies,  they  usually  ^ve 
rise  to  one  or  more  generations  of  daughter  redia  (Fig.  106,  c,  R), 
after  which  they  produce  a  third  kind  of  lar\*a  known  as  a  cer- 
caria  (Fig.  106.  c,  C).  The  cercaria?  (Fig.  106,  d)  leave  the  body 
of  the  snail,  swim  about  in  the  water  for  a  time,  and  then  encyst 
on  a  leaf  or  blade  of  grass.  If  the  leaf  or  grass  is  eaten  by  a 
sheep,  the  cercariae  escape  from  their  cyst  wall  and  make  their 
way  from  the  sheep's  alimentary  canal  to  the  bile  ducts,  where 
they  develop  into  mature  flukes  in  about  six  weeks. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  the  life-history 
of  the  liver-fluke  is  complicated  by  the  interpolation  of  several 
generations  which  develop  from  unfertilized  germ-cells; 

(1)  The  fertilized  egg  produces  a  ciliated  larva,  the  miraddium 
(Fig.  106,  a) ; 

(2)  The  miraddium  changes  to  a  sporocyst  within  which 
rediffi  are  developed  from  unfertilized  germ-cells  (Fig.   106,  b); 

(3}  The  redite  produce  other  rediie  from  unfertilized  genn- 
cdls  (Fig.  106,  c); 

(4)  The  rediE  finally  give  rise  to  cercariffi  from  unfertilized 
germ-cells  (Fig,  106,  d);  and 

(5)  The  cercariie  develop  into  mature  flukes  (Fig,  105). 
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The  great  niimber  of  eggs  produced  by  a  single  fluke  is  neces- 
sary, because  the  majority  of  the  larvae  do  not  find  the  particular 
kind  of  snail,  and  the  cercariae  to  which  the  successful  larvae 
give  rise  have  little  chance  of  being  devoured  by  a  sheep.  The 
generations  within  the  snail  of  course  increase  the  number  of 
larvae  which  may  develop  from  a  single  egg.  This  complicated 
life-history  should  also  be  looked  upon  as  enabling  the  fluke  to 
gain  access  to  new  hosts.  The  liver-fluke  is  not  so  prevalent 
in  the  sheep  of  this  country  as  in  those  of  Europe. 

h,   Trematoda  in  General 

The  Trematoda  are  parasitic  Platyhelminthes  without  dlia 
but  with  a  hardened  ectoderm  in  the  adult  stage.  The  body  is 
usually  flattened  and  leaf-shaped.  One  or  more  ventral  suckers 
are  present  at  or  near  the  posterior  end  and  in  the  mouth  region. 

Trematodes  may  be  eciopardsitic,  i,e,  living  on  the  body  of 
another  animal,  like  Gyrodactylus  which  clings  to  the  gills  of  the 
carp,  or  entoparasitic,  i,e,  living  in  the  body  of  another  animal, 
like  the  liver-fluke.  Some  of  the  modifications  due  to  parasitic 
habits  are  the  absence  of  eye-spots  in  most  species,  the  poorly 
developed  brain  and  sense-organs,  and  the  highly  specialized 
sexual  organs. 

The  two  orders  of  Trematoda  differ  principally  in  their  method* 
of  development. 

Order  i.  Monogenea.  Trematodes  which  develop  directly 
from  the  egg;  they  possess  a  large  posterior,  ventral,  terminal 
sucker,  and  usually  one  or  two  suckers  near  the  mouth. 

Most  of  the  Monogenea  are  ectoparasitic  on  aqiiatic  animals, 
e,g,  Sphyranura  on  the  skin  of  the  salamander  (Necturus), 
Polystomum  on  the  gills  of  the  tadpole  and  later  in  the  urinary 
bladder  of  the  adult  frog,  and  Epibddla  on  the  body  of  the 
halibut. 

Order  2.  Digenea.  Entoparasitic  Trematoda  which  pass 
through  several  different  forms  in  their  life-history;  they  pos- 
sess an  anterior  and  often  a  ventral  sucker. 
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4  V  bc^t'known  member  of  this  order  is  the  liver-fluke,  which 
h4.^  A  tairiy  representative  life-history.  Usually  the  Digenea 
occupy  two,  but  sometimes  three,  hosts  during  their  development; 
one  host  is  generally  a  vertebrate,  one  a  snail,  and  the  third  an 
insect  or  other  animal.  Ctonorchis  sinensis  and  Paragonimus 
ringeri  attack  humian  beings  in  China.  A  few  Trematgda  and 
their  host:i  ar*  jeivttt  in  Table  VII.  (From  the  Cambridge 
NcUund  m^imyO 

TABLE  Vn 

tHK   WIIVIMIIIJtfVailIRS  OF  A  FEW  DIGENETIC  TREICATODES 


uvvuu 

Ul4VUIU 


ViNAL  Host 


Virvf»  and  toads 
of  North 
America 


The  frog,  Rana 


Perch  and  pike, 
Perca  and 
Esox 


AnaSy  a  duck 


Frogs,  toads,  and 
salamanders, 
Rana^     Bufoy 
and  Triton 


Host  Larva  enters 

AND  Cercarls 

Formed 


Physa      hetero- 
strophiCf  a  snail 


The  snail,  Lym- 
naa  stagnalis 


Fresh  water 
clams,  Unio 
and  Anodonta 


A  snail,  Planor- 
his  corneus 


Snajhj  Planorbis 
and  Cyclas 


Host  Cercaris 

ENTER ;     eaten 

BY  Final  Host 


Not  known. 


The  snail,  Lym- 
naa  stagnaliSy 
and  larvae  of 
caddice  flies. 


Leuciscus  ery- 
throphthalmuSj 
a  small  fish. 


Omitted. 


Insect  larvae, 
frogs  {Rana) 
and  Toads 
{Bufo),  Often 
omitted. 
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4.  Class  III.    Cestoda 


i«3 


-Tania 


a.  The  Tapemrn 

The  tapeworm,  Tanta  solium,  is  a  common  parasite  which 
lives  as  an  adult  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man.  A  nearly 
related  species,  T.  saginala,  is  also  a  parasite  of  man.  Tania, 
as  shown  in  Figure  107,  is  a  long 
Batworm  consisting  of  a  knob-like 
head,  the  scolex  (Fig.  107,  B),  and  a 
great  number  of  similar  parts,  the 
proglotiides,  arranged  in  a  linear 
series.  The  animal  clings  to  the 
wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  by 
means  of  hooks  (Fig.  107,  B,  2}  and 
suckers  (j)  on  the  scolex.  Behind 
the  scolex  is  a  short  neck  {4)  followed 
by  a  string  of  proglottides  which 
gradually  increase  in  size  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end.  The 
worm  may  reach  a  length  of  ten  feet 
and  contain  eight  or  nine  hundred 
proglottides.  Since  the 
proglottides  are  budded, 
off  from  the  neck  (Fig. 
107,  B,  4),  those  at  the 
posterior  end  are  the 
oldest.  The  production 
of  proglottides  may  be 
compared  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ephyrte  by  the    "*""' 

"^   '  ■'  portions  0 

hydra-tuba    of    Aurelia     At  •    ' 
(Fig.  81),  and  is  called 
strobilizalion. 

The   anatomy  of   the 


-  The    tapeworm.      A,    Tmiid 
c  appToiimate   lengths   of   the 
:cd   in  the  drswing   ire  given. 
'    the    branched    uterus  and    longitudinal 
icretory  vessels  aie  shown. 
B,  head  orscf.ieiof  Tania  solium,   i,  rostellum; 
I,  hooics;    3,  suckers;    4,  neck;    5.  commence- 
nenl  of  slrobihiation.     'A,  from   the   Cam- 
bridge Natural  History;    B,  Irom  Shipley  4ad 
tapeworm  is  adapted  to    MacBrjde.) 


Yi 4        \^E|l•»\l•^l\n•t  Mirlkltwiirm.  T^mUulimm,    : 

nllli  m'iM*   (ffM'ititi llv»  ■|iliarilu>.     lamtMtnt,  ]oa^    ^f   i 

.•-.•U,    tli.ll,    rilolllHr   oi    f'lk-RlanH* :    lunj.   Imci-   the     Irtcr-jlbv 

I..  I1..4I   i.|.|>Mi    "».  "*.   i-vmIm;    *».«'■.    (enilil   pon;    l_»   ^  ^j, 

..  *'.(  -Mil  itu>-u.  «*•',  »iM»».  ►«.  '••fo*;  »"A/.  ^  DO''  «*«  »  wa 

.|<l'<ii>-      Ui'  iiiiiKHi'lK.  iin*!!,  r»un>l    bodiei   arc    the   Omioptfli     T|». 
1.,!..,  .,1  lilt.  H..IM      (fi.-m   I'.rtw  •iwi  Huwtfl.  iftcT    jQg^     1^,^       ^ 

LoD^tui&uIcx^ 

,i(fiiM'  MAfi,  with  limnchr*  cndinf;  m  flamt-ctHs.  o^tn.  at  the 
l»,dlvtttii  Hill  Hiitl  iHrry  wuKtc  matter  out  of  the  bod>-  .11$.  loS, 

.i(H    >.|>M  1 

V  uKttntv  ^n'lthUM  U  ftlmiMt  completdy  fiOed  whh  rrfndmc- 

hVf  |iJ|itMl,  lllI'Mi 
mi-  ^linwii  III 
Humii.-N    '^M- 

«...>....' iHllxilo 

IH  Kiv  «1'Iii'|ImiI 
-mi,    »lilili    MM' 

ttllKllull     llll>    |>l«  4    < 

«I,.MU     (lii'V   lilt 

\\\\\\\  \\\\    I'V     111"'  I'"'-   ""'■  -  ^'"'■'  '"  "**  development  of  the  tape- 

.                ,         ,,1,1  <"'rni.  7>«(o  Ittium,  to  the  cyslicercus  stage.     ■.  egs 

tWUV'l  iUHl  lIlMltll  ^1,1,  rmlirya.    *.  free  embryo,    e,  rudiment  of  the 

\\\\\w  tv*ntni  Mr-  lifarl  aa  a  hHlnw  papilla  OD  wall  of  vedde.    d,  bUddcr- 

,  wnrm  (ryiitlrercu«)  with  retracted  head.    a.  the  aame 

y^«  »>*t  I  HV   W»V  ^1,1,  prolfuded  hwd.     (From  Sedgwick,  partly  after 

\^  t(\*-t>t'A''^''''     '■'■"'''■"■' 
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(vas.def,).  Eggs  arise  in  the  bilobed  ovary  (ov)  and  pass  into 
a  tube,  the  oviduct.  Yolk  from  the  yolk-gland  (jgLvii)  enters 
the  oviduct  and  surrounds  the  eggs.  A  chitinous  shell  is  then 
provided  by  the  shell  gland  (schld)  and  the  eggs  pass  into  the 
uterus  {titer).  The  eggs  have  in  the  meantime  been  fertilized 
by  spermatozoa,  which  probably  come  from  the  same  proglottis, 
and  move  down  the  vagina  (vag).  As  the  proglottides  grow 
older  the  uterus  becomes  distended  with  eggs  and  sends  off 
branches  (Fig.  107,*),  while  the  rest  of  the  reproductive  organs 
are  absorbed.  The  ripe  proglottides  break  of!  and  pass  out  of 
the  host  with  the  faeces. 

The  eggs  of  Tcmia  solium  develop  into  six-hooked  embryos 
(Fig.  109,  a)  while  still  within  the  pro- 
glottis. If  they  are  then  eaten  by  a  pig, 
they  escape  from  their  envelopes  (Fig. 
109,  b)  and  bore  their  way  through  the 
walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  the 
voluntary  muscles,  where  they  form  cysts 
(Fig.  109,  c).  A  head  is  developed  from 
the  cyst  wall  (Fig.  109,  d)  and  then 
becomes  everted  (e).  The  larva  is  known 
as  a  bladder-worm  or  cysticercus  at  this 
stage.  If  insufficiently  cooked  pork  con- 
taining cysticerci  is  eaten  by  man,  the 
bladder  is  thrown  off,  the  head  becomes 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and 
a  series  of  proglottides  is  developed. 


9-'\ 
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b,  Cestoda  in  General 


Fig.  110.  —  A  uniseg- 
mentai  cestod,  ArckigeUs 
sieboldii,  from  the  coelom 
of     a     worm,     Tubifex 

The  Cestoda  are  aU  enicparasUic  flat-  ^i^;*--,  »//^Xt 

worms,  called  tapeworms;    they  inhabit  ^o,  genital  pore;  AA,  per- 

the  alimentary  canal  of  vertebrates  in  the  ^rovanlrS  ^^r\ 

adult  stage.    The  body  consists  of  a  head  u,   testes;     yg,   yolk- 

or  "  scolex  "  foUowed  by  a  diain  of  similar  '^^^^^,^^  ^f -J^,  ^:_ 

joints  or  "  proglottides  "  which  are  budded  tory,  after  Leuckart.) 
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off  from  the  "neck."  ArchigeUs  (Fig.  no)  differs  from  other 
tapeworms  both  in  structure  and  habit;  it  has  only  one  proglot- 
tis, and  lives  in  the  coelom  of  an  annelid,  Tubifex, 

A  few  Cestodes  and  their  hosts  are  given  in  Table  VIII  (from 
the  Cambridge  Nahiral  History). 

TABLE  Vm 

THE  UFE-mSTORIES  OF  A  FEW  CESTODES 


Namx 

Final  Host 

iNTEBlffKDIATE  HoST 

I. 

Taenia  saginata 

Man 

Ox,  giraffe  (in  muscles). 

2. 

T.  serrata 

Dog 

Rabbit,  hare,  mice  (liver  and 
peritoneum). 

3. 

Dipylidium  cani- 
num 

Man,  dog,  cat 

Flea  of  dog  (body-cavity). 

4. 

Hymenolepis  di- 

Man,  mouse,  rat 

Meal-moth,  Asopia  farinalis ; 

minuta 

also  certain  Orthoptera  and 
Coleoptera. 

5. 

Drcpanidotoinia 

Goose 

Water-flea,  Cyclops  brevicau- 

setigera 

dolus. 

6. 

Bothrioccphalus 

Man,  dog 

Pike,  perch,  trout,  etc. 

latus 

5.  Flatworms  in  General 

Definition.  —  Phylum  Platyiielminthes.  —  Flatworms.  — 
Triploblastic  animals;  bilaterally  symmetrical;  single  gastro- 
viiscular  cavity;  no  anus;  presence  of  coelom  doubtful. 

'I'hc  flatworms  are  more  highly  organized  than  the  Ccelen- 
rioKATA  or  Ctenophora  and  are  distinctly  triploblastic.  The 
iniddU'  germ-layer,  the  mesoderm,  which  is  well  developed  in  flat- 
worms,  is  connected  with  several  important  systems  of  organs, 
siiu'c  it  is  from  this  layer  that  the  muscles,  the  excretory  system, 
and  the  reproductive  ducts  originate.    The  development  of  these 
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systems  of  organs  is  correlated  with  the  thickness  of  the  body- 
wall.  The  excretory  system  is  necessary,  since  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  animal  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  products  of  metabo- 
lism through  the  general  surface  of  the  body.  Likewise  a  system 
of  ducts  is  required  to  transport  the  germ-ceUs  to  the  exterior. 
No  circulatory  system  appears  in  the  flatworms,  but  in  most  cases 
the  food  is  transported  directly  to  the  tissues  through  the  much- 
branched  digestive  tract,  which  serves,  as  in  the  Ccelenterata 
and  Ctenophora,  as  a  gastrovascular  cavity. 

Definite  bilateral  symmetry  is  exhibited  by  flatworms  and 
should  be  considered  an  advance  in  morphological  development, 
since  the  most  successful  animals  have  their  bodies  constructed 
on  this  plan.  With  bilateral  symmetry  is  probably  correlated 
the  concentration  of  nervous  tissue,  the  brain,  in  the  head;  the 
end  of  the  body  directed  forward  in  moving  would  receive  sen- 
sations first,  and  nerve-cells  would  be  developed  in  the  region  of 
greatest  stimulation.  It  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that 
the  body-cavity  in  the  larval  stages  (sporocyst  and  redia)  of 
liver-flukes  represents  the  coelom  (p.  89)  and  that  the  reproduc- 
tive ducts  of  the  adults  should  be  considered  true  ccelomic 
cavities. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  flatworms  seems  to  indicate  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  Ctenophora,  have  evolved  from  coelenterate 
stock.  Forms  like  the  simplest  Turbellaria,  the  Rhadocce- 
LiDA,  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  more  complex  members 
of  that  class.  From  these  also  were  probably  derived  the 
Trematoda,  no  doubt  in  response  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
life  resulting  from  a  parasitic  habit.  Many  of  the  adult  Ces- 
TODA  appear  so  closely  related  to  certain  Trematoda  that  these 
two  classes  may  have  arisen  together,  or  else  the  former  have 
become  separated  from  the  complex  Trematoda  (Digenea)  as 
a  distinct  group. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  the  two  curious  animals  Cteno- 
plana  and  Coeloplana  are  connecting  links  between  the  Cteno- 
phora and  PLATYHELMINTHES.     CUnoplana  has  been  recorded 
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iu\a*  iiom  the  Indian  Ocean  and  once  from  New  Britain.  Cado- 
piana  inhabits  the  Red  Sea. 

Economic  Importance  of  Flatworms.  —  The  Turbellaria  are 
of  pnictically  no  economic  importance.  Trematodes  are  para- 
sitic in  a  great  many  vertebrates,  but  for  the  most  part  do  not 
c;iuso  serious  injuries.  The  liver-fluke  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
trrnuitixlc  Sckisiosoma  hamatobium  which  infests  the  blood- 
vt*ssi*ls  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  alimentary  tract  of  man,  in 
Afrii*a»  art*  the  most  important  species. 

The  adult  taixjworms  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man 
Aiul  other  animals  interfere  seriously  with  the  digestion  and 
«hA^q>tion  of  fixxl,  but  the  larvae  are  more  dangerous.  For 
example,  the  ta|K*worm,  Tttnia  echinococcusy  which  lives  as  an 
^t\ilt  in  tlu*  dog,  gives  rise  to  a  larva  called  Echinococcus  poly- 
m/*pkm.  Tht*se  lar\'ae  may  form  large  vesicles  in  man,  known 
U^  lAvsicJans  as  hydatideSy  which  may  break  with  serious  or  even 
t^t^l  rrsuUs,  The  organism  which  causes  "  gid  "  or  "  staggers  " 
ii\  slwv|>  is  the  larva,  called  Camurus  cerehraliSy  of  the  dog  tap)e- 
^\vrtn«  /'<n»iii  iirnurus.  It  becomes  lodged  in  the  brain  or 
!^^)mI  \xml  (loats,  cattle,  and  deer  are  also  attacked  by  the 
9auK  s)HX'ieak 
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The  NEMATHELMINTHES  (Gf.  ftemay  thread;  hdmins,  an  in 
tcstinal  worm)  are  called  round  or  thread  worms.  They  are 
usually  long  and  slender,  and  more  or  less  cylindrical.  They 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  segmented  worms  (Phylum  An- 
nelida, Chap.  XI)  by  the  entire  absence  of  internal  and  external 
segmentation.  The  nucroscopic  animal  which  lives  in  vinegar 
and  is  known  as  the  vinegar-eel  is  a  nemathelminth.  Other 
roimdworms  live  as  parasites  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man, 
and  other  animals,  or,  like  Trichinella  (Fig.  113),  live  for  a  time 
embedded  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

I.  A  Parasitic  Roundworm  —  Ascaris  lumbricoides 

External  Features.  —  Ascaris  (Fig.  1 11)  is  a  genus  of  roimd- 
worms parasitic  in  the  intestines  of  pigs,  horses,  and  man.  The 
sexes  are  separate.  The  female,  being  the  larger,  measures  from 
five  to  eleven  inches  in  length  and  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  body  is  light  brown  in  color;  it  has  a  dorsal 
and  a  ventral  white  narrow  stripe  nmning  its  entire  length,  and 
a  broader  lateral  line  is  present  on  either  side.  The  anterior  end 
possesses  a  mouth  openings  surrounded  by  one  dorsal  and  two 
ventral  lips  (Fig.  112  a,  6,  c).  Near  the  posterior  end  is  the  anal 
opening  from  which,  in  the  male,  extend  penial  seta  (Fig.  112a, 
a,  Sp.)  for  use  during  copulation.  The  male  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  female  by  the  presence  of  a  bend  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  (Fig.  112  a,  a). 

x6o 
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Intenul     Anatomy.  —  If     an 

animal  is  cut  open  along  the 
dorsal  line  (Fig.  iii),  it  will  be 
found  lo  contain  a  straight  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  certain  other 
'irciiiif,  [yirii:  In  a  central  cavity, 
the  coelom.  The  alimenlary  canal 
(i)  is  \-ery  ample,  since  the  food 
is  taken  from  material  already 
digested  by  the  host  whose  in- 
testine the  wonn  inhabits.  It 
opens  at  the  posterior  end  through 
the  anus,  which  is  not  present 
in  the  members  of  the  phyla 
already  discussed.  A  muscular 
pharynx  (i)  draws  the  fluids 
into  the  long  non-muscular  in- 
testine (2),  through  the  walls  of 
which  the  nutriment  is  absorbed. 
Just  before  the  anal  opening  b 
reached,  the  intestine  gradually 
becomes  smaller;  this  portion  is 
knoni)  as  the  reclum. 

The  excretory  system  consists  of 
two/(t)ij;f7»i//>iij/ojJw/5{Fig.iii,7) 
one  in  each  liitiriii  line;  these  open 
to  the  outside  by  a  single  pore  (*) 
situated  near  the  anterior  end 
in    the  ventral    body-wall  (Fig. 

Il2  2i.C,P). 

.\  ring  of  nervous  tissue  surrounds 
the  phar^Tixand  givesoff  two  large 
lien  t'-cuni',  one  dorsal,  the  other 
ventral,  and  a  number  of  other 
smaller  strands  and  coimections. 
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The  mak  reproductive  organs  are  a  single,  coiled  threa,d-Uk«. 
[  testis,  from  which  a  vas  deferens  leads  to  a  wider  tube,  the  semintd 
\  vesicle;  this  is  followed  by  the  short  muscular  ejaculalory  duet 
I  which  opens  into  the  rectum.  In  the  female  lies  a  Y-shaped 
I   reproductive  system.     Each  branch  of  the  V  consists  oi  a  coiled 

thread-hke  OTwry  {Fig.  iii,  j)  which  is  continuous  with  a  larger 
I  canal,  the  uterus  (4).    The  uteri  ol  the  two  branches  unite  into 

a  short  muscular  tube,  the  vagina  (5),  which  opens  to  the  outside 
f  through  the  genital  aperture  (6).  Fertilisaiion  takes  place  in 
f  Hie  uterus.    The  egg  is  then  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  ckitin,  and 


I 


B.  Ill  «.  —  Puts  of  Aicarii  Iwnbriciiidei.    i.  bind  end  uf  mKle  with  the 

Kfwo  peaial  tet«  {Sp).     b.  anterior  end  from  the  dorsal  side.  shoninK  the  dorsal 

f'.Sp  irith  its  two  [iBiHlhe.    e,  the  same  from  the  veatcat  side  with  the  two  lateral 

cnlral  Kp»  and  the  cicretory  pore  (P).     d.  «K  wilh  eiletnal  membrane  of 

mil  cic&t  spherulei.      (From  Sedgwick,  after  Leuckart.} 

passes  out  through  the  genital  pore.    The  chitinous  egg-shell 

prevents  the  digestion  of  the  egg  within  the  intestine  of  the  host 

The  relations  of  the  various  organs  to  one  another,  as  well 

I  as  the  structure  of  the  body-wall,  and  the  character  of  the  calom, 
are  shown  in  Figure  112b,  which  is  a  transverse  section  of  a  female 
specimen  of  Ascaris  lumbricoidrs.  The  body  of  the  worm  should 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  tubes,  one  the  intestine  (int.), 

,  lying  within  the  other,  the  body-wall;  while  between  them  Is  a 
ca\ity,  the  calom,  in  which    lie  the  reproductive  organs  [pvy, 

I  and  Mt). 

The  body-wall  is  composed  of  several  layers,  an  outer  chitinous 

L  eulicle  (cu),  a  thin  layer  of  ectoderm  ider.epthtH)  just  beneath  it. 


r 
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lad  « thkfc  stntum  of  Umphidinat  muscU  fibtrs  (m).  mesodcnnal 
■  tajpo,  Eoing  the  ooelom.  Thickenings  of  the  cctodcnn  tmrm 
the  AtmI  (rfj),  wnJrirf  (r.r),  and  takrai  (loLfj  limes-  In  «ch 
of  Ac  bst-oamnj  lies  one  of  the  longitudinal  excretixy  tubes 
(exj).  Tbe  tMrve-cords  are  also  embedded  in  the  bot^'-waU. 
Tbe  nalnfiiK  consists  of  a  single  la>-er  of  odunmar  cdfe,  the 
coated  both  within  and  without  by  a  thin  cutide. 


TW  oriMi  (see  p.  9^}  at  Axma  dHas  tnm  tiu:  ^-n  :te 
<A<ilj  ■  Ike  Mcsoocm  >■<■  Of  ■>  c 
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s  are  not  derived  from  the  coelomic  epithelium.  The  body- 
favity  of  Ascaris,  therefore,  differs  structuraUy  and  functionally 
[om  that  of  a  true  coelom,  but  nevertheless  is  similar  in  many 


2.    NEMATHELMINTHES   IN   GENERAL 

DefinitJon.  —  Phylum  Nemathelminthes.  —  Roundworms. 
Bilaterally  symmetrical,  triploblastic  animals  with  an  elon- 
gated cylindrical  body;  alimentary  canal  has  a  mouth  opening 
at  the  anterior  end  and  an  anal  opening  on  the  ventral  surface 
near  the  posterior  end,  and  lies  in  a  body-cavity,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  coelom;  no  cilia  present  in  any  part  of  the  body;  both 
-living  and  parasitic;  sexes  separate. 

It  has  been  customary  to  place  the  Nematouorpha  (see  p. 
179)  and  Acantiiocephala  (see  p.  180J  in  the  Phylum  Nehat- 
HELMINTHES,  but  the  relationships  of  these  animals  are  so  ob- 
scure that  it  is  considered  best  to  treat  them  separately.  The 
phylum,  therefore,  contains  only  one  class,  the  Nf.matoda, 
whose  members  have  ail  of  the  characteristics  cited  above. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  is  but  one  of  the  interesting  and  important 
nematodes.  It  belongs  with  a  number  of  other  similar  forms  to 
the  family  Ascarid.e. 

The  family  STBONGVLiDi:  contains  several  dangerous  para- 
sites. Ancylostoma  duodenalts,  the  Eurojiean  hookworm,  is 
I'fiequently  very  injurious  and  sometimes  fatal.  Nematodes  of 
species  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  with  drinking 

iter,  or  enter  the  body  through  the  skin,  and  thousands  are 

letimes  present.    Ana;mia  is  caused  by  their  biting  into  the 

itestinal  wall  and  destroying  the  capillaries.    Syngamus  is  the 

parasite  that  causes  the  disease   known  as  gapes  in  poultry 

and  game  birds.     The   birds  swallow  the   youjig  syngamids, 

which  soon  become  mature  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 

To  the  family  TRlCH!.\F.LLtDA:  belongs  Trkhi'nella  spiralis 
(Fig.  113)  which  causes  the  disease  of  human  beings,  pigs,  and 
rats  called  tridnnosii.    The  parasites  enter  the  human  body 


I 


I 


3MisiS- 


■iihiHrlla   ifimli!    encysted 


UkcBiide,  ftflei  Leuckait.) 
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when  inadequately  cooted  meat  from  an  infected  pig  is  eaten. 
The  \arvr  soon  become  mature  in  the  human  intestine,  and  each 
mature  worm  deposits  probably  about  10,000  young.  These 
young  are  cither  iilua-d  dirL-i.tlyinM  the  Ij-mphatics  by  the  female 
_  worms  or  burrow  through 

the  intestinal  wall;  they 
•^'luyst  in  muscular  tissue 
in  viirious  parts  of  the 
lK"ly.  As  manyas  15,000 
encysted  parasites  have 
been  counted  in  a  ^gle 
gmm  of  muscle.  Pigs 
acquire  the  disease  by 
eating  offal  or  infested 
rats.  In  a  few  countries  pork  is  inspected  for  this  and  other 
parasites  by  government  agents. 

The  family  Filariid*  is  also  imporUnt  because  of  the  human 
diseases  caused  by  certain  of  its  members.  The  most  injurious 
species  is  FUaria  bancrojti,  a  parasite  in  the  blood  of  man.  The 
larva;  of  this  species  are  about  y^  inch  long.  During  the  day- 
time they  live  in  the  lungs  and  larger  arteries,  but  at  night  they 
migrate  to  the  blood-vessels  in  the  stin.  Mosquitoes,  which 
are  active  at  night,  suck  up  these  larvre  with  the  blood  of  the  in- 
fected person.  The  larva:  develop  in  the  mosquito's  body,  be- 
coming about  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  long;  make  their  way 
into  the  mouth  parts  of  the  insect;  and  enter  the  blood  of  the 
mosquito's  next  victim.  From  the  blood  they  enter  the  lym- 
phatics and  may  cause  serious  disturbances,  probably  by  ob- 
structing the  lymph  passages.  This  results  in  a  disease  called 
ckphanliasis.  The  limbs  or  other  regions  of  the  body  swell  up 
lo  an  enormous  size,  but  there  is  very  little  pain.  No  successful 
treatment  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  results  are  often  fatal. 
It  is  said  that  from  ,30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  natives  of 
certain  South  Sea  Islands  are  more  or  less  seriously  afflicted. 
One  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  with  regard  to  parasitic 
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roundworms  is  that  the  shiftlessness  of  the  "  poor  whites  "  of 
the  South  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  result  of  the  attack  of  the 
hookworm,  Necator  americanus.  The  larvae  of  the  hookworm 
develop  in  moist  earth  and  usually  find  their  way  into  the  bodies 
of  human  beings  by  boring  through  the  skin  of  the  foot.  In  the 
localities  where  the  hookworm  is  prevalent,  many  of  the  people 
go  barefoot.  The  larval  hookworms  enter  the  veins  and  pass  to 
the  heart;  from  the  heart  they  reach  the  limgs,  where  they  make 
their  way  through  the  air  passages  into  the  w^indpipe,  and  thence 
into  the  intestine.  To  the  walls  of  the  intestine  the  adults  at- 
tach themselves  and  feed  upon  the  blood  of  their  host.  When 
the  intestinal  wall  is  punctured,  a  small  amount  of  poison  is 
poured  into  the  wound  by  the  worm.  This  poison  prevents  the 
blood  from  coagulating,  and  therefore  results  in  a  considerable 
loss  of  blood,  even  after  the  worm  has  left  the  wound.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  hookworm  are  anaemic,  and  also  subject  to  tuber- 
cxilosis  because  of  the  injury  to  the  lungs.  It  is  estimated  that 
2,000,000  persons  are  afSicted  by  this  parasite.  The  hook- 
worm disease  can  be  cured  by  thymol  (which  causes  the  worm  to 
loosen  its  hold)  followed  by  Epsom  salts.  The  most  important 
preventive  measure  is  the  disposing  of  human  faeces  in  rural 
districts,  mines,  brickyards,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
pollution  of  the  soil,  thus  giving  the  eggs  of  the  parasites  contained 
in  the  faeces  of  infested  human  beings  no  opportunity  to  hatch 
and  develop  to  the  infectious  larval  stage. 


CHAPTER   IX 
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INVERTEBRATES   OP   MORE   OR   LESS   UNCERTAIN 
SYSTEMATIC    POSITION 

Thf.re  are  a  number  of  groups  of  animals  whose  relationships 
are  so  difficult  to  determine  that  authorities  do  not  agree  as 
rcfi^i'tl-'^  the!''  position  in  the  animal  series.  Most  of  these  groups 
contain  only  a  few  marine  species  which  are  of  very  little 
economic  importance.  A  few  groups  like  the  Rotifera  and 
Bryuzua  include  fresh -water  species  which  arc  quite  common. 

I.   Mesozoa 
The  term  Mesozoa  (Gr,  mtsos,  middle;  zoSn,  animal)  has  been 
employed  by  a  number  of  zoologists  to  include  three  families  of 
parasites  of  obscure  systematic  position, 

(l)theDlCYEMID.«, 

(2)  the  Ohtiionec- 

TSDx.,  and  (3)  the 

HETEHOCYEMIDi, 

They  haw  been 
regarded  as  inter 
mediate  between 
the  Protozoa  and 
Metazoa,  hence 
the  name  Mesozoa. 
It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  are 
degenerate  Meta- 
zoa closely  allied  to 
the  flatworms. 
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The  DicvEMtD*  (Fig.  114)  and  Hetebocyemid*  are  para- 
rites  in  the  kidneys  of  Cephalopoda  (cuttlefishes  and  octopods). 

The  Obthonectid^  (Fig.  115)  are  parasites  in  Turbellaria 
(Chap.  VII),  Nemertinea,  Annelida  (Chap.  XI),  and  brittle- 
stars  (Ophiukoidea,  p.  igq). 

I  2.   Neuertixea 

The  Nemertinea  (Gr.  ntmertes,  trae)  (Figs.  116,  117)  have  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  flatworms  and  are  by  some  authorities 
placed  in  the  Phylum  Platyiielminthes  either  as  a  distinct  class 
or  as  a  supplementary  group.  Some  of  them  are  very  long, 
reaching  a  length  of  ninety  feet.  A  few  species  live  in  moist  earth 
and  fresh  water,  but  most  of  them  are  marine.     Cercbratulus 

L 

"   Some  species  of  Tftraslemtna  are  terrestrial;   and  MalacobdeUa 
is  a  parasite  in  certain  mollusks. 

The  most  important  anatomical  features  of  the  Nemertinea 
are  the  presence  of:  (i)  along/>ro6ojfw(Fig.  117,2, /o),  which  lies 
in  a  proboscis  sheath  just  above  the  digestive  tract,  and  may 
be  everted  and  used  as  a  tactile,  protective,  and  defensive  organ; 
{2)  a  blood  vascular  system  consisting  usually  of  a  median  dorsal 
and  two  lateral  trunks  (Fig.  117,9);  and  (^)  an  atimenlary  canal 
with  both  mouth  (Fig,  117,  7)  and  attai  openings.  The  blood 
vascular  system  is  here  encountered  for  the  first  time.  Nemer- 
tinea possess  a  mesoderm  and  nervous  and  excretory  systems  which 
do  not  differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  flatworms.     The  pro- 

.    boscis  sheath  may  represent  the  ctetom,  but  this  is  not  certain. 


Wcysse,  after  Coe.) 
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Nemertines  feed  on  other  animals,  both  dead  and  alive.  They 
live,  as  a  rule,  coiled  up  in  burrows  in  the  mud  or  sand,  or  under 
stones,  but  some  of  them  frequent  patches  of  seaweed.  Loto- 
molion  is  effected  by  the  cilia  which 
cover  tlie  surface  of  the  body,  by 
contractions  of  the  body  muscles, 
or  by  the  attachment  of  the  pro- 
boscis and  subsequent  drawing 
forward  of  the  body.  Cerebralulus 
(Fig.  117)  sn-ims  actively  like  a 
leech  (Chap.  XI).  The  power  of 
regenerating  lost  parts  is  well 
de\'cloped. 

During  de\'eiopment  a  peculiar 
larval  stage  called  the  Pilidium 
(Fig.  118),  is  usually  passed 
through.  This  resembles  a  helmet 
with  dlia  on   the   surface  and  i 


FlO.  117-  — CfiT&rafM/uj/iu- 
cia.  a  Neumtine.  i,  ccphalif 
lliU:  1,  apening  leading  into 
KtrBCIed  probosds;  j,  darsil 
commiisuTe  of  nervous  system; 
4,  vcDtrel  commissure;  5,  brain; 

6,  poiteiior     lobe     of     brain; 

7.  moulhiS,  proboscis;  0.  Utenl 
Ttaael;  ro,  pnibosda:  ri,  pouches 
o[  alimenUry  canal :  u,  stomach. 
(From  ShiiJey  and  MacBiidc, 
ftftet  BUrger.) 


FiQ  1 1  d  Pilidium  lari  a  of  a  NeuER- 
TINE  I)  alimcnltto  canal  £  E\  the 
two  pairs  ol  ectodermal  in\  aginaliooa. 
(From  Sedgwick,  alter  MelschaikoS.) 
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I  long  tuft  of  cilia  at  the  apex.     The  adull  develops  from  this  I 
I  larva  by  the  formatiun  of  ectodermal  invaginations  (Fig.  i 

.  E')  which  surround  the  alimentary  canal  {D).  This  in-  1 
'  vaginated  portion  eiicapes  from  the  PUidium  and  grows  into  ' 
I  the  adult  nemertine. 

3.   Neuatomorpha 

Thus  group  (Gr.  nema,  thread;  morphe,  form)  contains  a  single  J 
bmily,  the  Gordiid^,  and  two  genera,  Gordius,  which  lives  i 
\  fresh  water,  and  Neclonema 
in  the  sea.  They  are  long, 
slender  thread-like  animals 
(Fig.  iiq)  often  found  in 
ditches  and  commonly  called 
horsehair  snakes.  Some 
authors  consider  them  an 
order  of  Nematoda;  whereas 
Others  rank  them  as  a  class 
under  the  Phylum  Neuat- 
HELUiNTHES.  It  scems  best 
to  include  them  with  the 
other  invertebrates  of  more 
or  less  uncertain  systematic 
position. 

Their  resemblance  to  the    ?r'''«*    '^■"'"'    HUioiy.    afwr    voo 

-,  .,.,,,         Linstow.) 

Nematoda,  indicated  by  the 

term  Neuatomorpha,  does  not  hold  for  the  internal  anatomy. 
A  distinct  epithelium  Unes  the  body-cavity  ;  no  lateral  lines  are 
present;  there  is  a  pharyngeal  ner^■e-^ing  and  a  single  ventral 
nerve-cord ;  and  the  ovaries,  which  are  segmentally  arranged, 
discharge  the  eggs  into  the  body-cavity. 

The  larvje  of  Gordius  usually  migrate  into  the  immature 
stages  of  aquatic  insects;  these  are  then  devoured  by  other 
animals  in  whose  intestines  the  young  live  and  develop  until 
they  finally  escape  into  the  water. 


-  Gordius    (of    the    group 
twining     utouni]     ■ 
lying  Eggs.    11,  a.  dump 
]   siring  of  <8gs.     (Prom  the   Cam- 
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4.    ACANTIIOCEPHALA 


4 

kepkaie,  tko 


I 


The  AcANTHOCEPiL\LA  (Gr.  akantha,  a  spine;  kepK 
head)  are  parasitic  worms  which  are  also  considered  by  many 
a  class  in  the  Phylum  Nemathelminthes. 
They  are  spine-headed  ivorms  which  fasten 
themselves  to  the  intestinal  wall  of  verte- 
brates by  means  of  a  protrusible  proboscis 
covered  with  hooks  (Fig.  120,  R).  The 
presence  of  this  proboscis,  and  of  a  com- 
plex repToduclive  system,  and  the  absence 
of  on  aUmenUiry  canal,  distinguish  the 
AcANTHocEPHALA  from  the  Nematoda 
and  Nematomorpiia. 

The  adults  are  most  common  in  fishes, 
but  all  vertebrates,  including  man,  arp 
parasitized  by  them.  There  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  hosts  during  development.  For 
example,  the  lar\'a  of  Ecliinorhynchus 
gigas  lives  in  the  June  bug,  the  adult  in 
the  pig. 

5,    CiLCTOCNATHA 

The  CiLETOGNATBA  fCr.  chaite,  horse- 

cech^la),  malt    B,  re-  hair;    gnathos,    the    cheek)     are    marine 

traded  bursa;  Dt,  ejacu-  animals  which  swim  about  near  the  sur- 
lalory   duct;    G.   ging-  -ri,      ,      ,  1 

Hon;     Li.  ligsmeiit!  face  of  the  sea.      The  best-known   genus 

p.  penis;  Pt.  f'°*^^^^_  13  SogUta,   the  arrow-worm.     Figure    iii 

Rs.  siieaih  o(  proboscis:  shows  most  of  the  anatomical  featui 


T. 


(From  Sedgwick.        *  / 

ccelom.  an  alimentary  canal  \i 


There 


T  LeucksR.) 


distinct 
,uth  (a). 
intestine  {b),  and  anus  (c).  a  well -developed 
nervous  system,  two  eyes,  and  other  sensory  organs.  The  mouth 
has  a  lobe  on  either  side  provided  with  bristles  (e)  which  are 
used  in  capturing  the  minute  animals  and  plants  that  serve  aa 
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fcod.  The  members  of  the  group  are  hermaphroditic,  possessing 
both  male  and  female  reproductive  organs. 
The  Ch-etognatila  are  included  under 
the  Nemathelmintues  by  some  authori- 
lies  and  are  placed  in  a  separate  phylum 
liy  others. 

6.  RoTiFERA  {Rotatoria) 

The  RoTiFEKA  {Lat.  rola,  a  wheel;  fcro, 
t  carry)  (Fig.  iii),  commonly  known  as 
wheel  animalcules,  are  extremely  small 
Metazoa.  They  were  at  one  time  con- 
sidered Infusoru.  Most  of  them  are 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  but  some  are 
marine  and  a  few  parasitic.  The  anatomy 
of  a  Rotifer  is  shown  in  Figure  123. 
The  head  is  provided  with  cilia  {c\  <?) 
which  aid  in  locomotion  and  draw  food 
into  the  mouth  {mth).  The  tail  or  foot  is 
bifurcated  and  adheres  to  objects  by  means 
of  a  secretion  from  a  cement  gland  (c.gl). 
The  body  is  usually  cylindrical  and  is 
covered  by  a  shell-like  ctilkie  {cu). 

The     Protozoa     and     other     minute 
organisms  used  as  food  are  swept  by  the 
dlia  through  the  tnoulh  (mth)   into  the 
pharynx  (ph),  also  called  the  maslax  or 
chewing  stomach.     Here  chitinous  jaws, 
which  are  constantly  at  work,  break  up   ; 
the  food.    The  movements  of  these  jaws   [ 
easily  distinguish   a   living   rotifer   from 
other  organisms.    The  food  is  digested  in   ! 
the  glandular   stomach   (st).     Undigested    1 
particles  pass  through  the  intestine  (int)   ■ 
into  the  cloaca  (d)  and  out  of  the  anus  (a). 
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Two  coiled  tubes  (nph),  which 
give  off  a  number  of  ciliated 
lobules  (fi.c),  and  enter  a 
bladder  (c.r),  constitute  the  ex- 
cretory system.  The  bladder  con- 
tracts at  inter\'als,  forcing  the 
cimtents  out  of  the  anus.  Since 
the  amount  of  fluid  expelled  by 
the  bladder  is  very  large,  it  is 
probable  that  rrspiralion  is  also 
a  function  of  this  organ,  the 
oxygen  being  taiien  into  the 
animal  with  the  water  which 
diffuses  through  the  body-wall, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  being  cast 
out  with  the  excretory  fluid. 
The  body-cavity  is  not  a  true 
ccelom. 

The  sexex  of  rotifers  are  separate.  The  female  possesses  an 
ovary  (Fig.  123,  ovy)  in  which  the  eggs  arise,  a  yolk-glatid  (ni) 
which  supplies  (hp  ("^<;<  ivifli  y.ilk,  and  an  otiduct  [ovd)  which 


Fig.  isa.  —  Two  species  of  B 
ItFEiA.  A.  PUIodina.  B,  Hy< 
tiQ>.  <From  Parker  anil  lUswi 
after  Hudson  uid  Gossc.) 


uj.  —  DiBRrara  showing  the  analomy  of  a  RoTirr.K. 
br.  brain ;  c'.  prrnral.  and  c>,  pastoral  circlet  of  cilia  ;i 
<,(f,  cement  gland;  cf,  cloaca;  rf.ef,  dermic  epithelium;  rf./,  dorsal 
feeler;  t,  eye;  Jlc.  flame-cells;  int.  intestine:  n,  muscles;  ttuh.  moutl. , 
nMi  nephriditti  lube:  ob.  ovum;  onf,  oviduct;  ory,  jtermarium;  ph,  phafynir 
tl,  stomach j   i4,  vilcllnrium.     (From  Parker  and  Hoswell.) 


I 
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carries  the  eggs  (ov)  into  the  cloaca  (cl).    From  here  the.  e 
reach  the  exterior  through  the  anus.     The  males  are  UEoal 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  often  degenerate.     They  poss 
B  testis  in  which  the  spermatozoa  arise,  and  a  penis  for  trans^l 
(erring  the  spermatozoa  to  the  female. 

Two  itinds  of  eggs  are  produced  by  rotifers:  (i)  : 
^gs,  and  (i)  winter  eggs.  The  summer  eggs,  which  develop  1 
parthenogenetically.  are  thin-shelled,  and  of  two  sizes ;  the  I 
larger  produce  females  and  the  smaller  males.  The  wittier  | 
«K^.  which  are  fertilized,  have  thick  shells,  and  develc^  I 
females. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  rotifers  worth  menti-ioing  h  their 
pmver  to  resist  desiccation.    Certain  species,   if  dried  slowly, 
secrete  gelatinous  envelopes  which  prevent  farther  drying;    in    ' 
this  condition  they  live  through  seasons  of  drought,  and  may  be 
subjected  to  extremes  of  temperature  without  perishing. 

The  resemblances  between  rotifers  and  the  trochophore 
larvx  of  certain  mollusks,  annelids,  and  other  animals  to  be 
described  later,  is  quite  striking.  The  larva  of  the  Nemzhtinea 
{Pilidium,  Fig.  ii8)  is  likewise  similar  in  some  respects  to  an 
adult  rorifer.  This  has  led  to  the  theory  that  the  rotifers  are 
animals  somewhat  closely  connected  with  the  ancestors  of  the 
mollusks,  annelids,  and  certain  otber  groups. 

7.  Brvozoa  (Polyzoa) 

The  Brvozoa  (Gr.  bruon,  moss ;  zoSn,  an  animal) ,  Phoronidea, 
and  Brachiopoda  are  sometimes  placed  together  under  one 
phylum,  the  Molluscoidea,  because  they  are  moUusk-like  in 
form.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they  not  only  repre- 
sent distinct,  but  widely  (Uvergeot  groups,  and  should  therefore 
be  discussed  separately. 

The  Brvozoa,  or  moss-animals,  are  mostly  colonial.  They 
resemble  hydroids,  like  OMia  (Fig.  73),  in  form,  but  differ  from 
them  markedly  in  structure.  The  majority  of  them  live  in 
the  sea,  but  a  few  inhabit  fresh  water.     Bugitla  (Fig.  124)  is 
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&  common  marine  genus  which  shows  the  principal  characteristicS'f 
of  the  group. 

The  soft  parts  constituting  the  polypidc  lie  within  the  trueJ 
calomic  cavity  bounded    by  the  body-wall  or  zotEcium.      The  I 
mouth  Wbs,  in  the  midst  of  a  crown  of  cUiatfd  tentacks  (Fig.  124}  ] 
called  the  lophophore,  which  serve  to  \ 
draw  food  particles  into  the  body. 
The  U-shaped  alimetilary  canal  con-  | 
sists  of  a  ciliated  asophagus  (Oes),  a. 
stomach  {D) ,  and'  an  intestine  which 
opens  by  means  of  an  anus  lying 
just  outside   the   lophophore,     One 
retractor  muscle  {R}  serves  to  draw 
the  polypide  into  the  zooecium.     The 
funiculus  (F)  is  a  strand  of  meso- 
dermal tissue  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  stomach.     There  are  no  circu- 
latory nor  excretory  organs. 

Both    an    ovary  and    a   testis    arc 
present   in    each    individual;    they 
may  be  found   attached  to  the  fu- 
niculus or  the  body-wall.     The  eggs 
are  probably  fertilized  in  the  coslom 
and    then    develop   in    a   modified 
portion  of  the  zocecium  called   the 
ooecium  (Fig.  124,  Ovz).    The  larve 
of  some  Brvozoa  resemble  a  trocho- 
phore  {see  p.  183). 
Certain  members  of  Bugula  colonies  are  modified  into  struc- 
tures called  avicularia  (Fig,  124,  Av).    These  have  jaws  which 
probably  protect  the  colony  from  the  attacks  of  small  organisms 
and  prevent  the  lar\-!e  of  other  animals  from  settling  upon  it. 

The  Bryozoa  may  be  separated  into  two  distinct  groups,  the 
ECTOPROCTA  and  Entoprocta,  In  the  former  the  anus  opens 
outside  of  the  lophophore,  as  in  Bugula,  and  a  ccelom  is  present. 


Una;  D,  ilimenlary  canal; 
F,  funiculus;  Oct.  cesopbagus; 
Oh,  ovicella;  R,  relractoi 
muide;  Tt.  lenlacul&r  crown, 
(From  StdBwick,  after  v.  Notd- 
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IFlumaiella  and  PeclinateUa  are  fresh-water 
EcTOPROCTA.  The  Entoprocta  have  the 
anal  opening  within  the  lophophore,  and 
the  space  between  the  intestine  and  body- 
wall  is  filled  with  mesoderm  cells.  Pedicel- 
Una  and  Umatelia  belong  to  this  group. 

8.  Phoronidea 
This  group  consists  of  a  single  genus, 
PkoTonis  (Gr.  Plwronh,  name  of  a  king, 
Fig.  125),  containing  worm-like  animals 
which  live  in  the  sand,  enclosed  in  mem- 
branous tubes.  Their  systematic  position 
is  still  more  or  less  uncertain,  but  their 
^structure  indicates  a  probable  relationship 

ItO  the  ECTOPROCTA. 


Fig.  Hi.  —  Fhtranii 
btiikii  {o(  the  ETOup 
pHOBONiuE*)  removed 
[rom  m  tube  and  seen 
from  behind.  (I.'rora 
SedRwick,    after    M'ln- 


9.  Bbachiopoda 
The   Bhachiopoda    {Gr.    brackion,    the 
arm;    pous,    a    foot)    are    marine    animals 
fiving  within  a  calcareous  bivalve  skcll  (Fig.  126).    They  are 
usually  attached  to  some  object  by  a  pedunde  (Fig.  127,  10), 


Fig.  116.  ^  MasellaHia  fiavtictHS  (of  the  group  BxackiopOOa).  A,  dorul 
aspect  ol  ihell.  B,  ahell  as  stea  from  the  left  side,  i,  beuk;  d.v,,  dorsal  vilve; 
f,  fotamcD;  V.9.,  ventrd  valve.     (From  WcyHe,  after  DavidioQ.) 
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t  of  their  shell   they  were   for  a  long   time  r^anfed 

rfae  valves  of  the  shell,  ho«e\-er,  sue  dorsal 

'^O'lS'  T36>  t^f)  ^nd  ventral  (t.c.)  instead  of  lateral  as  in  the 

bivalve  mollubks  (Fig.   173).    nilhin  the  shell  (Fig.   137)  is 

a  consfticuous  structure  called  the  lophophore  (2),  which  con^ts 

of  two  coiled  ridges,  called  arms;   these  bear  ciliated  tentacles 


L  9,  lni( 


-  Aiutomy  ni  a  Biachiopod    H  aldkeim  a  an     a  ii.     t.  mouth; 

I  t,  lophophore;  j,  »tomaj:h;  4.  livei  tubes;  5,  median  ridge  un  shell;  6,  heart; 

J,  InlHtlne;  8,  muicle  Irom  donal  valve  oC  shell  lo  stalk;  0.  opening  of  nephrld- 

o,  italk;   II.   body-nail;   n,   (enladen;   13,  coil  ol  Up;    14.  lernunil 

».     (From  SUpley  ud  MacBride,) 

r  ii3).  Food  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  (/)  by  the  lophophore.  A 
■  true  ceelom  is  present,  within  which  lie  the  stomach  (j),  digestive 
[  j/diid  (4),  and  the  hearl  {6). 

The  group  Bhachiopoda  is  extremely  old,  and,  although  found 
I  in  uU  Hcas  to-day,  brachiopods  were  formerly  more  numerous  in 
J  Ipecleti  and  of  much  greater  variety  in  form  than  at  present. 
I'Some  of  them,  for  example  Lingula,  are  apjiarently  the  same 
\  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  Silurian  period  estimated  at  about 
I  twenty- five  million  years  ago. 

lo.   Gephybea 
The  Gephyrea  fOr.  gephura,  a  mound)  are  worm-like  animals 
I  that  have  Iwen  classed  by  many  zoologists  with  the  Phylum 
^AnnkUDA  (Chap.   XI),    Their  relations  to  this  phylum  are. 
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however,  uncertain,  and  the  affinities  of  the  Gefhysea  to  one 
another  are  even  doubtful.  Consequently  they  have  been 
separated  provisionally  from  the  Annelida  and  divided  into 
liiree  groups  as  follows:  — 

(i)  The  Echiuroid«a  (Fig.  128)  have  traces  of  segmentation 
in  the  adult,  a  proboscis  (a),  a  pair  of  ventral  hooked  seta  (b). 


Fig.  118.—  Etkiurui  paliasii  (ol  the  group  Gkphviea).  a.  mouth  al  Ihe 
end  df  (he  groavcd  proboscis;  h.  ventral  hooks;  c,  anus.  (From  the  Cam- 
bridge Natural  History.) 

Fig.  iiQ.  —  SipUKCulus  nudut  (of  the  group  Gephviea)  laid  open  from  the 
ride.  A.  anus;  BD.  brown  lubes  (nephridia);  D,  jnleatine;  G.  brain;  Tc. 
tenlttdcs;     VG.  ventral  nerve-cord,      (From  Sedgwick,  after  Keferstdn.) 

Fig.  tio.  —  Priapiitus  caudalus  <of  Ihe  group  Gepqyrea).  a.  moulh 
luiTouaded  by  spines.     (From  the  Cambriilge  Natural  History.) 

and  a  terminal  anus  (t).  They  usually  live  in  crevices  in  rocks, 
using  their  proboscis  for  locomotion,  for  capturing  prey,  and  as 
an  organ  of  sense.  There  is  a  trochophore  stage  (p.  183)  In 
development. 

(3)  The  Sipunculoidea  (Fig.  129)  are  unsegmenled,  with  only 
one  pair  of  nephridia  (BD),  a  large  ceslom,  and  an  anus  {A)  on 
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the  dorsal  surface  near  the  anterior  end.  They  live  in  the  sand 
or  bore  into  coral  rock,  and  are  capable  of  slow,  creeping  loco- 
motion. The  anterior  part  of  the  body  can  be  drawn  into  the 
larger  posterior  portion,  and  is  therefore  called  the  introverL 
Tentacles  (Te)  are  usually  present  at  the  anterior  end. 

(3)  The  Priapuloidea  (Fig.  130)  are  unsegmenled,  with  an 
anterior  mouth  (a)  surrounded  by  chitinous  teeth,  and  a  posterior 
anus.  They  live  in  the  mud  or  sand  with  the  anterior  end 
projecting  from  the  surface. 


CHAPTER   X 
PHYLUM  ECHINODERMATA^ 

The  Echinodermata  (Gr.  echinos,  a  sea-hedgehog;  derma, 
skin)  are  "  spiny-skinned  "  animals  that  live  in  the  sea.  They 
represent  the  most  complex  of  all  radially  synmietrical  animals. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  placed  with  the  C(ELENTERATA  in  a 
group  called  Radiata,  but  when  their  structure  and  life-history 
had  been  thoroughly  made  out,  they  were  foimd  to  have  closer 
affinities  with  the  higher  Metazoa. 

Five  classes  of  echinoderms  are  reco^gnized  by  most  zoologists. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  groups  of  fossil  forms. 

Phylum  Echinodermata. — Starfishes,  Brittle-stars,  Sea- 
urchins,  Sea-cucumbers,  Sea-lilies.  Triploblastic,  radially 
symmetrical  animals;  usually  five  antimeres,  coelom  well 
developed;  anus  usually  present;  locomotion  in  many  species 
accomplished  by  characteristic  organs  known  as  tube-feet;  a 
spiny  skeleton  of  calcareous  plates  generally  covers  the  body. 

Class  I.  AsTEROiDEA  (Gr.  aster,  a  star;  eidos,  resemblance) 
(Fig.  131).  Typically  pentamerous;  arms  usually  not  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  disc;  ambulacral  groove  present.  Ex- 
amples:  Asterias,  Astropecten,  Cukita,  —  Starfishes. 

Class  n.  Ophiuroidea  (Gr.  ophis,  a  snake;  oura,  a  tail; 
eidos,  form)  (Fig.  138).  Typically  pentamerous;  arms  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  disc;  no  ambulacral  groove.  Examples: 
Ophiura,  Amphiura,  Astrophyton.  —  Brittle-stars. 

Class  ni.  Echinoidea  (Gr.  echinos,  hedgehog;  eidos,  form) 
(Fig.  141).     Pentamerous,  without  arms  or  free  rays;   test  of 

^  The  echinoderms  form  a  very  complex,  aberrant  coelomate  group,  and  theii 
study  may  be  deferred  until  later  if  desirable. 
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ralcareous  plates  bearing  movable  ^tJoes.  Examples:  Cidaris, 
Arbacia,  Toxop>ttusUi,SlT<mfyiocentrolHS.  —  Sea-urchins;  EcUn- 
arachnius.  —  Sand-dollar;  Spatangus. — Heart-urchin. 

Class  IV.  HoLOTHURioiDEA  (Gr.  kolos,  whole;  tlumrios, 
rushing)  (Fig.  146).  Long  ovoid;  muscular  body-n-aU;  tentacles 
around  mouth.  Examples:  BoioUiuria,  Tkyone,  Caudina,  — 
Sea-cucumbers. 

Class  V.  Crinoidea  (Gr.  krinon,  a  lily;  eidos,  form)  (Fig. 
148).  Arms  generally  branched  and  with  pinnules;  aboral 
pole  sometimes  with  drri  but  usually  with  stalk,  for  temporary 
or  permanent  attachment.  Examples:  Antedon.  —  Feather- 
star;  Pentacrimu.  —  Sea-Uly. 

1.  Anatomy  and  PmsioLocv  of  the  Starfish  —  Asterias 
External  Features.  —  The  starfishes  are  common  along  many 

sea-coasts,  where  they  may  be  found  usually  upon  the  rocks  with 
the  mouth  down. 
The  upper  surface 
is  therefore  aboral 
or  abactinal.  On 
the  aboral  surface 
(Fig.  131)  are  (i) 
many  spines  (Fig. 
133,  8)  of  various 
sizes,  (a)  pedictl- 
laria  (Fig.  133, 10) 
at  the  base  of  the 
spines,  (3)  a  madre- 
porite  (Fig.  131. 
mad),  which  fe  the 
entrance  to  the 
water-vascular 
system,  and  (4) 
the  anal  opening 
iflHus).    A  glance 


iji.  —  The  slarEsh.  Ailiriai  ruhail.  wen  tram 
iboral  surface,  mod,  mxlreponte.  (From  the 
jridge  Natural  History.) 
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at  the  oral  surface  (Fig.  133)  reveals  a  mouth  centrally  situated 
in  the  membranous  peristome,  and  five  grooves  (ambulacrai),  one 
in  each  arm,  from  which  two  or  four  rows  of  lube-fett  extend 
(Fig.  133,  17). 

The  Skeleton.  —  The^kekton.  is  made  up  of  cglcaretnts  plates 
or  ossicles  bound  together  by  fibers  of  connective  tissue  (Fig. 
133,  g,  II,  12).    The  ossicles  are  regularly  arranged  about  the 


n   from   Ihc  oral  surfsce. 
iii:hL  pcditcUarin.     C.  a  lube- 
.ridge  Natutil  HUlory.) 

mouth  and  in  the  ambulacrai  grooves  and  often  along  the  sid@  -^  * 
of  the  arms,  but  are  more  or  less  scattered  elsewhere.  /The  am- 
bulacral  and  adamhulacral  ossicles  (Fig.  133,  11,  u)  have  muscu- 
lar attachments  and  are  so  situated  that  when  the  animal  is 
disturbed  they  are  able  to  close  the  groo\'e  and  thus  protect  the 
tube-feeti_/nie  spines  of  the  starfish  (Fig.  131;  Fig.  133,  S)  are 
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thnrt  and  blunt  and  covered  with  ectoderm  (Fig.  133,  7), 
Arciurid  their  bases  are  many  whitish  modified  spines  called 
Pfdkellaria  (Fig.  133,  10).  These  are  little  jaws  which  when 
Irrltutcd  may  be  opened  and  closed  by  several  sets  of  muscles. 
Thfir  function  i»  to  protect  the  dermal  bronchia  (Fig.  133,  5), 
to  prevent  debris  and  small  organisms  from  collecting  on  the 
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hdi    \U  '     imuiMHH    i>(    ■  IrainvcfM   wc 
r  tilMlMMl    titolbl   .1,  paHbrknthlal  ipicc 
«(  th*  ktnl>-f*vll>]    y.  «  V»nchl«i   6,  pylorii 
lua  N  i«iH<n:   '*>  *l4n«)  t>,  uulciv  in  skio:    ro,  pdk 
tiulilii    n.  ■ilamUuUcnl  iHilrle:   tj,  Milial  trunk  of 
I4i  I4mUI  avi'luni  Miwiiiilni  ihc  Iwo  pfrihcmal  spices 
t^    kilitiMllii  III    liiti*lm>t;     17.  tuhc-ioul;    iS.  perihEiDUl   apace; 


■liiUi'1',  itnit  Ii>  CApturv  fiK>d.    The  skeleton  serves  to  ^ve  the 
Uitltuitl  lU-liiuie  Hhnpc,  to  strengthen  the  body-wall,  and  as  a     , 
jitott-illoi)  (Mill  the  uclion  of  waves  and  from  other  organisnis_J 

Th*  Muscular  System.  — The  arms  of  the  starfish  are  not 
lillM.  Iiut  nmy  be  flexed  slowly  by  a  few  muscle  fibers  in  the 
luiily-wall.     The  tube-feet  are  also  supplied  with  muscle  fibers. 

Ctvlont,  -  The  true  body-cavity  of  the  starfish  is  very  large 
Uid   m*y  be  separated  into  several   distinct  divisions.    The 
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perivisceral  pari  of  the  calom  (Fig.  133,  ig)  surrounds  the  ali-N, 
mentary  canal  and  extends  into  the  arms.    It  is  lined  with 
peritoneum  (Fig.   133,  4)  and  filled  with  sea-water  containing 
some  albununous  matter.    Oxygen   b  taken  into  the  ccelomic 
fluid  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off  through  outpushings  of  the 
body-wall  known  as  papula  or  dermal  bronchia  (Fig.  133,  j). 
The  coelom  also  has  an  £» 
cretory  function,    since    cells 
from     the     peritoneum    are 
budded  off  into  the  cixlomic 
fluid,  where  they  move  about 
as     amcEbocytes     gathering 
waste  matters.     These  cells 
make  their  way  into  the  der- 
mal  branchix,   through    the 
walls  of  which  they  pass  to 
the  outside,  where  they  dis- 
integrate. 

The  Water-vascuUr  Sya- 
tem.  —  The  water-vascular 
system  (Fig.  134)  is  a  divi- 
sion of  the'  coelom  peculiar  to 
echinoderms.  B^jinning  with 
the  madreporite  (m)  the  fol- 
lowing striictures  are  encoim- 
tered:  the  stone-canal  (mO 
nmning  downwards  enters 
the  ring-canal  (c),  which 
encircles  the  mouth ;  from 
this  canal  five  radial  canals  (Fig.  134,  r;  Fig.  133,  /j),  one  in 
each  arm,  pass  outward  just  above  the  ambulacral  grooves.  The 
radial  canals  give  olT  side  branches  from  which  arise  the  lube-feet 
(Fig.  134, 1;  Fig.  133, 17)  and  ampulla  (Fig.  134,  a;  Fig.  133, 16.) 
The  ampulls  are  bulb-like  sacs  extending  into  the  ctelom;  they 
are  connected  directly  with  the  tube-feet,  which  pass  through  *^5ny 


Fig.  134.  —  Water-vBsculu' aystemot 
&  starfisb.  j.  ampulbe :  ap.  Polian 
vcaicln;  f,  circular  canal;  m,  madre- 
porite; m',  madreporic  canal;  ^,  tube-feet; 
r.  radial  canals ;  r\  braocbes  to  am- 
pulla. [From  Parker  and  Haawell,  after 
Gegenbaur.) 
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pores  betwem  the  ambuIaGial  ossides  (T^  133,  //).  Sea>watet 
b  forced  into  this  s\'stem  of  canals  by  diia  which  occur  in  grooves 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  madreporite  and  in  the  canals  ^riiich 
penetrate  it.  Arising  from  the  ring-canal  near  the  ampilla^  of 
the  first  tube-feet  are  nine  \'esides  called,  after  the  name  of 
their  discoverer^ ""  Tiedemann*s  bodiesw**  These  structures  pro- 
duce amceboc>^es  whidi  pass  into  the  fluid  of  the  water- 
vascular  s>'stem.  Poiiam  vesides  (Fig.  134,  ap)  are  present  in 
some  starfishes,  but  not  in  Asterias, 

The  most  interesting  structures  of  the  water-\'ascular  system 
are  the  iuht^ffti.  They  are  primarily  locomotory  and  function 
as  folIo\>*s:  *'  W*hen  the  tube^foot  is  to  be  stretched  out,  the 
ampulla  contracts  and  dri\-es  the  flxiid  downwards.  The  con- 
traction of  the  ampulla  is  brought  about  by  musdes  running 
circularly  around  it.  The  tube^foot  is  thus  distended  and  its 
hrvviul  tlattened  end  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  stiMU*  over  which  it  is  mo\'ing  and  is  pressed  dose  against  it 
The  ituiJklos  of  the  tube-foot  itself,  which  are  arranged  longi- 
t\uHnall>\  now  cv>mmence  to  act,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water 
prrvrnting  the  tearing  a\>-ay  of  the  sucker  from*  the  object  to 
which  it  julhcn^s,  the  starfish  is  slowlv  drawn  forward,  whilst 
the  lUiiil  in  the  tube-f^x»t  tlo\i-s  back  into  the  ampulla."  Tube- 
fiH*t  an*  alsi^  sonsi>r>-  (p.  107). 

A  mutUHT  of  lUher  spaces  and  canals  have  been  considered  as 
l^rts  i»f  the  cvelomandat  onetime  were  supposed  to  be  a  "blood"- 
Nasi'ular  system.  These  are  the  axial  sinus  l>'ing  along  the 
Hti»n<^  ca!\al  and  ojH*ning  to  the  outside  through  the  madreporite, 
the  /w/i«7  i  irchmoraJ  pirrih^tmai  canal,  the  outer  perihctmal  canal 
W\\K\\X\\  tl\e  ring-canal»  the  aboral  sinuSy  and  the  peribranchial 
\f^ucs.  The  functions  of  these  \'arious  cavities  are  not 
clear. 

Di&estion.  The  alimatiary  C4inal  of  the  starfish  (Fig.  135) 
is  sl\v»rt  ami  j»n\itly  modified.  The  mouth  opens  into  an  wsoph- 
iif^us  \\\\w\\  leads  into  a  thin-walled  sac,  the  stomach.  Follow- 
i\\^  tl\is  is  the  pyloric  sac.    From  the  pyloric  sac  a  tube  passes 
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into  each  anti,  then  divides  into  two  branches,  each  of  which 
possesses  a  large  number  of  lateral  [louches;  these  branches  are 
called  Pyloric  or  hepatic  cceca  (Fig.  13S1  py)-  They  are  green 
in  color.  Above  the  pyloric  sac  is  the  slender  rectum  {red.), 
which  may  open  to  the  outside  through  the  anus.  Two  branched 
pouches,  brown  in  color,  arise  from  the  rectum  and  are  known 
as  rectal  caca  {recl.cac). 

The  food  of  the  starfish  consists  of  fish,  oysters,  mussels, 
bamades,  clams,  snails,  worms,  Crustacea,  etc.    When  a  mussel 


Fie.  13s-  —  Di»griim[natic  longitudinsil  Mction  of  a  alarfiih,  06..  aboral 
liniu;  ai,  ^al  sinus;  ai.',  inner  peiihicnial  ring-caDol;  br..  bianctua  or  gill; 
l^r,  genital  rachi;;  mf.,  madreporite;  muicrr,.  muscle  uniting  ambulacral 
OHidel:  Htn,tirc,  nave-nag;  ii.r..  radial  nerve-cord;  oc.  eye-pit;  ou..  OHides 
In  ilua;  p.Ar..  pctibranchial  sinus;  p.c,  pore  canal;  prri'iL,  (right)  perituemal 
ni^*l  canal,  (leCl)  outer  peribcmal  ring-canal;  py,  pyloric  c2cum;  rtil.,  rectum; 
tttlx^t..  rc<til  ckcb:  ip.,  spines;  il.c,  slone-canal;  (,  tentacle  terminating 
radial  canal;  iccr..  water- vascular  radial  canal.  (From  the  Cambridge 
Natural  History.) 

is  to  be  eaten,  the  animal  seizes  it  with  the  tube-feet  "  and  places 
it  directly  under  its  mouth,  folding  its  arms  down  over  it  in  um- 
brella fashion  (Fig.  136).  The  muscles  which  run  around  the 
arms  and  disc  in  the  body-wall  contract,  and  the  pressure  thus 
brought  to  bear  on  the  incompressible  fluid  contained  in  the 
ccelom,  forces  out  the  thin  membranous  peristome  and  partially 
turns  the  stomach  inside  out.  The  everted  edge  of  the  stcmach 
(rapped  round  the  prey.    Soon  the  bivalve  is  forced  to  relax 
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its  muscles  and  allow  the  valves  to  gap>e.  The  edge  of  the  stomach 
is  then  inserted  between  the  valves  and  applied  directly  to  the 
soft  parts  of  the  prey,  which  is  thus  completely  digested.  When 
the  starfish  moves  away,  nothing  but  the  cleaned  shell  is  left 
behind.  If  the  bivalve  is  small,  it  may  be  completely  taken  into 
the  stomach,  and  the  empty  shell  later  rejected  through  the 
mouth."  (MacBride.)  Schiemenz  has  shown  "  (1)  that 
whilst  a  bivalve  may  be  able  to  resist  a  sudden  pull  of  4000 
grammes  it  will  yield  to  a  pull  of  900  grammes  long  continued; 
(3)  that  a  starfish  can  exert  a  pull  of  1350  grammes;  (3)  that 
a  starfish  is  unable  to  open  a  bivalve  unless  it  be  allowed  to 
j^^,  raise   itself    into    a    hump 

'-—^P^ik  <^*  136)  so  that  the  pull 

r_  ■';?^'/>'*  of  the  central  tube-feet  is 

"   ■i'-^  y'^'  at  right  angles  to  the  preyTJ 

■    *     \  A  starfish  confined  between 

•        ■  ;       -V  two    glass    plates    walked 

■'    /     ^   '.-^  ''     *^  about  all  day  carrying  with 

,^ '_/  .'^""■■^      ,\  it  a  bivalve  which  it  was 

~'~^/     -  -  '  %.        unable    to    open."     (Mac- 

^-  ^.—  _      .  Bride.)  _- 

li.i  nn.     \w«,  i<l  MnidfhiKchinasier)  r— TKe~lining  of  the  stomach   J 
ilrv.u.ii,.ii    n    imi-|«>i,      i.   madreporiie.  'gecretes  mucus;  that  of  the 
(tcom  llir  t  «tnt<Tlil|e  Nmturd  History.)  ' 

pyloric  sac  and  caeca  secretes 

ft-nnfnls;  thrsc  change  proteids  into  diffusible  peptones,  starch 
into  nukltosf,  and  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine.  Thus  is 
digi'StiDii  luoiniplished.  Undigested  matter  is  ejected  through 
the  ntouth,  and  very  little,  if  any,  matter  passes  out  of  the 
anus,  'I"he  rectal  cicca  secrete  a  brownish  material  of  unknown 
function,  probably  excretory. 

Circulation.  — The  fluid  in  the  ccelom  is  kept  in  motion  by 
cilia  and  carries  the  absorbed  food  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Excretion.  —  This  is  accomplished  by  the  amcebocytes  {neph- 
riKvtfs)  in  the  coelomic  fluid  (p.  193),  probably  aided  by  the 
rectal  caeca. 
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Respiration.  —  The  dermal  branchiae  (Fig.  133,  5)  function 
as  respiratory  organs  (p.  193). 

The  Nenrous  System.  —  Besides  many  nerDe-cells  which  lie 
among  the  ectoderm  cells,  there  are  ridges  of  nervous  tissue, 
the  radial  nerve-cords  (Fig.  135,  ».r.;  Fig.  133,  ij),  running  along 
the  ambulacral  grooves,  and  uniting  with  a  nerve-ring  (Fig.  135, 
nervxirc)  encircling  the  mouth.  The  apical  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  trunk  in  each  arm  which  meets  the  other  trunks 
at  the  center  of  the  disc;  these  trunks  innervate  the  dorsal 
muscles  of  the  arms. 

Sense-organs.  —  The  tube-feet  are  the  principal  sense-organs. 
They  receive  nerve-fibers  from  the  radial  nerve-cords.  At  the 
end  of  each  radial  canal  (Fig.  135,  /)  the  radial  nerve-cord  ends 
in  a  pigmental  mass  {oc) ;  this  is  called  the  eye,  since  it  is  a  light- 
perceiving  organ.  The  dermal  branchiae  are  probably  sensory, 
also. 

Reproduction.  —  The  sexes  of  starfishes  are  distinct.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  dendritic  structures/  two  in  the  base  of 
each  arm;  they  discharge  the  eggs  or  sperms  out  into  the  water 
through  pores  in  the  aboral  surface  at  the  interspace  between 
two  adjacent  arms.  The  eggs  of  many  starfishes  are  fertilized  in 
the  water;  they  are  holoblastic  (p.  87),  undergo  eqtud  cleavage^ 
and  form  a  blastula  and  gastrula  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Figure  51,  K,  M.  CThe  opening  (blastopore)  of  the  gastrula  be- 
comes the  anus,  anoa  new  opening,  the  mouth,  breaks  through. 
Ciliated  projections  develop  on  either  side  of  the  body,  and  a 
larva,  called  a  Bipinnaria  (Fig.  150,  B),  results.  This  changes 
'metamorphosis)  into  the  starfish. 

Behavior.  —  The  starfish  moves  from  place  to  place  by  means 
01  its  tube-feet  (p.  194).  During  the  day  it  usually  remains  quiet 
in  a  crevice,  but  at  night  it  is  most  active. 

The  responses  of  the  starfish  to  stimuli  are  too  complex  to 
be  stated  definitely.  When  a  starfish  is  placed  on  its  aboral 
surface  it  performs  the  "  righting  reaction,"  i.e,  it  turns  a  sort 
of    handspring  by   means  of   its  arms.     Professor   Jennings 
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taught  individuals  to  use  a  certain  arm  in  turning  over. 
One  animal  was  trained  in  eighteen  days  (180  lessons),  and 
after  an  interval  of  seven  days  apparently  "  remembered " 
which  arm  to  use.  Old  individuals  could  not  be  trained  as 
readily  as  young  specimens. 

Regeneration.  —  The  starfish  has  remarkable  powers  of  re- 
generation. A  single  arm  with  part  of  the  disc  will  regenerate 
an  entire  body.  If  an  arm  is  injured,  it  is  usually  cast  oflf  near 
the  base  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  ambulacral  ossicle.  This  is 
auiotomy  (see  also  pp.  117  and  155). 

Economic  Importance.  —  Oyster  beds  are  seriously  affected 
by  starfishes.  One  starfish  which  was  placed  in  a  dish  contain- 
ing clams  devoured  over  fifty  of  them  in  six  days.  Formerly 
starfishes  were  taken,  cut  in  two,  and  thrown  back;  this  of 
course  only  increased  the  number,  since  each  piece  regenerated 
an  entire  animal.  They  arc  now  often  captured  in  a  mop-like 
tangle,  to  the  threads  of  which  the  i>edicellariae  cling.  They  are 
then  thrown  out  on  the  shore  above  high-water  mark  and  left 
to  die  in  the  sun,  or  killed  in  hot  water. 

2.  Class  I.    Asteroidea  —  Starfishes 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  Asteroidea  beyond  what  has  been 
stated  above  concerning  one  of  the  common  species  of  the  wide- 
spread genus  Aslerias.  The  numljer  of  arms  ranges  from  five 
to  more  than  forty,  but  aside  from  this  diversity  the  chief  dif- 
ferences in  shape  among  the  starfishes  are  brought  about  by 
the  variations  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  arms  and  by 
their  lateral  fusion.  In  some  cases  this  adhesion  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  result  in  a  pentagonal  form  (Fig.  137).  The  skeleton 
differs  in  structure  in  different  species  and  is  of  importance  in 
classification. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Asteroidea  are  as  fol- 
lows: Typically  pentamerous;  body  commonly  more  or  less 
flattened;   arms  long  or  short,  usually  not  sharply  marked  off 
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im  disc;  viscera  extend  into  arms;  ambulacral  groove  on  ven^ 
surface  of  arms;  anus  and  madreporite  dorsal. 

3.  Class  n.    OpHnntpiDEA  —  Brtttle-stass 
Distinctiye  Characteristics.  —  Body  flattened;    arms  distinct 
from  disc;  no  c^ca  nor  gonads  in  arms;  no  ambulacral  grooves 
nor  anus;    madreporite  on  oral  surface. 

Structural  PeculiaritieB.  —The  arms  of  the  brittle-stars  (Fig, 
138)  and  basket-fish  (Fig.  139)  are  noticeably  different  from 
those  of  the  starfish.  They  are  slender  and  exceedingly  flexible. 
The  ambulacral  groove  is  absent,  being  covered  over  by  skeletal 
plates  and  converted  into  the  epineural  canal.  Each  arm  is 
covered  by  four  rows  of  plates,  one  aboral,  one  oral,  and  two 
lateral.  Spiiit-s  are  restricted  to  the  lateral  plates.  Within  the 
arm  are  plates  which  have  fused  together  and  are  known  as 
tKrieine.    The  muscular  svstein  of  the  arm  is  well  developed. 
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T.ic  water-vascular  syskm  di  fers  in  several  respects  froin 
tliut  III  ihc  ivUirtbh.  The  maireporile  is  on  the  oral  surface. 
Till-  tuhe-Jfft  have  lust  their  locomotor  function  and  ser\-e 
UN  tuctllc  orHuns ;  the  ampuila  have  consequently  disap- 
priired. 

Nulrillon.  —The  ftioil  of  the  brittle-stars  consists  of  minute 
(IIKhiiIhih-i  uiuI  (kciiying  organic  matter  lying  on  the  mud  of  the 
VM  bottom.     It  18  itcuopcd  into  the  mouth  by  special  tube-feet. 


t«0  V*^  '>'  ^'"■''  'i'""''  •^"'I'^J  the  oral  lube-feel.  The  rows  of 
M«itw*  which  cvlcnd  out  over  the  mouth  ojwning  sene  as  strainers 
(¥%■  m**-  'I'*'  stomach  is  a  simple  sac  without  cxca;  it  can- 
1^4  fc»  (Hwhwl  out  of  the  mouth.    There  is  no  anus. 

W«tevtM>   ■  The  locomotion  of  brittle-stars  is  comparatively 
m^      W   arm*    ftfc    bent    laterally,   and    enable   animals 
(TTtAin    species     to    "  run,"    or    climb,    and 
r  ift  tvtalt     Apparently  they  cannot  be  taught  like 
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Regeneration.  —  The  term  brittle-star  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  these  animals  break 
off  their  arms  if  they  be* 
come  injured.  This  auto- 
tomy  often  allows  the  in- 
dividual to  escape  from 
its  enemies,  and  is  of  no 
serious  consequence,  since 
new  anns  are  speedily 
regenerated.  In  a  num- 
ber of  species  the  aboral 
covering  of  the  disc  is 
normally  cast  off,  prob- 
ably for  reproductive  pur- 
_„,j^  Fic.    140. —  Oral    view   ol   Opl^itehpka 

P*^*^  bMllata.    1    brillk'-stat,      (From    the    Caro- 

bddge  NatoMl  Uiitoty,  altei  Thoinpaan.) 
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4-  Class  in.    Echinoidea.  —  Sea-urchins 
Distinctive  CluTacteristics.  —  Pentamerous,  u-ithaul  arms  oi 

free  rays;  skeleton  usually  of  twenty  columns  of  firmly  united 

plates,  five  pairs  of  ambulacral  rows,  and  five  pairs  of  inter- 

ambulacral  rows. 
Structural  Peculiarities.  —  The  starfish  type  may  be  changed 

to  that  of  the  sea-urchin  quite  easily.    The  latter  (Figs.  141- 
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14a)  resembles  a  starfish  whose  aboral  surface  has  become 
exceedingly  reduced,  being  represented  by  a  small  area,  the 
peripTocl  (Fig.  142,  2),  and  the  tips  of  whose  arms  have  at  the 
same  time  lieen  bent  upward  and  united  near  the  center  of 
the  aboral  surface. 

The  sktleUm  of  the  sea-urchin  is  known  as  a  sMl  or  lest,  and 
is  shown  in  detail  in  Figure  142.  The  apical  system  of  plates 
contains  the  niadrepOTite  (j),  four  other  gftiilal  plates  (4),  with 
genital  pores,  and  five  ocular  plates  (5),  each  with  a  mass  of  pig- 
mental  cells.    There  are  five  pairs  of   columns  of   ambulacrai 
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^B  plates  (7),  so  called  because  they  are  penetrated  by  tube-feet  (*), 
^V  and  five  pairs  of  columns  of  interambulacral  plates  (6).  On  ths- 
inside  of  the  test  around  the  peristome  in  many  sea-urchins  are 
five  arches,  often  incomplete,  called  aurulcs.  Most  of  the  plates 
bear  spines  which  are  attached  by  muscles  and  move  freely  on 
little  knob-like  elevations  called  tubercles  (9).  The  pedicellana 
;  more  specialized  than  those  of  the  starfish;  they 


x 


J(£;^J^3^ 


FiO.  141.  —  Dried  lest  uf  a  sta-urihin,  EcUinvs  riiulratui.  1,  onus;  ?.  peri- 
I  ptoct;  J.  madreiwrilc ;  j,  a  ntnita!  pliii.-;  j,  an  ocular  plate;  6,  an  inlerarabu- 
I  Jki>1  plate;  7,  no  ambulacial  plate;  S,  gwres  fur  prolru^on  oF  tube-feet; 
Wipw  tubercles  of  primary  apities.     (From  Ihe  Cumbridge  Nutur&l  History.) 

have  three  jaws.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  five  white  teelh; 
these  are  part  of  a  complicated  structure  known  as  "  Aristotle's 
Lantern"  (Fig.  143,  eomp.,  eph.). 

Nutrition.  —  The  food  of  the  sea-urchin  consists  of  marine 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  is  Ingested  by  means  of 
"Aristotle's  Lantern."  The  intestine  (Fig.  143,  int)  is  very 
lona;  it  takes  one  turn  around  the  inside  of  the  body  and  then 
bends  upon  itself  and  takes  a  turn  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
small  tube,  the  siphon  (Fig.   143,  siph.),  accompanies  the  in< 
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testine  part  way,  opening  into  it  at  either  end.  Tlie  ontu 
(Fig.  142,  i)  of  the  sea-urchin  is  near  the  center  of  the  aboral 
surface. 

Respiration.  —  A  large  part  of  the  respiration  takes  place  in 
most  ecbinotds  through  ten  branched  pouches  situated  on  the  area 


Fia  143  —latetDol  aaatamvol  a  sea  urchin  EckiHus  escidinliu  amp.,  am- 
pulle  ol  tub«  feet  avr  auricle  bv  dorsal  blood  \essel  ct-mp  'com- 
passes of  Anstotiv  a  Untern  ctmp  dv  elevalor  iDuscles  temf  ret  retractoi 
muscles  epk  epiphyses  oE  ]a«rs  gan  gonid  tratk  EEmtsI  rscbis  ml,  to- 
teMine  «e  tewphsKm  ptol  protractor  of  AciMolle  >  Unlcrn  red  tectum; 
rtl  reliactoT  muscle  npH  siphon  i(  slomacb  ilane  c  slnne-canal  (From 
the  Cambridge  Natural  History.) 

surrounding  the  mouth,  one  pair  in  each  angle  between  the 
ambulacral  plates.  The  tube-feet  also  are  respiratory  in 
function. 

Locomotion.  —  Both  tube-Jcet  and  spines  are  used  in  loco- 
motion. "  The  spines  are  pressed  against  the  substratum  and 
keep  the  animal  from  rolling  over  under  the  pull  of  the  tube- 
feet  and  also  help  to  push  it  on." 
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EchinoideB  in  General.  ^  The  common  sea-urchins  just  de- 
scribed live  principally  on  rocky  shores.  The  cake-urchins 
(Fig.  144)  live  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sand;  a  common 


jS''l' 


porite;  ^«d.  small  [ube-foot;  fad', 
rcipirBtory   tube- foot.     (From   the   Can 
bridge  Natural  Hiatory.) 


urchin,  Brisstpsii  lynfera. 
Af.  nnui,  {From  Scdg. 
wick,  after  Claus.) 


form  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  is  the  sand-dollar, 
Echinarachnius.  The  heart-urckins  (Fig.  145)  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud  to  a  depth  of  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot. 

5.   Class  IV.     Holothusioidea.  —  Sea-cucumbers 
DiBtinctiye   Characteristics.  —  Elongated  on  principal  axis; 
body-wall  muscular  with  small  calcareous   plates;    contractile 
tentacles  around  mouth;    no  external  madreporite. 

Structtiral  Peculiarities.  —  The  most  striking  external  features 
of  the  sea-cucumber  (Fig.  146)  are  its  muscular  body-wall  almost 
devoid  of  large  skeletal  plates,  its  branching  lentades  surrotinding 
the  mouth,  and  its  lateral  posilion  when  at  rest  or  moving  about 
on  the  sea  bottom. 

The  waUr-Toscular  system  (Fig.  147)  is  homologous  to  those 
of  the  other  classes  of  echinoderms.  There  is  a  circular  canal 
around  the_  oesophagus  {?),   five  radial  canals  (i)  which   end 
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blindly  near  the  anus  {i6),  and  lube-feet  (Fig.  146).  The  drculat 
canal  (2)  gives  off  a  polian  veskk  {4)  and  one  or  more  stone- 
canals  ending  in  internal  madreporites  (25).  From  ten  to  thirty 
of  the  tube-feet  surrounding  the  mouth  are  modified  as  tentacles 
for  procuring  food. 

The  alitnenlary  canal  includes  a  long  looped  intestine  (Fig,  147, 
2j,  S,  22),  the  posterior  end  of  which  is  a  muscular  enlargement 
called  iJie  doaca  {13).  Water  flows  into  the  cloaca  through  the 
anus  {16)  and  passes  into  two  long  branching  tubes,  the  respira- 
tory trees  {ir,  ig);  here  part  of  it  probably  finds  its  way  through 


the  walls  into  the  body-cavity.  Respiration  is  carried  on  by  the 
cloaca,  respiratory  trees,  tentacles,  tube-feet,  and  body-wall. 
The  cloaca  and  respiratory  trees  also  function  as  excretory 
organs, 

Nutrition.  —  The  food  of  most  sea-cucumbers  consists  of 
organic  particles  extracted  from  the  sand  or  mud  which  is  taken 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  Some  species  are  said  to  stretch  out 
their  seaweed-like  tentacles  <jn  which  many  small  organisms 
come  to  rest,  "  When  one  tentacle  has  got  a  suflident  freight 
it  is  bent  round  and  pushed  into  the  miiuth.  which  is  closed 
on  it.  It  is  then  forcibly  drawn  out  through  the  closed  lips 
so  that  all  the  living  cargo  is  swept  off."  (Shipley  and 
'MacBride,) 
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BehaTior.  —  The 
tube-feet,  when  present, 
are  organs  of  locomotion. 
They  pull  the  animal 
along  on  its  ventral 
flattened  surface 
■s  of  muscular  con 
traction  which  tra\el 
from  one  end  of  the 
body  to  the  other  are 
important  in  locomo- 
tion, and  the  tentacles 
may  also  assist. 

The  common  sea 
cucumbers,  Th\onr 
briareus,  are  sensitu  c 
to  contact  with  solid 
objects,  and  many  of 
them  burrow  in  the 
sand  or  mud.  They 
are  extremely  sensitive 
to  a  decrease  in  the 
light  intensity  and  will 
contract  the  body  if  an 
object  passes   l>etween 


Frc. 


-  Int. 


cumber,  one  of  the  Aifidocliinla.  i.  radial 
vessel:  :.  waler-vascular  ring;  j,  blood-vascuUr 
(,  Polian  vciido;  5,  nsophttgus;  6,  ventral 
>!.>«  ..^A  4V=  r-^.— ^«  «f  blood-vessel  of  intestine:  7.  connecting  blood- 
them  and  the  source  of  ^^„,.  j_  ^^^„j  p,„  „,  i„',„iine;  g.  ,0.  radial 
light.  They  are  also  longitadin»l  mu»!le&:  u,  left  teBpiralory  tree; 
_  __..  ,  _!..._■  (i.  dorsal-blood  vessel  of  intestine;  /i,  circular 
negstively  phototropic,   „;„,„  „,  |„j,.„„,    „,  c.*™;  „,„: 

^Ce    they    move    away  15.   doaca;    16.    anus;     17,    radial    muscles    of 

(     _     lU       li   u.         TU  cioBca;    i*.  cut   tdge   of    body- wall ;    ro.   righl 

from     the     light.        The  „,pi„tory    tree;    Jo.  posterior   edge   „f  dorsal 

following     has     been  mcKntery;     21,    median    ventral    longitudinal 

■..  ■         .!_■  muscles:    n,   third    pari  of  intestine;   jj,  first 

written  concerning  this  p„,  „f  intestine;  ^^.gonad;  ^5.  internal  mad«^ 

species;   "  Passing  most  poril«  of  two  stone-canals;    i6,  dorsal  meKn- 

rf:■     rr     v,     ■  j   ■     .1,  '"V;  i?,  genital  duct;  J«.  Intenadial;  j(f,  radial 

lis  life  buned  m  the  ^^/^;.  „,  „,„^us  ring;    30.  genital  opening 

mud,   Thyone   probably  (From  Sedgwick,  alter  Leuckart.) 
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does  not  often  fall  a  prey  to  large  enemies,  but  it  is  protected 
from  them  by  the  withdrawing  reaction,  by  its  locomotion  away 
from  the  light,  and  by  its  habit  of  pulling  eel  grass  and  other 
debris  over  the  body/'     (Pearse.) 

Regeneration.  —  Sea-cucumbers  possess  remarkable  powers 
of  regeneration.  When  one  is  irritated  it  contracts  the  musdes 
of  the  body-wall,  and  **  since  the  fluid  in  the  body-cavity  is 
practically  incompressible,  the  effect  is  to  set  up  a  tremendous 
pressure.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  wall  of  the  intestine  near  the 
anus  tears,  and  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  intestine  is  pushed 
out.  The  gill  trees  are  the  first  to  go,  and  in  some  species  the 
lower  branches  of  these  are  covered  with  a  substance  which 
swells  up  in  sea-water  into  a  mass  of  tough  white  threads  in 
w^hich  the  enemies  of  the  animal  are  entangled.  A  lobster  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  helpless  as  a  consequence  of  rashly  in- 
terfering with  a  sea-cucumber.  These  special  branches  are 
termed  Cu\aerian  organs. 

"  A  Holothurioid  is  only  temporarily  inconvenienced  by  the 
loss  of  its  internal  organs.  After  a  period  of  quiescence  it  is 
again  furnished  with  the  intestine  and  its  appendages.  Some 
species,  which  are  able  to  pull  in  the  mouth  end  of  the  body  with 
their  tentacles,  when  strongly  irritated  snap  off  even  this,  and 
yet  are  able  to  repair  the  loss."     (Shipley  and  MacBride.) 

Economic  Importance.  —  Among  the  South  Pacific  islands 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Queensland  and  in  southern  China,  dried 
holothurians  are  known  as  "  b^che-dc-mer  '*  or  *'  trepang  "  and 
are  used  for  food.  The  trade  mounts  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually. 

6.  Class  V.    Crinoidea  —  Sea-lilies  or  Feather-stars 

Distinctive  Characteristics.  —  Attached  by  aboral  apex  of 
body  during  early  stages  of  development;  arms  usually  branched 
and  bearing  pinnules;  tube-feet  like  tentacles,  w-ithout  ampullae. 

There  are  five  or  six  hundred  li\ing  representatives  of  this  class; 
fossil  remains  are  very  abundant  in  limestone  formations.    Most 


Thompson. 


I  of  the  living  crinoids  iire 
found  at  moderate 
depths,  a  few  are  deep- 
sea  forms,  and  some 
inhabit    shallow   water. 

I  They  are  often  attached 

I  by  a  jointed  stalk. 
Some  species  break  off 
from    the    stalk    when 

I  they     become     mature, 
probably    swim 

[  about  by  means  of  mus- 

l  Cular  contractions  of  the 

{.arms. 

The  arms   of   crinoids         Fic.   149-— FossU  Echinoderms.    A,  Theto- 

I  Are  usually  tive  in  num-    t„*,«i>:,.,   icarpoidea).    c.   Echi,u»pkmrius 

f  ber.        The     apparently     autuntium    (Cvstocdea).      D,    Cranaiocrinui 

)■  greater  number  is  due  to    i^^  "T,*'  1    »:  .^'   ^-  1""" a'^I  ^T' 

J   *^  bnoge    Naturo.1    History.      A    and    B.    uiler 

LjaraBcbing  near  tbe  base      JacW;    C,  .iter  ZUlel;    D,  from  Wcysic.) 
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(Fig.  148).    The  branches  may  be  equal,  or  one  lai^ge  and  the 
other  small;  in  the  latter  case  the  smaller  branch  b  called  a 

Some  authors  place  the  class  Crinoidea  in  the  subphylum 
Peluatozoa  along  with  four  classes  of  fossil  echinodernis,  the 
Thecoioea  (Fig.  149,  A),  Cakpoidea  (Fig.  149,  B),  Cystoidea 
(Fig.  149,  C),  and  Blastoidea  (Fig.  149,  D). 

7.    DeVELOPUENT  of  ECHINODEKltS 

In  most  of  the  echinoderms,  the  eggs  pass  through  a  ciliated 
blastula  stage,  a  gastrula  stage,  and  a  larval  stage,  which,  in  the 


Ftc.  150. — Larval  Echinoderms.  A,  a  young  larval  ccbinoderm.  cm,  crelom; 
<nf.  intestine;  mi,  (csophaeus;  i/,  stomach:  ilcm,  slomadeum.  B,  a  larval 
Asteroid.  Bi/tiHnaria  elegans,  i.  Frontal  area;  i.  preoral  arm;  j,  anterior, 
4,  posterior  transverse  portion  oi  ciliated  band;  ;,  postoral;  6.  poste to-lateral; 
7,  poslero-dorsal  arm;  S.  anal  area;  g.  oral  depres^on;  lo,  antero- dorsal; 
//,  ventre- median,  ii.  dotso-median  arm,  C.  a  larval  Ophiuroid  (Ophio- 
pluteus).  a.  anus;  d.  ante  to- lateral  arm;  d'.  posterolateral  arm;  t.  poatoral 
arms;  g.  postero- dorsal  arm:  «.  mouth.  (A.  (rom  the  Cambridge  Natural 
Hlitoty;  B  and  C,  from  Sedgwicli,  —  B,  after  Mortenscn ;   C,  after  MUller.) 


course  of  from  two  weeks  to  two  months,  metamorphoses  into  an 
adult.  The  larvje  (Fig.  150,  A)  of  the  four  principal  classes  of 
echinoderms  resemble  one  another,  but  are  ne\'ertheless  quite 
distinct.  They  are  bilaterally  symmetrical,  and  swim  about  by 
means  of  a  ciliated  band  which  may  be  complicated  by  a  number 
of  arm-like  processes.    The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  a  mouth 
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[  (Fig.  150,  A,  stom),  (esophagus  (oes),  stomach  (st),  intestinel 
I  (inf),  and  anus.  From  the  digestive  tract  two  ccelomic  sacs] 
'  (cot)  ate  budded  off;  these  develop  into  the  lx>dy-cavity,T 
I  water-vascular    system,  and    other    caelomic   cavities  of    thai 

adulL 

The  larvx  of  the  different  classes  have  been  given  names  as 
follows:  those  of  the  Asteroidea  are  called  Bifnnnaria  (Fig. 
150,  B);  OernvRoiDEA, Ophhpluteus  (Fig.  150,  C);  Echinoidea, 


va.\    Cchinoid    (Ec  Mao  pi  ulcus). 


Fio.  iji.  —  Urval    Echinoderms.     A,   a 

I,  [lODUlam;  j.  preoml  arm;  j,  postural  ni 

vcne  poTtion  n(    ciliated  band:    6.    unpaired   posterior    arm;    7,   anal    aieai 

i,  poatero- lateral  arm;  g,  oral  area;  lu,  postero-dorsal  arm;  Ji.  antero-dorsal 

arm;  n,  aatero-lateral  arm. 
^^_  B.  a  Urval  Holuthuriuid  (.-liiriViiifaFia  slelUg:tr.i) .  1.  Fiontal  aru;  J.  preoial 
^^ft  ptDCeBi;  J,  anterior!  -4.  posterior  portion  of  ciliated  band;  3,  postoial  process; 
^^H-'A  anal  area;  7.  post ero-lat era)  process;  S.  paste ru-dorsal  process;  g,  oral  de- 
^^K,prC(>ion ;  10,  dorso-mcdian  process;  rr.  anteio-darsal  process.  (From  Sedg- 
^Vlrtck.  after  J.  Miiller.) 

^H  Bchifioplnteus  (Fig.  151,  A);  and  Holothubioidea,  ^uricufarfa 

^F  (Fig.  151,  B).     The  adults  which  develop  from  these  larvte  are, 

as  we  have  seen,  radially  symmetrical,  although  many  of  them, 

notably  the  Holotttorioidea,  are  more  or  less  bilateral  in  stmc- 

ture.     The  bilateral  condition  of  the  larvte  indicates  that  the 

L  tocestot^  of  the  echinoderms  were  either  bilaterally  symmetrical 
I  or  that  the  larvse  have  become  adapted  to  Hn  active  life  in  the 


lia  C0I1£.G£  ZJifULOGT 

h.  Aatuiol^  Paethenogekisb 

Tht  fegg^  of  wiun'xiermi'  psttt^  ihrouirii  a  icitid  and  egml  deiv- 
age,  and  are  eaidlv  ftrtiiiaed  and  reared  to  tbt  larral  stmge  in 
the  laboratarv.  For  ihewr  reabons  iht^-  have  became  riwiral 
material  for  embn-o]ci3Ei''Jaj  studies  and  for  expeomentB]  piiipQ9e& 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  discoA'ered  br  meuis 
of  ejq^erunents  with  echinf^denn  ege?-  is-  the  dci'dcpinenl  of  a 
larva  from  an  imfertiiiaed  eg^  when  siil»jiecLed  tc»  certain anmoD- 
mental  conditions.  Tbib  phenf»menc*n  i*-  known  as  artsluidJ 
parihaiogmesu.  The  eggs  of  other  a^nimnU  for  fxainpHf  anne- 
lids, are  also  capable  of  de\-elopnig  -under  ceitaiD  oamfitxHis 
\i-ithout  fertilization,  and  thcrsf  of  =*:tme  speciess  Hfce  plant  licje 
(Chap.  XIII-  and  rotifers  p.  iS-i  ,  are  normaUr  paithmopenctx:, 
but  echinoderm  egg^  hrd\t  r.»eer.  used  for  experimental  pniposcs 
more  frequentiv  than  anv  r>^be^^. 

Loeb  reared  normal  larvae  fr-.in:  unfertilized  eggs  of  ediino- 
derrn.?  by  immerfin?  them  in  so]uti':»n^  such  as  chloride  of  sodium, 
pL»tassium  bromide,  cane-suear.  etc.  He  cc>nsidered  the  in- 
creased osmotic  pressure  the  cause  «jf  de^■elopmenl,  and  thou^t 
it  probable  that  in  ordinary*  fertilization  the  spermatozcwn  brings 
a  solution  %\ith  a  high  osmotic  pressure  intc»  the  egg,  thereby 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  water.  Sea-water  concentrated  to 
70  per  cent  of  its  volume  has  a  similar  result.  A  lowering  of  the 
temiKTature  of  sea-water  to  the  freezing-point  causes  eggs  of 
.  I  sterias  and  A  rbacia  to  de\-elop :  when  combined  with  a  chem- 
ical reagent,  a  higher  per  cent  of  blastulae  results.  Eggs  ex- 
])t>sed  to  a  higher  temperature  (35^  to  5S'  C. '  during  the  cariy 
maturation  period  develop  parthenogenetically.  and  even  me- 
chanical agitation  may  have  a  similar  ettect.  Normal  mitotic 
figures  appear  during  the  cleavage  of  these  eggs.  Xone  of  the 
larva?  thus  produced  was  reared  to  the  adult  stage. 

The  ease  with  which  echinoderm  eggs  can  be  handled  has  led" 
to  Si>me  experiments  that  have  an  important  bearing  upon  hered- 
ity.   Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs  of 
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one  species  with  the  spermatozoa  of  another  species,  and  the 
fertilization  of  enucleated  fragments  of  sea-urchins'  eggs  with 
spermatozoa  of  another  species. 


9.  The  Position  of  Echinoderms  in  the  Animal  Kingdom 

Echinoderms  and  coelenterates,  because  of  their  radial  sym- 
metry, were  at  one  time  placed  together  in  a  group  called  Radiata. 
The  anatomy  of  the  adult  and  the  structure  of  the  larvae,  how- 
ever, show  that  these  phyla  really  occupy  widely  separated  posi- 
tions in  the  animal  kingdom/  The  adult  echinoderms  cannot 

Blastoidea 

t 

Cystoidea     Crinoidea 

\/ 

Caipoidea 
Protopelmatozoa  (Thecoidea  ?) 


Echinoidea     Holothurioidea 


\  / 


Ophiuroidea     Protechinoidea 
Asteroidea 


/ 


First  Fixed  Ancestor 

t 

Protocoelomata 

Fig.  is 2.  — Diagram  showing  the  probable  relations  of  the  classes  of 

Echinoderms.     (After  MacBride.) 

be  compared  with  any  other  group  of  animals,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  larvae  for  signs  of  relationship.  The  bilateral  larva  is 
either  a  modification  for  a  free-swimming  life  or  an  indication 
of  the  condition  of  its  ancestors.  The  latter  view  is  accepted 
by  most  zoologists.  The  ancestors  of  echinoderms  were  doubt- 
less bilateral,  worm-like  animals  which  became  fixed  and  were 
then  modified  into  radially  symmetrical  adults.  The  probable 
relations  of  the  classes  of  echinoderms  are  shown  in  Figure  152 
(MacBride). 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  echinoderm  larva  with  that 
of  a  supposed  primitive  chordate,  the  Tamaria  of  Balanoglossus 
(Chap.  XIV,  Fig.  334).  The  remarkable  similarity  of  these 
larvae  suggests  that  chordates  (Chap.  XIV)  and  echinoderms 
may  have  had  the  same  or  similar  ancestors  (see  also  Chap. 
XXII). 


CHAPTER    XI 
PHYLUM   ANNELIDA 

The  annelids  (Lat.  annellus,  a  little  ring)  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  distinguished  from  other  worms,  like  Planaria  (Fig.  97)  and 
Ascaris  (Fig.  iii),  by  the  fact  that  the  body  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  similar  parts  called  segments,  metameres,  or  somites; 
these  are  arranged  in  a  linear  series  and  are  visible  externally 
because  of  the  grooves  which  encircle  the  body.  The  earth- 
worms and  leeches  are  well-known  examples.  Annelids  live  in 
fresh  water,  salt  water,  and  on  land;  some  are  parasitic  upon 
other  animals. 

The  Annelida  form  three  classes:  — 

(i)  Class  Archiannelida  (Gr.  arche,  beginning;  Lat  annd- 
Ins,  a  little  ring)  (Fig.  162),  without  setae  (Fig.  153,  set)  or  paro 
podia  (Fig.  164,  para); 

(2)  Class  CiLfiTOPODA  (Gr.  chaite,  bristle;  poi^,  foot)  (Fig. 
163),  with  setae;   and 

(3)  Class  Hirudinea  (Lat.  kirudo,  a  leech),  without  set« 
or  parapodia,  but  with  suckers  (Fig.  169,  i,  2). 

I.  The  Earthworm  —  Lumbricus 

The  earthworm  has  been  for  many  years  and  is  still  a  favorite 
type  for  illustrating  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  annelids,  and 
for  teaching  general  zoological  principles.  The  common  earth- 
worm, Lumbricus  terresiris,  lives  in  the  ground  where  the  soil  is  not 
too  dry  or  sandy;  it  comes  to  the  surface  only  at  night  or  after  a 
rain.  In  many  parts  of  this  country  the  species  Allolohophora 
( Helodrilus)  longa  or  one  of  the  species  of  Diplocardia  are  more 
abimdant  in  cultivated  soil  than  L,  terrestris. 
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External  Features.  —  The  body  of  Lumbrkus  is  cylindroid, 
and  varies  in  length  from  about  six  inches  to  a  foot.  The  seg~ 
menls.  of  which  there  are  over  one  hundred,  are  easily  determined 
externally  because  of  the  grooves  extending  around  the  body. 


—  TciDBVcne  sect  un  Ih  augli  the  middle  reg  oa  of  the  body  of 

t  HTthvtorm     /  timbrutit     c      mm    a  cula     muictc  libc  s      al    asloa; 

I,   darud  vcshI     eptd    Ep  de  mia     ixl  Htpli    nephnd  opo  e     hep     chloro- 

n  mHi;  ttnt  "••<    longitudinal  muscles   Hefh  nephnd  um    nrfkretl  nephro- 

lust  c-cord     tl    Mt«    lut  n  rui  subncural  vessel    lypk    typhlo- 

<nl.t,  vvulral  vessel      |F  om  Parke    and  Haswell  liter  Marshall  and 


B  anterior  end  a  fleshy  lobe,  the  prostamium  (Fig.  156,  i), 

s  over  tlie  mouth  (5) ;   this  is  not  considered  a  true  seg- 

It  is  customary  to  number  the  segments  with  romaa 

I,  beginning  al  the  anterior  end,  since  both  external  and 

il  structurrs  bear  a  constant  relation  to  them.   Segments 


XXXI  or  XXXII  to  XXXVII  are  swollen  in  mature  worms, 
fonning  a  saddle-shaped  enlargement,  the  ditcHum,  of  use  during 
reproduction.  Every  segment  except  the  first  and  last  bears 
four  pairs  of  /-shaped  chitinous  bristles,  the  sela,  situated  as 
indicated  in  Figure  153,  set;  these  may  be  moved  by  retractor 
and  protractor  muscles,  and  are  renewed  if  lost.  The  seta:  on 
somite  XXVI  are  in  mature  worms  modified  for  reproductive 
purposes. 

The  body  is  covered  by  a  thin,  transparent  cuticle  (Fig.  153, 
cut)  secreted  by  the  cells  lying  just  beneath  it.  The  cuticle 
protects  the  body  from  physical  and  chemical  injury;  it  con- 
tains numerous  pores  to  allow  the  secretions  from  unicellular 
glands  to  pass  through,  and  is.  marked  with  fine  strut,  causing 
the  surface  to  appear  iridescent. 

A  number  of  external  openings  of  various  sizes  allow  the  en- 
trance of  food  into  the  body,  and  the  exit  of  fasces,  excretory 
products,  reproductive  cells,  etc.  (i)  The  motitk  is  a  crescentic 
opening  situated  in  the  ventral  half  of  the  first  somite  (Fig,  156, 
5);  it  is  overhung  by  the  pros tomi urn  (Fig.  156,  /).  (3)  The  oval 
anal  aperture  lies  in  the  last  somite.  (3}  The  openings  of  the 
sperm  ducts  or  vasa  dejerentia  arc  situated  one  on  either  side  of 
somite  XV.  They  have  swollen  lips;  a  slight  ridge  extends 
posteriorly  from  them  to  the  chtellum.  (4)  The  openings  of  the 
oviducts  are  small,  round  pores  one  on  either  side  of  somite  XIV; 
egg^  pass  out  of  the  Ixidy  through  them.  (5}  The  openings  of 
the  xeminat  receptacles  appear  as  two  pairs  of  minute  pores  con- 
cealed within  the  grooves  which  separate  somites  IX  and  X, 
and  Xand  XI.  (6)  A pa.iT ui  nepliri4iopores  (Fig.  j$^,exf.neph.), 
the  external  apertures  of  the  excretory  organs,  open  on  every 
somite  except  the  first  three  and  the  last.  They  are  usually 
situated  immediately  anterior  to  the  outer  seta  of  the  inner  pair. 
(7)  The  body-cavity  or  cxlom  (Fig.  153,  cirl.)  communicates 
with  the  exterior  by  means  of  dorsal  pores.  One  of  these  is  lo- 
cated in  the  mid-dorsal  line  at  the  anterior  edge  of  each  somite 
from  Vin  or  I X  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
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tions.  Septa  are  absent  between  somites  I  and  11,  and  incom- 
plete between  somites  III  and  IV,  and  XVII  and  XVIII.  The 
walls  of  the  coelom  are  lined  with  an  epithelium,  termed  the 
peritoneum.  The  coelomic  cavity  is  filled  with  a  colorless  fluid 
which  flows  from  one  compartment  to  another  when  the  body 
of  the  worm  contracts.  In  somites  IX  to  XVI  are  the  repro- 
ductive organs  (Fig.  158);  running  along  the  upf)er  surface  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  the  dorsal  blood-vessel  (Fig.  153,  dors,  v) ; 
and  just  beneath  it  lie  the  ventral  blood-vessels  {vent,  v)  and 
nerve-cord  (n.co). 

Detailed  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  Digestion.  —  The 
alimentary  canal  (Fig.  154)  consists  of  (i)  a  mouth  cavity  or  buccal 
pouch  in  somites  I  to  III,  (2)  a  thick  muscular  pharynx  (ph) 
lying  in  somites  IV  and  V,  (3)  a  narrow,  straight  tube,  the 
(esophagus  (oes),  which  extends  through  somites  VI  to  XIV, 
(4)  a  thin- walled  enlargement,  the  crop  or  proventriculus  (cr), 
in  somites  XV  and  XVI,  (5)  a  thick  muscular-walled  gizzard 
(giz)  in  somites  XVII  and  XVIII,  and  (6)  a  thin-walled  in- 
testine (int)  extending  from  somite  XIX  to  the  anal  aperture. 
The  intestine  is  not  a  simple  cylindrical  tube;  but  its  dorsal 
wall  is  infolded,  forming  an  internal  longitudinal  ridge,  the 
typhlosole  (Fig.  153,  typh).  This  increases  the  digestive  surface. 
Surroimding  the  alimentary  canal  and  dorsal  blood-vessel  is  a 
layer  of  chlorogogen  cells  (Fig.  153,  hep).  The  functions  of  these 
cells  are  not  known  with  certainty,  but  they  probably  aid  in  the 
elaboration  of  food  and  are  excretory.  Three  pairs  of  calciferous 
glands  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus  (Fig.  154,  oes,  gl)  in  seg- 
ments X  to  XII;  they  produce  carbonate  of  lime,  which  prob- 
ably neutralizes  acid  foods. 

The  food  of  the  earthworm  consists  principally  of  pieces  of 
leaves  and  other  vegetation,  particles  of  animal  matter,  and  soil. 
This  material  is  gathered  at  night.  At  this  time  the  worms  are 
active;  they  crawl  out  into  the  air,  and,  holding  fast  to  the  tops 
of  their  burrows  with  their  tails,  explore  the  neighborhood. 
Food  particles  are  drawn  into  the  buccal  cavity  by  suction  pro- 
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duced  when  the  pharyngeal  cavity  is  enlarged  by  the  contrac- 
tion, of  the  muscles  which  extend  from  the  pharynx  to  the  body- 
wall. 

In  the  pharynx,  the  food  receives  a  secretion  from  the  pharjm- 
gcal  K'i^ndH;  it  then  passes  through  the  oesophagus  to  the  crop, 
where  it  is  stored  temporarily.  In  the  meantime  the  secretion 
from  tl)e  calcifcrous  glands  in  the  oesophageal  walls  is  added, 
nrutruli/.ing  the  acids.  The  gizzard  is  a  grinding  organ;  in  it 
the*  food  is  l)roken  up  into  minute  fragments  by  being  squeezed 
and  rolled  ulH)Ut.  Solid  particles,  such  as  grains  of  sand,  which 
are  fre(|uently  swallowed,  probably  aid  in  this  grinding  process. 
Thr  food  Ihon  passes  on  to  the  intestine,  where  most  of  the  diges- 
tion and  ai>soq)tion  takes  place. 

Pillfsiitm  In  the  earthworm  is  very  similar  to  that  of  higher 
anlinals.  The  digt^stive  fluids  act  upon  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
aiul  futs;  in  them  are  sinnrial  chemical  compounds,  called /er- 
mmh  t»r  rmymes,  which  bn.*ak  up  complex  molecules  without 
tl\nnsrlves  hiHXuning  changed  chemically.  The  three  most  im- 
|HMtant  enfvnu>sttrt*:  (i)  trypsin,  which  dissolves proteid;  (2)  dias- 
ti»M\  which  brtniks  up  molecules  of  carbohydrates;  and  (3)  steap- 
hln»  \vl\ich  acts  ujxm  fats.  These  three  enzymes  are  probably 
|MCMM\t  in  the  tlig\*stive  fluids  of  the  earthworm.  The  proteids 
«ie  V  h<M\>i^^l  inti^  jH*ptones,  the  carbohydrates  into  a  sugar  com- 
jHUUwl  iind  the  fats  are  divided  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids. 

The  IxhhI  is  !unv  ready  for  absorption.  This  is  accomplished 
th»\mk;h  the  wall  of  the  intestine  by  a  process  known  as  osmosis, 
rtnni^t^^l  by  iin  amelx>id  activity  of  some  of  the  epithelial  cells. 
iKh\\^M^  in  the  |vassage  of  a  liquid  through  a  membrane.  Upon 
u\^\hiuii  the  bUH>d»  the  absorbed  food  is  carried  to  various  parts 
\^\  {\w  W\\\\  AlvHorbed  food  also  makes  its  way  into  the  ccelomic 
v,v\a\  m\k\  is  carried  directly  to  those  tissues  bathed  by  the 
SN\l  Muiv  fluid*  In  one-celled  animals,  and  in  such  Metazoa 
,i'»  ,*M\t»v*,  rhmma,  and  Ascaris,  no  circulatory  system  is  neces- 
.,u\ .  Miwv  the  ftx>d  cither  is  digested  within  the  cells  or  comes 
u\lx^  \Uu\  t  \xmtact  with  them;  but  in  large,  complex  animals  a 
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special  system  of  organs  must  be  provided  to  enable  the  proper 
distribution  of  nutriment. 

Circulation.  —  The  blood  of  the  earthworm  is  contained  in 
a  complicated  system  of  tubes  which  ramify  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  A  number  of  thes^  tubes  are  large  and  centrally  located; 
these  give  off  branches  which  likewise  branch,  finally  ending  in 
exceedingly  thin  tubules,  the  capillaries.  The  functions  of  this 
system  of  tubes  are  to  carry  nourishment  from  the  alimentary 
canal  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  transport  waste  products,  and 
to  convey  the  blood  to  a  point  near  the  surface  of  the  body  where 
oxygen  may  be  obtained  and  supplied  to  the  tissues. 

The  blood  of  the  earthworm  consists  of  a  plasma  in  which  are 
suspended  a  great  number  of  colorless  cells,  called  corpuscles. 
Its  red  color  is  due  to  a  pigment  termed  lutmoglobin  which  is 
dissolved  in  the  plasma.  In  vertebrates  the  haemoglobin  is 
located  in  the  blood  corpuscles. 

There  are  five  longitudinal  blood-vessels  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  various  organs  by  branches,  more  or  less  regu- 
larly arranged.  These  are  shown  in  Figure  155,  and  are  as 
follows:  (i)  the  dorsal  or  supra-intestinal  vessel  (5/^),  (2)  the 
ventral  or  subintestinal  trunk  (56.),  (3)  the  subneural  trunk  (5»), 
(4)  two  lateral  neural  trunks  («/),  (5)  five  pairs  of  hearts  {hi) 
in  segments  VII  to  XI,  (6)  two  intestino-tegumentary  ves- 
sels {it  in  A  and  B)  arising  in  segment  X  and  extending  to  the 
oesophagus,  integument,  and  nephridia  in  segments  X  to  VI, 
(7)  branches  from  the  ventral  trvmk  to  the  nephridia  and  body- 
wall  (D),  (8)  parietal  vessels  connecting  the  dorsal  and  sub- 
neural  trunks  in  the  intestinal  region,  (9)  branches  from  the 
dorsal  trunk  to  the  intestine,  {efi,  in  C),  (10)  a  typhlosolar  ves- 
sel connected  by  branches  with  the  intestine  and  dorsal  tnmk, 
and  (11)  branches  from  the  ventral  vessel  to  the  nephridia  and 
body- wall  {sb,  in  D). 

The  dorsal  trunk  and  hearts  determine  the  direction  of  the 
blood  flow,  since  they  furnish  the  power  by  means  of  their 
muscular  walls.    Blood  is  forced  forward  by  wave-like  contrac- 
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tions  of  the  dorsal  trunk,  beginning  at  the  posterior  end  and 
travelinjt  tiuickly  anteriorly.     These  contractions  are  said  to  be 


^rXMuTvwS;    tr-  Ot*'"*"'"'  vessd.      (From  Bourne,  afler  Benham. 

Ij^    jnd  h»vc  been  likened  to  the  action  of  the  fingers  in 

HKkW  of  milking'      Valva  in  the  walls  of  the  dorsal  trunk 

of  blood  from  the  anterior  end.     In  somites 
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Vn  to  XI  the  blood  passes  from  the  dorsal  trunk  into  the  heartS; 
and  is  forced  by  them  both  forward  and  backward  in  the  ventral 
trunk.  Valves  in  the  heart  also  prevent  the  backward  flow. 
From  the  ventral  trunk  the  blood  passes  to  the  body-wall  and 
nephridia.  Blood  is  returned  from  the  body-wall  to  the  lateral- 
neural  trunks.  The  flow  in  the  subneural  trunk  is  toward  the 
posterior  end,  then  upward  through  the  parietal  vessels  into  the 
dorsal  trunk.  The  anterior  region  receives  blood  from  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  trunks.  The  blood  which  is  carried  to  the  body- 
wall  and  integument  receives  oxygen  through  the  cuticle,  and 
is  then  returned  to  the  dorsal  trunk  by  way  of  the  subneural 
trunk  and  the  intestinal  connectives.  Because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  subneural  tnmk,  the  nervous  system  receives  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  the  freshest  blood. 

Respiration.  —  The  earthworm  possesses  no  respiratory 
system,  but  obtains  oxygen  and  gets  rid  of  carbon  dioxide  through 
the  moist  outer  membrane.  Many  capillaries  lie  just  beneath 
the  cuticle,  making  the  exchange  of  gases  easy.  The  oxygen 
is  combined  with  the  haemoglobin. 

Excretion.  —  Most  of  the  excretory  matter  is  carried  out- 
side of  the  body  by  a  number  of  coiled  tubes,  termed  nephridia 
(Fig.  153,  neph),  a  pair  of  which  are  present  in  every  somite 
except  the  first  three  and  the  last.  A  nephridiimi  occupies  part 
of  two  successive  somites;  in  one  is  a  ciliated  funnel,  the  nephra- 
stame  (Fig.  153,  nephrost),  which  is  connected  by  a  thin  ciliated 
tube  with  the  major  portion  of  the  structure  in  the  somite 
posterior  to  it.  Three  loops  make  up  the  coiled  portion  of  the 
nephridium.  The  cilia  on  the  nephrostome  and  in  the  nephrid- 
imn  create  a  current  which  draws  solid  waste  particles  from 
the  coelomic  fluid.  Glands  in  the  coiled  tube  take  waste  matter 
from  the  blood,  and  the  current  in  the  tube  carries  it  out  through 
the  nepkridiopore  {ext.neph). 

Nervous  System.  —  The  nervous  system  differs  from  that  of 
the  types  studied  heretofore  in  being  more  concentrated.  There 
is  a  bilobed  mass  of  nervous  tissue,  the  brain  or  suprapharyngeal 
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ganglion,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pharynx  in  segment  lH 
(Fig,  156,  j),  This  is  connected  by  two  circum pharyngeal 
connectives  (j)  with  a  pair  of  sub  pharyngeal  ganglia  which  he 
Just  beneath  the  pharynx  (4).  From  the  latter  the  ventral  nerve- 
cord  (Fig.  154,  H.c)  extends  posteriorly  near  the  ventral  body- 
wall  (Fig.  153,  n.co).  The  ventral  neive-cord  enlarges  into  a 
ganRlion  in  each  segment  and  gives  off  three  pairs  of  nerves  in 
^  every  segment  pos- 

terior to  IV.  Each 
ganglion  really 
consists  of  two 
ganglia  fused  to- 
gether. Near  the 
dorsal  surface  of 
every  ganglionic 
mass  are  three 
longitudinal  cords, 
the  rteuTochords  or 
"  giant  fibers  " 
(Fig.  157,  vg.). 
and 
nerve-cord      con- 


.  —  Diagram  of  the  nntcrior  end  ut  an  earth 
worm  10  «how  the  airangemcnt  □[  Ihe  nervous  system. 
/,  pnwtomium  ;  i.  brsjn  ;  j.  drcumphaiyngcal  connei- 
tive;  4.  subphsryngeal  ganglion;  5,  mouth;  fi,  pharynx 
7,  scW;  S.  iBclile  nerves  to  pro»tomium;  g.  dorsal  -phe 
nerve*  1  10,  veatrai  nerves.  IFrom  Shipley  and  Mac- 
Bridu 


stitute  the  central 
nervous  system;  the  nerves  which  pass  from  and  to  them  repre- 
sent the  peripheral  nervous  system. 

The  nerves  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system  are  either  efferent 
or  afferent.  F.^erenl  ner\'e-libers  (Fig.  157,  m/.)  are  extenaons 
from  cells  in  the  gangha  of  the  central  nervous  system.  They 
pass  out  to  the  muscles  or  other  organs,  and,  since  impulses 
sent  along  them  give  rise  to  movements,  the  cells  of  which  they 
are  a  part  are  said  to  be  motor  nerve-cells  (ffw.).  The  afferent 
fibers  (i/O  originate  from  nerve-cells  in  the  epidermis  (sc)  which 
are  sensory  in  function,  and  extend  into  the  ventral  nerve-cord. 

The  functions  of  nervous  tissue  are  perception,  conduction, 
and  stimulation.    These  are  usually  performed  by  nerve-cells, 
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called  neurons.  The  neuron  theory  "  supposes  that  there  is  no 
nerve-fiber  independent  of  oerve-cell  and  that  the  cell  with  all 
its  prolongations  is  a  unit  or  a  neuron;  that  these  units  are  not 
united  to  one  another  anatomically,  but  act  together  physio- 
logically by  contact;  that  the  entire  nervous  system  consists 
of  superimposed  neurons;  .  .  ."     (Barker.) 

The  reflex  carried  out  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  is 
considered  the  physiological  unit  of  nen'ous  activity.  The  ap- 
paratus required  for. a  simple  reflex  in  the  body  of  an  earthworm 


Flo.  Ii7,  —  Transverse  section  of  the  ventral  nerve  chain  and  surrounding 
struclures  of  an  earthworm,  cm.  circular  muiclcs:  tp,.  epidermis;  Im..  loogi- 
ludJD&l  musdi;s;  tnc.  motor  celt  body;  n/..  motor  nerve-fiher:  ic,  sensory  cdl 
body;  j/„  sensory  nerve-fiber;  «(..  ventral  ganglion.  (From  Parker  in  Ptf. 
Set.  UantUy.  modiaed  sfter  Retzius.) 

is  represented  in  Figure  157.  A  primary  sensory  neuron  (ic), 
lying  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  sends  a  fiber  (s/.)  into  the  ven- 
tral nerve-cord,  where  it  branches  out;  these  branches  are  in 
physiological  continuity  with  branches  from  a  primary  motor 
DeuroD  {mc.)  lying  in  the  ganglion  of  the  ventral  nerve-cord. 
The  second  neuron  {mc.)  sends  fibers  («/.)  into  a  reacting  organ, 
which  in  this  case  is  a  muscle.  These  fibers  extending  to  the  re- 
acting organ  are  called  motor  fibers  {mf.) ;  those  leading  to  the 
ventral  nerve-cord  are  termed  sensory  fibers  isf.).  The  first 
neuron,  or  recepuir,  receives  the  stimulus  and  produces  the  nerve 
impulse;  the  second  neuron,  the  adjuslor,  receives,  directs,  and 
modifies  the  impulse;  and  the  muscle  or  other  organ  stimulated 
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to  activity  is  the  effector.  Within  the  ventral  nerve-cx)rd  are 
dssociation  neurons  whose  fibers  serve  to  connect  structures 
within  one  ganglion  or  two  succeeding  ganglia.  These  short 
neurons  overlap  one  another,  and  are  doubtless  responsible  for 
the  muscular  waves  which  pass  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
end  of  the  worm  during  locomotion.  The  three  giant  fibers, 
which  lie  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  ventral  nerve-cord  throughout 
almost  its  entire  length,  are  connected  by  means  of  fibrils  with 
nerve-cells  in  the  ganglia,  and  probably  distribute  the  impulse 
that  causes  a  worm  to  contract  its  entire  body  when  strongly 
stimulated. 

Sense-organs.  —  The  sensitiveness  of  Lumbricus  to  light 
and  other  stimuli  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
epidermal  sense-organs.  These  are  groups  of  sense-cells  con- 
nected with  the  central  nervous  system  by  means  of  nerve- 
fibers  and  communicating  with  the  outside  world  through  sense- 
hairs  which  penetrate  the  cuticle.  More  of  these  sense-organs 
occur  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  body. 

Reproduction.  —  Both  male  and  female  sexual  organs  occur 
in  a  single  earthworm.  Figure  158  shows  diagrammatically 
the  position  and  shape  of  the  various  structures.  The  female 
system  consists  of:  (i)  a  pair  of  ovaries  (o)  in  segment  XIII;  (2) 
a  pair  of  oviducts  (od)  which  open  by  a  ciliated  funnel  in  seg- 
ment XIII,  enlarge  into  an  egg  sac  (R)  in  segment  XIV,  and 
then  open  to  the  exterior;  and  (3)  two  pairs  of  seminal  receptacles 
or  spermathecce  {s),  in  somites  IX  and  X.  The  male  organs  are 
(i)  two  pairs  of  glove-shaped  testes  (T)  in  segments  X  and  XI, 
(2)  two  vasa  deferentia  (vd)  which  lead  from  ciliated  funnels  (SF) 
to  the  exterior  in  segment  XV,  and  (3)  three  pairs  of  seminal 
vesides  in  segments  IX  {A),  XI  (C),  and  XII,  and  two  central 
reser\'oirs  {B). 

Self-fertilization  does  not  take  place,  but  spermatozoa  are 
transferred  from  one  worm  to  another  during  a  process  called 
copulation.    Two  worms  come  together,  as  shown  in  Figure  159, 
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A;  slime  tubes  are  formed,  and  then  a  band-like  cocoon  b  secreted  I 
about  the  clitellar  region.     Eggs  and  spermatozoa  are  deposited  ^ 


-  Diagfani  of  the  rciirurluctivc  otj 

jaal    v«idcs:     A',  ncrve-tord;    O,  o 
X.  eeeuc;  J,  spermstheea;   S/',  seminal  funntl;    T,  le 
(From  Marshall  ind  HuistJ 

in  the  cocoon,  but  fertilization  does  not  occur  until  the  cocoon 
is  slipped  over  the  head  (Fig.  155,  B). 

The  eggs  of  the  earthworm  are  kohblastk,  but  cleavage  is 
unequal.  A  hollow  blastula  is  formed  and  a  gastrula  is  produced 
by  invagination.     The  mesoderm  develops  from  two  of  tha 
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blastula  cells,  called  mesomeres.  These  cells  divide,  forming  two 
mcsoblastic  bands  which  later  become  the  epithelial  lining  of 
the  CfElom.  The  embryo  escapes  from  the  cocoon  as  a  small 
worm  in  about  two  or  three  weeks. 

Behavior.  —  External  SnuuLi.  —  The  external  stimuli  that 
have  been  most  frequently  employed  in  studying  the  behavior 
of  earthworms  are  those  dealing  with  thig- 
motropism,  chemotropism,  and  phototropism. 

Thiguotkopism.  —  Mechanical  stimula- 
tion, if  continuous  and  not  too  strong,  calls 
forth  a  positive  reaction ;    the  worms  Uve 


I 


Fin,  isg.  —  A.  the  anterior  segmcnU  of  two  copulating  earthworms.  Slime 
tubes  endrck  the  pair  from  the  8th  to  the  jjd  segment.  B,  cocooq,  freshly 
deposited,  of  an  eoTthvoim,  surrounded  by  ooe-half  of  a  slime  tube.  (After 
Foot,  in  JBitrt.  Metph.) 

where  their  bodies  come  in  contact  with  solid  objects;  they 
apparently  like  to  feel  the  walls  of  their  burrows  against  their 
bodies,  or,  when  outside  of  their  burrows,  to  lie  or  crawl  upon  the 
groimd.  Reactions  to  sounds  are  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  sense  of  hearing,  but  to  the  contact  stimuli  produced  by  vibra- 
tions, Darwin  showed  that  musical  tones  produced  no  response, 
but  that  the  worms  contained  in  a  flower-pot  drew  back  into 
their  bturows  immediately  when  a  note  was  struck,  if  the  pot 
were  placed  upon  a  piano,  this  result  being  due  to  vibrations. 

Chemotropism,  —  In  certain  cases  chemotropic  reactions 
result  in  bringing  the  animal  into  regions  of  favorable  food  con- 
ditions, or  turning  it  away  from  unpleasant  substances.  Mois- 
ture, which  is  necessary  for  respiration,  and  consequently  for  the 
lUe  ol  the  earthworm,  causes  a  positive  reaction,  provided  it 
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comes  in  contact  n-ith  the  body,  no  positive  reactions  being 
produced  by  chemical  stimulation  from  a  distance.  Negative 
reactions,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  moving  to  one  side  or  back 
into  the  burrow,  are  produced  even  when  certain  unpleasant 
chemical  agents  are  still  some  distance  from  the  body.  These 
reactions  are  quite  similar  to  those  caused  by  contact  stiniu'i. 
Darwin  explained  the  preference  of  the  earthworm  for  certain 
kinds  of  food  by  supposing  that  the  discrimination  between 
edible  and  inedible  substance  was  possible  when  in  contact  with 
the  body.  This  would  resemble  the  sense  of  taste  as  present  in 
the  higher  animals. 

Phototropism.  ^  No  definite  \'isual  organs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  earthworms,  but  nevertheless  these  animals  are  very 
sensitive  to  light,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  sudden  illumina- 
tion at  night  will  often  cause  them  to  "  dash  like  a  rabbit  "  into 
their  burrows.  One  investigator  claims  to  have  found  cells  in 
the  ectoderm,  especially  in  the  prostomium  and  posterior  end, 
which  act  as  visual  organs.  The  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
however,  is  sensitive  tu  light,  although  the  anterior  region  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  tail,  and  the  middle  less  than  either  of 
the  others,  Very  slight  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  light 
are  distinguished,  since,  if  a  choice  of  two  illuminated  region^ 
is  given,  that  more  faintly  lighted  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
selected.  A  positive  reaction  to  faint  light  has  been  demon- 
strated for  the  manure  worm,  AUolobophcra  fwtida.  This 
positive  phototropism  to  faint  light  may  account  for  the  emer- 
gence of  the  worms  from  their  burrows  at  night. 

PiTYSioLOGicAL  State.  —  From  the  foregoing  account  it 
might  be  inferred  that  only  external  stimuli  are  factors  in  the 
behavior  of  the  earthworm.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
since  the  physiological  condition,  which  depends  largely  upon 
previous  stimulation,  determines  the  character  of  the  response 
Different  physiological  states  may  be  recognized,  ranging  from 
a  state  of  rest  in  which  slight  stimuli  are  not  effective,  to  a  state 
of    great  excitement  caused   by  long-continued   and   intense 
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stimulation,  in  which   condition  slight  stimuli   cause   violent 
responses. 

Regeceimtlon  and  Graftiiig.  —  Earthwoims  have  considerable 
{towers  of  regeneration  and  grafting  (p.  117).  Some  of  the  results 
of  experiments  along  this  line  arc  shown  in  Figure  160.  A 
posterior  piece  may  regenerate  a  head  of  five  segments  (A)  or 
in  certain  cases  a  tail  (B).  Such  a  double-tailed  worm  slowly 
starves  to  death.  An  anterior  piece  regenerates  a  tail  (C). 
Three  pieces  from  several  worms  may 
be  united  so  as  to  make  a  long 
worm    I.D) ;    two  pieces   may   fuse, 
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Fic.  160.  —  KcRrncrnlion  an.)  jiradiiiL-  in  Iht-  .-jrihorurm.  A.  head  CDd  o( 
five  stgmLim  rvKUiuratvil  from  ihc  imstirior  iiiiw  of  t  worm.  B,  t«il  re- 
generated from  Ihc  |iusterior  pievc  of  u  worm.  C.  tiil  regenerated  from  >B 
■nterior  piece  of  a  warm.    D.  union  t>(  Ihm  |iie<,-vs  to  make  a  long  wonn. 

lerior  pieces  unil«i  to  make  a  diutt  wonn.  The  doited  portion  repmenti 
regenerated  material.     (From  Mor^au.^ 

forming  a  worm  with  two  tails  l.K^ ;  ami  an  anterior  piece  may 
be  imited  with  a  posteri<ir  piwe  tn  make  a  short  worm  (F). 
In  all  these  experiments  the  parts  were  hold  together  by  threads 
until  the)'  became  united. 

Economic  Importance.  —  Charles  Darwin  in  his  book  on  the 
Formation  of  Vegetable  MM  Ihroufli  Hit  .Ulion  of  Worms  has 
shown  by  careful  obser\'ations  estemliiis  irter  a  [u'riixl  of  forty 
>-ears  how  great  is  the  economic  im|v>rtance  of  earthworms. 
One  acre  of  ground  may  contain  over  lifty  thousand  earthworms. 


^H^e  faeces  c 
^P  called  "  cas 
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s  of  these  worms  are  the  little  heaps  of  black  earth, 
"  castings  "  which  strew  the  ground,  being  especially 
noticeable  early  in  the  morning.     Darwin  estimated  that  more 
than  eighteen  tons  of  earthy 
castings  may  be  carried  to  the 
I  surface  in  a  single  year  on  one 
K<ecre  of  ground,  and  in  twenty 
layer    three    inches 
Slick    would    be   transferred 
rom  the  subsoil  to  the  sur- 
■iace.     By  this  means  objects 
B*re  covered  up  in  the  courst; 
few     years.       Dan\iii 
rapeaks  of  a  stony  field  whicli 
was  so  changed  that  "  afdr  ^- 

thirty  years  (1871)    a   hor-r 

could  gallop   over   the   Ciin,- .,, 

pact  turf  from  one  end  of  tJic   i-i'""""  "'  a  iitid  show 
field  to   the   other,  and   not   thrown  up  by  earthworms,    c,  marl 
strike  a  single  stone  with   its    »'">  "ndt"  buriertby  worm  caMings. 
,  „  ,^.  *         ,  D,  subsoil   not  disturbed  by  the  earth- 

Shoes      (Fig.  161}.  worms.     (From  Schmeil.) 

E     The  continuous  honeycomb- 
ing of  the  soil  by  earthworms  makes  the  land  more  porous  and 
insures   the   better   penetration   of    air  and    moisture.     The 
thorough  working  over  of  the  surface  layers  of  earth  also  helps 
to  make  the  soil  more  fertile. 

3.   Classification  of  Annelids 

DefinitioD.  —  Annelids    are    segmented    worms,    the    body 

isisting  of  a  linear  series  of  more  or  less  similar  parts.     Many 

E  the  internal  organs  are  segmentally  arranged,  notably  the 

i-vessels,  excretory  organs,  and  nervous  system.     A  large 

Kperivisceral  ccelom  is  usually  present,  and  in  some  cases  a  tro- 

Vtdlophore  stage    (Fig.  162)  appears  in  devdopment      Setffi  are 

laractmstics  of  the  majority. 
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The  classes  of  annelids  are  as  follows:  — 

(i)  Class  Archiannelida.  —  Marine  worms  without  sebe  oi 
parapodia.  There  is  only  one  family,  including  two  genera. 
Example:    Polygordius  (Fig,  i6z). 

(a)  Class  Ch«topoda,  —  Marine,  fresh-water,  or  terrestrial 
worms  with  seta  and  a  perivisceral  ccelom ;  often  divided  by 
septa.     Examples:   Lumbricus  (Fig.  154),  Nereis  (Fig.  163). 

(3)  CUss  Hirudtnea.  —  Marine,  fresh-water,  or  terrestrial 
worms  without  setas  or  parapodia.  Anterior  and  posterior 
suckers  are  present.  Examples:  Eirudo  (Fig.  169),  Clepsine 
(Fig.  171). 

3.   Class  I.    Archiannelida 

A  single  family,  Polygordiid^,   belongs  to    this  class;    it 
includes  two  genera,  Polygordius  (Fig.  162,  A)  and  ProiodrUus. 
-ct  jf^ct 

-A 


t'lo.  161.  —  Polyfordius  atpendUuialut.  A.  dnrsal  view. 
0.,  cephalic  lentadesi  h,  bead.  B,  tiochosphere  larva,  on.  anus; 
m.,  moulh.  C  and  D,  stages  in  developmeDl  of  trochosphere  int< 
*••».  proneDbridium.      (Fiom  Bourne,  aCler  Fraipont  ^ 
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Polygordtus  is  a  marine  worm  living  in  the  sand.     It  is  about 

an  inch  and  one  half  long,  and  only  indistinctly  segmented 

externally.    The  proslomium  (Fig.  162,  h)  bears  a  pair  of  kn- 

lacles  {cL).    The  mouth  opening  is  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  first 

segment,  and  the  anal  opening  (an)  in  the  last  segment.     A  pail 

of  ciliakd  pits,  one  on  either  side  of  the  proslomium,  probably 

serve  as  sense-organs. 
Internally  Polygordius  resembles  the  earthworm,  but  in  some' 

respects   is   more   primitive.     The   ccclom   is 

divided  into  compartments   by   septa.    The 

internal  organs  are  rejieated  so  that  almost 

every    segment    possesses    ctelomic    cavities, 

longitudinal   muscles,  a  pair  uf  nephridia,  a 

pair  of  gonads,  a  section  of  the  alimentary 

canal,  and    part  of    the  ventral    nerve-cord. 

The    developmetd    of    Palygordius    includes    a 

trochopkore  stage.     As  shown  in  Figure  161,  B, 

the  trochophore  larva  at  first  resembles  a  tcp 

with  cilia  around  the  edge,  an  eye-spot  (e),  and 

3  digestive  tract  with  both   mouth   (m)  and 

anal  (aw)  openings.     This  lar\-a  resembles  the 

Pilidium  lar\'a  of  the  Nemertinea  (Fig.  iiS) 

and   certain   adult    rotifers    (Figs.    122-123). 

The  adult  develops   from   the   lar\'a   by  the 

growth  and   elongation  of   the  anal   end   as 

shown  in  Figure  162,  B.C.  This  elongation 
'  becomes  segmented  (D)  and  by  continued 
,   growth  transforms  into  the  adult  (A). 

4.  Class  II.  Ch^topoda 
I  The  Ca«TOPODA  are  annelids  which  possess 
I  conspicuous  setie.  Two  subclasses  are  recog- 
I  nized:  (1)  the  Polych«ta.  like  .Xereis  (Fig. 
I  l6j),  with  many  seta;  situated  on  paired  fleshy 
outgrowths,  the  parapodia  (Fig.  164,  para),  and 
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A  comparison  of  the 
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figures  of  Nereis  (Figs. 

163-165)  with  those  of 

fltjo,  BCTVd-cord;  ■(**.  ncphridi*;  oi.  (csaph- 

the    earthworm     (Figs. 

■fuii  #<i;p,  Mlp;  pofa,  p»r«podia:  pttin.  prr;- 

»l(inip;    prtul.mi.    peristomi*!    lentacle ;    fk. 
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pbitynx   with  ill  jiws  ;     jViUfJ.  proslomiuni ; 

these  two  animals  have 
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nevertheless  many  differences.  Both  are  segmented  externally 
and  internally,  but  Nereis  possesses  parapodia  (Fig.  164,  para), 
a  pair  of  chitinous  jaws,  a  pair  of  tentacles  (lenl),  and  two  pairs 
of  eyes  on  the  prostomium  (praest),  a  pair  of  palpi  (palp), 
and  four  pairs  of  tentacles  on  the  peristome  {pcrist.terU), 

The  parapodia  {Fig.  165) 
are  primarily  used  as  loco- 
motor organs,  but  the  lobes 
(DP  and  VP)  are  sujiplied 
with  numerous  blood- 
vessels and  serve  also  as 
respiratory  organs  or  gills. 
Each  parapodium  bears 
jointed  locomotor  seta,  and 
is  moved  by  muscles  at- 
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tached  to  a  sort  of  internal  skeleton  consisting  of  two  buried 
bristles  called  acicula  {Ac). 

The  sense  organs  of  Nereis  are  more  highly  developed  than 
those  of  the  earthworm.  The  tentacles  (Fig.  164,  perist.tent) 
are  organs  of  touchy  the  palpi  {palp)  are  probably  organs  of 
taste,  and  the  eyes,  organs  of  sighl. 
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The  two  principal  groups  of  the  Polvch-eta  are  the  Phane- 
BOCEPHALA  and  Crypto  CEPH ALA. 

Order  i.  Phanerocephala.  —  Polycileta  with  most  of  the 
segments  similar,  a  distinct  head  (jirostomium)  and  a  protrusible 
pharynx  usually  provided  with  chitinous  jaws.  Examjiles: 
Nereis  (Fig.  163),  Aphrodite,  Aulolylus  (Fig.  166). 

Order  3.  Cryptocephala.  —  Polychieta  with  head  (prosto- 
mium)  usually  small  and  indistinct;  segments  dilTerentiated, 
forming  two  or  more  regions,  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and 
palpi  often  di^ded  into  a  crown  of  gills.  Examples:  Amphi- 
Irite  (Fig.  167},  Spirorbis.  Terebella,  Sabella. 

Subclass  2.   Oligocliala 

The  earthworm  illustrates  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 

subclass.     There  are  usually  only  a  few  sets,  and  no  parapodia 

nor  tentacles.    The  sexes  are  united, 

i.e.  hermaphroditic.      Most   of   the 

Oligocileta   are   either    terrestrial 

or  live  in  fresh  water.    Two  orders 

are  recognized:  (i)  the  Micbodrili, 

and  (2)  the  Macrodriu. 

Order  i.      Microdrili  (Limicola). 

—  These  are  mostly  small  fresh- 
water animals.  Examples:  Tubifex, 
Dero,  Nats  (Fig,  168).  Many  of 
them  reproduce  by  transverse  hssion 

;  as  well  as  sexually. 

Order  2.    Macrodrili.    (Terricola). 

—  This  order  contains  the  terrestrial 
OiJGOCH£TA.  Examples:  Lumbricus  (Fig.  154),  Atlolobophora, 
Diplocardia. 

$.  Class  in.    Hihudinea 

The  animals  included  m  this  class  are  commonly  called  leeches 

(Fig.    169).     They  are  usually   flattened  dorso-ventrally,  but 


Davenport,  after  Lcunis. 
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differ  externally  from  the  flatworms  (Platyheluinthes,  Chap. 
VII)  in  being  distinctly  segmented.  The  external  segmenta- 
tion, however,  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  internal  seg- 
mentation, since  there  are  a  variable  number  of  external  grooves 
{from  two  to  fourteen)  to  every  real 
segment,  e.g.  usually  five  in  the  me- 
dicinal leech,  Hirudo  (Fig.  169),  and 
its  allies,  and  three  in  Clepsine. 
Anatomical  features  which  distinguish 
the  HiRUDiNEA  from  the  Archian- 
NELiDA  and  CH.ETOPODA  are  (1}  the 
jHesence  of  a  definite  number  of  seg- 
lents  (thirty- three),  (a)  two  suckers 
[.  169,  /,  2),  one  formed  around 
the  mouth  and  the  other  at  the  pos- 
terior end,  and  {3)  the  absence  of 
setse  (except  in  one  genus).  They 
are  hermaphrodites. 

Hirudo  medicinalis,  the  medicinal 
leech  (Fig.  169),  is  usually  selected  as 
an  example  of  the  class.  It  is  about 
four  inches  long,  but  is  capable  of 
great  contractions  and  elongation. 
The  suckers  are  used  as  organs  o£ 
attachment,  and  during  locomotion 
are  alternately  fastened  to  and  re- 
leased from  the  substratum,  the  animal  ^"^■ 
,.,,.,  .  mcduin 

looping  along  like  a  measurmg-worm.   lerior  si 

Leeches  are  also  able  to  swim  through  !?■. ,  <f' 
.  .  ,  .     .  Bndc.) 

the  water  by  undulatmg  movements. 

The  alimentary  tract  (Fig.  170,  7-7)  is  fitted  for  the  digestion 

of  the  blood  of  vertebrates,  which  forms  the  principal  food  of 

some  leeches.     The  mouth  lies  in  the  anterior  sucker  (Fig.  169,  i) 

is  provided  with  three  jaws  armed  with  chitinous  teeth  for 

iting.    The  blood  flow  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  leech  is  difficult 


I,  mouth;  1.  po9- 
t;  J,  sensory  ptpil- 
Shipley  and  Mac- 
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from  glands  opening  near  the  jaws  tends 
to  prevent  coagulation.  Blood  is 
sucked  up  by  the  dilation  of  the  mus- 
cular pharynx  (Fig.  170,  z).  The  short 
asophagus  leads  from  the  [diarynx 
into  the  crop,  which  has  eleven  pairs 
of  lateral  branches  (j,  4).  Here  the 
blood  is  stored  until  digested  in  the 
small  globular  stomach  (5).  A  leedi 
is  able  to  ingest  three  times  its  own 
weight  in  blood,  and,  ^ce  it  may 
take  as  long  as  nine  months  to  digest 
this  amount,  meals  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  inUstine  ifi)  leads 
directly  to  the  anus  (7). 

The  absorbed  food  passes  into  the 
blood-vessels  (Fig.  170,  //)  and  the 
ctrlomic  cavities,  and  is  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  ccelom  is 
usually  small  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  peculiar  kind  of  connective 
tissue  known  as  bolryoidal  tissue.  The 
spaces  in  the  body  which  are  not  filled 
up  by  this  tissue  are  called  sinuses, 
and  in  many  species  contain  a  £uid 
very  much  like  true  blood. 

Respiration  is  carried  on  at  the 
surface  of  the  body,  oxygen  being 
taken  into  and  carbon  dioxide  given 
off  by  many  blood  capillaries  in  the 

Fir..  170.  — View  of  tbc  internal  otgaxa  of  the  leech,  Hiruda  mtiicinatu, 
I,  hvail  with  eye-spots;  2,  muscular  pharymi ;  j.  ist  diverticulum  of  crop; 
4,  11th  diverticulum  ol  crop;  5,  slomnch;  6.  rectum;  7.  anus;  S.  cerebral 
ganKlia;  g.  ventral  nerve-cord;  10.  nephridium;  11,  lateral  blood-vessel: 
ij,  testis;  ij.  vas  deferens;  14,  prostate  glaud ;  /j,  penis;  1(5,  ovar^;  r 7,  uterus 
'Fmm  Shipley  and  MacBride.) 
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skin.  Waste  products  are  extracted  from  the  blood  and  coelomic 
fluid  by  seventeen  pairs  of  nephrid'ta  (Fig.  170,  10)  which  re- 
semble those  of  the  earthworm  (Fig. 
153,  neph),  but  frequently  lack  the 
internal  opening. 

Leeches  are  hermaphroditic,  but  the 
<^g3  of  one  animal  are  fertilized  by 
spermatozoa  from  another  leech.  The 
spermatozoa  arise  in  the  nine  pairs 
of  segmentally  arranged  tcsUs  (Fig. 
170,  is);  they  pass  into  the  I'ff.v 
deferens  (ij),  then  into  a  convoluted 
tube  called  the  i-pididymus  (14).  where 
they  are  fastened  into  bundles  called 
spermutophores,  and  are  finally  de- 
ported within  the  body  of  another 
leech  by  means  of  the  muscular  prrns. 
The  eggs  arise  in  the  ovaries  of  which 
there  is  a  single  pair  {16);  they  pass 
into  the  oviducts,  then  into  the 
uterus  (77),  and  finally  out  through 
the  genital  pore  ventrally  situated  in 
segment  XI.  Copulation  and  the 
fonnation  of  a  cocoon  are  similar  to  _ 

these  processes  in  the  earthworm  a,  FoniobdeUa.  B.  ckpsim. 
(n    22(i\  (From   Parker  and   Uaswell. 

\.  I        ..       1.  •  u,-  A,    aflPr    Bourne;      B,    Rltci 

Many  leeches  have  jaws  resemblmg    Cuviet.) 
those  of  Hirudo,  for  example  Hismopis 

and  Macrobdella,  but  others  have  a  slender  protrusible  proboscis 
in  place  of  jaws.  Clepsine  (Fig.  171)  belongs  to  the  latter 
type;  it  feeds  chiefly  on  fish  and  snails,  fchthyobdella  and 
Pontobddla  (Fig.  171)  are  marine  jawless  leeches  which  are 
parasitic  on  fish. 
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6.  Annelids  in  General 

Tliroo  moriihological  characteristics  of  the  Annelida  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice:  (i)  metamerism,  (2)  the  coelom,  and 
(,0  the  tn^hophorc  stage  In  development. 

Mttamtritm.  —The  segmentation  of  the  body  as  exhibited 
In  unnclIdH  Ih  called  meiamerism^  and  is  here  encountered  for  the 
lir»t  t  huo.     This  t>i>c  of  structure  is  of  considerable  interest,  since 
thr  nuuit  successful  groups  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Arthro- 
\\M\S  ttud  \*KHtKiiHATA,  ha\'e  their  parts  metamerically  arranged. 
n\nv  this  ciMuUtiiHt  has  l)cen  brought  about  is  still  doubtful,  but 
i^^Auy  thrwriw  Hant  b^pen  proposed  to  accoimt  for  it.    According 
t\^  \M\c  view  the  IkhIv  of  a  metameric  animal  has  evolved  from 
th<M  \v(  A  rt\M\-se}:tt\e«tcrl  animal  by  trans\'erse  fission.    The  in- 
\h\  uUwU  thus  prvnluvYvl  rxnuaincil  united  end  to  end  and  gradu- 
<^U\    lM\^Awe  iwtejjnUtxl  Ix^th  moq^hologically  and  phj'siologi- 
\\^li>  ^^  th>U  thtnr  iuvlivuluaUtios  were  united  into  one  complex 
(unWx  ivUvAJity .     S\MUO  rvx^K>gists  maintain   that   the  segmental 
x-^Wx^^V^'^'^'^^^  ^^  v^nruns  such  as  nephridia,  blood-vessels,  and  re- 
^y^y^jv^^^x^  xMD^ns  has  Invn  causeii  by  the  division  of  a  single 
>-^  svvr>\^J  NN«^n.  and  not  by  the  formation  of  new  organs  as  the 
v.vv^v^  lS,i\Mf>^  ^lemands, 

t\sv  ^^W^AWW^rism,  as  exhibited  by  annelids,  should  not  be 
.vvv  \^v,\^  y>iilh  the  ^tmiometamerism  of  the  tapeworms  (p.  163, 
s>  ^^^..v  tV  im^jlottides  of  the  tapeworms  are  individuals 
^N  n\^\^  s*  IVw  the  |X)Sterior  end  and  differing  from  one  another 
vi*^\  *A  ^W^  ^k<twt*  of  development.  The  tapeworm  may  be 
.vs^vn^^nI  4^  ^>^'  ^^^  incomplete  individuals. 

^>^  VNlkMI^   -The  ccelom  has  already  been  defined  (p.  89) 

^.    <i  s\i^\ily  te  the    mesoderm    lined   by  an   epithelium;    into 

\    V  >AV1tt\^  i>rgans  open,  and  from  its  walls  the  reproductive 

sN.iN  >st^<s^l^    The  development  of    the  coelom  is  described 

rV  ij^^^irtiUlce  of  the  coelom  should  be  clearly  understood, 
Vnv  ^  Imi*  I^**^  *  prominent  r61e  in  the  progressive  develop 
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ment  of  complexity  of  structure.  The  appearance  of  this  cavity 
between  the  digestive  tract  and  body-wall  brought  about  great 
physiological  changes  and  is  correlated  with  the  origin  of  ne- 
phridia  for  transporting  waste  products  out  of  the  body,  and  of 
genital  ducts  for  the  exit  of  eggs  and  spermatozoa.  The  ccelom 
also  affected  the  distribution  of  nutritive  substances  within  the 
body,  since  it  contains  a  fluid  which  takes  up  material  absorbed 
by  the  alimentary  canal  and  carries  it  to  the  tissues.  Excretory 
matter  finds  its  way  into  the  coelomic  fluid  and  thence  out  of 
the  body  through  the  nephridia. 

So  important  is  the  ccelom  considered  by  most  zoologists 
that  the  Metazoa  are  frequently  separated  into  two  groups:  (i) 
the  Ac(ELOMATA  without  a  ccelom,  and  (2)  the  Ccelomata  with 
a  ccelom.  The  Porifera,  C(elenterata,  and  Ctenophora 
are  undoubtedly  Ac(elomata.  Likewise  the  Annelida, 
Echinodermata,  Arthropoda,  Mollusca,  and  Chordata 
are  certainly  Gcelomata.  But  whether  the  Platyhelminthes, 
Nemathelminthes,  and  a  number  of  other  groups  possess  a 
ccelom  is  still  uncertain  (see  p.  25). 

The  Trochophore.  —  The  term  trochophore  has  been  applied 
to  the  larval  stages  of  a  number  of  marine  animals.  The  de- 
scription and  figures  of  the  development  of  Polygordius  (p.  233, 
Fig.  162)  are  suflScient  to  indicate  the  peculiarities  of  this  larva. 
Many  other  marine  annelids  pass  through  a  trochophore  stage 
during  their  life-history;  those  that  do  not  are  supposed  to  have 
lost  this  step  during  the  course  of  evolution. 

Since  a  trochophore  also  appears  in  the  development  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  other  phyla,  for  example,  Mollusca  and 
Bryozoa,  and  resembles  very  closely  certain  Rotifera,  the  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  by  some  embryologists  that  these 
groups  of  animals  are  all  descended  from  a  common  hypo- 
thetical ancestor,  the  trochozoon.  Strong  arguments  have 
been  advanced  both  for  and  against  this  theory. 
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TilK  Phylum  Mollusca  (Lat.  mollis,  soft)  includes  the  snails, 
nIuiim,  cluinii,  oysters,  octopods,  and  nautili.  They  are  primitively 
bilaterally  symmetrical,  but 
unsegmented,  and  many  of 
them  possess  a  shell  of  cal- 
cium carbonate.  Mussels 
(Fig.  173), dams,  snails  (Fig. 
iSo),  and  squids  (Fig.  191) 
do  not  appear  at  first  sight 
to  have  much  in  common, 
but  a  closer  examination 
reveals  several  stru(;tiires 
possessed  by  all.  One  of 
these  is  an  organ  called  the 
foot,  which  in  the  snail  (Fig. 
172,  I,  4}  is  usually  used 
for  creeping  over  surfaces, 
in  the  clam  (11,  4)  gener- 
ally for  plowing  through  the 
mud,  and  in  the  squid  (III,  4) 
for  seizing  prey.  In  each 
there  is  a  space  called  the 


iiAiu'h.  and  III,  a  Ccphalo- 
th#  idrm  ul  Ibe  [ool   and 

„l  ihv  irUiioiu  of  the  vis-    mantle    oavitv    (Fig.    172,  j) 
.»  (tw  «nteri>-poslerior   r— ' 
i\«.     .1.  1 


iMv,    t,  pDiterior  surface; 


between  the  main  body  and 
an  enclosing   envelope,   the 


TFrom'shipley    *^'*^-    The  anus  (2)  opens 
40»i  Lankntcr.)  into  the  mantle  cavity. 
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The  moUusks  are  divided  into  five  classes  according  to  their 
symmetry  and  the  characters  of  the  foot,  shell,  mantle,  gills,  and 
nervous  system. 

Definition.  —  Phylum  Mollusca.  Clams,  Snails,  Squids, 
OcTOPi.  Triploblastic,  bilaterally  symmetrical  animals;  anus 
and  ccelom  present;  no  segmentation;  shell  usually  present; 
the  characteristic  organ  is  a  ventral  muscular  foot. 

Class  I.  Amphineura  (Gr.  amphi,  on  both  sides;  neuron, 
a  nerve),  the  chitones  (Fig.  179),  with  bilateral  symmetry,  often 
a  shell  of  eight  transverse  calcareous  plates,  and  many  pairs  of 
gill  filaments; 

Class  II.  Gastropoda  (Gr.  gastery  the  belly;  pous,  a  foot), 
the  snails  (F*ig.  180),  slugs  (Fig.  184),  whelks,  etc,  with  a 
sjonmetry  and  usually  a  spirally  coiled  shell; 

Class  III.  Scaphopoda  (Gr.  skaphe,  a  boot;  pous,  a  foot),  the 
elephants'-tusk  shells  (Fig.  1S8),  with  tubular  shell  and  mantle; 

Class  IV.  Pelecypoda  (Gr.  pdekos,  hatchet;  pous,  a  foot), 
the  clams,  mussels  (Fig.  174),  oysters,  and  scallops,  usually  with 
bilateral  synunetry,  a  shell  of  two  valves,  and  a  mantle  of  two 
lobes; 

Class  V.  Cephalopoda  (Gr.  kephale,  head;  pous,  a  foot), 
the  squids  (Fig.  191),  cuttlefishes,  octopods  (Fig.  196),  and 
nautili  (Fig.  194),  with  bilateral  symmetry,  a  foot  divided  into 
arms  provided  with  suckers,  and  a  well-developed  nervous  system 
concentrated  in  the  head. 

I.  The  Pearly  Fresh-water  Mussel  —  Anodonta  and 

THE  Uniones 

The  fresh-water  mussel  is  a  mollusk  belonging,  together  with 
the  oyster,  the  long-neck  clam,  the  scallop,  and  other  similar 
animals,  to  the  class  Pelecypoda.  Mussels  inhabit  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  this  country  wherever  the  water  contains  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  does  not  entirely  evaporate  during  any  part 
of  the  year.  Anodonta  and  the  Uniones  are  similar  except  for 
minor  details. 
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External  Features.  —  Mussels  usually  lie  almost  entliely 
burifd  in  the  muddy  or  sandy  bottom  of  lakes  or  streams.  They 
burrow  and  move  from  place  lo  place  by  means  of  the /do(  (Fig, 
173'  C)'  which  can  be  extended  from  the  anterior  end  of  the 
►hell.  Water  loaded  with  oxygen  and  food  material  is  drawn 
In  through  a  slit-like  oj)ening  at  the  posterior  end,  called  the 
venlral  siphon  (S), 
and  excretory  sub- 
stances and  fxces 
along  with  deoxy- 
genated  water  are 
carried  out  through 
a  smaller  dorsal 
siphon  if}. 

The  Shell.— The 
shell  consists  of  two 
parts,  called  valves 
'Fig.  173I,  which  are 
fastened  together  at 
the  dorsal  surface  by 
an   elastic    ligamen- 


■hcll,  I,  poinli  of 
(kbovn)  and  retract 
t,  d(  BlltCflor  adductor  muBcle: 


(below)  of 


>f  the  shell;  4,  of  poitcrior  addui 
J,  Hue*  formed  by  successive  atlachmenl  of  ni 
a.umbo:  7,  dorsal  siphon;  »,  ventral  siphon; 
tirntrudra:  lu,  Unci  ol  growth.  (From  Shi pli 
MacBride-} 


o(  po.ie.ior  prol    tous  hinge.    la  Urn 


the  valves  articulate 
lui  with  each  other  by 
""l  means  of  projections 
called  teeth,  but 
these  are  almost  entirely  atrophied  in  AnodotUa.  A  number  of 
concentric  ridges  appear  on  the  outside  of  each  valve;  these  are 
called  lines  of  grimth  (Fig.  173,  jo),  and,  as  the  name  implies,  rep- 
resent the  intervals  of  rest  between  successive  periods  of  growth. 
The  small  area  situated  dorsally  toward  the  anterior  end  is 
called  the  umbo  (6) ;  this  is  the  part  of  the  shell  with  which  the 
animal  was  provided  at  the  beginning  of  its  adult  stage.  The 
umbo  is  usually  eroded  by  the  carbonic  add  in  the  water. 
The  ilmcture  of  Iht  shell  is  easily  determined.    There  are  three 
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layers:  (i)  an  outer  thin,  horny  layer,  .the  perioslra^um,  which.  I 
is  secreted  by  the  edge  of  the  mantle, —  it  sen'es  to  protect  the.] 
underlying  layers  from  the  carbonic  add  in  the  water,  and  gives 
the  etterior  of  the  shell  most  of  its  color'  (2)  a  middle  portion 
of  crjstals  of  carbonate  of  hme  caWed  the  prismatic  lavf  which 
is  also  secreted  b\  the  edge  of  the  mantle  and  (3)  an  inner  na- 
erams  la\er  (m  ther  of  pearl)  which  is  made  up  of  many  thin  i 
lamellae  secreted  bv  the  entire  surface  of  the  mantle  and  pro- 
duces m  the  light  an  iridescent  sheen 

Anatomy     and     Physiology  —  Genebial     Account  —  The  1 
vaKes  of  the  shell  art  held  together  b>   two  large  transverst  ] 


mulabiin  with  mantle  cut  away  and 
anuEi  )  leiebrd  pleural  ganglion; 
lor  protractor  muscle  o(  shell  6  rc- 
mer  labial  palp  q  fixit  lo  external 
of  genial  duct  u  outer  nght  ffH- 
1 1 ral  siphon    if  epibranchial  chambet; 

Shipley  and  MacBnde  after  Hatichck 


tractor  muscle  p  dorsal  « phon  S 
opening  of    nephnd  um  opeoinj 

tJate  Ij  inner  nghl  gill  plate  ij  \ 
i6.  posterior  protractor  muscle  {Iro 
and  Cori.) 


I  muscles  which  must  be  cut  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  internal 
f  organs.  These  muscles  are  situated  one  dose  to  either  end  near 
I  the  dorsal  surface;  they  are  called  anterior  addudors  (Fig.  174, 
\  4t  F'S-  i75i  a.ad)  and  posterior  adductors  (Fig.  175,  p.  ad). 
L  As  the  shell  grows,  they  migrate  outward  from  a  position  near 
I  the  umbo,  as  indicated  by  the  faint  lines  in  Figure  17^^.  When 
e  muscles  are  cut,  or  when  the  animal  dies,  the  shell  gapes 
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open,  the  valves  being  forced  apart  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
ligamentous  dorsal  hinge,  which  is  compressed  when  the  shell  is 
closed. 

The  two  folds  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  mussel  which  line 
the  valves  are  called  the  mantle  or  pallium  (Fig.  175,  m). 
The  mantle  flaps  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shell  along  a  line  shown  at  5  in  Figure  173.  The  space  be- 
tween the  mantle-flaps  containing  the  two  pairs  of  gill  plates 
(Fig.  174,  72,  jj),  the  foot  (p),  and  the  visceral  mass,  is  called 
the  mantle  cavity. 

Digestion.  —  The  food  of  the  mussel  consists  of  organic 
material  carried  into  the  mantle  cavity  with  the  water  which 
flows  through  the  ventral  siphon  (Fig.  173,  8;  Fig.  174,  14), 
The  mouth  (Fig.  174,  /;  Fig.  175,  mth)  lies  between  two  pairs 
of  triangular  flaps,  called  labial  palps  (Fig.  174,  8).  The  cilia 
on  these  palps  drive  the  food  particles  into  the  mouth.  A  short 
esophagus  (Fig.  175,  gul)  leads  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 
On  either  side  of  the  stomach  is  a  lobe  of  a  glandular  mass  called 
the  digestive  gland  or  liver  (d.gl) ;  a  digestive  fluid  is  secreted  by 
the  liver  and  is  carried  into  the  stomach  by  ducts,  one  for  each 
lobe. 

The  food  is  mostly  digested  and  partly  absorbed  in  the  stomach; 
it  then  passes  into  the  intestine  (Fig.  175,  ;w/),  by  whose  walls  it  is 
chiefly  absorbed.  The  intestine  coils  about  in  the  basal  portion 
of  the  foot,  then  passes  through  the  pericardium  (pc),  runs  over 
the  posterior  adductor  muscle  {p.cul),  and  ends  in  an  anal 
papilla  (a).  The  faeces  pass  out  of  the  anus  and  are  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  water  flowing  through  the  dorsal  siphon 

(Fig-  173,  7)' 
Circulation.  —  The  circulatory  system  comprises  a  heart, 

blood-vessels,  and   spaces  called  sinuses.     The  heart  (Fig.  175, 

r.au.y  v)  lies  in  the  pericardium  (pc).     It  consists  of  a  ventricle 

(v)  which  surrounds  part  of  the  intestine  (rd),  and  a  pair  of 

auricles   (r,au).     The  ventricle  by  its  contractions  drives  the 

blood  forward  through  the  anterior  aorta  (a.ao)  and  backward 
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through  the  posterior  aorta  {p.ao).  Part  of  the  blood  passes  into 
the  mantle,  where  il  is  oxygenated,  and  then  returns  directly 
to  the  heart.  The  rest  of  the  blood  circulates  through  numerous 
spaces  in  the  body   and  is  finally  collected  by  a  vessel  called 


Fio.   I7S.  —  Internal 


y  of  AiodoHla  tygnta, 
■  adductor ;  a.aa, 
■uriculo-ventricular  upcnuTC :  il,  urinisry  bladder ; 
gangtian;  rf.if,  duct  of  dieestive  gland;  d.j/,  diRealive  gland;  d.p.a,  dorsal 
piUiBl  iperture;  ex.iph,  exhalent  Biphon ;  ft,  f ool  j  g.iip,  eenital  spctture; 
lf».  gonad:  gnl,  gullet;  i.l.j,  intcrUmetlai  junction;  in.spk.  inholent  tiphon; 
<!■(,  inlestine;  U,  kidney;  m,  mantle;  tKlh,  moulh  :  p.ao.  posterior  aorta; 
t.td.  posterior  adductor;  pc.  pericardium;  pd.gn,  pedal  gandlion;  t.ap.  renal 
aperture;  r.au,  right  auricle;  ret.  rectum;  r.p.a.  reno-pcricardial  aperture; 
If,  slDcnacb;  ly,  typhlosolr;  v.  ventricle;  i.fn,  visceral  gangtion;  w.l,  water- 
tubea.     (From  Parker  and  Hoswell.) 

the  vena  cava,  which  lies  just  beneath  the  pericardium.  From 
here  the  blood  passes  into  the  kidneys,  then  into  the  giifs,  and 
finally  through  the  auricles  and  into  the  \'entricle.  Nutriment 
and  o)[ygen  are  carried  by  the  btood  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  carbon  dioxide  and  other  waste  products  of  metabollsu  am 
transported  to  the  gills  and  kidneys. 


Respiration.  - 

^iUs  or  branchia 


The  respiratory  organs  of  the  mussel  are  the 
r  cUnidia.    A  pair  of  these  hang  down  into 
the  mantle  cavity  on  either  side  of  the 
foot  (Fig.  176). 
'  Each  gill  is  made  up  of  two  plates 

or  ianiellE  (Fig.  177,  U)  which  lie  side 
by  side  and  are  imited  at  the  edges 
except  dorsally  (Fig.  176).  The  cavity 
between  the  lamellae  is  divided  into 
vertical  waUr  tubts  by  partitions  called 
inlerlamellar  junctions  (Fig.  177,  ilj). 
Each  lamella  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  gUl  JiiamenU  (il),  each  supported  by 
two  chUincnts  rods  (black  spots  in 
Fig.  177,  il),  and  covered  with  cilia. 
Openings,  called  ostia,  lie  between  the 
gill  filaments,  and  blood-vessels  (r)  are 
present  in  the  interlamellar  junctions 
and  filaments. 

Water  is  drawn  through  the  ostJa  into 
the  water-tubes  by  the  cilia  which  cover 
the  gill  filaments;  it  flows  dorsally  into 
the  epibranchial  chamber  (Fig.  176,  s); 
from  here  it  enters  the  dorsal  mantle 
cavity  and  passes  out  through  the  dorsal  siphon  (Fig.  i-;$,ex.sf>h). 
The  blood  which  circulates  through  the  gills  discharges  carbon 
dioxide  into  the  water  and  takes  oxygen  from  it.  Respiration 
also  takes  place  through  the  surface  of  the  mantle. 

Excretion.  —  The  organs  of  excretion  are  two  U-shaped 
kidneys  or  nepkridia  l>ing  just  beneath  the  pericardium,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  vena  cava  (Fig.  175,  kd).  Each  kidney  con- 
sists of  a  ventral  glandular  portion  (kd)  into  which  the  pericar- 
dium opens  (r.p.a)  by  a  ciliated  slit  and  a  dorsal  thin-walled 
bladder  (W)  which  opens  to  the  exterior  through  the  rertaJ  apert 
ij.ap).    Some  excretory  matter  is  probably  driven  mto  the  kidn< 


Fio.  176.  — Diagrammal 
KctioD  through  A  tuidoKi 
atit  posterior  edge  of  [00 
I.  tight  auricle;    ■.  cpibrat 


glanduUr  part  oF  li<dney ; 
6,  glandulai  part  at  kidney; 
f,  intestine  in  foot ;  *.  peri- 
cardium; 0,  shell;  10.  liga. 
meni  of  shell.  (From  Shipley 
and  Mac  Bride,  Bllei  Howes.) 
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from  the  pericardium  by  cilia,  and  other  excretory  matter  ia 
t&ken  from  the  blood  by  the  glandular  portion  (kd).  These 
waste  products  of  metabolism  are  carried  out  of  the  body  through 
the  dorsal  siphon  (ex.sph). 

Nervous  System.  —  There  are  only  a  few  ganglia  in  the  body 
of  the  mussel.  On  each  side  of  the  resophagus  is  a  so-called 
cerebropleural  ganglion  {Fig. 
I7S,  c.pl.gn),  connected 
with  its  fellow  by  a  ner\e 
called  the  cerebral  commis- 
sure which  passes  above  the 
cesophagus.  From  each 
cerebropleural  ganglion  a 
nerve-cord  passes  vent  rally, 
ending  in  a  pedal  ganglion 
ipd.gn)  in  the  foot.  The 
two  pedal  ganglia  are  closely 
joined  together.  Each  cere- 
bropleural    ganglion     also 

gives  off  a  cerebrovisceral  connective  (dotted  in  Fig.  175)  which 
may  be  enclosed  by  the  kidneys  and  leads  to  a  visceral 
ganglion  (I'.gn). 

Sensory  Organs.  —  Fresh-water  mussels  are  not  well  pro- 
vided with  sensory  organs.  A  small  vesicle,  the  statocysl,  con- 
taining a  calcareous  concretion,  the  statolith,  lies  a  short  way 
behind  the  pedal  ganglia.  It  is  an  organ  of  equilibrium.  A 
thick  patch  of  yellow  epithelial  cells  covers  each  visceral  ganglion 
and  is  known  as  an  ospkradium.  The  functions  of  the  osphradia 
are  not  certain.  They  probably  test  the  water  which  enters  the 
mantle  cavity.  The  edges  of  the  mantle  are  pro\-ided  with 
sensory  cells;  these  are  especially  abundant  on  the  ventral  siphon 
(Fig.  17s,  in.sph),  and  are  probably  sensitive  to  contact  and 
light. 

Reproduction.  —  Mussels  are  usually  either  male  or  female; 
a  few  are  hermaphrodiric.     The  rep^oducim  organs  are  situated 


Fia.  I7J,  —  Transverse  section  of  por- 
tion of  an  outer  gill-plate  of  AHodDtUa. 
il.  inner  lamella;  il',  outer  lamella ; 
ilj.  interiameliar  juncriana;  v.  large  ver- 
tital  vessels.  (From  the  Cambridge 
Natural  History,  after  Pecli.) 
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in  the  foot  (Fig.  175,  gon).  They  are  paired  bunches  of  tubes 
and  open  (g^p)  just  in  front  of  the  renal  aperture  (r.ap)  on 
each  side.  The  spermatozoa  are  carried  out  through  the  dorsal 
siphon  of  the  male  and  in  through  the  ventral  siphon  of  the 
female.  The  eggs  pass  out  of  the  genital  aperture  and  come  to 
le  in  various  parts  of  the  gills  according  to  the  species.  The 
spermatozoa  enter  the  gill  of  the  female  with  the  water  and 

fertilize  the  eggs.  That  por- 
tion of  the  gill  in  which  the 
eggs  develop  is  termed  the 
marsupium. 


Fig.  178. — The  glochidium  stage 
in  the  development  of  Anodonta. 
ad,  anterior  adductor  muscle ;  by,  bys- 
sus ;  s,  setae ;  sh,  shell.  (From  Lan- 
kester,  after  Balfour.) 


The  eggs  undergo  complete 
but  unequal  segmentation. 
Blastula  and  gastrula  stages 
are  passed  through,  and  then 
a  peculiar  larva  known  as  a 
glochidium  is  produced  (Fig. 
178).  The  glochidium  has  a 
shell  (sh)  consisting  of  two 
valves  which  are  hooked  in 
some  species;  these  may  be  closed  by  a  muscle  (ad)  when  a 
proper  stimulus  is  applied.  A  long,  sticky  thread  called  the 
byssus  (by)  extends  out  from  the  center  of  the  larv^a,  and 
bunches  of  seta  (s)  are  also  present. 

In  Anodonta  the  eggs  are  fertilized  usually  in  August,  and  the 
glochidia  which  develop  from  them  remain  in  the  gills  of  the 
mother  all  winter.  In  the  following  spring  they  are  discharged, 
and,  if  they  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  the  external  parts 
of  a  fish,  this  contact  sHmtilus  causes  them  to  seize  hold  of  it  by 
closing  the  valves  of  their  shell.  The  glochidium  probably 
chemically  stimulates  the  skin  of  the  fish  to  grow  around  it, 
forming  the  well-known  "worms''  or  "blackheads."  While 
thus  embedded  the  glochidium  receives  nourishment  from  the  fish 
and  undergoes  a  stage  of  development  (metamorphosis) ,  during 
which  the  foot,  muscles,  and  other  parts  of  the  adult  are  formed. 
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After  a  parasitic  life  within  the  tissues  of  the  fish  of  from  three 
to  twelve  weeks  the  young  mussel  is  liberated  and  takes  up  a  free 
existence. 

In  Unio  the  eggs  are  fertilized  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer,  and  the  glochidia  are  discharged  before  the  middle  of 
September.  The  glochidium  of  Unio  is  smaller  than  that  of 
AnodofUa  and  is  usually  bookless.  It  does  not  as  a  rule  be- 
come permanently  attached  to  the  fins,  operculum,  or  mouth 
as  in  Anodontdy  but  usually  lodges  on  the  gill  filaments  of  the 
fish. 

One  result  of  the  parasitic  habit  of  larval  mussels  is  the  dis- 
persal of  the  species  through  the  migrations  of  the  fish.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  rapid  colonization  of  certain 
streams  by  mussels,  since  the  adult  plows  its  way  through  the 
muddy  bottom  very  slowly. 

Economic  Importance.  —  Fresh-water  mussels  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  certain  parts  of  this  country,  especially 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  because  their  shells  are  used  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons.  Often,  also,  pearls  of  con- 
siderable value  are  found  in  fresh-water  bivalves.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  mussels  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  has  led  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  artificially  propagating  them  so  as 
to  restock  the  depleted  waters.  It  seems  probable  that  this  can 
be  done  successfully.  Mussels  are  instrumental  in  purifying 
the  water  in  which  they  live  by  using  as  food  the  organic  particles 
contained  in  it. 

2.  Class  I.    Amphineura 

The  Amphineura  are  marine  mollusks  of  wide  distribu- 
tion. Two  rather  distinct  groups  of  animals  belong  to  this 
class. 

Order  i.  Polyplacophora.  — These  are  the  chitons  (Fig.  179, 
A,  B).  They  are  characterized  by  a  broad,  flat  foot  (B,/),  a 
shell  of  eight  transverse  calcareous  pieces  (A),  and  a  row  of  gills 
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(D,  g)  between  the  mantle  (pa)  and  the  fc»t  {/).  The  mouth  (« 
is  at  one  end  and  the  anus  (a)  at  the  other.  Examples;  Am 
cula,  Trachydermon,  Chiton. 

The  chitons  are  slow-moving  mollusks  which  live  near  the  s 
shore  in  shallow  water.    They  are  usually  herbivorous. 

Order     a.     Aplacophora.  ^  These     are     worm-like    mc 
(Fig.  i7<),C)withouta  shell,  but  with  many  calcified  spicules  ovcr^ 
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\  C,  from  Lankesler 


B.  under  aUF>3 
i;  pa,  ma.a\lt\M 
It.  foot  groove 


the  surface.    The  mantle  surrounds  the  entire  body,  and  the  foot 
lies  in  a  groove  {si).     Eicample:    ChaUxiemui. 

The  Aplacophora  live  on  coral  polyps  and  hydroids,    Thxy 
are  most  abundant  at  a  depth  of  about  fifty  fathoms. 

jt.  Class  II.  Gastropoda 
The  snails,  slugs,  limpets,  and  other  similar  mollusks  belong  I 
big  to  this  class  possess  a  foot,  a  mantle,  and  a  mantle  cavity  J 
comparable  with  those  of  the  mussel  (Fig.  i-ji,  I-II),  but  theyl 
differ  considerably  in  the  form  and  structure  of  their  bodies  u  1 
well  as  in  their  life-histories.  Three  peculiarities  are  characteri»- 1 
tic  of  most  Gastropoda:  (i)  asymmetry,  (a)  a  well-developed  1 
I  bead,  and  (3)  frequently  a  spirally  coiled  shell  formed  o£  onfti 
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A  Land-snail 


External  Features.  —  The  body  of  a  snail  consists  of  a  /um^ 
{Fig.  iSo.Ko.),  neck,  foot  (f),and  visceral  hump.  The  Afurf  bears 
two  pairs  oi  tentacles  (Fit.):  (i)  a  short  anterior  pair  containing 
the  olfactory  nerves,  and  (2)  a  longer  pair  containing  the  eyes. 
The  mouth  (M.)  is  in  front  and  below  the  tentacles,  and  just 
beneath  the  mouth  is  the  opening  of  the  pedal  mucous  gland. 
The/00/  is  broad  and  flat  (F) :  it  is  a  muscular  organ  of  locomo- 
tion with  a  mucous-  ^  ^ 
secreting  integu- 
ment. Both  the 
foot  and  head  may 
be  withdrawn  into 
the  sheil. 

The  spiral  shell 
encloses  the  visceral 
hump,  consisting  of 
parts  of  the  diges- 
tive, circulatory, 
respiratory,  excre- 
tory, and  repro- 
ductive systems. 
The  tnantie  (F^.  180,  Ml.)  lines  the  shell,  and  is  thin  except 
where  it  joins  the  foot;  here  it  forms  a  thick  collar  which 
secretes  most  of  the  shell.  An  opening  beneath  this  collar  is 
the  TEspiralory  aperture  [At)  leading  into  the  mantle  cavity. 
The  anus  (.A)  opens  just  back  of  thb  aperture.  The  genUai 
pore  is  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  Digkstton.  —  The  general  anat- 
omy of  a  snail  is  shown  in  Figure  181.  The  digestive  organs 
include  a  buccal  mass,  arsophagus  [z],  salivary  glands  (j),  crop, 
stomach  {4),  digestive giamls  (5),  intestine,  rectum  (6),  and  aWHi  (7), 

The  food  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  vegetation,  such  as  lettuce. 
This  is  scraped  up  by  a  horny  jaw  or  mandible  and  devoured  after 
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Fig.  180, —  Diagram  showing  the  structure  ot  ■ 
ail.  A,  anus;  Al,  reApicatory  apciture,  the  en- 
ince  to  itiKiitle  cavity  indicated  by  aiTOw;  D.,  iti- 
iline;  F.  toot;  Fll..  tcnlflclcs:  AV.  held;  «..  mouth: 
k.  mantle  cavity;  Ml.,  mantle;  R.ill..  tree  edge  of 
mile;    5^*..  sheU.      (From  Schmeil.) 
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being  rasped  into  fine  particles  by  a  band  of  teeth  termed  the 
radula  (Fig,  182).  The  radula  and  the  cartilages  and  muscles 
that  move  it  backward  and  forward  constitute  the  buccal  mass. 
The  salivary  glands  (Fig.  181,  j)  which  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  crop  pour  their  secretion  by  means  of  the  salivary  duels  into 
the  buccal  cavity,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  food. 

The  ctsophagus  (2)  leads  to  the  crop,  and  from  here  the  food 
enters  the  stomach  (4).  The  two  digestive  glands  (j)  occupy  a 
large  part  of  the  visceral 
hump.  They  secrete  a 
diastatic  ferment  which 
converts  starchy  matters 
into  glucose,  and  are 
comparable  to  the  pan- 
creas in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. This  secretion 
enters  the  stomach  and 
aids  in  digestion.  Ab- 
sorption takes  place 
chiefly  in  the  intestine, 
and  the  fa>ces  pass  out 
through  the  anus  {Fig. 
180,  A;  Fig.  181,7). 

CiRCCLATION     AND 

Respiration.  —  The 
blood  of  the  snail  consists  of  a  colorless  plasma  containing 
corpuscles,  and  serves  to  transport  nutriment,  oxygen,  and 
waste  products  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  The 
heart  ties  in  the  pericardial  cavity  (Fig,  181,  14).  The  muscular 
ventricle  (11)  forces  the  blcwd  through  the  bUxid-vessels  by 
rhythmical  pulsations.  One  large  aorta  arises  at  the  apex  of  the 
ventricle;  this  gi\'es  rise  at  once  to  a  posterior  branch,  which 
supplies  chiefly  the  digestive  gland,  stomach,  and  ovotestis,  and 
an  anterior  bramh  which  carri.'S  blood  to  the  head  and  foot. 
The  blood  passes  from  the  arterial  capillaries  into  venous  capit' 


Fifi,  iaj,--P(irt  al  the  r»duU  o[  Fhyta 
Jnnlinalis.  wilh  central  txxilh  and  two  marginat 
Irrlh  highly  magnified.  (From  the  Cambridge 
Naluntl  Iliiitorv.) 


iAUd«y;  p.  ureWr;   10,  opening  of  uteter;   //.ventricle;   /f ,  ■uridej 
).  opening  o(  ncphridiiim  into   pcricardiuni;    /j,  ovo- 

..  :t  of  ovotBsUs;   17.  albumen  gland;   iS,  female  ductj 

^  ^.fe^Kt:  »■  •permtthec*;  J/.  HaEcllum;  j'J,  icceisory  glands;  ej,  penll; 
i^  *n  (k;  »j.  v«gin«i  J*,  eye  tcnlacle  retracted;  17,  lalerior  tentacle 
~   Buade  which  retracts  bead,  pharynx,  tentacle,  etc.     (Fmn 
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being  rasped  into  fine  particles  by  a  band  of  teeth  termed  the 
radula  (Fig.  182).  The  radula  and  the  cartilages  and  muscles 
that  move  it  backward  and  forward  constitute  the  buccal  mass. 
The  salivary  glands  (Fig.  181,  j)  which  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  crop  pour  their  secretion  by  means  of  the  salivary  ducts  into 
the  buccal  cavity,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  food. 

The  (Esophagus  (2)  leads  to  the  crop^  and  from  here  the  food 
enters  the  stomach  {4).  The  two  digestive  glands  (5)  occupy  a 
large  part  of  the  visceral 
hump.  They  secrete  a 
diastatic  ferment  which 
converts  starchy  matters 
into  glucose,  and  are 
comparable  to  the  pan- 
creas in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. This  secretion 
enters  the  stomach  and 
aids  in  digestion.  Ab- 
sorption takes  place 
chiefly  in  the  intestine^ 
and  the  faeces  pass  out 
through  the  anus  (Fig. 
180,  A\  Fig.  181,  7). 

Circulation  and 
Respiration.  —  The 
blood  of  the  snail  consists  of  a  colorless  plasma  containing 
corpuscles,  and  serves  to  transport  nutriment,  oxygen,  and 
waste  products  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  The 
heart  lies  in  the  pericardial  cavity  (Fig.  181,  14),  The  muscular 
ventricle  (11)  forces  the  blood  through  the  blood-vessels  by 
rhythmical  pulsations.  One  large  aorta  arises  at  the  apex  of  the 
ventricle;  this  gives  rise  at  once  to  a  posterior  branch,  which 
supplies  chiefly  the  digestive  gland,  stomach,  and  ovotestis,  and 
an  anterior  branch  which  carries  blood  to  the  head  and  foot. 
The  blood  passes  from  the  arterial  capillaries  into  venous  capil- 


Fig.  182.  —  Part  of  the  radula  of  Pkysa 
fontinalis,  with  central  tooth  and  two  marginal 
teeth  highly  magnified.  (From  the  Cambridge 
Natural  History.) 
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laria  and  flows  through  these  into  sinuses.  Veins  lead  from 
these  sinuses  to  the  walls  of  the  mantle  cavity,  where  the  blood, 
after  taking  in  oxygen  and  giving  oft  carbon  dioxide,  enters  the 
pulmonary  vein  (Fig.  iSi,  ij)  and  is  carried  to  the  single 
auricle  {12)  and  finally  into  the  ventricle  {11)  again. 

Excretion.  —  The  glandular  kidney  (Fig.  iSi,  S)  lies  near 
the  heart.     Its  duct,  the  ureler  or  rettal  duel  (9) ,  runs  along  beside 
the  rectum  and  opens  (to)  near  the 
anus  {;). 

Nervous  System.  —  Most  of  the 
nervous  tissue  of  the  snail  is  concen- 
trated just  back  of  the  buccal  mass 
and  forms  a  ring  about  the  oesoph- 
agus (Fig.  iSi,  in  black;  Fig.  183), 
If  There  are  five  sets  of  ganglia  and 
four  ganglionic  swellings.  The  supra- 
tFSopliageal  or  cerebral  ganglia  (Fig, 
183,  4)  are  paired  and  He  above  the 
oesophagus.  Nerves  extend  anteri- 
orly from  them,  ending  in  the  two 
buccal  ganglia  (j),  the  two  eyes,  the 
two  ocular  ganglionic  swellings  (j),  the 
11  two  olfactory  ganglionic  swellings,  and 
S«a'C"rbucc^"g»->g'Hon!  the  mouth.  Nerves  called  commis- 
2,  optic  nerve  with  thickened  sures  connect  the  supra -cesophageal 
root  (3)  uiBioE  from  the  cere-  ,.  ...      .,  |.  i_.  <_    i- 

brJ  Binglion  (j);  5.  pedal,  g^ngha  With  the  ganglia  which  \w 
6,  pleural,  ?,  parietal,  fi.  vis-  beneath    the    cesophagus.      Here    are 

eeial  iiangUon,     <From  Lang,     ,  ■  r  i-       1    ■  1  • 

alter  Boimiig  and  Leuckari.)     ^oMT  pairs  of  ganglia  lymg  close  to- 
gether —  the  pedal   (j),  pleural   (6), 
parietal  (7),  and  visceral  (S).    Nerves  pass  from  them  to  the 
visceral  hump  and  the  basal  parts  of  the  biidy. 

Sense-organs.  —  Both  the  foot  and  the  tentacles  are  sensitive 
to  contact,  and  are  liberally  supplied  with  nerves.  Each  long 
tentacle  (Fig.  180,  Fii.)  bears  an  eye.  These  eyes  are  probably 
not  organs  of  sight,  but  only  sensitive  to  light  of  certain  intensities. 
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Many  snails  feed  mostly  at  night,  and  their  eyes  may  be  adapted 
to  dim  light. 

Snails  possess  a  sense  of  smell,  since  some  of  them  are  able  to 
locate  food,  which  is  hidden  from  sight,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches.  We  are  not  certain  where  the  sense  of  smell  is  located, 
but  investigators  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  small  tentacles 
(Fig.  180)  are  the  olfactory  organs.    A  sense  of  taste  is  doubtful. 

There  are  two  organs  of  equilibriimi  (stalocysts) ,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglia.  They  are  minute  vesicles 
containing  a  fluid  in  which  are  suspended  small  calcareous  bodies 
(statoliths).  Nerves  connect  them  with  the  supra-oesophageal 
ganglia. 

Locomotion.  —  The  snail  moves  from  place  to  place  with 
a  gliding  motion.  The  slime  gland  which  opens  just  beneath 
the  mouth  deposits  a  film  of  slime,  and  on  this  the  animal  moves 
by  means  of  wave-like  contractions  of  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibers  of  the  foot.  Snails  have  been  observed  to  travel  two 
inches  per  minute  (Baker). 

Reproduction.  —  Some  gastropods  are  dioecious;  others  are 
moncecious.  Helix  is  hermaphroditic y  but  the  imion  of  two 
animals  is  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs,  since  the 
spermatozoa  of  an  individual  do  not  unite  with  the  eggs  of  the 
same  animal.  The  spermatozoa  arise  in  the  ovotestis  (Fig.  181, 
75);  they  pass  through  the  coiled  hermaphroditic  duct  (16)  and 
into  the  sperm  duct;  they  then  enter  the  vas  deferens  (ig)  and  are 
transferred  to  the  vagina  (25)  of  another  animal  by  means  of  a 
cylindrical  penis  (2j)  which  is  protruded  from  the  genital  pore. 

The  eggs  also  arise  in  the  ovotestis  and  are  carried  through  the 
hermaphroditic  duct;  they  receive  material  from  the  albumen 
gland  {if)  and  then  pass  into  the  uterine  canal ;  they  move  from 
here  down  the  oviduct  (18)  into  the  vagina  {25),  where  they  are 
fertilized  by  spermatozoa  which  were  transferred  to  the  seminal 
receptacle  (20)  by  another  snail.  In  almost  all  other  land  pul- 
monates  impregnation  is  mutual,  each  animal  acting  during 
copulation  as  both  male  and  female. 


.   Gaslropodi 

Classificadon.  —  There  is  considerable  diversity  among  gas- 
tropods both  in  form  and  structure.  The  chief  characteristics 
used  in  dividing  them  into  groups  are  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  method  of  respiration  and  structure  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  the  condition  of  the  sexual  organs. 
There  are  two  subclasses,  each  containing  two  orders. 

Subclass  I.  Strkptohedra.  —  Ditecious  Gastropoda  with 
visceral  connectives  usually  twisted  into  a  figure  8;  the  heart  is 
usually  posterior  to  the  gills. 

Order  i.  Aspidobranchia.  Streptonedka  with  usually  two 
gills,  two  auricles,  and  two  ncphridia.  Examples:  Acmaa 
(limpet),  Haliotis  (ear-shell),  Margarita. 

Older  3.  Pectinibranchifl.  Streptoneura  with  one  kidney, 
one  auricle,  and  one  gill.  Examples:  LUlorina,  Sycolypus  (Fig. 
i86,  A),  Crepidula  (Fig.  tS6,  B),  Urosalpinx. 

Subclass  Vt.  Euthymbura.  Monoecious  Gastropoda  with 
visceral  connectives  not  twisted  (Fig,  183);  the  gill  when  present 
is  posterior  to  the  heart. 

Order  i.  Opisthobranchia.  Marine  Euthyneitra  usually 
with  a  gill  and  mantle.     Examples:    Bulla,  Clione,  Doris. 

Order  2.  Pulmonata.  Land  and  fresh-water  EuTHYNEUltA 
which  breathe  air;  gill  usually  aborted  and  mantle  cavity  con- 
vertol  into  a  lung.  Examples:  HrUx,  Polygyra  (Fig.  185,  C), 
LymHtBa  (Fig.  185,  0),  Limax  (Fig.  184),  Physa  (Fig.  185,  D), 
PlanorUs  {Fig.  185.  B). 

Air-breathing  Gastropods.  —  The  air-breathing  gastropods 
belong  chiefly  to  the  order  Pulmonata,  and  inhabit  fresh  water 
or  live  on  land.  The  slugs  also  live  on  land,  but  are  without  a 
well-developed  shell.  Umax  maximus  (Fig.  184)  is  a  large  slug. 
It  was  introduced  from  Europe  and  is  now  more  or  less  of  a  pest 
in  greenhouses  because  of  its  fondness  for  green  leaves.  The 
shcU  of  Umax  Is  a  thin  plate  embedded  in  the  mantle. 

Three  common  fresh-water  snails  with  shells  are  Physa,  Lynh 
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and  Planorbis.     Pkysa  (Fig.  185,  D)  lives  in  ponds  an^j 
brooks  and  feeds  on  vegetable  matter.    It  is  a  sinislral  snail, 
Hince  if  the  shell  is  held 
BO  that  the  opening  faces 
the  observer  and  the  spire      .^^^^-Tr--^~r 
points  upward,  the  aper- 
ture will  be  on  the  left, 
LymtKea  (Fig,  185,  G)  is 
the  common  pond-snail. 
Its  shell  is  coiled  in  an 
opposite  direction   from 
that   of    Pkysa    and    is 
called    dextral.      Both 
Pkysa  and  Lymnaa  usu- 
ally come  to  the  surface 
to  breathe.     In  dry  weather  many  snails  have  the  power  of  se- 
creting a  mucous  epiphragm  over  the  mouth  of  the  shell  so  as  to 


.1  History.) 


Fio.  iBG.  —  Two 
A,  Symlypui  raiii 
(A,  from  Dttvenporl 


prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  their  bodies      Plan- 
orbis  (Fig.  185,  B)  differs  from  Phvsa  and  Lymnaa  in  having  a 
shell  coiled  m  one  plane 
like  a  ftatchspHng 

Marine  Gastropods  — 
The  majority  of  the 
manne  gastropods  have 
shells  but  many  of  them 
do  not  some  of  the 
latter  are  called  nudi 
brancks  LtUortna  hi 
torea  the  penwmkle  is 
A  \erj  common  shelled 
snail  on  the  \orth  At- 
lantic sea-shore.  It  was 
introduced  from  Europe, 
where  in  many  localities 
it  is  used  as  an  article  of 
food  by  the  natives.  In  Crepidula  (Fig.  186,  B)  the  spiral  has 
almost  disappeared,  and  the  shell  is  boatlike.  Acmaa,  the 
limpet,  is  a  sea-snail  modified  so  as  to  cling  closely  to  rocks.  Its 
shell  is  conical.  In  Europe  limpets  are  used  as  food.  Sycotypus 
{Fig.  186,  A)  is  a  very  large  marine  gastro- 
pod that  lives  in  shallow  water  and  feeds 
on  other  mollusks.  UKsalfilnx,  the  oyster 
drill,  and  several  other  marine  snails,  make 
a  practice  of  boring  through  the  thick  shells 
of  oysters  and  other  bivalves  with  their 
radulas  and  taking  out  the  soft  body  of 
the  victims  through  the  hole. 

The  term  nudibranch  is  applied  to  certain 
shell-less  marine   gastropods.    The   nudl- 
branchs    resemble    the    terrestrial    slugs ; 
they  do  not  breathe  air,  however,  but  take  J^^^^'i^J^  JJ^ 
oxygen  from  the  water  by  means  of  naked  Dsvenport.) 
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Eolis  (Fig.  187)  and  Dendronotl 


gills,  or  through  the  i 
arc  common  genera. 

The  shelled  marine  Gasthopoda  usually  breathe  by  means  ol 
gills.  In  Sycotypus,  for  example,  there  is  a  trough-like  extension 
of  the  collar,  the  siphon,  which  leads  a  current 
of  water  into  the  mantle  cavity  where  the  giil 
is  situated.  The  direction  of  this  current  of 
water  prevents  contamination  by  the  faces 
and  excretory  products. 

4.  Class  III.  Scaphopoda 
This  class  contains  only  a  few  aberrant 
marine  mollusks  called  looth  shells.  The 
mantle  forms  a  tube  around  the  body  and 
secretes  a  crescent- shaped  tubular  calcareous 
shell  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 
SoUi  ends  of  the  shell  are  open.  The  fool 
(Fig.  188, y),  which  is  used  for  boring  in  the 
sand,  can  be  protruded  from  the  larger 
anterior  aperture.  The  head  is  rudimentary, 
but  a  radula  is  present.  Eyes  and  a  heart 
are  absent.  The  sexes  are  separate.  Ex- 
ample: Dentalium  (Fig.  188). 


5,   Class  IV.     Pelecypoda 


lural   His- 
lury,     after    Lacue- 

Duthitra.) 


The  Pelecypoda  or  Lamellibkanchiata, 
as  they  are  often  called,  are  the  mussels, 
clams,  oysters,  and  other  bivalves.  They 
are  simple  in  structure  and  therefore  favorite  mollusks  for  lab- 
oratory dissection  (pp.  243  to  251),  but  are  probably  less  prim- 
itive than  the  Gastropoda.  They  do  not  possess  a  head  or 
radula.  The  mantle  is  bilobed  and  secretes  a  bivalve  shell.  The 
gills  are  usually  lamellate. 

The  Pelecypoda  are  all  aquatic  and  mostly  marine.    The^ 
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feed  :>D  minute  organisms.  Most  of  them  burrow  into  the  Sana 
or  mud;  a  few  bore  ca\-ities  for  themselves  in  calcareous  rocks; 
and  still  others  are  sessile,  like  the  oyster.  Some  Pelecvtoda 
li\'e  commensally  or  parasitically  on  or  in  the  bodies  of  asddians, 
sponges,  and  echinoderms. 

ClusiflMtioo.  —  The  Pelec^toda  are  divided  into  four  orders 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  gills. 

Order  i.  Protobranchia  (Fig.  189,  .\).  Pelecypoda  with 
plate-like  gill  filaments  (r,  i)  which  are  not  reflected;   mantle 


Fig.  i!lu.    -  MurjilioltiRy  uf  tliv  cilU  of  I'ELECvpniiA.  seen  diagrammatically 

In  M.-Cli(in.       A,  I'KOTOBKANI'lllA.       B.  FtUltKASI'tllA.       C,  Kul.AMELLIBRAHCHIA. 

D,  SlCVTIRiANCHiA.  f,  r,  vxltTiial  row  of  filumrnts;  i,  i,  internal  row  of  SU- 
munls;  t'.  external  tciw  or  ])lnlu  fuldi'il  liaik;  i'.  intcrnat  row  folded  back; 
f,  font;  m.  mtnllc;  i.  wptum;  t,  visi-i-ral  miisa.  (Krom  the  Cumbridgc  Natural 
Hislury,  after  LanxO 

cavity  not  divided  into  two  parts.  Examples:  Nucula,  Leda, 
Yoldk. 

Order  2.  Fillbranchia  {Fig.  180,  B).  Pelecypoda  with  gill 
filaments  reflected  und  united  by  ciliary  junctions.  Exan^es: 
Area,  Mytilus,  Modiula,  Peden. 

Order  3.  Eulamellibranchia  (Fig.  i8q,  C).  Pelecyfoda 
with  gill  filaments  forming  plates  or  lamells.  Examples:  Oslrea, 
Cyclas,  Unto,  Anodimta,  Afaclra,  Venus,  Mya,  Teredo  (Fig.  190), 
Solai. 

Order  4.  Septibranchia  (Fig.  iSq,  D).  Pelecypoda  with 
^Us  transformed  intu  a  muscular  septum  (s)  and  not  functioning 
aa  nspinXoiy  urgan.s.    Examples:  SUenid,  Cuspidaria. 
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Economic  Importance.  —  Several  of  the  Pelecypoda  are  of 
considerable  importance  as  food  for 
man.  The  most  valuable  are  the 
oyster  and  the  long-neck  or  soft-sheU 
dam.  Razor-shells,  hen-clams,  mus- 
sels, scallops,  and  a  number  of  other 
bivalves  are  also  eaten. 

The  oyster,  Oslrea  virgmiana,  in- 
habits the  shallow  water  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to 
Florida.  It  is  attached  to  rocks  and 
other  objects  by  its  left  valve,  and 
does  not  move  about  in  the  adult 
Stage.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster- 
beds  are  large  and  important.  The 
value  of  the  oyster  industry  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  nuUion  dollars  annually. 
Oysters  lay  an  enormous  number  of 
^gs.  Professor  Brooks  placed  the 
number  for  a  single  female  in  one 
season  at  nine  million  or  more. 
Those  eggs  which  are  fertilized  and 
not  eaten  by  fishes  and  other  animals 
develop  into  free-swimming  larva; 
which  soon  become  fixed  to  some 
object  and  grow  into  the  adults. 
The  larvae  are  preyed  upon  by  many 
animals,  esjKciaily  crabs  (Chap.XIII). 
Those  that  reach  the  adult  stage 
may  be  attacked  by  starfishes 
(p.  196),  boring  snails  (p.  260), 
qxinges  (p.  106),  and  parasites. 

The  value  of  the  pearl-button  in- 


,    pallets; 


dustry  has  already  been  mentioned    Habiiu.1 


timber.  J 
phons;  T 
of  shell, 
iridge  Natuiil  History,  aftei 


V,   valvei 
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(if.  2^tf.  PeaH-Mon^  tbeniild  also  be  noUcL  P^arb  are  pro- 
6nfjA  f/y  s«cretir^»  frf  the  mantk  annind  a  ibre%n  sofasuncc. 
•tjch  a*  a  gram  'jf  land  or  a  parasitic  wonn.  The  PEix:cn>oai 
(A  the  Persian  Gulf  yield  the  finest  pearls. 

f ;ne  Jj4valve^  the  shipworm,  T^ofo  Mvo/ir  (Fig.  19c  .  is  in- 
juriTAfS  Uj  ships  and  piles.  It  burrows  into  the  wood  with  its 
shell,  sr/meifanes  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 

6.  Class  V.    Cephalopoda 

The  Cephalopoda  are  the  squids,  octopods,  and  nautilL  They 
are  amstructed  on  the  same  fundamental  plan  as  other  moUusks 
(Fig.  172,  III),  but  are  xrry  different  m  form  and  habits. 

4.  Th  Cmmm  Squid  —  Loligo 

Ixiligo  pealH  (yif>  loO  »  one  of  the  common  squids  found 
along  the  eastern  a>wI  ^^  N^^th  America  from  Maine  to  South 
('an>lina.  Tt  p«**k(>^  R^t*  i»  ^'^^^P  water  during  the  winter, 
hut  aNnit  May  1  *  <«tw  *httllow  water  in  large  schools  to  lay 
its  c^sjfs.  S^^"**  *^  ^^  ^^^^'^  cix>noniic  imi^rtance,  since  they 
im^  ir^i  *>  '^^'^  K^'  k1^w«^  «"<•  Italians,  and  as  bait  for  line  and 
tm«^'  »r*i»*.  ^f^  *^"^'  ^^*  '^"**"  ^^^^'  Crustacea,  and  other 
^,f^  aw4  ift  ^«^  iViwfeh  1\hhI  for  an!  and  other  large  fish. 

*l*Wi«t  «#•  lf%!N**Miy^       •'•^^'  '^^'y  *»^  ^^^0  is  spindle- 

t;hriN»*'    >hV^  x^^^w^w^Vft  th^nl>^h  the  water  the  morphological 

\^ir^  >i#«^V  ^  ^^N^'^>  -Antrnxr  ^Kig.  igi,  1');  the  dorsal  sur- 

fj,f^  *^  NtW****  vi*'^  ^^'  Anterior  surfaix*  is  dorsal  (A);  and 

.  ,  S^Hf^^^  ^'^^^^V  *^  \%'^^t^^l  V  '*^'     The  skifi  may  change  color 

^^.  :V*#M**^  ^  '^'^  Wwi^^h  \>hite,  at  others,  mottled  red  or 

^  A%  mV^wM^^*^  ^"^  ''^^^  v^V  »0K  >  ^  ;)  and  n  funnel  (j). 

Pi^.i  >  ^^  ^"^^  *^^'  ^'*^'  '^'  *^  '^^^'*  ^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  tentacles  (6), 

,j^^\fff^  "w^^  ^'^  '"^^^^  '^'^^^^  ^^^'^  tontaoli^  arc  proN-ided  with 

JLMN     '5^''  *^'*^^  *'^'  \^N^>*»\J  U>e^thor  and  used  for  steering 

'^  liww  ^^%<  v^^^  CA^^uring  pirv  the  tentacles  ara 
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extended,  seize  the  victim  with  their  suckers,  ind  draw  it  back 
to  the  arms,  which  hold  it  firmly  to  the  mouth.  The  funnel  (j) 
is  a  muscular  tube  extending  out  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  mantle  collar  (2,  p) 
beneath  the  head  (4),  Water  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  d 
mantle  cavity  (Fig. 
192,  Af.C)  through 
it.  The  funnel  is 
the  principal  steer- 
ing organ;  if  it  is 
directed  forward, 
the  jet  of  water 
passed  through  it 
propels  the  animal 
backward;  if  di- 
rected backward, 
the  animal  is  pro- 
pelled forward. 

A  thick  muscular 
mantle  encloses  the 
visceral  mass  and 
mantle  cavity.  It 
terminates  ven- 
trally  in  a  collar 
(Fig.  191,  2,  p) 
which  articulates 
with  the  visceral 
mass  and  funnel 
by  three  pairs  of 
interlocking  sur- 
faces. Water  is  drawn  into  the  mantle  cavity  at  the  edge  of 
the  collar  by  the  expansion  of  the  mantle  and  forced  out  through 
the  fimnel  by  the  contraction  of  the  mantle.  On  each  side  of 
the  animal  is  a  triangular  fin-like  projection  of  the  muitle 


Fig.  191. — The  squid, 
Loligo  pealii,  side  view. 
A,  anterior;  Z>,  dorsal; 
P,  posterior;  V,  ventral. 
J,  fin;  2t  edge  of  mantle; 
3,  siphon;  4,  head; 
S,  arm;  d,  long  arm  with 
suckers;  7,  arm;  8,  eye; 
Q,  edge  of  mantle.  (From 
Williams.) 


Fig.  192.  —  Diagram 
showing  the  structure  of 
the  squid,  Loligo  pealii. 
A^f  arm;  A\  long  arm 
with  suckers;  An,  anus; 
Ca,  cecum;  E,  eye; 
G«,  gill;  Go,  gonad; 
IS,  ink-sac;  LV,  liver; 
M.  C,  mantle  cavity ; 
iV«,nephridium;  PA,  phar* 
ynx;  Pn,  pen;  5«,  siphon; 
5/,  stomach;  SiV,  valve 
of  siphon.-  (From  Wil- 
liams.) 
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(Fig.  191,  j);  these  fins  may  propel  the  squid  slowly  fbrwaid 
or  backward  by  their  undulatory  movements,  or  may  change 
the  direction  of  the  squid's  progress  by  strong  upward  or 
downward  strokes. 

The  shell  or  pen  of  Ldigo  (Fig.  192,  Pti)  is  a  feather-shiq)ed 
plate  concealed  beneath  the  skin  of  the  back  (anterior 
surface). 

The  true  head  is  the  short  region  between  the  arms  and  the 
mantle  collar;  it  contains  two  large  eyes  (£). 

The  digestive  system  includes  a  pharynx  or  buccal  mass  (Fig. 
192,  Ph)i  (esophagus,  salivary  glands ,  stomach  (St),  cacum  {Ca)^ 
intestine,  rectum,  inksac  (IS),  liver,  and  pancreas.  There  are  two 
powerful  chitinous  jaws  in  the  pharynx;  they  resemble  a  par- 
n)t'»  beak  inverted,  and  are  moved  by  strong  muscles.  A  rod- 
ula  is  alno  present.  Two  salivary  glands  lie  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  thr  pharynx,  and  one  is  embedded  in  the  ventral  end  of  the 
lii*er:  they  all  pour  their  secretions  into  the  mouth.  The  oesoph- 
agUM  Icadn  from  the  pharynx  through  the  liver  and  into  the  stom- 
ach. doHcly  connected  with  the  muscular  stomach  is  the  large, 
thin  walled  cnfcum.  Food  is  probably  partially  digested  in  the 
Utoinath  l)y  fluids  brought  in  from  the  pancreas  and  liver;  it 
thon  imHHrH  into  the  caecum,  where  digestion  is  completed  and 
a)>mtrptli)n  takrs  place.  Bones  and  other  indigestible  material 
Aff  (ontMl  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  and  out  through 
th<»«»MN.v  (.-In). 

Th«»  W'Nw/  of  the  squid  is  contained  in  a  double,  closed  vascular 
IO^*«t^nv  Arterial  hlixxl  is  forced  by  a  muscular  systemic  heart 
h\*ll  l^r^*  **'  ^'***  '**^^'y  ^^y  ^^^^^  aorta:  (i)  anterior,  (2)  posterior, 
AHi(  l>0  Itt^tdtttl.  It  passes  from  arterial  capillaries  into  venous 
^4Mi*i^^^  An«l  thence  into  the  large  veins.  From  these  it  enters 
tV  vi||t^^  <^*^^l  '**^^  hramhial  hearts,  and  is  then  forced  into  the 
1^  ^^ixWVUh  the  hramhial  arteries.  In  the  gills  the  blood  is 
iM^lf^t  A^^^'  '"^  tinully  carried  by  the  branchial  veins  back  to  the 

tlM^  AVf  (^^^  m^^  '^  ^^^  9q}3id  (Fig.  192,  Gi).    The  water 
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^P    which  enters  the  mantle  cavity  flows  over  them,  supplying  oxy- 
^f    gen  to  the  blood  and  carrying  away  carbon  dioxide. 

The  two  nephridia  or  kidneys  (Fig.  192,  Ne)  are  white  trian- 
gular bodies  extending  forward  from  the  region  of  the  branchial 
hearts  and  opening  on  either  side  of  the  intestine  at  the  ends  of 

t    small  papillae. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  number  of  ganglia  mostly  in 
the  head.     The  principal  ones  are  the  supra- cesophageal,  in- 
fra-cesophageal,  suprabuccal,  infrabuccal, 
stellate,  and  optic  ganglia. 
The  sensory  organs  are  two  very  highly 

»  developed  eyes,  two  statocysts,  and  prob- 
ably an  olfactory  organ.  The  statocysts 
are  two  vesicles  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
head ;  each  contains  a  concretion,  the 
statolith,  and  is  probably  an  organ  of 
equilibrium.      The    eyes    (Fig.    192,    £ ; 

iFig.  IQ3)  are  large  and  somewhat  similar 
superficially  to  those  of  vertebrates  (com- 
pare Fig.  193  with  Fig.  351).  Just  behind 
the  eye  is  a  fold  which  projects  back- 
ward under  the  collar,  and  is  probably 
olfactory. 
Squids  are  either  male  or  female.  The 
reproductive  organs  (Fig,  iqz.  Go)  of  the  GrEiiacher.) 
male    are    the   testis,   a    vas   deferens,   a 

spermatophoric  sac,  which  contains  sperms  bound  together  into 
bundles  called  spermatopkores,  and  a  copulatory  organ,  the  penis. 
The  female  organs  are  an  ovary,  oviduct,  oviditcal  gland,   and 

Inidamental  glatid. 
b.  Cephalopoda  in  General 
ClasBiflcation.  —  The  Cephalopoda  may  be  divided  into  two 
orders  according  to  the  number  of  gills,  kidneys,  and  auricles, 
and  the  character  of  the  shell. 


Fig.  I9J,  — DiBgram  of 
the  eye  of  a.  squid,  LoliiB, 
a. a. I.  anterior  optic  clum- 
ber; .:,  corneB;  .>,  iria; 
I.  lens;  /',  citernBl  poitjon 
u[  lens;  «;.{,  optic  s">- 
glion ;  p.a.c,  posterior 
optic  chamber;  r,  letini. 
(From  the  Cambridge 
History,     after 
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Ordcc  I.  Tetnbftachio.  Cephalopoda  with  four  gills,  four 
kidneys,  and  four  auricles;  with  a  large,  external  shell;  no 
suckers;  and  very  short  arms.     Examplet  XautUus  (Fig.  i94).J 


7l0.  tm,  — Thi  chlmbered  n>uti]us,  NaulUus  pompUius.  i,  lut  com- 
plelcd  chambsr  of  ihell;  i,  hcmd  p»rt  of  foot;  3.  shell  muscle;  j,  mnntle  cui 
•way  to  expoK,  f,  the  pinhole  eye;  6,  outer  wull  of  shell,  partly  cut  away  to 
ihow  rhiimbcrs;  7,  siphon;  S,  lobca  of  tool;  0.  funnel.  (From  Shipley  and 
MacBrldc,  after  Kerr.) 

Order  2.    Dibranchia.     Cephalopoda  with  two  gills,   two 
kidneys,  and  two  auricles;   with  shell  enveloped  by  the  mantle; 
and  long  arms  provided  with 
suckers. 

Suborder  I.  Decapoda. 
Dibranchia  with  ten  arms 
—  two  long  and  eight  short. 
Examples:  Loligo  {Fig.  191), 
Ommaslrcphes,  Rossia. 

Suborder   z.      Oclopoda. 
Dibranchia  with  eight  arms 
of  equal  length.     Examples: 
(    _  Octofms  {Flf^.  igb),  A Uoposus. 

■^     '  r  Nautai.  — There  are  only 

'*■  p"^   a  few  living  species  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  XaittUus  ia 
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rthe  order  Tetrabranchia.  The  chambered  or  pearly  nautilus^,) 
li'autUus  pompUius  (Fig.  194),  lives  on  the  bottom  of  the  s 
near  certain  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  shell  is  spirally  ,i 
coiled  in  one  plane  and  is  composed  of  compartments  (/)  of  J 
different  sizes,  which  were  occupied  by  the  animal  in  successiva  j 
stages  in  its  growth.  The  compartments  are  Oiled  with  gas  I 
and  are  connected 
by  a  calcareous 
tube  in  wWch  is  a 
cylindrical  growth 
of  the  animal  called 
the  siphuncle  (Fig. 
194,  7).  The  gas 
in  the  compart- 
ments counterbal- 
ances the  weight  of 
the  shell. 

Octopods.— The 
OcTOPODA  differ 
from  the  decapods, 
•  like  Loligo,  in  the 
absence  of  the  two  1 
long  tentacular  | 
arms  (Fig,  191,  6). 

The  paper  nautilus,  Argonauta  argo  (Fig,  195),  is  an  octopod, 
the  female  of  which  secretes  a  delicate,  slightly  coiled  shell. 
The  octopus  or  devil-fish,  Octopus  vulgaris  (Fig.  196),  lives  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  West  Indies.  It  may  reach  a  length  of 
over  ten  feet  and  a  weight  of  seventy-five  pounds.  Devil- 
fishes have  been  accused  of  serious  attacks  on  man,  but  are  prob- 
.  ably  not  so  bad  as  generally  supposed. 

MOLLUSCA   TN   GENERAL 

Morphology.  —  The     Mollcsca    are    unsegmented,    triplo- 
^Uastic  animals  with  bilateral  symmetry  (except  in  most  of  the 
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Gastkofoda  and  cntim  Pelecypqiu).  There  is  QsmJIy  a 
ventnl  musciilar  foot,  a  mantk  fold,  a  ndula,  and  a  ocslom. 
The  shcH,  if  present,  fe  usually  univahx,  bivalve,  ci^t-parted, 
or  pcn~shaped. 

The  bodies  ci  moDusks  aie  soft  (Lat  mollis  «  soft)  and  gen- 
eraUy  co\'ered  by  a  slimy  int^ument  They  are  therefore 
fitted  for  life  in  the  water  or  in  moist  places.  In  most  cases  the 
body  b  supported  and  protected  by  a  skdl.  As  shown  in  Figure 
172,  thefooi  is  present  in  all  moUusks,  but  is  varioitsly  modified; 
it  enables  the  mussel  to  plow  its  way  through  the  sand,  the  snaO 
to  glide  along,  and  the  squid  to  swim  through  the  water  and  cap- 
ture its  prey.  The  manUe  is  a  f dd  of  the  body-wall  whidi  secretes 
the  shdL  If  there  are  two  lobes,  a  bi\'alve  shdl  is  produced,  as 
in  the  mussel  If  only  one  lobe  is  present,  a  univalve  shell 
is  formed,  as  in  snails.  The  shape  of  the  animal  does  not 
depend  upon  the  shell  so  much  as  upon  the  mantle  whidi 
secretes  it 

The  MoLLUSCA  possess  a  distinct  cadom  which  is  usually 
recognizable  in  the  adult  as  (i)  the  pericardial  caNity,  and  (2)  the 
cavities  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

Metabolism.  —  Mollusks  eat  both  vegetable  and  animal  food. 
Jaws  are  present  in  many  of  them,  especially  the  gastropods  and 
cephalopods.  A  rasping  organ,  the  radula  (Fig.  182),  exists  in 
the  buccal  cavity  of  many  mollusks;  it  consists  of  rows  of  chi- 
tinous  teeth  which  tear  up  the  food  by  being  drawn  across  it  In 
the  stomach  the  food  is  acted  upon  by  secretions  from  the  liver, 
which  is  physiologically  a  hepato-pancreas,  and  may  also  excrete 
waste  products  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  cavities  which  contain  the  blood  represent  the  htemoccd. 
The  blood  is  forced  through  these  cavities  by  the  musoilar  con- 
tractions of  the  heart.  Oxygen,  absorbed  food,  and  excretory  sub- 
stances are  transported  by  it.  Respiration  takes  place  either  in 
the  gills  or  in  the  mantle.  Most  of  the  fresh- water  and  land- 
snails  (pulmonale  gastropods)  take  air  into  the  mantle  cavity, 
which  thus  serves  the  purpose  of  a  lung.    The  Pelecypoda, 
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e  gastropods  breathe  mainly  by  means 


■  Cephalopoda,  and 
of  gills, 

Reproduction.  —  No  cases  of  asexual  reproduction  have  been 
reported  in  mollusks.  The  sexes  are  usually  separate,  though 
the  members  of  one  entire  subclass  of  Gastropoda  {Euthy- 
NECRa)  are  hermaphroditic.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  some 
moilusks  is  ver^'  great ;  for  example,  9,000,000  in  the  oyster.  In 
all  such  cases  the  eggs  are  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  the  ocean 


I 


FlO.  IQ7. — Stages  in  the  developmcn 
^ore  lUgE.  /,  loot:  A.  flagellum:  m.  moutti:  pac.  p 
B.  veliger  slige,  ijo  hours  old.  /,  rudinientatj  foot;  op,  opetculum;  1*,  shell; 
I,  V,  velum.  (A,  frum  LsnkeMer's  Tieatiw,  after  Patteo;  B.  fiom  the  Cam- 
bridge NRIurnl  History,  ader  Patten.) 

waves  and  to  numerous  enemies,  and  also  pass  through  a  meta- 
morphosis after  hatching.  Other  mollusks  lay  very  few  eggs, 
for  example,  Lymnaa,  twenty  to  one  hundred  ;  Helix,  forty  to  one 
hundred ;  and  Paludina,  about  fifteen.  These  are  terrestrial  or 
fresh-water  species  whose  eggs  produce  young  in  the  adult  form, 
or,  as  in  Paludina,  the  eggs  hatch  within  the  body  of  the  parent 
The  devehpmftU  of  the  eggs  of  most  mollusks  includes  a  tro- 
chophore  stage  (Fig.  197,  A)  which  becomes  a  veliger  larva  {Fig. 
197,  B),  so  called  because  of  the  presence  of  a  band  of  cilia,  the 
(r),in  front  of  the  mouth.    The  velum  is  an  organ  of  loco- 


r»r3 
motic 
since 
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motion  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  dispersion  of  the  species, 
since  with  its  help  the  lanse  may  travel  long  distances.  The 
primary  germ-layers  {ectoderm  and  entoderm)  arise  either  by  the 
invagination  of  a  blaslula  (Fig.  198,  B)  or  by  the  growing  over 
of  certain  cells  [epihole,  Fig.  198.  C).  The  mesoderm  originates 
in  two  primitive  mesoderm  cells  derived  from  one  of  the  larger 


FlQ  igS  —  StBgci  ID  tbc  development  at  molluski'  eggs.  A.  cleavftge  ol 
the  egg  of  CrepidtUa    showing  the  ongia  of  the  Brst  mesodermic  celt    (mti). 

■bowing  gaslrulutlon  by  Che  Invaginat  on  of  s  blasluii  (embolic),  hmj..  meso- 
derm bands  »d  stchenteron  r  elum  C,  nil  embryo  o(  Crepiiula,  showing 
ep  bohc   gaatrulal  un      bt    blastopo  e  ectoderm;    en.  entoderm,     {A  and 

C,  [rom  Lanknier  s  TicaX  se  after  Conkho     B,  from  Korachelt  and  Heider,  alter 

cells  (macromeres)  of  the  cleavage  stage  (Fig.  198,  A,  mcs). 
Two  mesoderm  bands  (Fig.  198,  B,  mes)  are  produced  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  primitive  mesoderm  tells. 

The  Position  of  the  Molluske  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  —  We 
are  not  at  all  certain  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Phylum  MoLLtrscA 
to  other  phyla.  Some  investigators  have  sought  to  derive  the 
mollusks  from  turbellarian-like  ancestors.  Considerable  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  presence  uf  a  trochc^hore  in  the  de- 
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velopmental  history  of  certain  mollusks,  and  many  embryolo- 
gists  are  inclined  to  consider  this  stage  an  indication  of  the  ances- 
tral condition.  According  to  this  view,  the  mollusks,  annelids, 
and  other  animals  which  pass  through  a  trochophore  stage  in 
their  ontogeny  were  all  derived  from  a  similar  ancestral  form. 


CHAPTER    Xm 
I^YLUM   ARTHROPODA 

I.    iNTHODUCnON 

The  Asthrofoda  (Gr.  arthron,  a  joint;  pous,  a  foot)  are  the 
crayfishes,  water-fleas,  barnacles,  centipedes,  millipedes,  scor- 
pions, spiders,  mites,  and  insects.  All  of  these  animals  have  a 
common  plan  of  construction,  as  shown  in  Figure  199,  The  body 
con^ts  of  a  series  of  segments  some  or  all  of  which  bear  jointed 


1  ArtliTopod. 

^art;  if,  moutbpuu; 
1;  b5,  oS,  suptB-  and 


appendages  {G).  The  body  is  covered  by  a  chitinous  exoskele- 
ton  (jA)  secreted  by  the  cells  just  beneath  it.  Within  the  body 
is  a  central  tube,  the  alimentary  canal  (D),  with  an  anterior 
mouth  opening  (at  M)  and  a  posterior  anal  opening.  Dorsal 
to  the  alunentary  canal  is  a  blood-vessel  called  the  heart  (B), 
and  ventral  to  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  nerve-cord  (AT). 
Tliere  is  a  ganglionic  mass,  the  brain  (oS),  dorsally  situated  in 
the  head. 

The  Phylum  Asthsopoda  includes  a  greater  number  of  spedes 
tiuu  all  of  the  other  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom  combined. 
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This  number  is  estimated  at  from  one  million  up,  although  only 
about  four  himdred  thousand  species  have  been  described. 

Economically  certain  members  of  this  phylum  are  of  great  im- 
portance. We  need  only  mention  the  lobster  as  an  article  of 
food,  the  honey-bee  as  a  producer  of  honey  and  beeswax,  the  silk- 
worm as  the  source  of  silk,  the  gypsy-moth  caterpillar  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  trees,  and  the  mosquito  and  housefly  as  carriers  of 
disease  germs. 

The  Arthropoda  may  be  grouped  for  convenience  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — 

Phylum  Arthropoda.  Crayfish,  Crabs,  Centipedes,  In- 
sects, Spiders,  Scorpions,  Ticks.  Triploblastic,  bilaterally 
symmetrical  animals;  anus  present;  coelom  poorly  developed; 
segmented,  somites  usually  more  or  less  dissimilar;  paired, 
jointed  appendages  present  on  all  or  a  part  of  the  somites; 
chitinous  exoskeleton. 

Section  A.  Branchiata.  Mostly  aquatic  Arthropoda 
usually  breathing  by  means  of  gills. 

Class  I.  Crustacea.  Examples:  crayfish  (Fig.  202),  water- 
flea  (Fig.  211),  bamade  (Fig.  214),  sow-bug  (Fig.  220). 

Section  B.  Tracheata.  Air-breathing  Arthropoda  with 
tracheae  (Fig.  243). 

Division  i.  Protracheata.  Primitive  tracheates  which  pos- 
sess nephridia  and  other  annelid  characteristics,  and  tracheae  and 
other  insect  characteristics. 

Class  n.     Onychophora.    Example:    Peripatus  (Fig.  228). 

Division  2,  Antennata,  Tracheates  with  one  pair  of  an- 
tennae (Fig.  250). 

Class  m.  Myriapoda.  Antennata  with  many  similar  1^. 
Examples:  centipedes  (Fig.  233),  millipedes  (Fig.  232). 

Class  IV.  Insecta.  Antennata  with  three  pairs  of  legs,  and 
usually  wings.  Examples:  grasshopper  (Fig.  249),  honey-bee 
(Fig.  236). 

Division  j.  Arachnida,  Tracheates  without  antennae,  and 
with  tracheae,  book  lungs,  or  book  gills. 
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ClasE  V.    Arachnida.     Examples:  scorpion  (Fig.  31S},  spider 
(Fig.  313),  mite  (Fig.  32a),  king-crab  (Fig.  327). 

2.   Class  I.     Crustacea 

ka.  The  Crayfish  —  Cambarus 
The  crayfish  is  abundant  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  the  eastern  United  States  Cambarus  qffinis  is  common. 
Cambarus  virilis  is  plentiful  in  the  Middle  states.  The  European 
crayfish  is  Aslacus  {Potomobius)  fiuviatilis.  The  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  these  three  species  as  well  as  of  the  lobster  agree 
except  in  minor  de- 
tails, and  the  fol- 
lowing account  may 
be  used  as  a  de- 
scription of  any  of 
them. 

Crayfishes  usu- 
a  lly  hide  by  day  un- 
der rocks  or  logs  at 
the  bottom  of  ponds 
and  streams.  They 
may  be  captured  by 
hand,  with  a  net,  or 
with  a  string  baited 
,ai  with  a  piece  of  meat 
n;  They  thrive  in  an 
^  j  atiuarium,  and  their 
-B-  entire  life-history 
. )  may  be  observed 
in  the  laboratory. 
The  yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of  lobsters  available  for 
food,  and  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  crayfishes,  will 
undoubtedly  soon  make  it  worth  while  to  raise  the  latter  for 


FiO.  »oo.  —  Transverse  seLiion  through  !hc 
domea  of  the  cr&yash.  DA,  dorsal  abdoc 
artery ;  Eil.  eiteiiHir  muscles  of  the  abdut 
EP.  cpimeron ;  FU.  flexor  muKlcs  o(  ubdoi 
il,  muscles  of  appendage;  N.  endopodite;  NG.  r 
ganglion*  P.  protopudite ;  PL.  pleurun,  PR.  i 
line;  5.  sternum;  T.  teritum;  V.  venlral  nbdor 
artery;   X.  cxopodite.      (From  Marshall  and  Hu 
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Anatomy  and  Phjrsiology. — External  Features.  — The  cray- 
fish is  a  segmented  animal,  but  the  joints  have  been  obliterated 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior end.  The  body  shows  two 
distinct  regions,  an  anterior  rigid 
portion,  the  cephalothoraXy  and  a 
posterior  flexible  abdomen.  A 
ckUinous  exoskeleUmy  impregnated 
with  lime  salts,  supports  and  pro- 
tects the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 

A  typical  segment  (Fig.  200) 
consists  of  a  tergum  (T),  a  sternum 
(5),  two  pleura  (PL),  and  two 
epimera  (EP).  The  cephalo- 
thorax  includes  segments  I-XIII; 
a  cervical  groove  separates  the 
cephalic  or  head  region  from  the 
thoracic  region.  The  dorsal 
shield  of  the  cephalothorax  is 
called  the  carapace;  its  anterior 
pointed  extension  is  known  as 
the  rostrum,  and  the  heavy  flap 
on  either  side  protecting  the  gills, 

t  1  '    A     -A        rr(t  FiO-    201. — Types   of    crayfish 

as   a    branchwsUgiie.    There  are   appendages.    A,  foUaceous  type, 
six  segments  and  a  terminal  exten-   second  maxiUa.    1-4,  basipodite; 

,1       .  ,  •     J.I.       i_j  5.    endopoditc;    6,   scaphognathite; 

sion,  the  telson,  m  the  abdomen,      ^p.,  epipodite.    B,  biramous  type, 
Appendages.  —  Each  segment   swimmcret.    ex,  hs.,  protopodite ; 

,  •      f  •   •   X   J  J  **•»    exopodite;    en,,    endopodite. 

bears  a  pair  of  jomted  appendages   c,  uniramous  type,  second  walk- 
which  in  most  cases  differ  from   '^^^   *eg.     cxp,   bp,   protopodite; 

.,         ,1  •       •        *       *  J    *P'  ^P*  ^P'  PP*  ^P*   segments     of 

the  other  pairs  m  structure   and    endopodite;  ep.,  epipodite.    (A  and 

function,    but    all    are    probably    C,   from   the   Cambridge   Natural 
.     .  ,  ,  .  .  History ;       B,     from     Lankester's 

variations    of    a    biramous    type   Treatise.) 

(Fig.   200)  consisting  of  a  basal 

protopodite  (-P),  an  inner  branch,  the  endopodite  (N),  and  an 

outer  branch,  the  exopodite  (X),    Three  types  of  appendages  can 
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be  distinguished 

in  an  adult 

crayfish  : 

(i)  foliaceous  (second 

201, 

A),  (2)  WrawOTW  (swimmerets,  Fig.  loi,  B), 
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(p.  251).  Pearl-fishing  should  also  be  noted.  Pearls  are  pro- 
duced by  secretions  of  the  mantle  aroimd  a  foreign  substance, 
such  as  a  grain  of  sand  or  a  parasitic  worm.  The  Pelecypoda 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  yield  the  finest  pearls. 

One  bivalve,  the  shipworm,  Teredo  ncwalis  (Fig.  190),  is  in- 
jurious to  ships  and  piles.  It  burrows  into  the  wood  with  its 
shell,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 

6.  Class  V.    Cefhalopoda 

The  Cephalopoda  are  the  squids,  octopods,  and  nautili.  They 
are  constructed  on  the  same  fundamental  plan  as  other  moUusks 
(Fig.  172,  m),  but  are  very  different  in  form  and  habits. 

a.  The  Common  Squid  —  Loligo 

Loligo  pealii  (Fig.  191)  is  one  of  the  common  squids  foimd 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  from  Maine  to  South 
Carolina.  It  probably  lives  in  deep  water  during  the  winter, 
but  about  May  i  it  enters  shallow  water  in  large  schools  to  lay 
its  eggs.  Squids  are  of  some  economic  importance,  since  they 
are  used  as  food  by  Chinese  and  Italians,  and  as  bait  for  line  and 
trawl  fishing.  They  feed  on  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and  other 
squids,  and  in  turn  furnish  food  for  cod  and  other  large  fish. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  The  body  of  Loligo  is  spindle- 
shaped.  When  swimming  through  the  water  the  morphological 
ventral  siurface  is  usually  anterior  (Fig.  191,  F);  the  dorsal  sur- 
face is  posterior  (Z>);  the  anterior  surface  is  dorsal  (A);  and 
the  posterior  surface  is  ventral  (P).  The  skin  may  change  color 
rapidly;  sometime^  it  is  bluish  white,  at  others,  mottled  red  or 
brown. 

The  foot  consists  of  ten  lobes  (Fig.  191,  5,  6j  7)  and  2l  funnel  (5). 
Eig;ht  of  the  lobes  are  arms  (5,  7)  and  two  are  long  tentacles  (6), 
The  inner  surfaces  of  both  arms  and  tentacles  are  provided  with 
suckers.  The  arms  are  pressed  together  and  used  for  steering 
when  the  squid  swims,  but  when  capturing  prey  the  tentacles  aro 
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^H  extended,  seize  the  victim  with  their  suckers,  ind  draw  it  b< 
^M  to  the  arms,  which  hold  it  firmly  to  the  mouth.    The/wwne/  {^t 
is  a  muscular  tube  extending  out  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  mantle  collar  (2,  g) 
beneath   the   head    (4).      Water  is  ex- 
pelled    from     the  » 
martUf  cavity  (Fig.                    ft\ 
19!, A/.C)  through                   /"A 
it.    The  funnel  is                  /    \ 
the  principal  steer- 
ing organ;  if  it  is 
I  directed    forward, 
the   jet   of   water 
passed  through  it 
propels  the  animal 
backward;   if  di- 
rected   backward, 
the  animal  is  pro- 
pelled forward. 

A  thick  muscular 
mantle  encloses  the 
visceral  mass  and 
mantle  cavity.  It 
terminates  ven- 
trally  in  a  coUar  i/tii'^',TdH, 
(Fig.  191,  2.  9)  ' 
which  articulates 
with  the  vHsceral 
mass   and    funnel 

»by  three  pairs  of 
faiterlocking  sur- 
faces. Water  is  drawn  into  the  mantle  cavity  at  the  edge  of 
the  collar  by  the  expansion  of  the  mantle  and  forced  out  throu^ 
the  funnel  by  the  contraction  of  the  mantle.  On  each  side  of 
!  animal  is  a  triangular   &n-like  projection  of  the  mantle 


;  «.  eye; 


ihowiag  the 


Ci,  gilt ;  Go,  gonad ; 
tS.  ink-sac;  LV,  Uver; 
M.C,  mantle  cavity; 
fft,  nephridlum:  Pk.^at- 
yni;  pH.pcn;  5i,  EipboD; 
5/,  stomach;  SiV.  valv«. 
of   lipbon..   (Prom   Wit. 
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(Fig.  191,  j);  these  fins  may  propel  the  squid  slowly  forward 
or  backward  by  their  undulatory  movements,  or  may  change 
the  direction  of  the  squid's  progress  by  strong  upward  or 
downward  strokes. 

The  shell  or  pen  of  Loligo  (Fig.  192,  Pn)  is  a  feather-shaped 
plate  concealed  beneath  the  skin  of  the  back  (anterior 
surface). 

The  true  head  is  the  short  region  between  the  arms  and  the 
mantle  collar;  it  contains  two  large  eyes  (E). 

The  digestive  system  includes  a  pharynx  or  buccal  mass  (Fig. 
192,  Ph)f  (esophagus^  salivary  glands^  stomach  (St),  cacum  (Ca), 
intestine,  rectum,  inksac  (IS),  liver,  and  pancreas.  There  are  two 
powerful  chitinous  jaws  in  the  pharynx;  they  resemble  a  par- 
rot's beak  inverted,  and  are  moved  by  strong  muscles.  A  rod- 
tda  is  also  present.  Two  salivary  glands  lie  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  pharynx,  and  one  is  embedded  in  the  ventral  end  of  the 
liver;  they  all  pour  their  secretions  into  the  mouth.  The  oesoph- 
agus leads  from  the  pharynx  through  the  liver  and  into  the  stom- 
ach. Closely  connected  with  the  muscular  stomach  is  the  large, 
thin-walled  caecum.  Food  is  probably  partially  digested  in  the 
stomach  by  fluids  brought  in  from  the  pancreas  and  liver;  it 
then  passes  into  the  caecimi,  where  digestion  is  completed  and 
absorption  takes  place.  Bones  and  other  indigestible  material 
are  forced  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  and  out  through 
the  aniis  (An). 

The  hlood  of  the  squid  is  contained  in  a  double,  closed  vascular 
system.  Arterial  blood  is  forced  by  a  muscular  systemic  heart 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  three  aorta :  (i)  anterior,  (2)  posterior, 
and  (3)  genital.  It  passes  from  arterial  capillaries  into  venous 
capillaries,  and  thence  into  the  large  veins.  From  these  it  enters 
the  right  and  left  branchial  hearts,  and  is  then  forced  into  the 
gills  through  the  branchial  arteries.  In  the  gills  the  blood  is 
aerated,  and  is  finally  carried  by  the  branchial  veins  back  to  the 
systemic  heart. 

There  are  two  gills  in  the  squid  (Fig.  192,  Gt).    The  water 
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which  enters  the  mantle  cavity  flows  over  them,  supplying 
gen  to  the  blood  and  carrying  away  carbon  dioxide. 

The  two  nephridia  or  kidneys  (Fig.  192,  Ne)  are  white  trian- 
gular bodies  extending  forward  from  the  region  of  the  branchial 
hearts  and  opening  on  either  side  of  the  intestine  at  the  ends  of 
small  papiilie. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  number  of  ganglia  mostly  in 
the  head.     The  principal  ones  are  the  supra-cesophageal,  in- 
fra-cesophageal,  suprabuccal,  infrabuccal, 
stellate,  and  optic  ganglia. 

The  sensory  organs  are  two  very  highly 
developed  eyes,  two  slalocysts,  and  prob- 
ably an  olfactory  organ.  The  slalocysts 
are  two  vesicles  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
head;  each  contains  a  concretion,  the 
sialolith,  and  is  probably  an  organ  of 
equilibrium.  The  eyes  (Fig.  192,  E ; 
Fig.  193}  are  large  and  somewhat  similar 
superficially  to  those  o£  vertebrates  (com- 
pare Fig.  193  with  Fig.  35')-  J"^'  behind 
the  eye  is  a  fold  which  projects  back- 
ward under  the  collar,  and  is  probably 
<dfactory. 

Squids  are  either  male  or  female.  The  [^/."'^j 
reproductive  organs  (Fig.  193,  Go)  of  the  Gnnat 
IKoie    are    the    testis,    a    vas    deferens,    a. 

spermalophoric  sac,  which  contains  sperms  bound  together  into 
bundles  called  spermatophores.  and  a  copulatory  organ,  the  penis. 
The  female  organs  are  an  ovary,  oviduct,  oviducal  gland,  and 
■mdametttal  gland. 

b.  Cephalopoda  in  General 
CUssiflcatJon.  —  The  Cephalopoda  may  be  divided  into  two  1 
orders  according  to  the  number  of  gills,  kidneys,  and  auricles, 
and  the  character  of  the  shell. 


iplk  chimbcr;  r,  retina. 
he  Cnrobridge 
History,     afUr 
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Order  i.  Tetrabranchia.  Cephalopoda  with  four  gills,  foui 
liidneys,  and  four  auricles;  with  a  large,  external  sfiell;  no 
suckers;  and  very  short  arms.     Example:  Nautilus  (Fig.  : 


I 


Fig.  im.  —  The  chtmbered  nautilus,  NaulHus  pompiliai,  r,  Uxt  com- 
pleted duimber  of  sbctl;  1.  hood  pvrt  of  foot;  j,  sbetl  muscle;  4,  mantle  cut 
•way  to  eiposc,  5,  the  pinhole  eye;  6,  outer  wall  of  shell,  partly  cut  awjiy  to 
ahow  chambets;  T,  siphon:  S,  lubei  of  foot;  0,  funnel.  (From  Shipley  and 
MacBride.  after  Kerr.) 

Order  2.     Dibranchia.     Cephalopoda  with  two  gills,  two 
kidneys,  and  two  aviricles;   with  shell  enveloped  by  the  mantle; 
and  long  arms  provided  with 

suckers. 

Suborder  i.  Decapoda. 
DiBRANceiA  with  ten  arms 
—  two  long  and  eight  short. 
Examples:  LoUgo  (Fig.  191), 
Ommaslrephes,  Rossia. 

Suborder  2.  Oclopoda. 
DiBRANCHiA  with  eight  arms 
of  equal  length.  Examples: 
Octopus  (Fig.  196),  AUoposus. 

Nautili.  —  There  are  only 
a  few  living  spiecies  beiong- 
ii^  to  the  genus  Nautilus  in 


Fig.  ids.  — The  paper  nautilus 
WHita   otto    (female),    swimming. 
Swlgwlck.) 
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the  order  Tetrabranchia.  The  chambered  or  pearly  nautilus, 
NautUus  pompUius  (Fig.  194),  lives  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
near  certain  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  shell  is  spirally 
coiled  in  one  plane  and  is  comjiosed  of  compartments  (/}  of 
different  sizes,  which  were  occupied  by  the  animal  in  successive 
stages  in  its  growth.  The  compartments  are  filled  with 
and  are  connected 
by  a  calcareous 
tube  in  which  is  a 
cylindrical  growth 
of  theanimal  called 
the  siphunde  (Fig. 
194.  7).  The  gas 
in  the  compart- 
ments counterbal- 
s  the  weight  of 
the  shell. 

Octopods.— The 
OcTOPODA  differ 
from  the  decapods, 
like  Lotigo,  in  the 
absence  of  the  two 
long  tentacular 
arms  (Fig.  191,  rf). 
The  paper  nautilus,  Argonaula  argo  (Fig.  iq$),  is  an  octopod, 
the  female  of   which  secretes  a  delicate,  slightly  colled  shell. 

I  The  octopus  or  devil-fish,  Octopus  vulgaris  (Fig.  196),  lives  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  West  Indies,  It  may  reach  a  length  of 
over  ten  feet  and  a  weight  of  seventy-five  pounds.  Devil- 
fishes have  been  accused  of  serious  attacks  on  man,  but  are  pi 
ably  not  so  bad  as  generally  supposed. 
bU 


I 


Fir,.  196. —The  oclopus,  OcUpui  imttaru. 

A,  at 

rest;  B,  in  motion.    /,  runnEl:  the  arrow  ibowE 

idlrcc- 

tion    of    propelline    current    o(    water.       (Fro 

m    the 

Cnmbridge  Natural  History,  after  Mercuiiano, 

evil-  ^^ 


7.   MoLLtJSCA  IN  General 

Motphology.  —  The     Mollcsca    are    unsegmented,    triplet- 

blastic  animals  with  bilateral  symmetry  (except  in  most  of  the 
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Gastropoda  and  certain  Pelecypoda).  There  is  usually  a 
ventral  muscular  foot,  a  mantle  fold,  a  radula,  and  a  ccdom. 
The  shell,  if  present,  is  usually  univalve,  bivalve,  eight-parted, 
or  pen-shaped. 

The  bodies  of  moUusks  are  soft  (Lat  moUis  »  soft)  and  gen- 
erally covered  by  a  slimy  integimient  They  are  therefore 
fitted  for  life  in  the  water  or  in  moist  places.  In  most  cases  the 
body  is  supported  and  protected  by  a  skdl.  As  shown  in  Figure 
172,  the  foot  is  present  in  all  moUusks,  but  is  variously  modified; 
it  enables  the  mussel  to  plow  its  way  through  the  sand,  the  snail 
to  glide  along,  and  the  squid  to  swim  through  the  water  and  cap- 
ture its  prey.  The  mantle  is  a  fold  of  the  body-wall  which  secretes 
the  shelL  If  there  are  two  lobes,  a  bivalve  shell  b  produced,  as 
in  the  musseL  If  only  one  lobe  b  present,  a  univalve  shell 
b  formed,  as  in  snails.  The  shape  of  the  animal  does  not 
depend  upon  the  shell  so  much  as  upon  the  mantle  which 
secretes  it 

The  MoLLUSCA  possess  a  dbtinct  ccdom  which  b  usually 
recognizable  in  the  adult  as  (i)  the  pericardial  cavity,  and  (2)  the 
cavities  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

Metabolism.  —  MoUusks  eat  both  vegetable  and  animal  food. 
Jaws  are  present  in  many  of  them,  especially  the  gastropods  and 
cephalopods.  A  rasping  organ,  the  radula  (Fig.  182),  exbts  in 
the  buccal  cavity  of  many  mollusks;  it  consbts  of  rows  of  chi- 
tinous  teeth  which  tear  up  the  food  by  being  drawn  across  it.  In 
the  stomach  the  food  b  acted  upon  by  secretions  from  the  liver,, 
which  b  physiologically  a  hepato-pancreas,  and  may  also  excrete 
waste  products  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  cavities  which  contain  the  blood  represent  the  hctmoccd. 
The  blood  b  forced  through  these  cavities  by  the  muscular  con- 
tractions of  the  heart.  Oxygen,  absorbed  food,  and  excretory  sub- 
stances are  transported  by  it.  Respiration  takes  place  either  in 
the  gills  or  in  the  mantle.  Most  of  the  fresh- water  and  land- 
snaib  (pulmonate  gastropods)  take  air  into  the  mantle  cavity, 
which  thus  serves  the  piupose  of  a  lung.    The  Pelecypoda, 
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Cephalopoda,  and  marine  gastropods  breathe  mainly  by  means 
of  gills. 

Reproduction.  —  No  cases  of  asexual  reproduction  ha\'e  been 
reported  in  mollusks.  The  sexes  are  usually  separate,  though 
the  members  of  one  entire  subclass  of  Gastropoda  (Euthv- 
neura)  are  hermaphroditic.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  some 
moilusks  is  very  great ;  for  example  o  ooo  ooo  in  the  oy  ster.  In 
all  such  cases  the  eggs  are  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  the 
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FlO.  107.  —  St^cs  in  the  devrlopment  cif  a  molluilc.  Palitta.  A.  trocho- 
pbore  itage.  /,  foot;  ji.  flagellum;  n.  moulh;  tac,  puttnual  dli»i  iw,  velum. 
B,  veliccr  »l»gc,  130  hours  old.  /,  rudimentaiy  foot:  of.  operculum;  jA,  shell; 
t,  >,  velum.  (A,  liom  Lankestec's  Trealise,  aftei  Pillcn:  B,  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Natural  History,  after  Patten.) 

waves  and  to  numerous  enemies,  and  also  pass  through  a  meta- 
morphosis after  hatching.  Other  mollusks  lay  very  few  eggs, 
for  example,  Lymnaa,  twenty  to  one  hundred ;  Helix,  forty  to  one 
hundred ;  and  Paludina,  about  fifteen.  These  are  terrestrial  or 
fresh-water  species  whose  eggs  produce  young  in  the  adult  fonn, 
or,  as  in  Paludina,  the  eggs  hatch  within  the  body  of  the  parent. 
The  development  of  the  eggs  of  most  mollusks  includes  a  tro- 
chophoTt  stage  (Fig.  197.  A)  which  becomes  a  veltger  larva  (Fig. 
97,  B),  so  called  because  of  the  presence  of  a  band  of  cilia,  the 
efuffi  (v),  in  front  of  the  mouth.    The  velum  is  an  organ  of  loco- 
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modoB  and  is  lai^ely  responsible  for  the  dispersbn  of  the  species, 
since  with  its  help  the  larvte  may  travel  long  distances.  The 
primary  germ4ayers  {ectoderm  and  enicderm)  arise  either  by  the 
imagination  of  a  blastula  (Fig.  198,  B)  or  by  the  growing  over 
of  certain  cells  {epibaie.  Fig.  198,  C).  The  mesoderm  originates 
in  two  primitive  mesoderm  cells  derived  from  one  of  the  lai^;er 


Fio.  igS.  —  Stages  in  the  developmtnt  of  motlusks'  eggs.  A.  cleavage  o[ 
the  egg  of  Crtpidula,  showing  the  origin  of  the  first  mrsodermic  cell  (m«). 
■u,  macIDmeles:  iwi,  miciomeres.  B,  frontal  action  of  an  embiyo  of  PaluJina, 
showing  gastrulatioD  by  the  invagination  ai  a  blaslula  (embolic),  mti.,  mESo- 
derm  bandsi  u4,,  aichenteron;  v.,  velum.  C,  an  embiYO  of  CrtptdtUa,  showing 
epibolic  gastrulation.  W.  blastopore:  ti,  ectoderm;  tn,  entoderm.  (A  and 
C,  from  Lankester's  Treatise,  after  ConUin  ;  B.  from  Korachelt  and  Hdder.  after 
TSoniges.) 

cells  (macTomeres)  of  the  cleavage  stage  (Fig.  198,  A,  mes). 
Two  mesoderm  bands  (Fig.  198,  B,  mes)  are  produced  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  primitive  mesoderm  cells. 

The  Position  of  the  Mollu&ks  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  —  We 
are  not  at  all  certain  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Phylum  MoLLDSCA 
to  other  phyla.  Some  investigators  have  sought  to  derive  the 
mollusks  from  turbellarian-like  ancestors.  Considerable  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  presence  of  a  trochophore  in  the  de- 
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velopmental  history  of  certain  mollusks,  and  many  embryolo- 
gists  are  inclined  to  consider  this  stage  an  indication  of  the  ances- 
tral condition.  According  to  this  view,  the  mollusks,  annelids, 
and  other  animals  which  pass  through  a  trochophore  stage  in 
their  ontogeny  were  all  derived  from  a  similar  ancestral  fonn. 


CHAPTER    Xm 
PHYLUM   ARTHROPODA 

I,    iNTBODDCnON 

The  Akthropoda  (Gr.  artkron,  a  joint;  pous,  a  foot)  are  the 
crayfishes,  water-fleas,  barnacles,  centipedes,  millipedes,  scor- 
pions, spiders,  mites,  and  insects.  All  of  these  animals  have  a 
common  plan  of  construction,  as  shown  in  Figure  1 99.  The  body 
consists  of  a  series  of  segments  some  or  all  of  which  bear  jointed 


Fig.  igq.  —  Di^rammatic  reprcseDtB.tion  of  the  structure  of  rq  Arthropod. 
A.tyt;  i>,  intestine;  F,  antenna;  C,  jointed  limbs;  S,  heart;  if,  mouth  parts; 
N,  nervous  system;  S,  gullet;  Sk,  chitinous  eioskeleton;  115,  cS,  supra- and 
Infra-cBMphiLgeal  guiglia.     (From  Scbmeil.) 

append^es  (G).  The  body  is  covered  by  a  chitinous  exoskele- 
ton  (sk)  secreted  by  the  cells  just  beneath  it.  Within  the  body 
is  a  central  tube,  the  alimentary  canal  (£>),  with  an  anterior 
mouth  opening  (at  if)  and  a  posterior  anal  opening.  Dorsal 
to  the  alimentary  canal  Is  a  blood-vessel  called  the  heart  (H), 
and  ventral  to  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  nerve-cord  (JV). 
There  is  a  ganglionic  mass,  the  brain  (oS),  dorsally  situated  in 
the  head. 

The  Phylum  Asthsopoda  includes  a  greater  number  of  species 
than  all  of  the  other  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom  combined. 
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This  niimber  is  estimated  at  from  one  million  up,  although  only 
about  four  hundred  thousand  species  have  been  described. 

Economically  certain  members  of  this  phylum  are  of  great  im- 
portance. We  need  only  mention  the  lobster  as  an  article  of 
food,  the  honey-bee  as  a  producer  of  honey  and  beeswax,  the  silk- 
worm as  the  source  of  silk,  the  gypsy-moth  caterpillar  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  trees,  and  the  mosquito  and  housefly  as  carriers  of 
disease  germs. 

The  Artiiropoda  may  be  grouped  for  convenience  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — 

Phylum  Arthropoda.  Crayfish,  Crabs,  Centipedes,  In- 
sects, Spiders,  Scorpions,  Ticks.  Triploblastic,  bilaterally 
symmetrical  animals;  anus  present;  ccelom  poorly  developed; 
segmented,  somites  usually  more  or  less  dissimilar;  paired, 
jointed  appendages  present  on  all  or  a  part  of  the  somites; 
chitinous  exoskeleton. 

Section  A.  Brancihata.  Mostly  aquatic  Artiiropoda 
usually  breathing  by  means  of  gills. 

Class  I.  Crustacea.  E.xamples:  crayfish  (Fig.  302),  water- 
flea  (Fig.  211},  barnacle  (Fig.  214},  sow-bug  {Fig.  aao). 

Section  B.  Tracheata.  Air-breathing  Arthropoda  with 
trachea  (Fig.  243). 

Division  i.  Prolracheala.  Primitive  tracheates  which  pos- 
sess nephridia  and  other  annelid  characteristics,  and  trachee  and 
other  insect  characteristics. 

Class  n.     Onychophora.     Example:    Peripalus  (Fig.  12&), 

Division  2.  Anlennala.  Tracheates  with  one  pair  of  an- 
tenne  (Fig.  250). 

Class  m.  Myriapoda.  Antennata  with  many  dmilar  legs, 
Examples:  centipedes  (Fig.  25^).  millipedes  (Fig.  232). 

Class  IV.  Insecta.  Antennata  with  three  pairs  of  legs,  and 
usually  wings.     Examples:    grasshopper  (Fig.  249),  honey-bee 

(Fig.  236). 

Division  3.  Araehnida.  Tracheates  without  antennee,  and 
with  tracbee,  book  lungs,  or  book  gills. 
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Class  V.    Arachnida.     Examples:  scorpion  (Fig.  318),  spideta 
(fie-  313).  inite  (Fig,  322),  king-crab  (Fig.  317). 

2.  Class  I.  Crustacea 
a.  The  Crayfish  —  Cambarus 
The  crayfish  is  abundant  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  the  eastern  United  States  Cambarus  qffims  is  common. 
Cambarus  virilis  is  ]>lentiful  in  the  Middle  states.  The  European 
crayfish  is  Aslacus  {Potomobius)  fiuvialilis.  The  anatomy  and 
phyaology  of  these  three  species  as  well  as  of  the  lobster  agree 
except  in  minor  de- 
tails, and  the  fol- 
lowing account  may 
be  used  as  a  de- 
scription of  any  of 
them. 

Crayfishes  usu- 
ally hide  by  day  un- 
der rocks  or  logs  at' 
the  bottom  of  ponds 
;uid  streams.  They 
may  be  captured  by 
hand,  with  a  net,  or 
with  a  string  baited 
with  a  piece  of  meat. 
They  thrive  in  an 
.  aquarium,  and  their 
entire  life- history 
i  Hursi )  ms-y  be  observed 
in  the  laboratory. 
The  yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of  lobsters  available  for 
food,  and  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  crayfishes,  will 
undoubtedly  soon  make  it  worth  while  to  raise  the  latter  for 
market 
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EP.  epimcron;  PM.  Seioi  muscles  of  abdomen; 
i/,  musclcbof  uppendagc;  ff.  cndopodite;  NG.a 
ganglion ;  P.  pcatopodile ;  PL.  pleuron.  PR,  ii 
tine;  5,  sternum;  T.  lergum;  V.  v  en  I  ral  abdominal 
artery;  X.  exopodiCe.     (From  M 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  Externai  Featcres. — The  cray^ 
fiah  is  a  segmfitted  animal,  but  the  joints  have  been  obliterate 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior end.  The  body  shows  two 
distinct  regions,  an  anterior  rigid 
portion,  the  cephalollwrax,  and  a 
posterior  flexible  abdomen.  A 
ckilinous  exoskelelon,  impregnated 
with  lime  salts,  supports  and  pro- 
tects the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 

A  tjT>ical  segment  (Fig.  aoo) 
consists  of  a  br^um  (7"),  a  slemum 
(5),  two  plmra  {PL),  and  two 
epimera  (EP).  The  cephalo- 
thorax  includes  segments  I-XIII; 
a  cervical  groove  separates  the 
cephaiic  or  head  region  from  the 
thoracic  region.  The  dorsal 
shield  of  the  cephalothorax  is 
called  the  carapace;  its  anterior 
pointed  extension  is  known  as 
the  rostrum,  and  the  heavy  flap 
on  either  side  protecting  the  gills, 
as  a  branchiostegUe.  There  are  appendtgcs. 
six  segments  and  a  terminal  exten-   "fo""!^  maiilla.     1-4.  buipodiw ; 


I. — Types   ol    crayfish 


H  (Fig.  I 
^^K  prolopo 
^^ft  out«  b 


B.  biramou»  type. 
mimmerit.  ci,  bi.,  protopodite; 
'1..  MOpodile;  en.,  endopodile. 
:.  uniramous  type,  second  walk- 
ng  leg.  cxp,  bp,  protopodite ; 
p.  mp.  cp,  pp.  dp,  Kgmcnts  of 
indopodile:  ip,.  epipodjte.  (A  and 
Z.   from   the   Cambridge   Natural 

,.  Hiilaiy;       B.     from     Lankeiter'a 

hiramous     type    Treatise.) 


Appendages,  —  Each  segment 
[■  bean  a  pair  of  jointed  appendages 
which  in  most  cases  differ  from 
the  other  pairs  in  structure  and 
function,  but  all  are  probably 
variations 

300)   consisting  of  a  basal 

protopodite  (P),  an  inner  branch,  the  cndopodite  (If),  and 

branch,  the  exopodite  (X).     Three  types  of  appendages 
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be  distmguished  in  an  adult  crayfish  :   (i)  fdiacetms  (second 
maxiUa,  Fig.  301,  A),  (3)  bWamous  (swimmerets,  Fig.  301,  B), 


.=  ?  I  s "  I  s  - 


-"■5  3-0  a -3 

aoA  (3)  uniramouj  (walking  legs,  Fig.  201,  C).     Figure  202 
shows  the  position  and  shape  of  most  of  the  a^^ndages,  and 
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T^bl^  IX  giv^a  a  brief  description  of  each  and  the  modifications 
iuip  tv>  diSetences  in  function. 

|\ iiiiitNAi.  Organs.  —  Definite  systems  of  organs  are  present 
iu  tK^  cr^j^yfiiih  for  the  performance  of  the  various  functions. 
Tk^  v<«Anm  i»  »maU»  and  b  restricted  to  the  cavities  of  the  repro- 
^VKiiv^  vurg^ax^  and  green  glands.  The  cavities  around  the 
^UiuH^utary  canal  are  blood  spaces,  and  therefore  represent  a 
k0m4Kij4^  Sonie  of  the  organs,  like  the  muscles  and  nervous 
|tai\gtia»  are  stgrneniaUy  arranged;  others  like  the  excretory 
svr^iv)^  ar^  cconcentrated  in  a  small  space. 

Uuui^TiON.  —  Crayfishes  live  chiefly  on  living  snails,  tadpoles, 
Y%H^i\g  hu^ts,  and  the  like,  but  sometimes  eat  one  another, 
aiul  u>ay  a)»i>  devour  decaying  organic  matter.  They  feed  at 
ni|iht«  Wiixg  most  active  at  dusk  and  daybreak.  The  maxilli- 
kwsK^  aiu)  luaxiUte  hold  the  food  while  it  is  being  crushed  into 
ia>W^U  i^tvt^  by  the  mandibles.  The  food  particles  pass  down 
Ih^  m^t^H^  (Fig.  202,  20)  into  the  anterior,  cardiac  chamber 
\\f  lh<>  .^mnik  (2j),  where  they  are  ground  up  by  a  number  of 
\^U{^\ou.H  ivisdcles,  called  the  gcLstric  mill.  When  fine  enough,  the 
(\^h)  |\ti)^:M:^  through  a  sieve-like  strainer  of  hair-like  sets  into  the 
psi^-h'  vhwnbcr  of  the  stomach  {22) ;  here  it  is  mixed  with  a 
li^<ivtt\M\  fmm  the  digestive  glands  brought  in  by  the  hepatic 
d\nii^  *rhc  dissolved  food  is  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  in- 
|^\^W  K^i)-  Undigested  particles  pass  on  into  the  posterior  end 
^  \hc  tntc$tine,  where  they  are  gathered  together  into  fxces, 
mA  t^pc^i'od  through  the  anus  (d). 

Ol^^'VlrATiON.  —  The  Blood.  —  The  blood  into  which  the 
ab9ort>^)  fixx)  passes  is  an  almost  colorless  liquid  in  which  are 
siM^et^K^I  a  nimiber  of  ameboid  cells,  the  blood  corpuscles  or 
^fff^fh/H\^s.  The  principal  functions  of  the  blood  are  the  trans- 
portAtioit  <i  food  materials  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
^  oxvg^  f ^'^^  ^^  S^^  ^  ^^  various  tissues,  of  carbon  dioxide 
t6  Ott  ^K  and  of  urea  to  the  excretory  organs. 

Bl<X>»-^'*^^^^^'  —  ^^  principal  blood-vessels  are  a  heart, 
^evi«li  #iiw»W»  and  a  nimiber  of  spaces  called  sinuses.    Blood 
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enters  the  heart  from  the  surrounding  sinus  through  three  pairs 
of  valvular  oslia.  Rhythmical  contractions  then  force  it  for- 
ward, backward,  and  downward. 

(i)  The  ophthalmic  artery  (Fig.  zo2,  J4)  supplies  part  of  the 
stomach,  the  (esophagus,  and  head. 

(2,  3)  The  two  anlennary  arteries  (jj)  carry  blood  to  the 
Stomach,  antennae,  excretory  organs,  and  other  cephalic  tissues. 

(4,  5)  The  two  hepatic  arteries  {j6)  lead  to  the  digestive 
glands. 

(6)  The  dorsal  abdominal  artery  {ji)  supplies  the  intestine  and 
surrounding  tissues. 

(7)  The  stertial  artery  (jo)  divides  into  a.  ventral  thoracic  and  a 
ventral  abdominal  artery  which  cany  blood  to  the  appendages 
and  other  ventral  organs. 

Sinuses.  —  The  blood  passes  from  the  arteries  into  spaces 
lying  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues,  called  sinuses.  The  heart  lies 
in  the  pericardial  sinus.  The  thorax  contains  a  large  ventral 
blood  space,  the  sternal  sinus,  and  a  number  of  branchio-cardiac 
canals  extending  from  the  bases  of  the  gills  to  the  pericardial 
sinus,  A  perivisceral  sinus  surrounds  the  alimentary  canal  in  the 
cephalothorax. 

The  Blood  Flow.  —  The  heart,  by  means  of  the  rhythmical 
contractions,  forces  the  blood  through  the  arteries  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  Valves  are  present  in  every  artery  where  it  leaves 
the  heart;  they  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  back.  The 
finest  branches  of  these  arteries,  the  capillaries,  open  into  spaces 
between  the  tissues,  and  the  blood  eventually  reaches  the  sternal 
sinus.  From  here  it  passes  into  the  afferent  channels  of  the  gills 
and  into  the  gill  filaments,  where  the  carbonic  acid  in  solution  is 
exchanged  for  oxygen  from  the  water  in  the  branchial  chambers. 
It  then  returns  by  way  of  the  efferent  gill  channels,  passes  into 
the  branchio-cardiac  sinuses,  thence  to  the  pericardial  sinus,  and 
finally  through  the  ostia  into  the  heart.  The  valves  of  the  ostia 
allow  the  blood  to  enter  the  heart,  but  prevent  it  from  flowing 
back  into  the  pericardial  sinus. 
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UPMPtUArum.  '  Between  the  branchiostegites  and  the  body- 
wull  urn  the  branchial  chambers  containing  the  re^iratory  organs, 
I  hit  aUh.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  branchial  chamber  is  a 
ilmnnrl  In  which  the  scaphognathite  of  the  second  maxilla  (Fig. 
jrii,  A  ^6)  niovcM  bock  and  forth,  forcing  the  water  out  through 
thr  nntrrior  oiK*ning.  Fresh  water  flows  in  through  the  poste- 
rliir  npnihiK  of  the  branchial  chamber. 

( )n.l.N.  There  arc  two  rows  of  gills;  the  outer,  podobranckUE, 
nrr  ftiHtrniMl  to  the  ct)XOiM)dites  of  certain  appendages  (see  Table 
X)  itnd  thr  Inner  double  row,  the  arthrobranchia,  arise  from  the 
nirn\bninrii  tui  the  Imuics  of  these  appendages.  In  Astacus  there 
\n  H  thirti  nm,  the  pifurobrafichkt,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
thorn Xi  *rhe  numt^cr  and  arrangement  of  these  gills  are  shown 
tn  Tnhle  X»    Kaoh  gill  |HV(;jtesses  a  number  of  gill  filaments. 

TABLK  X 
VHI.  \v>»iM.ift  \Ni^  iwMrioN  or  rnK  r.iixs  of  the  csaytish 


o(fp.) 

Akthrobranchi£ 

1 

Total 

ViV^^V^ 

Anterior 

Posterior 

Numbers 

\; 

O 

O 

o  (ep.) 

w. 

1 

O 

2 

\  ;;*x 

1 

3 

A 

3 

\ 

3 

\; 

3 

ft(ep.) 

6 

3 
1 7  (ep.) 

^\vA:^**N^V       The  waste  products  of  metabolism  are  taken 

. .    .V   >ikNNl  by  a  pair  of  rather  large  bodies,  the  "  green 

>'^   N"^*  ^)  situated  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  head 
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anterior  to  the  oesophagus  Each  green 
gland  consists  of  a  glandular  portion, 
green  in  color  {40)  a  thin  walled  dilata- 
tion, the  bladder  (^/)  and  a  duct  open 
ing  to  the  exterior  through  a  pore  at  the 
top  of  the  papilla  on  the  basal  segment 
of  the  antenna  {42) 

Nervous  System  —  The  morphology 
of  the  nervous  system  of  the  crayfish  is 
in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the 
earthworm.  The  central  nervous  syitem 
includes  a  dorsal  ganglionic  mass,  the 
brain  (Fig.  202,  25)  m  the  head,  and 
two  circumcesophageal  connediies  (2d) 
passing  to  the  ventral  nerve-card  (27), 
which  lies  near  the  median  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  body.  The  brain  sends 
nerves  to  the  eyes,  antennules,  and  an- 
tenna;. Each  segment  posterior  to  VII 
possesses  a  ganglionic  mass,  which  sends 
nerves  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  The 
large  subcesophuigeal  ganglion  in  segment 
VII  consists  of  the  ganglia  of  segments 
III-VII  fused  together.  It  sends  nerves 
to  the  mandibles,  maxilla;,  and  first  and  Fii,  10 
second  maxillipeds.  Visceral  ntrves  arise  '^'"^"*J 
from  the  brain  and  extend  posteriorly  to  ntranged' 
the  viscera. 

Sense-organs.  - 
the  crayfish  (Fig.  2 
the  end  of  movable  stalks,  one  on  either  pigment  cell;  j,  crystiUim 
side  of  the  head.     Each  eye  is  covered  J-J^^d™   '"'"'""'  "" 
by  a  modified  portion  of  the  chitinous  t 
cuticle  called  the  cornea.     The  cornea  i; 


-  Eyes.  —  The  eyes  of   1 

12,  28)  are  situated  at  ' 


A,  [iigment 
luenced  by 

u  inSuCDced  by  darkoess. 


buemeat     membrsn; ; 
retinal     nerve     fiber, 
(From  Sedgwick's  Zoology, 
divided  into  rectangidar  areas  k.nown  as  after  Parker.) 
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facets,  which  are  the  ends  of  long  visual  rods,  the  ommatidi 
The  average  number  of  ommatidia  in  a  single  eye  is  250a- 
The  parts  of  an  ommatidium  are  shown  in  Figure  203. 

Vision.  —  The  eyes  of  the  crayfish  are  supposed  to  produce 
an  erect  mosaic  or  "apposition  image";  this  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  204,  where  the  ommatidia  are  represented  by  a-e,  and  the 
fibers  from  the  optic  ner\-e  by  a'-e'.  The  rays  of  light  from  any 
point  a,  b,  or  c  will  all  encounter  the  dark  pigment  cells  surround- 
ing the  ommatidia  and  be  absorbed,  except  the  ray  which  passes 
directly  through  the  center  of 
the  cornea,  as  d  or  e;  this 
ray  will  penetrate  to  the 
fibers  from  the  optic  nerve. 
One  ommatidium  thus  re- 
ceives a  single  impression, 
and  since  the  ommatidia  are 
directed  to  different,  though 
adjoining,  regions,  the  sum 
«rS,™?"Xr?£":S  "'  »■=  ™"'«»8  images  n»y| 
Lubbock.)  be   compared   to   a   mosaic,  " 

This  method  of  image  fonna- 
tion  b  esi>«ially  well  adapted  for  recording  motion,  since  any 
change  in  the  position  of  a  large  object  affects  the  entire  3500 
lunmatiilia. 

When  the  pigment  surrounds  the  ommatidia  (Fig.  103,  A), 
vision  h  as  described  above;  but  it  has  been  found  that  in  dim 
light  the  pigment  migrates  partly  toward  the  outer  and  partly   ' 
toward  the  basal  end  of  the  ommatidia  (Fig.  203,  B).    Whei 
this  occurs,  the  ommatidia  no  longer  act  separately,  but  a  com- ! 
bined  inuige  is  thrown  on  the  retinular  layer. 

STArt>c\'srs.  —  The  statocysts  of  Cambarus  are  chitinoua-^l 
liiint  sars  situated  one  in  the  basal  segment  of  each  antennulb  A 
In  ihc  stalocyst  are  a  number  of  sensory  hairs,  among  which  aieT^ 
a  few  grains  of  sand,  called  sialoliths,  placed  there  by  the  cray-.J 
fi*h.     Tlie  contact  of  the  statoliths  with  the  hairs  determ 
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the  orientation  of  the  body  while  swimming.  Statocysts  are, 
therefore,  organs  of  equilibralion.  When  the  crayfish  changes 
its  exoskeleton  in  the  process  of  molting,  the  statocyst  is  also 
shed.  Individuals  that  have  just  molted,  or  have  had  their  stato- 
cysts removed,  lose  much  of  their  powers  of  orientation.  Per- 
haps the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  function  of  equilibration 
is  that  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Kreidl.  This  investi- 
gator placed  shrimps,  which  had  just  molted  and  were  therefore 
without  statoliths,  in  filtered  water. 
When  supplied  with  iron  filings, 
the  animals  filled  their  statocysts 
with  them.  A  strong  electromag- 
net was  then  held  near  the  stato- 
cyst, and  the  shrimp  took  up  a 
position  corresponding  to  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two  pulls,  that  of 
gravity  and  of  the  magnet. 

Muscular  System.  —The  prin- 
cipal muscles  in  the  body  of  the 
crayfish  are  situated  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  are  used  to  bend  that 
part  of  the  animal  forward  upon 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  thorax,    i 

thus  produdng  backward  locomo-  ^;I,'fj,'.''''^"^"trnnro'""iu"ri' 
tion  in  swimming.  Other  muscles  oviduct;  5,  ba«  of  ihird  walking 
extend  the  abdomen  in  the  prepara-  b^-^,*^™"  ^'^'"'^^  ""^  ""^ 
tion  for  another  stroke.  The  ap- 
pendages are  all  supplied  with  muscles  which  give  them  the 
power  of  motion.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  muscles 
are  internal,  and  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skeleton. 
In  man,  on  the  contrary,  the  skeleton  is  internal  and  the  muscles 
external. 

Reproduction.  — The  sexes  of  crayfishes  are  normally  sep- 
arate (dicecious).  In  the  male  the  spermatozoa  arise  in  the 
bilobed  testis  (Fig.  302,  y/),  pass  through  the  paired  vasa  defer- 
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enlia  (jS)  and  out  of  the  genital  apertures  (8),  one  in  the  base  of 
each  fifth  walking  leg.  In  the  female  the  eggs  arUe  in  the  bilobed 
ovary  (Fig.  205,  2,  j),  pass  through  the  paired  oviducts  (/),  and 
out  of  the  genital  apertures  {4),  one  in  the  base  of  each  third 
walking  leg. 

The  spermatozoa  are  transferred  from  the  male  to  the  seminal 
receptacle  of  the  female  during  copulation,  which  usually  takes 
place  in  the  autumn.  The  seminal  receptacle  is  a  cavity  in  a 
fold  of  cuticle  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  [>airs  of  walking  legs. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  April  and  are  probably  fertilized  by  the 
spermatozoa  at  this  time.     They  are  fastened  with  a  sort  of  glue 


Fic.  106.  —  FemaJe   crayfish  afrkliog  eggt   by   ruang   and   sirught 
abdomen  and  waving  swimmciels  back  and  fonh.     (From  Andrcwi   in 


to  the  swimmerets,  and  are  aerated  by  being  moved  back  and 
forth  through  the  water  {Fig.  206). 

The  cleavage  of  the  egg  is  superficial  (Fig.  207,  A),  and  the  em- 
bryo appears  first  as  a  thickening  on  one  side  (Fig.  307,  B). 
The  eggs  hatch  in  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  and  the  larvar  cling 
to  the  egg-shell.  In  about  two  days  they  shed  their  cuticular 
covering,  a  process  known  as  moiling  or  ecdysis.  This  casting 
off  of  the  covering  of  the  body  is  not  peculiar  to  the  young,  but 
occurs  in  adult  crayfishes  as  well  as  in  young,  and  adults  of  many 
other  animals.  In  the  larval  crayfish  the  cuticle  of  the  first  stage 
becomes  loosened  and  drops  off.  In  the  meantime,  the  hypo- 
dermal  cells  have  secreted  a  new  covering.  Ecdysis  is  necessary 
before  growth  can  proceed,  since  the  chitin  of  which  the  exor 
skeleton  is  composed  does  not  allow  expansion.     In  adults  it 
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also  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  old  worn-out  coat  and  acquiring 
a  new  one.     The  young  5tay  with  the  mother  for  about  one  month, 


Fio.  107.  —  Stages  in  the  dcvelopmcDt  of  the  egg  of  the  ciayfish.  A,  super- 
Gdal  cleavage  o(  the  egg.  B,  embryo  id  the  \iiHplius  stage.  A,  anus; 
a',  antennule:  a',  antenaa;  t,  rudiment  of  eye;  (.  upper  lip;  n,  mandible; 
la.  tboraco-abdomioal  plate.    (From  Korscbeli  and  Heider.  slier  Rcichenbach.) 

and  then  shift  for  themselves.  They  molt  at  least  seven  times 
during  the  first  summer.  The  life  of  a  crayfish  usually  extends 
over  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years. 

Regeneration.  —  The 
crayfish  and  many 
other  crustaceans  have 
the  power  of  regenerat- 
ing lost  |>arts,  but  to  u 
much  more  limited  ex- 
tent than  such  animals 
as  liydra  and  the  earth- 
worm. Experiments 
have    been    performed 

upon  almost  every  one       Fic.  108.  —  Diugram   sbowing    1 
of     the    appendages    as    °fgan  regenerated  in  place  of  an  eye  of /-.W^m*,. 

■^•^  *  (From  Morgan,  after  Herbat.) 

well  as   the  eye.     The 

growth  of  regenerated  tissue  is  more  frequent  and   rapid  in 
young  specimens  than  in  adults.    The  new  structure  is  not 
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always  like  that  of  the  one  removed.  For  example,  Figure  208 
shows  an  antenna  which  regenerated  in  place  of  an  eye  in  a 
marine  crustacean,  Palamon. 

Autotomy.  —  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  morphological 
structure  connected  with  the  regenerative  process  in  Cambarus 
is  the  definite  breaking  point  near  the  bases  of  the  walking  legs. 
If  the  chelas  are  injured,  they  are  broken  off  by  the  crayfish  at 
the  breaking  point.  The  other  walking  legs,  if  injured,  may  be 
thrown  off  at  the  tree  joint  between  thesecond  and  third  segments. 
A  new  leg,  as  large  as  the  one  lost,  develops  from  the  end  of  the 
stump  remaining.  This  breaking  off  of  the  legs  at  a  definite 
point  is  known  as  auiotomy,  a  phenomenon  that  also  occurs  in 
a  number  of  other  animals.  The  leg  is  separated  along  the  break- 
ing point  by  several  successive  muscular  contractions.  It  has 
been  shown  "  that  autotomy  is  not  due  to  a  weakness  at  the 
breaking  point,  but  to  a  reflex  action,  and  that  it  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  stimulation  of  the  thoracic  ganglion  as  well  as  by  a 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  of  the  leg  itself."     (Reed.) 

The  power  of  autotomy  is  of  advantage  to  the  crayfish,  since 
the  wound  closes  more  quickly  if  the  leg  is  lost  at  the  breaking 
point.  No  one  has  yet  offered  an  adequate  theory  to  account 
for  autotomy.  It  is  probably  "  a  process  that  the  animal  has 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  condition  under  which  it  lives, 
or,  in  other  words,  an  adaptive  response  of  the  organism  to  its 
condition  of  life."     (Morgan.) 

Behavior.  —  When  at  rest,  the  crayfish  usually  faces  the  en- 
trance to  its  place  of  concealment,  and  extends  its  antennic.  It 
is  thus  in  a  position  to  learn  the  nature  of  an  approaching  object 
without  being  detected.  Activity  at  this  time  is  reduced  to 
the  movements  of  a  few  of  the  appendages  and  the  gills;  the 
scaphognathites  of  the  second  maxillae  move  back  and  forth, 
baling  water  out  of  the  forward  end  of  the  gill  chambers;  the 
swimmerets  are  in  constant  motion  creating  a  current  of  water; 
,  the  maxiltipeds  are  likewise  kept  moving;  and  the  antennie  and 
L4;ye~stalks  bend  from  place  to  place. 
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Locomotion.  —  Locomotion  is  effected  in  two  wa)rs,  walking 
and  swimming.  Crayfishes  are  able  to  walk  in  any  direction, 
forward  usually,  but  also  sidewise,  obliquely,  or  backward 
Swimming  is  not  resorted  to  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  only 
when  the  animal  is  frightened  or  shocked.  In  such  a  case  the 
crayfish  extends  the  abdomen,  spreads  out  the  iu*opod  and  tel- 
son,  and,  by  sudden  contractions  of  the  bundles  of  flexor  abdom- 
inal muscles,  bends  the  abdomen  and  darts  backward.  The 
swimming  reaction  apparently  is  not  voluntary,  but  is  almost 
entirely  reflex.  If  turned  over  on  its  back,  the  crayfish  either 
raises  itself  on  one  side  and  topples  over,  or  else  gives  a  quick 
backward  flop. 

Reactions  to  Stimuli.  —  Thigmotropism. — The  crayfish 
"  is  sensitive  to  touch  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  chelae  and  chelipedes,  the  mouth  parts,  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  edge  of  the  telson."     (Bell.) 

Positive  thigmotropism  is  exhibited  by  crayfishes  to  a  marked 
degree,  the  animals  seeking  to  place  their  bodies  in  contact  with 
a  solid  object,  if  possible.  The  normal  position  of  the  crayfish 
when  at  rest  imder  a  stone  is  such  as  to  bring  its  sides  or  dorsal 
surface  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  its  hiding  place.  Thigmot- 
ropism, no  doubt,  is  of  distinct  advantage,  since  it  forces  the 
animal  into  a  place  of  safety. 

Chemotropism.  —  The  reactions  of  the  crayfish  to  food  are 
due  in  part  to  a  chemical  sense,  and,  since  **  the  animals  react  to 
chemical  stimulation  on  any  part  of  the  body  ...  we  must 
assiune  that  there  are  chemical  sense-organs  all  over  the  body.". 
(Bell.)  The  anterior  appendages,  however,  are  the  most  sensi- 
tive, especially  the  outer  ramus  of  the  antennule.  Positive  re- 
actions result  from  the  application  of  food  substances.  For 
example,  if  meat  juice  is  placed  in  the  water  near  an  animal,  the 
antennae  move  slightly,  and  the  mouth  parts  perform  vigorous 
chewing  movements.  Adds,  salts,  sugar,  and  other  chemicals 
produce  a  sort  of  negative  reaction  indicated  by  scratching  the 
carapace,  rubbing  the  chelae,  or  pulling  at  the  part  stimulated. 
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Habit  Formation.  —  It  has  been  shown  by  certain  simple 
experiments  that  crayfishes  are  able  to  learn  habits  and  to  modify 
them.  They  learn  by  experience  and  modify  their  behavior  slowly 
or  quickly,  depending  upon  their  familiarity  with  the  situation. 
One  investigator  has  trained  them  to  come  to  him  for  food. 
(Holmes.) 

b.  Crustacea  in  General  fl 

(i)  Distinguishing  Features, — The  Crustacea  {Lat.  crusta, 
skin)  are  arthropods  most  of  which  live  in  the  water  and  breathe 
by  means  of  gills.  The  body  is  divided  into  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen,  or  the  head  and  thorax  may  be  fused,  (ormingacephalo- 
thorax.  The  head  usually  consists  of  five  segments  fused  to- 
gether; it  bears  two  pairs  of  antennte  (feelers),  one  pair  of 
mandibles  (jaws),  and  two  pairs  of  maxillfe.  The  thorax  bears 
a  variable  number  of  appendages,  some  of  which  are  usually 
locomotory.  The  abdominal  segments  are  generally  narrow 
and  more  mobOe  than  those  of  the  head  and  thorax;  they  bear 
appendages  which  are  often  reduced  in  size. 

(2)  Classification  of  the  Crustacea.'  —  The  Cbdstacea  belong- 
ing to  Subclasses  I-IV  are  often  placed  in  one  group  and  called 
Entomostraca.  They  are  of  small  size,  with  a  variable  num- 
ber of  body  segments,  and  usually  no  gastric  mill  in  the  stomach. 
They  are  apparently  more  primitively  organized  than  the  mem- 
bers of  Subclass  V,  the  Malacostraca.  Certain  fossil  animals, 
called  Trilobites  (Fig.  ^09).  are  by  many  authorities  included 
with  the  Crustacea.  They  have  one  pair  of  antennie,  and  nu- 
merous body  segments,  all  of  which  bear  biramous  appendages. 
Subclass  L     Brahchiopoda.  —  Crustacea  with  an  elongated 

body,  usually  a  carapace  or  shell,  and  many  pairs  of  lobed, 

foliaceous  swimming  feet. 
Order  i.    PhyUopoda.  —  BRANcraopODA  with   from  ten  to 

thirty  pairs  of    leaf-like,    swimming    feet.     Examples: 

Branchipus,  (Fig.  Jio,  A),  Arlemia  (Fig.  210,  B). 
■  Somewhat  dmplifi«]  from  C^num  in  Lankcster's  Tnatist  tn  ZntafS. 
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urfuie  of  &  Trilobtte,   Triarlhriu  kcii. 


Fic.  JOQ.  —  Dors«l 
wick's  Zoology,  after 

Flo.  iio.  —  Odei  Phvllopoiia.     A,  Bmncitipiui  ilagnalii:  B,  A\ 
(From  Verworo,  after  Semper.) 


Dafknia,  a  water-flea,  ant.i,  antennule" 
In;  br.p,  bruod-pouch ;  £,  eye;  d.fl.  digestive  gland; 
f,  swimming  feci;  W.  heart;  sh-el.  shell-gland.  (From  Parker  and  Haswell, 
after  Claus.) 

Fio.  111.  — Subtla.ss  OsTiACODA.  Cypris  candula.  i.  antennules  ;  j,  anteo- 
oiE  ;  J,  mandibles;  4,  1st  nmxillic  ;  5.  id  irnuhll^  ;  6,  1st  pair  of  legs;  7',  id  pair 
at  legs;  «,  tail ;  0,  eye.     (From  Shipley  and  MacBride,  after  Zenker.) 
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Order  2.  Cladocera.  —  Small  Branchiopoda  with  bodies 
usually  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell,  large  second  anten- 
na used  in  swimming,  and  four  to  six  pairs  of  swinmiing 
feet    Examples:  Daphnia  (Fig.  211),  Leptodora. 

Subclass  n.  Ostracoda.  —  Small,  laterally  compressed  Crus- 
tacea entirely  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell.  Usually  seven 
pairs  of  appendages.  Examples:  Cypris  (Fig.  212), 
Candona, 

Subclass  in.  Copbpopa.  Elongated  Crustacea  with  bira- 
mous  swimming  feet,  without  shell,  and  without  ab- 
dominal appendages.  Examples:  Cydops  (Fig.  213),  Can- 
ihocampiuSy  Diaptomus,  ArguluSj  Sappkirinay  Achtheres. 

Subclass  IV.  Cirripedia. — Crustacea  usually  fixed  or  para- 
sitic, with  indistinctly  segmented  body  enclosed  in  a 
carapace.  Often  greatly  modified  because  of  fixed  or 
parasitic  habit.  Examples:  Lepas,  Balanus  (Fig.  214), 
SaccuHna^  Peltogaster, 

Subclass  V.    Malacostraca.  —  Crustacea  usually  of  large 
size,  with  five  segments  in  the  head,  eight  in  the  thorax, 
and  six  in  the  abdomen,  and  with  a  gastric  mill  in  the 
stomach. 
Order  i.    Nebaliacea.  —  Small,  shrimp-like  Malacostraca 
with  head  and  middle  portion  of  body  enclosed  in  a 
bivalve  shell,  with  eight  thoracic  segments,  eight  abdom- 
inal segments,  and  a  terminal  caudal  fork.     Example: 
Nebalia  (Fig.  215). 
Order  2.      Anaspidacea.  —  Malacostraca     with    distinct 
thoracic  segments,  pedunculate  eyes,  and  no  carapace. 
Example:  Anaspides, 
Order  3.    Mysidacea.  —  Malacostraca  of  small  size,  with 
biramous  antennules,  thoracic*  limbs  with  natatory  exopo- 
dites,  and  a  large  carapace.     Example:  Mysis  (Fig.  217). 
Order  4.     Cumacea.  —  Malacostraca  with  a  slender  ab- 
domen, four  or  five  free  thoracic  segments,  and  a  small 
carapace.    Example:  Diasiylis  (Fig.  218). 
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Order  5.  Tanaidacea.  —  Malacostraca  with  free  thoradc 
s^ments  except  the  first  two,  which  are  fused  with  the 
head  and  extend  on  the  sides,  forming  a  respiratory 
chamber.     Example:  Apseudes  (Fig.  219). 

Order  6.  Isopoda.  —  Malacostraca  with  a  body  generally 
broad  and  flat,  seven  free  thoradc  segments,  leaf-like 
legs,  and  no  carapace.  Examples:  Asellus  (Fig.  220,  A), 
ArmadiUiumy  Oniscus  (Fig.  220,  B),  Parcellio, 

Order  7.  Amphipoda.  —  Malacostraca  laterally  com- 
pressed, with  elongated  abdomen  bearmg  three  pairs 
of  posteriorly  directed  springing  feet  and  three  pairs  of 
anterior  swimming  feet,  and  without  a  carapace.  Exam- 
ples: Gammarus  (Fig.  221,  A),  Talorchestia  (Fig.  216), 
Caprella  (Fig.  221,  B). 

Order  8.  Euphausiacea.  — Malacostraca  with  all  thoradc 
segments  covered  by  carapace,  pedunculate  eyes,  none 
of  thoracic  limbs  specialized  as  maxillipeds,  and  only 
podobranchiae  present.     Example:    MeganycHphanes, 

Order  9.  Decapoda. — Malacostraca  with  first  three  pairs 
of  thoradc  limbs  specialized  as  maxillipeds,  with  five 
pairs  of  thoracic  walking  legs,  with  generally  all  of  the 
thoradc  segments  covered  by  a  carapace,  and  with 
stalked,  compound  eyes. 
Suborder  i.  Natantia.  —  Decapoda  with  body  usually 
laterally  compressed,  legs  generally  slender,  and  pleopods 
always  present  in  full  number,  well  developed,  and  used 
for  swimming.  Examples:  PencBus,  Alpheus,  Pal(Bmonetes 
(Fig.  224),  Stenopus, 
Suborder  2.  Reptantia.  —  Decapoda  with  body  not  com- 
pressed, legs  strong,  plcjopods  often  reduced  or  absent, 
not  used  for  swimming.  Examples:  HyaSy  Cancer,  Cal- 
linectes  (Fig.  223),  Pinnotheres,  Cambarus  (Fig.  202), 
Homarus,  Palinurus,  Eupagurus,  Gelasimus  (Fig.  223,  B). 

Order  lo.  Stomatopoda.  —  Malacostraca  with  five  pairs 
of  anterior  maxillipeds  on  the  thorax,  and  three  pairs  of 
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FlC.  laa.  —  Order    Siomatopoda.       Squilla    empusa. 
(From  Davenport,  after  Rathbun.) 

Fie.  laj.  —  Order  Decapod*,    A,  Calliniciet  Maitalin,  edible  oi 
{From   Paulmier,  after    Ratbbua.)       B,    Gdasimut  minai,    eddler  q 
ci>b.     (From  Paulmier.) 
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thoracic,  biramoiis  legs,  with  caudal  fin,  and  short  cara- 
pace covering  only  part  of  the  thorax.    Examples :  Sguilla 
(Fig.  222),  Gonodactylus, 
(3)  Entomostraca.  —  The  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  En- 
TOMOSTRACA  are  the  Branchiopoda,  Ostracoda,  Copepoda, 
and  CiRRiPEDiA.    They  live  in  fresh  water,  in  salt  water,  on 
land,  or  as  parasites  on  other  animals.    The  enormous  nimibers 
of  these  little  creatures  may  be  ascertained  by  coimting  the 
specimens  that  are  captured  if  a  fine  gauze  net  is  drawn  through 
the  waters  of  lakes  or  streams.    It  has  been  estimated  that,  on 
the  average,  each  cubic  meter  of  water  in  the  small  Wisconsin 


Fig.  324.  —  Order  Decapoda.     Palamonetes  vulgaris^  a  shrimp.     (From 

Davenport.) 

lakes  contains  about  40,000  individuals,  and  that  160  billion, 
weighing  altogether  about  twenty  tons,  may  exist  at  one  time  in 
a  lake  of  eighty  square  kilometers.  Usually  a  lesser  number  are 
present  in  the  waters  of  streams.  The  ocean  is  likewise  popu- 
lated with  billions  of  these  minute  Crustacea. 

These  small  Crustacea  are  of  little  if  any  direct  economic 
importance  to  man,  but  indirectly  they  are  of  considerable  value, 
since  they  form  the  chief  food  of  many  edible  fishes. 

The  Trilobita  are  extinct  Crustacea  which  are  known  only 
from  their  fossil  remains.  They  are  associated  in  the  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust  with  the  remains  of  Crinoidea  (Fig.  148), 
BRACfflOPODA  (Fig.  126),  and  Cephalopoda  (Fig.  191).  The 
best-known  species,  Triartkrus  hecki  (Fig.  209),  is  from  the  Utica 
shales  (Lower  Silurian)  of  New  York  State.  It  has  two  anten- 
nas and  many  biramous  appendages. 

The  Branchiopoda  include  the  leaf-legged  Crustacea  (Phyl- 
lopoda),  and  the  water- fleas  (Cladocera).    The  fairy-shrimp, 
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Branchipus  (Fig.  210,  A),  is  a  common  fresh-water  phyIl<q)od; 
Artemia  (Fig.  210,  B)  is  a  genus  found  in  salt-water  lakes,  such 
as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  Daphnia  (Fig.  211)  b  a  water- 
flea  (Cladocera)  abundant  in  fresh-water  ponds  and  lakes. 
Its  body  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  and  the  second  antennae  (atU.  2) 
are  modified  to  form  swimming  appendages.  During  the  ^ring 
and  summer  only  females  are  present,  and  at  this  time  ''  sum- 
mer "  eggs  are  produced  which  develop  parthenogenetically  in 
the  brood-pouch  .(frr.^)  of  the  mother.  In  the  autumn  males 
are  developed;  they  fertilize  the  "  winter  "  eggs,  which  are 
larger  and  fewer  in  number  than  the  summer  eggs. 

The  OsTRACODA  (Fig.  212)  are  bivalved  Crustacea  which 
protrude  their  antennae  {2)  from  the  two  valves  of  their  shell  and 
use  them  as  oars  in  swimming.  They  are  common  in  ponds  and 
streams. 

A  well-known  fresh-water  Copepod  is  Cyclops  (Fig.  213),  an 
animal  that  has  a  single  compound  eye  (e)  in  the  middle  of  the 
head.  The  antennae  (/)  are  used  for  locomotion.  The  fe- 
male may  be  recogniised  easily  during  the  summer  because  of  the 
two  br(K)d  sacs  {8)  full  of  eggs  that  she  carries  about  with  her. 

The  subclass  Cirripedia  contains  the  barnacles  (Fig.  214). 
These  are  sessile  Crustacea,  many  of  which  possess  shells  caus- 
ing them  to  resemble  mollusks.  The  lar\'ae  are  free  swimming 
and  resemble  those  of  other  Crustacea,  but  they  pass  through 
a  metamorphosii,  during  which  some  or  all  of  the  appendages 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  lost,  and  usually  a  calcareous  shell 
is  formed.  The  rock-barnacle,  Balanus  balanoides  (Fig.  214) 
is  abundant  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  lives  at- 
tached to  rocks  and  other  objects.  The  movements  of  the  ap- 
pendages create  a  current  of  water  which  brings  food  into  the  shell. 
The  goose  barnacle,  Lepas,  has  a  bivalve  shell  and  is  attached  by 
a  peduncle.  Sacculina  is  a  barnacle  parasitic  on  the  crab,  Car- 
cinuSy  and  in  the  adult  stage  resembles  a  tumor,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  reproductive  organs.  Most  barnacles  are  herm- 
aphroditic. 
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(4)  Malacostraca.  —  The  Malacostraca  are,  as  a  rule, 
larger  than  the  Entomostraca,  and  include  the  more  familiar 
Crustacea,  such  as  crayfishes,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  and 
sow-bugs.  Some  of  them  are  aquatic,  others  are  terrestrial, 
and  a  few  are  parasitic. 

The  order  IsopODA  contains  a  number  of  common  Malacos- 
traca (Fig.  22o).  Most  of  them  are  marine,  but  some  live  in 
fresh  water  and  on  land.  They  are  the  largest  group  of  terres- 
trial Chustacea.  The  sow-bug,  Oninits,  and  the  pill-bug,  A  rma- 
dillium,  live  under  stones,  boards,  and  similar  places  that  are 
dark  and  moist.  Although  land  animals,  they  breathe  by  means 
of  gills  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

The  AMPinPODA  are  aquatic,  except  a  few  species  which  leap 
about  on  the  beach,  and  are  called  beach-fleas.  Gammarus 
(Fig.  321)  is  called  the  fresh-water  shrimp.  Talorchcstia 
(Fig.  ai6)  is  a  sand-hopper  common  on  sandy  beaches  between 
the  tide-marks.  Caprella  is  a  pwculiar  brown  amphifxjd  which 
50  closely  resembles  the  seaweeds  or  hydroids  among  which  it 
lives  that  it  can  be  detected  only  by  an  experienced  eye. 

The  mantis  shrimps  belong  to  the  order  Stumatopoda.  This 
common  name  was  derived  from  their  resemblance  to  the  insect 
called  the  praying-mantis  (Fig.  170).  They  are  exclusively 
marine.  Squilla  empusa  (Fig.  222)  lives  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

The  order  Decapoda  contains  the  lobsters,  crayfishes,  crabs, 
and  shrimps,  and  is  the  most  important  group  of  the  Crustacea. 
The  name  Decapoda  refere  to  the  fact  that  only  the  last  five 
pairs  of  thoracic  appiendages  are  used  for  locomotion. 

The  lobster  is  of  considerable  economic  importance.  It  is 
most  abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  Dela- 
ware Bay,  and  lives  on  the  bottom  from  near  shore  to  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  fathoms.  About  fifteen  million  lobsters  are  sent 
to  market  annually,  and  unless  their  capture  is  regulated,  they 
will  soon  be  exterminated.  Shrimps  and  prawns  are  also  used 
as  food  for  man.      Falamonetes  (Fig.  224)  is  a  common  shrimp 
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living  among  seaweeds;  it  is  almost  transparent.  Tbe  hermit- 
crab,  EupaguruSj  lives  in  an  empty  snail-shell  which  protects  it 
from  many  enemies.  Some  hermit-crabs  place  sea-anemones 
or  hydroid  colonies  upon  their  shells;  these  furnish  additional 
protection. 

The  edible  or  blue  crab,  CaUinecUs,  lives  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gid£«iX)asts  and  is  captured  m  large  numbers  for  market. 
It  is  called  the  soft-shelled  crab  just  after  molting.  The  fid- 
dler-crabs, Uca  pugUatar,  are  conmion  along  our  eastern  coast, 
where  they  dig  holes  in  the  mud  and  sand.  The  spider-crab, 
Libinicy  has  long  slender  legs,  which  enable  it  to  run  over  uneven 
surfaces  with  ease.  The  Japanese  spider-crab  is  very  large, 
sometimes  measuring  twenty  feet  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
first  pair  of  legs. 

(5)  The  Biogenetic  Law.  —  Early  in  the  past  century  it  was 
noticed  that  animals  could  be  arranged  in  a  series  beginning  with 
the  Protozoa  and  passing  through  the  simpler  diploblastic  forms, 
and  that  the  stages  in  this  series  correspond  to  the  early  stages 
in  the  embryology  of  the  Metazoa.  This  led  to  the  formulation 
of  the  biogenetic  law,  i.e.  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
recapitulates  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  or  ontogeny 
recapitulates  phylogeny.  These  stages  contrasted  appear  as 
follows:  — 

PlIYLOGENETIC  StAGE  ONTOGENETIC  StAGE 

(i)  Single-celled  animal  Egg  cell 

(2)  Ball  of  cells  Blastula 

(3)  Two-layered  sac  Gastrula 

(4)  Triploblastic  animal  Three-layered  embryo 

2^ologists  soon  became  interested  in  the  recapitulation  theory, 
and  enlarged  upon  it.  Of  these,  Fritz  Muller  and  Ernst  Haeckel 
are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  The  latter  expressed  the  facts 
as  he  saw  them  in  his  "  fundamental  law  of  biogenesis."  The 
ancestor  of  the  many-celled  animak  was  conceived  by  him  as 
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A  tno-layered  sac 
Bometbing  like  a 
gastrula,  which  he 
called  a  Gaslraa. 
The  ccelenterates 
were  considered  to 
be  gastrxa  slightly 
modified. 

Fritz    Miiller    de- 
rived strong  arguments  in  favor  of  biogenesis  from  a  study  of  | 
certain  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  Malacostkaca.    Many 
members  of  this  group  do 
not  emerge  from   the  egg 
SO  nearly  like  the  adult  as 
does    the    crayfish.      The 
lobster,  for  example,  upon 
hatching     (Fig.     325)    re- 
sembles a   less  specialized 
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prawnlike  crustacean  called  Afysis  (Fig.  217),  and  is  s^d  to  be 
in  the  Mysts  stage. 

The  shrimp,  Penmis,  passes  through  a  niunber  of  interesting 
stages  before  the  adult  condition  is  attained.    It  batches  as  a 


larva,  termed  a  Nauplius  (Fig.  226,  A),  possessing  a  frontal  eye 
and  three  pairs  of  appendages  {A',  A",  Mdf.)\  this  \aupiius 
molts  and  grows  into  a  Prolozoaa  stage  (Fig.  226,  B),  which  bears 
three  more  pairs  of  appendages  and  the  rudiments  of  segments 
ni-VIII.    The   Prolozoaa  stage  grows  into  the  Zoaa  stage 
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(Fig.  337,  A).  The  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  are  distinct  at 
this  time;  eight  pairs  of  appendages  are  present  (I-VIII)  and 
six  more  are  developing  (ai-aj).  The  Zoaa  grows  and  molts  and 
becomes  a  Mysis  (Fig.  227,  B)  with  thirteen  pairs  of  appendages 
(I-VIII)  on  the  cephalothorax.  Finally,  the  Mysis  passes  into 
the  adult  shrimp,  which  possesses  the  characteristic  number  of 
appcTidages  (I- XIX),  each  modified  to  perform  its  particular 
function.  The  .\auplius  of  Penaus  resembles  the  larvic  of 
many  simple  crustaceans;  the  Zoaa  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
condition  of  an  adult  Cyclops  (Fig.  11.5);  the  Mysis  is  like  the 
adult  Mysis  (Fig.  217);  and  linally  the  adult  Penteus  is  more 
specialized  than  any  of  its  larval  stages,  and  belongs  among  the 
higher  Cri;stace.\.  The  above  facts  have  convinced  some 
zoologists  that  Frmeus  recapitulates  in  its  larval  development 
the  progress  of  the  race;  that  the  lobster  has  lost  many  of  these 
stages,  retaining  only  the  Mysis;  and  that  the  crayfish  hatches 
in  practically  the  adult  condition.  The  Nauplius  stage  of  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  certain  embryonic 
phase  (Fig.  107,  B). 

The  law  of  biogenesis  has  been  criticized  severely  by  many 
prominent  zoologists,  but  it  has  furnished  an  hypothesis,  which 
has  concentrated  the  attention  of  scientists  upon  fundamental 
embryological  processes,  and  has,  therefore,  had  a  great  influence 
upon  zoological  progress. 

3.  Class  II.    Onychophora 

This  class  (Gr.  onux,  a  claw;  pkoreo,  I  bear)  contains  about 
fifty  species  of  a  peculiar  arthropod,  usually  placed  in  a  single 
genus,  Peripatus  (Fig.  228),  but  probably  belonging  to  a  number 
of  genera.  Peripalus  has  been  reported  from  isolated  regions 
in  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  New  Britain, 
Mexico,  South  America,  West  Indies,  and  Malaya,  and  is,  there- 
fore, an  excellent  example  of  an  animal  with  a  discontinuous 
distribution.  It  lives  in  crevices  of  rock,  under  bark  and  stones, 
and  in  other  dark  places.     As  the  animal  moves  slowly  from 
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place  to  place  by  means  of  its  legs,  the  two  extremely  sensitive 
antennae  test  the  ground  over  which  it  is  to  travel,  while  the  eyes, 
one  at  the  base  of  each  antenna,  enable  it  to  avoid  the  light. 


(From  Scdgwict.) 

When  irritated,  Ptripatus  often  ejects  slime,  sometimes  to  the 
distance  of  almost  a  foot,  from  a  pair  of  glands  which  open  on  the 
oral  papilla.  This  slime  sticks  to  everything  but  the  body  of  the 
animal  itself;  it  is  used  principally 
to  capture  flies,  wood-lice,  termites, 
and  other  small  animals,  and  in 
addition  is  probably  a  weapon  of 
defense.  A  pair  of  modified  a.p- 
pendages  serve  as  jaws  and  tear  the 
food  to  pieces. 

Most  species  of  Peripatus  are 
viviparous,  and  a  single  large  female 
may  produce  thirty  or  forty  yoimg 
in  a  year.  These  young  resemble 
the  adults  when  bom,  differing 
'.  chiefly  in  size  and  color. 

The  external  appearance  of  Peri- 
patus capensis  is  shown  in  Figures 
128  and  32g.  Figure  130  shows  the  princifKil  internal  organs 
of  a  male  specimen.  The  head  bears  three  pairs  of  append- 
ages: (i)  the  antenna  (Fig.  2ig,  ant.),  (2)  the  ora!  papilla  (or.p). 
and  {3)  the  jaws,  a  pair  of  simple  eyes,  and  a  vcntrally  placed 


ventral    ' 


:*  of  head. 
snIennB;  F.t,  first  Icr  ; 
,   oral   papillc:    T.  tongue 
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moutk.  The  fleshy  legs  number  from  seventeen  pairs  to  ova 
forty  pairs  in  different  species;  each  (Fig.  229,  F.l)  bears  two 
daws.  The  anus  is  at  the  posterior  end;  the  genital  pore 
atuated  between 
the  last  pair  of 
and  a  rte- 
pkridiopore  lies 
at  the  base  of 
each  leg.  The 
skin  is  covered 
with  papilla, 
each  bearing  a 
spine;  these  pa- 
pilla are  especi- 
ally numerous  on 
the  antennae,  lips, 
'  and  oral  papillae. 
and  are  probably 
tactile  (Fig.  329). 
The  digestive 
system  (Fig.  230, 
S)  is  very  simple, 
consisting  of 
muscular  phi 
ynx,  a  sho 
asophagus,  a  long, 
saccular  slomack, 
and  a  short  intes- 
tine. The  pair 
of  salivary  glands 
(ii),  which  open 
into  the  mouth  caWty,  are  modified  nephridia.  The  heart  is 
the  only  blood-vessel;  it  is  a  dorsal  tube  with  paired  ostia 
connecting  it  with  the  pericardia]  cavity  in  which  it  lies.  The 
body-cavity  is  a  blood  space,  i.e.  a  biemoccel.     The  breathing 
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organs  are  air-tubes,  called  trachea,  which  open  by  means  of 
pores  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  excretory  organs  are 
nephridia  (14),  one  at  the  base  of  each  leg.  The  vesicular  end 
of  the  nephridium  is  part  of  the  coelom.  The  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  brain  {4),  dorsaUy  situated  in  the  head,  and  a  pair 
of  ventral  nerve-cords  {6),  which  are  connected  by  many  trans- 
verse nerves.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  cavities  of  the 
reproductive  organs  are  ccelomic. 

Peripalus  is  of  special  interest  since  its  body  exhibits  certain 
structures  characteristic  of  annelids  and  other  structures  found 
only  in  arthropods.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  an  arthropod. 
The  following  table  (XI)  presents  briefly  these  characteristics 
and  shows  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  other  arthropods :  — 

T.\BLE  XI 


CHA«*ciniiSTica 

Anhilid  CoMucnomnoi 

Appendages    modi- 
fied as  jaws. 
A  ha;  moccelic  body- 
No   coelom  around 
alimentary  canal. 
Trachea;  present. 

Paired  segmentally  ar- 
ranged nephridia. 

Cilia  in  reproductive 
organs. 

Chief  systems  of  organs 
arranged  as  in  anne- 
lids. 

Number  and  diffusion 
of  tracheal  apertures. 

Single  pair  of  jaws. 

Distribution  of  repro- 
ductive organs. 

Texture  of  skin. 

Simplicity  and  simi- 
larity of  segmenls  \x- 
hind  the  head. 

4.  Class  HI.    Myriapoda 
The  MvBiAPODA  (Gr.  mnrios,  ten  thousand;  podes,  feet)  are 
terrestrial  arthropods  commonly  known  as  centipedes,  or  wire- 
worms.    They  do  not  constitute  a  compact  group  of  animals, 
and  authorities  differ  with  regard  to  their  classification.    The 
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■  four  orders  adopted  in  this  boolt  are  ranked  as  phyla  by  some 
B  zoologists.    The  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  group 

are:  (i)  a  distinct  head  with  one  pair  of  tentacles  and  one  pair  of 

mandibles,  (2)  numerous  body  segments  bear- 
ing similar  leglike  appendages,  (3}  tracheae 

with  segmentally  arranged  apertures,  and 

(4)  excretory  organs   (malpighian  tubules) 

opening  into  the  intestine. 

Order  i.     Pauropoda  (Fig.  331). — These 

are  small  myriopods   less  than  1  mm.  in 

length  which  prey  on  microscopic  animals 

or    eat    decaying    animal     and     vegetable 

matter.     They  are  without  eyes,  heart,  and 

special    respiratory  organs,  and    evidently 

»  breathe  through  the  general  surface  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  earthworm.  The  head  is 
distinct,  and  the  body  contains  twelve  seg- 
ments and  bears  nine  pairs  of  legs.  The 
Pauhopoda  are  apparently  primitive  myrio- 
pods related  to  the  millipedes  (Diplopoda). 
Fauropiis  and  Eurypauropus  are  North  American  genera. 

Order  a.  Diplopoda.  —  The  Diplopoda  arc  called  millipedes 
(Fig.  232).  The  body  is  subcylindrical,  and  consists  of  from 
about  twenty- live  to  more  than  one  hundred  segments,  accord- 


—  Order  I 

(From  Sede- 
Zoology,    after 


Shipley  and  MacBride,  after  Koch.) 


ing  to  the  species,  .Almost  every  segment  bears  two  pairs  of 
appendages  (Fig.  232,  3),  anu  has  probably  arisen  by  the  fusion 
of  two  segments.    The  mouth  parts  are  a  pair  of  mandibles  and 
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f  a  pair  of  maxilla.    One  pair  of  antenna  (i)  and  either  simple  or 

aggregated  eyes  (2)  are  usually  present.    There  are  olfactory 

I  hairs  on  the  antenna  and  a  pair  of  scent  glands  in  each  segment, 

I   opening  laterally  (4).    The  breathing  tubes  (trachea;)  are  usually 

'   unbranched;   they  arise  in  tufts  from  pouches  which  open  just 

in  front  of  the  legs.     The  heart  is  a  dorsal  vessel  with  lateral  ostia; 

it  gives  rise  to  arteries  in  the  head.    The  two  or  four  excretory 

organs  are  thread-like  tubes  {malpighian  tubules)  which  pour 

their  excretions  into  the  intestine. 

The  millipedes  move  very  slowly  in  spite  of  their  numerous 
legs.  Some  of  them  are  able  to  roll  themselves  into  a  spiral  or 
ball.  They  live  in  dark,  moist  places 
and  feed  principally  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances. The  sexes  are  separate,  and 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  damp  earth.  The 
young  have  few  segments  and  only 
three  pairs  of  legs  when  they  hatch, 
and  resemble  apterous  insects  (Fig. 
259).  Other  segments  are  added  just 
in  front  of  the  anal  segment.  Ex- 
amples: Julus  (Fig.  232),  Polydesmus, 
Spirobolus. 

Order  3.   ChUopoda.  —The  Chilop- 

ODA  arc  called  centii)cdes  (Fig.  233). 

The  body  is  flattened  dorso-ventraliy, 

and  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  over 

one  hundred  and  fifty  segments,  each 

of  which  bears  one  pair  of  legs  except 

the  last  two  and  the  one  just  back  of 

the  head.    The  latter  bears  a  pmr  of 

poison  claws   (Fig.   233,   Kf)   called  maxilUpeds,   with   which 

insects,  worms,  mollusks,  and  other  small  animals  are  killed  for 

food. 

,       The  internal  anatomy  of  a  common  centiped  is  shown  in  Figure 

I   134.    The  alimentary  canal  (11)  is  simple;  into  it  opens  the  cxf 
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LiHukiuiJerficalul.  /i/,  l«is..i 
claws.  (From  Scdgnitk'; 
Zoolosy,  after  Koch.) 
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Icretory  organs  —  two  malpighian  tubules  (6).  The  trachea  are 
branched,  and  open  by  a  pair  of  stigmata  in  almost  every  seg- 
ment. The  reproducHve  organs  (lo)  are  connected  with  several 
accessory  glands  (8).  Eggs  are  usually 
laid.     Those  of   Lithobius  are  laid  singly 

11     and  covered  with  earth. 

|H      The  centipedes  are   awift-raoYTng  crea- 

^F  tures.  Many  of  them  live  under  the  bark 
of  logs,  or  under  stones.  The  genera 
Lithobius,  Geo  phi!  us,  and  Sculigera  are 
common.     The  poisonous  centipedes  of 

t  tropica!   countries    belong  to   the   genus 
Scolopmdra.    They  may  reach  a  foot  in  , 
length,  and  their  bite  is  painful  and  even 
dangerous  to  man. 

Order  4.  Symphyla.  —  The  Symph¥I.a 
are  small  myriopods 
with  twelve  pairs  of 
legs.  The  head  bears 
antennae,  mandibles, 
maxillula;,  maxillie, 
and  a  labium.  Only 
two  genera,  Scolopen- 
dreUa  and  ScuUgerella 
(Fig.  135),  and  twenty- 
four  species  belong  to 
the  order.  They  re- 
semble certain  wing- 
less insects  (Aptera, 
Fig.  359}  in  habits  and  svxi 
appearance,  hut  have  f'"""     '"•"'f^'''''- 

'^'^  (Ftom    Sedgwick  a 

a  greater  number  of  zooioof,  after  Latiel.) 
l^s.     They    live    in 

-Sioist  places  and  avoid  the  light.    Their  food  probably  consists 
small  insects. 


\ 


-  Order 


:.  Lilkebiut  fetficalui. 


2,  poisoQ  claw;  j,  snUvBTy 
gisnd ;   4,  walking  legu; 

5,  vcnCisI     nerve-coid ; 

6.  mBlpigliiB.D  tubule; 
7, seminal vc«cle;  S.imtM 
accessory  gland;  g.  Urge 
iccesiory  gland;    10,  ttt- 
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5.   Class  IV.    Insecta 
a.  The  Honey-bee 


^ 


The  honey-bee,  Apis  mellifica,  is  one  of  the  most  mteresting  oi 

all  insects  (Lat.  imedus,  cut  into)  because  of  its  wonderful  adap- 
tations to  its  environment,  its  complex  social  life,  and  Its  economic 
value  to  man.  Honey-bees  live  in  colonies  of  about  sixty  thou- 
sand, in  which  thert  are  three  kinds  of  individuals  —  workers, 
drones,  and  a  queen.    The  gueen  (Fig.  336)  normally  lays  all  the 


The  honey-bee. 


She  lives  for  three  years  or  more  and  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  bees  by  the  greater  length  of  her  abdomen  and 
the  absence  of  a  pollen  basket  (Fig.  138,  A,  It).  The  drone 
(Fig.  236)  is  the  male  bee;  he  does  no  work,  but  lives  only  to 
mate  with  the  queen.  His  abdomen  is  broad;  his  eyes  are  very 
large;  and  he  has  no  pollen  basket.  The  worker  (Fig.  236)  is  a 
sexually  undeveloped  female;  it  does  not  lay  eggs  normally,  but 
spends  its  time  caring  for  the  colony.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  following  description  refers  to  the  worker  bee. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  External  Features.  —  The 
body  of  the  honey-bee  is  supported  and  protected  by  a  firm  exo- 
sketelon  of  chitin.  Three  regions  are  recognizable  —  the  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen. 

The  head  (Fig.  237)  consists  of  probably  six  segments  fused 
together,  forming  a  skull.  On  either  side  is  a  large  compound  eye; 
on  top  are  three  simple  eyes  (ocelli) ;  in  front  are  two  antenna  (a) ; 
and  projecting  downward  are  a  number  of  mouth  parts. 


The  mouth  parts  consist  of  a  labrum,  or  upper  Up,  the  epi- 
pharynx  (Fig.  237,  g),  a  pair  of  mandibles  (m),  two  maxillie  (mx), 
and  a  labium,  or  under  lip  {/,  Ip.).  The  labrum  is  joined  to  the 
clypeus,  which  lies  just  above  it.  From  beneath  the  labrum 
projects  the  fleshy  e pi- 
pharynx  (g);  this  is  pmh- 
abSy  an  organ  of  ta^ii 
The  mandibles,  or  jaws  ('>i\ 
arc  situated  one  on  eithiT 
side  of  the  labrum;  they 
are  notched  in  the  queen 
and  drone,  but  smooth  in 
the  worker.  The  latter 
makes  use  of  them  in 
building  honeycomb.  The 
labium  is  a  complicated 
median  structure  extend- 
ing downward  from  be- 
neath the  labrum.  It  is 
joined  to  the  back  of  the 
head  by  a  triangular  piece, 
the  submenlum.  Next  to 
this  is  a  chitinous,  muscle- 
fiUed  piece,  tlie  menlum, 
beyond  which  is  the  ligula, 
or  tongue  {/).  with  one 
labial  palpus  Up)  on  each 
side.  The  liguia  may  be 
drawn  in  or  extended.  It 
is  long  and  flexible,  with  a  spoon  or  bouton  (b)  at  the  end.  Hairs 
of  various  kinds  are  arranged  upon  it  in  regular  rows;  these  are 
used  for  gathering  nectar,  and  as  organs  of  touch  and  taste- 
The  maxilla  (Fig.  237,  w.r),  or  lower  jaws,  fit  over  the  mentum 
on  either  side.  Along  their  front  edges  are  rows  of  stiff  hairs. 
Maxiliary  palpi  {mxp)  are  also  present. 


.    houton ; 


lei  honey-bee. 
,    epiphaiyu; 

lla;  Mifi,  maiill^y 
pulpUB;  /,  hypopharyni:  ip.  labial  piipus. 
■'      I  Pactard.  after  Cheshire.) 
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Nectar  is  collected  in  the  following  manner.  The  maxillas 
and  the  labial  palpi  form  a  tube,  in  tbe  center  of  which  the  tongue 
moves  backward  and  forward.  When  the  epipharynx  is  lowered, 
a  passage  is  completed  into  the  cesophagus.  The  nectar  is  first 
collected  by  the  hairs  on  the  ligula;  it  is  then  forced  upward 
by  the  pressing  together  of  the  maxillie  and  labial  palpi. 

The  thorax  consists  of  three  segments,  each  of  which  bears  a 
pair  of  legs.  The  anterior  segment  is  known  as  the  prolhorax, 
the  middle  segment  as  the  mesothorux,  and  the  posterior  segment, 

;  the  metatliorax  The  mesothorax  and  metathorax  each  sup- 
port a  pair  of  wings.  The  segments  of  the  thorax  are  compara- 
tively large,  since  they  contain  the  largest  and  most  important 
muscles  of  the  body.  Externally  the  thorax  is  covered  with 
flexible  branched  hairs,  which  are  of  use  in  gathering  pollen. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  structures  of  the  honey-bee  are 
the  legs  of  the  worker  (Fig.  238).  The  parts  of  a  typical  insect 
leg,  naming  them  in  order  beginning  at  the  proximal  end,  are 
Xhccoxa  {c),  Irockanler  (It), femur  {/),  tibia  ((i),and  five-jointed 
tarsus  ((). 

The  pTolhoracic  legs  {Fig.  283,  C)  possess  the  following  useful 
structures.  The  femur  (/)  and  the  tibia  (ti)  are  clothed  with 
branched  hairs  for  gathering  pollen.  Extending  on  one  side  from 
the  distal  end  of  the  tibia  are  a  number  of  curved  bristles,  the 
pollen  brush  (b  in  C  and  E),  which  are  used  to  brush  up  the  pollen 
loosened  by  the  coarser  spines;  on  the  other  side  is  a  flattened 
movable  spine,  the  velum  {v  in  C  and  E) ,  which  fits  over  a  curved 
indentation  in  the  first  tarsal  joint  or  metatarsus  (p  in  C). 
This  entire  structure  is  called  the  antenna  cleaner  and  the  row 
of  teeth  (F)  which  lines  the  indentation  is  known  as  the  anlenna 
comb.  Figure  238,  H,  shows  in  section  how  the  antenna  (a) 
is  cleaned  by  being  pulled  between  the  teeth  (f)  on  the  meta- 
tarsus (/)  and  the  edge  (s)  of  the  velum  (v).  On  the  front  of  the 
metatarsus  is  a  row  of  spines  (cb  in  C)  called  the  eye  brush, 
which  is  used  to  brush  out  any  pollen  or  foreign  particles  lodged 
among  the  hairs  on  the  compound  eyes.     The  last  tarsal  joint 


Fro.  »38.  —  Legs  of  worker  honey-bee.  A,  ouler  side  of  metathoradc  leg. 
tarsus;  (t.  tibia.  B,  inner  side  aC  melathoradc  leg,  c,  coia; 
.  Ursiis;  ti.  tibia;  Ir,  trochanter;  uji,  wax  pinchers.  C.  pro- 
thoracic  leg.  i,  pollen  brush ;  c6,  eye  brusb;  p,  metalarsus;  (.tarsus;  li,  tibia; 
T.  velum.  D,  mesDihoiadc  leg;  lellering  as  in  C.  i,  pollen  spur,  E.  jinnt  of 
prothoracic  leg;  lettering  as  in  C.  F,  teeth  of  antenna  comb.  G.  transverse 
tectioD  o(  tibia  throush  pollen  basket,  /a.  pollen;  h.  holding  hairs;  n,  nerve. 
H.  antenna  in  process  ol  cleaning,  a,  aatenna;  c,  antenna  comb;  I,  section  ol 
'  be;  t.  taklHas  edgt  of  >,  vcIuid.     (From  Root,  after  Cheshiie.)  - 
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of  every  leg  (Fig.  239)  bears  a  pair  of  notched  claws  (an)  which 
enable  the  bee  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  rough  surfaces.  Between 
the  claws  is  a  fleshy  glandular  lobule,  the  pulvillus  {pv),  whose 
sticky  secretion  makes  it  possible  for  the  bee  to  cling  to  smooth 
objects,     Tactile  hairs  are  also  present  (Jh). 

The  middle,  or  mesothoracic  kgi  (I'ig.  238,  D),  are  pro\-ided 
with  a  pollen-brush  (6),  but,  instead  of  an  antenna  cleaner,  a 
spur  (s)  is  present  at  the  distal  end  of  the  tibia.  This  spur  is 
used  to  pry  tiie  pollen  cut  of  the  pollen 
baskets  on  the  third  pair  of  legs,  and  to 
clean  the  wings. 

The  melathoTock  legs  (Fig.  238,  A  and  B) 
possess  three  very  remarkable  structures, 
the  pollen  basket,  the  wax  pinchers  {wp 
in  B),  and  the  pcllen  combs  (at  p  in  B), 
The  pollen  basket  consists  of  a  concavity 
in  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia  with  rows 
of  cur\'ed  bristles  along  the  edges  (//in  A). 
By  storing  pollen  in  this  basket-like  struc- 
ture, it  is  possible  for  the  bee  to  spend 
ihe  honey-bee.  an  claw-  "lore  time  in  the  field,  and  to  carry  a 
/*,  tactile  hairs;  pv.  pul-    larger  load   at  each  trip.     The   pollen 

villus;    I,  laisal  segmeats      ,       ,     .      ■  .,  ■  • 

(From  Packard,  stter  basket  ui  cross-section  IS  shown  m 
Cheshire.)  Figure  238,  G.    The  pollen  combs  (at  p 

in  B)  serve  to  fill  the  basket  by  combmg 
nut  the  pollen,  which  has  become  entangled  in  the  hairs  on  the 
thorax,  and  transferring  it  to  the  concavity  in  the  tibia  of  the 
opposite  leg.  At  the  distal  end  of  the  tibia  is  a  row  of  wide 
spines;  these  are  opposed  by  a  smooth  plate  on  the  proximal  end 
of  the  metatarsus.  The  term  wa:i-  pinchers  (wp  in  B)  has  been 
applied  to  these  structures,  since  they  are  used  to  remove  the 
wax  plates  from  the  abdomen  of  the  worker. 

The  u-ings  are  membranes  supported  by  hollow  ribs  called 
nerves  or  veins.  The  pair  of  wings  on  one  side  of  the  body  may 
be  joined  together  by  a  row  of  hooklels  on  the  anterior  margm  of 
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the  hind  wing,  which  arc  inserted  into  a  trough-like  fold  in  thft'l 
posterior  margin  of  the  (ore  wing.  When  flying,  the  wings  act  I 
as  incUned  planes, 
and  locomotion  for- 
■ard  is  attained  by 
both  up  and  down 
strokes,  the  tips  of 
the  wings  moving  in 
a  curve  shaped  like 
a  figure  8.  Motion 
backward,  or  a  sud- 
den stop,  may  be 
accomplished  by 
dianging  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  of 
oscillation. 

The  abdomen  is 
made  up  of  a  series 
of  six  visible  seg- 
ments; thin,  chitin- 
ous  membranes  con- 
nect the  segments 
and  make  the  move- 
ment and  expansion 
of  the  abdomen  pos- 
Mble.  Each  of  the 
last  four  visible  seg- 
ments of  the  worker 
bears  a  pair  of  wax  , 
glatuis.  At  the  end  of  '■ 
the  abdomen  of  the  Pactan 
worker  and  ([ueen  is 

the  stin£,  and  the  slit-like  openings  of  the  sexual  organs  and  anus. 

There  is  no  sting  in  the  drone,  but  a  cojmlalory  organ  is  present. 

The  sting  is  a  very  complicated  structure  (Fig,  240),    Before 


Fm.  J40.  — Sting  of  worker  honey-bee.  (,  Iwrbl 
1  ijarls;  i.  ib,  f,  levers  to  move  darca;  n,  ueive*; 
.  slinE-lflT  i  fg,  poiaoQ  gland;  ps.  poiun  Mc; 
ih.  slicatb;  ^llig.  fifth  abilominal  ganglion 
rd,  after  Cheshire.) 
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the  bee  stings,  a  suitable  place 

is  selected  with  the  help  of  the 

$-w. 

sling  Jetlers    {p) ;    then    th( 

two  barbed  darts  {b)  are  thrust 

"''dM 

forward.      The    sheuth    (sh) 

ser\-es  to  guide  the  darts,  to 

open  up  the  wound,  and  to 

aid  in  conducting  the  poison. 

The  poison  is  secreted  in  a 

pair  of  glands  ipg),  one  add, 

/  Kif^   ^      l\^7^^  \ 

the    other   alkaline,   and    is 

tMoJl         tTylj  l^r^^ 

stored    in    a    reservoir    (ps). 

Generally   the   sting,   poison 

•"^^  N^a  »      \    xi^ 

glands,  and  part  of  the  in- 

^^ih\^_    _V'nL_ 

tcstme  are  pulled  out  when 

a  bee  stings,  so  that  death 

M.'m^ 

-    ensues  after  several  hours,  but 

ffu^      if  only  the  sting  is  lost. 

yTf/riS  &."  A  ^c/^ 

^^^the  bee  is  not  fatally  in- 

P> 

If  jiJs^^^sKBti 

im^^       jured.    The  queen 

K^^^'^Pw 

a^n^^      seldom    uses    her 

I 

i^^BJ''    sling     except    in 

I  y 

jB^nfjv         combat  witn  ottier 

MX^^l^Hg 

6*^r/J]l^           The     Anatomy 

i  \     \  \  ''''  a  ^  '^-''''^'W 

and       Physiology 

"' "  xm  ~-y 

of     the    Internal    Organs.  — 

DicicsTiuN   (Fig.    241).  — The 

N.     1^       yA 

moiilk    opens   into   a   narrow 

x^^^ 

_    asophagus        {a), 

FtO.   341   —Interaal  organs  of  honey-bee.     6/.  ma[-       ^^j  l       ,      j         , 
pighi.n  lubiiles;  r.i,  true  awmach;  d..  dorsal  vessel:   ^^"'^      l'^'^'^^      *•" 

hs.  boney  s«c;    the  Iwney  soc  (hs) , 

ii.    rectum';    if.    libial    palpus;    m«u 
««bJ.   metathorai;     mi,   maiilla;    «, 

i;  "™'5rj",:  situated  near  the 

JVo.  7,  A'p.  J,  salivary  glands;  <r.  ctsoph 

bus;  *,  atomach  anterior    end    of 

mouth;   triiJI.  prothgrai;  Ji",  small  intesline  (ileum);   .u„       .  l  j -_ 

»,  ventrirlej  of   dorsal  vewri.     (From 

Packard,  after    ^'"^       auuuiiicu. 

Cheshire.) 

The    Stomach  ■ 
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mouth  (p),  with  its  [our  triangular  lips,  regulates  the  passage  of 
the  pollen  or  honey  taken  in  as  food  into  the  true  slonuuk  (c.s). 
The  digestive  juices  se- 
creted by  the  walls  of  the 
true  stomach  change  the 
food  into  chyme.  Part 
of  the  chyme  is  absorbed ; 
the  rest  of  the  food  ma- 
terial is  forced  by  mus- 
cular contractions  into 
the  smaU  intestine  (si), 
where  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption are  completed. 
Undigested  particles  pass 
into  the  rectum  {li)  and 
out  of  the  anus.  One 
pair  of  salivary  glands 
(No.  a)  lie  In  the  head,  a 
second  pair  (No.  ^)  in  the 
thorax;  they  [Kiur  alka- 
line secretions  upon  the 
food  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  cesophagus. 

ClKCULATlON.  —  The 
blood  is  a  plasma  contain- 
ing ameboid  corj-iusclcs, 
but    differs    from   that 
of  most  animais  since  it 
carries  very  little,  if  any, 
oxygen.    The  dorsal  res- 
sd  or  heart  (Fig.  241,  dv) 
is  the  principal  organ  of    j?' 
circulation.      Blood 
ters  it  through  five  pairs  of  lateral  ostia,  and  is  forced  forward  by 
rhythmical  contractions.     From  the  head  region  the  blood  finds 


FlC.   54J.  —  Respirntory  sysltm   ot    wotlter 

lir  of  abdumitis]  sacs  removed  and  tiansveise 
intral  commissures  o(  nbdomcn  not  shown. 
sp.  Ill  ip.  VII  ip.  spirsdes;  BITruSi,  Tra 
,  I,  2,  4.  7,  S.  10.  tracheal  aacs;  Tra,  trachea, 
Snodgraas.  Tech.  Series  18.  Bui.  Ent., 
U.  S,  Dep'l  of  Agric.) 
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!  way  through  spaces  (hamocoel)  to  the  vcEtral  part  of  the 
body,  and  thence  to  the  perkarditU  sinus  just  beneath  the  heart. 
The  muscular  diaphragm  of  the  pericardial  sinus  forces  the  btood 
through  the  ostia  into  the  heart. 
Respikation  (Fig,  142).— The  honey-bee  breathes  through 
1  pairs  ot  lateral  openings  called  spiracles,  one  pair  in  the 
prothorax  (1  Sp),  one  in  the  metathorax  (/  Sp),  and  five  in 
the  abdomen  (///  Sp,   VII  Sp).    The  spiracles  open  into  tubes 
called  trachea  (Tra)  which  branch  and 
carry  air  to  all  parts  of  the  body.    Cer- 
tain  trachea:  are  dilated   to   form  air 
sacs  [TraSc),  which  are  supposed  to  be 
of  \-alue  during  flight,  since  they  can  be 
enlarged  at  will  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  insect  correspondingly  decreased. 
Figure  243  shows  the  trachea  to  consist 
of  a  tube  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  (u) 
lined   with   chitin  which   is   thickened 
so   as   to    form    a   spiral   thread.     This 
chitinous  lining  keeps  the  trachea  open. 
Each  spiracle  is  provided  with  a  valve 
which     helps     prevent     the    entrance 
of    dust.    Oxygen   is    carried    directly 
;  to  the  tissues  by  the  trachea  and  does 
■iict'^ujrdi'/r'"  *'"'^'""''"  not   need   to   be    transported    by  the 
blood. 
Excretion.  —  The  excretory  oi^ans    are    long,  thread-like 
lubes  called  malpighian  tubules  {F^.  141,  bl).    They  pour  their 
excretions  into  the  intestine  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
stomach. 

Nervods  Svstem.  —  There  is  a  complicated  bilobed  ganglionic 
mass,  the  brain,  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  head,  \er\-e5  connect 
the  brain  with  the  compound  eyes,  ocelli,  antennx  and  labrum. 
The  brain  is  connected  by  nerve-cords  with  the  subcesophagcal 
ganglion  which  lies  beneath  the  oesophagus  in  the  head.    This 
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I  innervates  the  mandibles,  labiura,  and  other  mouth 
parts.  From  the  subocsophageal  ganglion  a  ventral  chain  oj 
ganglia  (Fig.  241,  g)  extends  posteriorly  tlirough  the  thorax  and 
into  the  abdomen.  Small  stomato-gastrie  ganglia  are  connected 
with  the  organs  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  respiration,  and  a 
delicate,  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  also  present. 

Sense  Organs.  —  The  compound  eyes  are  constructed  on  a 
plan  similar  to  those  of  the  crayfish  (p.  285,  Fig.  203)  and  are 
especially  adapted  for  seeing  moving  objects.  The  ocdli  are 
less  complex  than  the  compound  eyes,  and  are  probably  of  use 


Flo    J44.  ^  LongiltiriinHl  wclion  through  pun 
1,  smcU  hollows.     (From  Cbeshiri;.} 


only  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  although  they  may  per- 
ceive form  at  very  short  distances. 

The  principal  organs  of  smell  are  situated  on  the  antenna;. 
rhey  are  hollows  in  the  cuticle  (Fig,  244,  s),  comiected  with  a 
cell  supplied  with  nerve-fibers  (w).  The  queen  possesses  about 
1600  smell  hoUows  on  each  antenna,  the  worker  2400,  and  the 
drone  37,800.  The  sense  of  smell  is  considered  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  life  activities  of  bees. 

Pits  near  the  mouth  of  the  bee  have  been  identified  as  task, 
organs.  Taste  setie  are  present  near  the  end  of  the  Ugula  (Fig. 
237. 6)- 

Certain  pits  on  the  antenna  are  supposed  to  be  end  organs 
of  hearing  (Fig.  244,  ho).    Sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibra- 
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I  tions  of  the  wings  and  by  the  \-ibrations  of  a  membrane  whidi 
'  lies  within  each  spiracular  opening  of  the  respiratory  system. 
Sense-organs  of  touch  are  hair-like  structures  on  \'ariou3  parts 
of  the  body,  but  especially  numerous  on  the  antennae.  Twa 
kinds  are  shown  in  Fig,  244,  (i)  small  haiis  (/),  and  {2)  large; 
"  conoid  "  hairs  (c). 

k  Reproduction.  —  The  sexes  are  separate  except  in  abnormal 
ases.    The  spermatozoa  arise  in  the  two  lesks  (Fig.  24$,  Tes), 
and  pass  through  the  vasa 
^  jjjg.'^^J^^     dejermlia  (VDef)  into  the 
'^h^Bkj^UK  K^ls  ^tlK    seminal  vesicles  (Ves),vh.eK 
m^P^T'l^t^Fl  %' ^l^ip}   ^^y  ^^^  st'3'^'    The  sem- 
inal vesicles  open  into  large 
mucous  glands  (AcGl)  which 
unite  at  a  point  where  the 
fjaculatoryduct  begins(£;ZJ). 
During  mating  thespenna- 
tozoa    pass    through    the 
ejaculatory    duct    and    are 
transferred  to  the  seminal 
receptacle    of    the    female 
(Fig.    246,  Spm)    by    the 
penis  (Fig.  245,  Pen). 
The  reproductive  organs 
-  of  the  workers  are  undevel- 
I  Q|)ed  ovaries.    The  abdomen  of  the  queen  b  almost  completely 
1  fillnl  by  the  two  ovaries  {Fig.  246,  Ov).     Each  ovary  consists  of 
k  number  of  ovarian  tubules  (ov)  in  which  are  eggs  in  various 
^Ugn  ei  development.     When  ready  for  deposition,  the  eggs  paa 
LMttWIl^  the  oviducts  (ChD)  into  the  vagina  (  Vag).    They  are 
i  by  s]*ermatozoa  from  the  seminal  receptacle  (Spm)  or 
'ITie  queen  seems  to  be  able  to  lay  fertilized  or 
i  t-ggs  according  to  the  size  of  the  cell  in  which  thqr 
MV  (ft  ifcNTlop-     Fertilized  eggs  are  laid  either  in  small  workei 
q;^  yFtt.  M^)  ^^  i"  IlLf Se  irregular  queen  cells,  and  develop  into 


Flo.  US'  —  R» productive  organ! 
b«c.  dorsal  view,  natural  pu^tion. 
cenKiry  kIbikI;  B.  bulb  of  penis;  ^"D,  ejac- 
ulatory duel ;  Pin,  penis ;  T 
tDt},  vu  deferens;  Vet,  scmin 
W.  HI.  yy.  u,  paiti  of  penis.  (Fiom  Saod- 
pwi.  Tech.  Series,  iS,  Bur.  Ept.,  U.S. 
D«p't  of  Agric) 
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queens  or  workers      Unferhlixed  eggs  arc  usually  laid  in  c 
cells,  and  those  that  develop  become  drones     How  fertitizatii 

controlled    is    itiU 
unknown. 

The  egg  undergoes 
superficial  deaiage 
(p.  86,  Fig.  so,  D)  as 
in  the  crayfish  (p.  289) 
A  blastoderm  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells  is  fonriLd 
the  surface ;  this 
soon  thickens  on  the 
ventral  side,  forming 
germ  band.  The 
germ  band  segments, 

sends  out  protrusions 
vhich  become  append- 
ages, and  grows  until  it 
completely  surrounds 
the  egg.  In  three  days 
the  larva  emerges  from 
the  egg-shell. 

The    changes    that 
take  place  in  an  insect 
during  its  growth  con- 
stitute    its     metamor- 
phosis.     The  life-his- 
tory of  an  individual 
te   m.y   he   divided   I'/sViTAiX) 
into    four    periods 
(Fig.  J47):  (i)  egg,  it)  larva  (Ft,  SL),  (3)  pupa  {N),  (4)  adi 
or  imago  (Fig.  736).    When  the  tar\-a  hatches,  it  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  cell  (Fig.  247,  FL).  floating  in  the  food  prepared  by 
the  workers  and  known  as  chyle  or  "  bee  milk."    Chyle  Is  com- 
posed of  digested  honey  and  pollen,  probably  mixed  with  * 


Fic.  lib.  —  Kcprotluclive  orgBM,  Ming,  snd 
poUon  KUnd  of  queen  honey-bet.  AGI.  add 
gland;  AGIO,  duct  of  acid  gJand;  BGI.  alkslinc 
gland;  Oi,  ovary;  on.  ovanfti)  luhules;  OsD, 
oviduct:  PinSc,  poiwn  uc;  Spm,  ipermiibeakj^ 
SiH,   sting;    SlnPIp.   sling  [eeler;    V. 

Snodgissa,   Tech.   Series   ifi.   Btu.   Ent^ 
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glandular  secretion,  and  is  given  to  all  of  the  larv'ie  by  the 
nurse  bees  during  iJie  first  three  days.  Then  the  lar\-E  that  will 
become  workers  are  given  honey  and  digested  pollen  in  gradually 
increasing  amounts;  the  drone  lar\'a;,  after  the  fourth  day,  also 
receive  honey  and  undigested  ]x»llen;  but  the  queen  lar\-te  are 
fed  lavishly  on  the  rich  albuminous  bee  milk,  the  "  royal  jelly," 
until  they  change  to  pupie. 

Growth  during  the  larval  period  is  accompanied  by  several 
molls  of  the  chltinous  larval  envelope.  At  the  end  of  the  larval 
period  the  cells  containing  the  young  brood  are  covered  over 
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fn.  msiidible 


-  LarVB  and  pupa  of  honey-bpp  in  their  cells,  SL,  larva  spin- 
.V.  pupa:  FL.  young  Urva,  an.  anlenna;  ee.  eye;  co.  cocoon; 
ip.  spiracles;  I.  longue;  w.  wing.    (From  Pack»rd,  after  Cheshire.) 


with  wax,  feeding  ceases,  and  the  larva  proceed  to  spin  a  cocoon 
of  silk  from  their  spinning  glands  (Fig.  247,  SL).  These  spin- 
ning glands  become  the  salivarj'  glands  of  the  adult. 

It  takes  the  worker  thirty-six  hours  to  spin  its  cocoon,  then 
it  slowly  changes  into  a  pupa,  or  chrysalis  (Fig.  247,  X).  Prac- 
tically the  entire  body  is  made  over  at  this  time;  the  three  re- 
gions, head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  become  distinct;  externally 
the  wings  {w.),  legs,  mouth  parts  (/,  m),  sting,  antennae  {an), 
and  e>'es  are  visible;  and  the  Internal  changes  are  even  more 
striking,  the  larval  organs  developing  into  those  of  the  adult, 
and  new  organs  appearing.  After  a  period  of  rest  the  pupa  casts 
off  its  exoskeleton.  and  emerges  as  an  adult. 
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The  Activities  of  the  Workers.  ~-  AH  of  the  duties  necessary 
for  mamUiining  a  successful  colony  are  performed  by  the  workers, 
except  mating  with  the  queen,  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
drones,  and  laj-ing  the  eggs,  which  is  done  by  the  queen. 

Building  Honeycomb.  —  The  wax  which  is  used  to  build 
honeycomb  is  secreted  in  thin  scales  by  the  wax  Rlaiids.  The 
wax  is  removed  by 
the  wax  pinchers  I 
(Fig.  238,  B.  wp)  I 
and  transferred  to  1 
the  mouth,  where  it 
is  mixed  with  saliva  I 
and  kneaded  by  the 
mandibles.  If  new 
comb  is  to  be  built, 
the  wax  is  plastered 
to  the  roof,  and  in 
some  mysterious  way 
each  bee  puts  its 
contribution  almost 
exactly  where  it  is 
to  remain.  The  cells 
which  are  built  up 
are  he.\agonal  in 
shape  and  of  various 
sizes.  Six  kinds  may 
be  recognized  (Fig. 
348),  (i)  worker  cells 
in  which  workers  are 

reared,  (2)  drone  cells  in  which  drones  develop,  (3)  queen  cells 
which  are  large  and  irregular,  (4)  transition  cells  between  worker 
and  drone  cells,  {5)  attachment  cells  which  fasten  the  comb  to  the 
top  or  aides  of  the  hive,  and  (6)  honey  cells  in  which  honey  is 
stored.  Honey  may  be  stored  also  in  drone,  worker,  and  transi- 
tion cells.     Careful  measurements  have  shown  that  the  cells  are 


~ir.,   148.  —  Hiineycomti  showing  various  kinds 

<ne  cells  and  worlLcr  cells.  B,  photograph  of  a 
CO  q[  honeycomb  showing  dreular  cells  and 
achmeol  cells.     (From  Root.) 
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seldom  perfectly  symmetrical,  although  in  many  cases  they 
appear  so  to  our  eyes.  The  honey  cells  are  built  with  entrances 
slightly  above  their  bases,  so  that  the  honey  stored  in  them  will 
not  flow  out  before  it  becomes  "  ripe." 

The  Collection  of  Propolis.  —  "  Bee  glue,"  as  propolis  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a  resinous  material  collected  from  buds  and 
crevices  of  trees.  It  is  transported  in  the  pollen  baskets,  and  is 
used,  as  soon  as  collected,  to  paint  the  inside  of  the  hive^  to  fill 
up  cracks,  and  to  strengthen  any  loose  parts. 

Gathering  Pollen.  —  Pollen  grains  are  very  small,  of  various 
shapes  and  colors,  and  are  formed  within  a  part  of  the  flower 
known  as  the  anther.  To  the  bee,  pollen  is  invaluable  as  a  food, 
and  is  also  used  in  preparing  the  cells  containing  pupae.  The 
peculiar  structures  on  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  bee's  body 
used  in  collecting  pollen  have  already  been  described  (p.  316). 
Upon  reaching  the  hive  the  pellets  of  pollen  are  pried  out  of  the 
pollen  basket  by  the  spur  at  the  termination  of  the  tibia  of  the 
middle  leg  (Fig.  238,  D,  5),  and  deposited  usually  in  worker 
cells.  Pollen  is  the  principal  food  of  the  larvae.  It  is  very  rich 
in  nitrogenous  material,  a  food  element  not  found  in  honey,  and 
without  which  the  young  would  starve.  The  gathering  of  pollen 
by  bees  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  flowers  visited,  since  many 
species  depend  upon  bees  for  transporting  pollen  from  one  to 
another. 

Carrying  Water.  —  During  warm  weather  water  is  sucked 
up  into  the  honey  sac  from  dew,  or  brooks  and  pools,  and  carried 
to  the  larvae  in  the  hive. 

The  Manufacture  of  Honey.  —  Bees  do  not  collect  honey 
from  flowers,  but  gather  nectar,  which  is  later  transformed  into 
honey.  The  nectar  is  lapped  up  by  the  tongue  (Fig.  237,  t), 
and  transferred  to  the  honey  sac  (Fig.  241,  /w),  where  it  is  stored 
while  the  bee  is  in  the  field.  Nectar  is  placed  in  open  cells  in  the 
well- ventilated  hive  until  all  but  18  to  20  per  cent  of  the  water 
contained  in  it  has  evaporated.  When  a  cell  is  finally  filled 
with  "  ripe  "  honey  it  is  sealed  with  a  cap  of  wax.    The  flavor 
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of  honey  dq>ends  upon  the  kind  of  flowers  from  which  the 
nectar  is  collected.  The  amount  of  honey  produced  in  one 
hive  in  a  fair  season  ranges  from  an  average  of  about  thirty 
poimds  of  comb  honey  to  possibly  fifty  poimds  of  extracted 
honey.  This  will  net  the  bee  keeper  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
per  poimd. 

Cleaning  the  Hive.  —  The  health  of  the  swarm  depends 
upon  the  cleanliness  of  their  domicile,  since  perfect  saqitary 
conditions  are  necessary  where  so  many  individuals  live  in  such 
close  quarters.  Dead  bees,  pieces  of  old  comb,  the  excreta  of 
the  queen,  drones,  and  others  that  remain  in  the  hive,  and  any 
other  waste  materials,  are  immediately  removed. 

Ventilating  the  Hive.  —  Fresh  air  for  the  hive  is  obtained 
by  the  exertions  of  certain  of  the  workers.  Many  bees  near  the 
entrance,  and  at  other  places  in  the  hive,  are  busily  engaged  in 
vibrating  their  wings,  and  creating  a  current  of  air,  which  keeps 
the  hive  fresh,  and  aids  in  ripening  the  nectar.  The  loud  buzzing 
which  accompanies  this  activity  is  often  heard  at  night  after  a 
large  amoimt  of  nectar  has  been  collected. 

Guarding  the  Hive.  —  The  hive  is  guarded  against  the  in- 
trusions of  yellow-jackets,  bee-moths,  and  other  bees  by  workers, 
who  wander  back  and  forth  near  the  entrance,  and  examine 
every  creature  that  visits  the  colony.  If  the  swarm  is  strong, 
the  guards  succeed,  with  the  aid  of  the  bee-keeper,  in  warding 
off  all  honey-loving  enemies. 

Swarming.  —  The  nvmiber  of  bees  in  a  hive  increases  very 
rapidly,  since  the  queen  usually  lays  from  950  to  1200  eggs  per 
day.  When  the  colony  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  there 
is  danger  of  overcrowding,  queen  cells  are  built  by  the  workers, 
usually  aroimd  the  fertilized  eggs,  and  new  queens  are  reared. 
Two  queens  do  not  live  amicably  in  one  hive,  and,  if  such  a  con- 
dition arises,  either  there  is  a  battle  between  the  two,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  one  of  them,  or  the  workers  kill  one,  or  else  the 
old  queen  collects  from  two  to  twenty  thousand  workers  about 
her  and  flies  away  with  them  to  found  a  new  colony.    This  is 
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known  as  swarming.   The  old  hive  is  not  broken  up,  but  continuec 
its  existence  as  before. 

Swarming  occurs  in  May,  June,  or  July,  according  to  latitude, 
and  a  second  swarming  period  may  be  inaugurated  if  weather 
conditions  result  in  a  midsummer  flow  of  honey.  Before  issuing 
from  the  hii  f,  the  honey  sacs  are  filled  with  honey  to  ser\e  until 
a  new  hoiri;  is  foimd.  The  swarm,  after  flying  a  short  distance, 
comes  to  rrst  Upon  the  limb  of  a  tree  or  other  object,  where  it 
remains  E.->metimes  for  several  hours.  A  site  for  the  new  colony 
is  sometiiies  chosen  by  scouting  bees  several  days  before  Ibe 
Bwarm  leaves  the  parent  hive.  These  scouts  may  also  partially 
prepare  th^  place  by  cleaning  out  loose  dirt,  bark,  etc.  The 
usual  choice  is  a  hollow  tree,  such  as  the  wild  ancestors  of  the 
honey-bee  inhabited,  and  henceforth  is  called  a  "  bee  tree."  One 
of  the  duties  of  the  bee-keeper  is  to  hive  the  swarms  before  they 
succeed  in  escaping  to  the  woods.  Swarms  may  also  be  formed 
artificially. 

The  Enemies  and  Diseases  of  Bees,  —  The  bee-moth, 
Galhrla  mellionella,  bee-louse,  Braula  coca,  kingbird,  toad, 
lizard,  spider,  rat,  skunk,  bear,  and  other  bees  are  all  enemies  of 
the  honey-bee.  Weak  or  neglected  hives  are  especially  liable  to 
attack,  and  the  bee-kee[K?r  is  often  obliged  to  help  his  bees  com- 
bat the  foe.  The  principal  diseases  of  bees  are  foul  brood,  which 
is  an  infectious  disease  due  to  bacteria,  and  dysentery,  which  js 
usually  caused  by  improper  food  or  long  confinement  in  the  I 
hive.  ■ 

b.  The  A  natomy  and  Physiology  of  Insects  in  General 
There  are  a  larger  number  of  species  of  insects  known  than  of  all 
other  animals  combined.  Over  three  hundred  thousand  have 
been  described  and  the  number  still  unknown  can  only  be 
imagined.  The  number  of  indi%-iduals  of  many  species  is  also 
enormous.  Insects  range  in  size  from  ^^^  mm.  long  (certain 
parasites)  to  over  155  mm.  in  length  (Dytiasles  licrcules, 
Venezuelan  beetle). 
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Anatomy  and 
Phyriology.— The 
honey-bee  is  a 
highly  specialized 
insect  and  ex- 
hibits adaptive 
structures  to  a  re- 
markable extent. 
It  does  not,  how- 
ever, illustrate 
general  anatom- 
ical features  as 
well  as  some  other 
species,  e.g.  the 
grasshopper  (Fig. 
349).  An  insect's 
body  conasts  of 
three  principal 
parts,  (i)  head, 
(a)  thorax,  {3)  ab- 
domen.- The  head 
bears  a  com[>ound 
eye  on  either  ^de, 
three  simple  eyes 
(oaiit)  and  a  pair 
of  antenoffi  in 
front,  a  frontal 
piece  called  the 
clypeiis,  and  four 
pairs  of  append- 
ages constituting 
the  mouth-parts. 

The  thorax  con- 
tains three  seg- 
ments, —  protho- 
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lax,  sMSoAooz,  nd  mctalkoiax.  TbenesoAonx  nd  ncb- 
tbotax  bear  odl  >  P^  *'^  *nip  at  most  ■atcts.  CotaH 
«ifii|i4e  aptdta  f.Kpua,  p.  537.  Rfr  a59>_*>  not  poeacs  wKgs; 
odwn  Okc  and  flca&,  ppu  541  and  359'  "^  i^  >Bd  ^>  Ian 
DO  wtDgs,  bat  this  E  htr^v/r  Ukj 
arcdegimate.  Tbc  ffis  (D^Acn, 
P-  356,  F%.  J9i)  hare  a  pair  cf 
dabbed  tlueatb,  caOcd  haUnrrrs 
or  hollers,  in  place  of  the  meta- 
thondc  vings.  Attadted  to  eadi 
thofacic  segment  is  a  pair  of  legs. 
The  parts  of  a  tkoracic  segmati 
arc  wcU  shown  in  the  grasshopper. 
Tbe  dcHsal  part,  the  tergitm,  is 
composed  of  four  {ueces,  tenned 
sderiles,  whicb  are  espedally 
marked  on  the  protboradc  seg- 
ment They  are  named  the  pra- 
saitum,  scutum,  saUeUum,  and  post- 
sculdlum.  Tbe  side  of  a  thoradc 
segment  is  called  the  pUuntm;  it 
consists  of  three  sclerites,  the 
epislernum,  epimeron,  and  parap- 
leron.  The  underside  of  each 
tboradc    segment    is   called    the 


PlO,  »Jo.  —  Differeol 
■ntcniue  oi  inxcU  a,  briitlt-likc 
•ntcnna  of  a  jfraubopper,  Ucutta; 
t.  GlKorm.  of  a  bcei\t.  Carabm; 
e,  inonjliform,  of  a  beetle,  TtiKbria; 
i.  dentale,  ol  a  beetle,  Eiater; 
«.  pectinate,  ol  Citnktra;  /,ctoolMd, 
of  boney-bn,  Afii;  *,  club-«haped, 
of  beetle,  SUpka:  *,  knobbed,  of  Sternum. 
beetle.  JV«ro?*of«j,- .■.Umeil.ted.       The  abdomen   is   made    up   of 

of     beetle,     UiMinlka;     k.    with  ^         -t^l  .     • 

briatle.  irom  f\y.  Sartui.    (From   eleven    segments.    The   posterior 
.o^,».di»   Zoology,   after   Bur-   end  in  the  female  is  usually  modi- 
fied by  egg-laying  structures  (oei- 
ptJxilnr'),  and  in  the  male  by  a  copulatory  apparatus  {g^eniialia). 
The  iilxlomcn  is  usuaii^  pt.nctured  by  seven  pairs  of  breathing 
porcn  (spiracles)  and  the  thorax  generally  by  two  pairs. 
■"     antcnnie,  mouth-parts,  legs,  and  wings  are  among  the 
eresting  external  features  of  insects.    The  antenna  are 
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usually  tactile,  olfactory,  or  auditory  in  function.  They  differ 
widely  in  form  and  structure,  as  shown  in  Figure  250.  Often 
the  anteuuK  of  the  male  differ  from  those  of  the  female. 

The  mouth-parts  of  insects  are  in  most  cases  fitted  either  for 
biting  (mandilmlale)  or  sucking  (suctorial).  The  cockroach  pos- 
sesses typical  mandibulate  mouth- 
parts  (Fig.  251)  consisting  of  an 
upper  lip,  the  labrum,  a  lower  lip, 
the  labium  (B),  a  jiair  of  jaws,  the 
mandibles  (C),  and  a  pair  of  aiudl- 


[O.  lit  —  Moulh  puna  of  B  cockroach, 
Pcriftautla.      A,    ist    msxills.       C.    cutdo; 

:.  gtlta:  L.in.  Inrinia;  Mil,  maiillary 
palpus:  Si.  wipes.  B,  Isblum  or  lower  lip; 
lEttcri&e    ai    ibave,       C.   mandible    (ifii>. 

im  Sedgwick's  Zoology,  niter  Savigny.) 


Fig.  isi.  -  Mouth  pans 
of  a  mosquito,  ChUx  mema- 
ruiuj.  H,  hypopharym  for 
p'erdnK;  £^,  lower  lip  or 
probosda;  L6r,  upper  lip; 
LI.  labial  palp;  Ud,  mandi- 
blen:  Mi.  mmillr.  (Fiam 
SeilKKitrk't  Zoology,  after 
Becher.) 


iary  jaws,  the  maxillie  {A).  The  labium  and  maxills  bear 
jointi^i  feelers  or  palps  (Mxt)  which  function  as  sense-organs. 
The  labrum  and  labium  hold  the  food  while  it  Is  being  mas- 
ticated by  the  mandibles  and  maxillie.  The  mandibles  of  inserts 
that  liv-e  on  vegetation  are  adapted  for  crushing;  those  of 
carnivorous  species  are  usually  sharp  and  pointed,  being  fitted 
for  biting  and  piercing.     Suctorial  mouth-parts  are  adapted  foi 
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piercing  the  tissues  of  yAznts  or  animals  and  siM±]ng  juices. 
The  mrjfuth'parts  of  the  honey-bee  fFig.  237)  are  suctorial,  but 
highly  modifiecL  In  the  female  mosquito  (Fig.  252)  the  labrum 
and  epipharynx  combined  (Lbr)  form  a  sucking  tube;  the 
mandibles  (Md)  and  maxillae  (Mx)  are  piercing  organs;  the 
..y[x;f>harynx  (II)  carries  saliva;  and  the  labium  (Lb)  con- 
stitutes a  sheath  in  which  the  other  mouth^)arts  lie  when  not 


Fio.  35.i.  Mouth  parts 
af  11  muth.  Nootua.  A,  an- 
toium ;  Lr,  u|)[>cr  Hi) ; 
U,  where  labial  palp  has 
Uooiuut  away;  A/x,  maxilla; 
14x1,  maiillary  [mlp:  Oc,  eye. 
(From  S«?«lKwiclc's  Zoology, 
ft(ter  SuviKiiy.) 


Fig.  254.  —  Different  forms  of  legs  of  insects, 
a,  predatory  leg  of  praying-mantis,  Mantis; 
h,  running  leg  of  a  beetle,  Carahus ;  c,  leaping 
leg  of  a  grasshopper,  Acridium ;  d,  digging  leg 
of  mole-cricket,  Gryllotalpa  ;  e,  swimming  leg  of 
Dytiscus.  (From  Sedgwick's  Zoology,  after 
r^gne  animal.) 


in  use  (Dimmock).  The  proboscis  of  the  butterflies  and  moths 
(Ftg.  as3,  Mx)  is  a  sucking  tube  formed  by  the  maxillae. 

The  mouth-parts  of  insects  are  of  considerable  importance 
fwan  an  economic  standpoint,  since  insects  that  eat  solid  food 
CMA  be  destroyed  by  spraying  the  food  with  poisonous  mixtures, 
whereas  those  that  suck  juices  must  be  smothered  with  gases  or 
llive  their  spiracles  closed  with  emulsion. 

T^  kgs  (rf  insects  are  used  for  various  purposes  and  are  highly 
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modified  for  special  functions.  Those  of  the  honey-bee  have 
already  been  described  (pp.  314  and  316,  Fig.  238).  A  typical 
leg  consists  of  five  parts,  —  coxa  (Fig.  238,  B,  c),  trochanter  (tr), 
femur  (/),  tibia  (/i),  and  tarsus  (/).  The  tarsus  (Fig.  239)  is 
usually  composed  of  five  segments  and  bears  at  the  end  a  pair 
of  claws  (an),  between  which  is  a  fleshy  lobule,  the  pul villus  (pv), 
Figure  254  shows  a  number  of  legs  adapted  for  different  uses. 
Running  insects  possess  long,  slender  legs  (b) ;  the  mantis  (a) 
has  its  fore  legs  fitted  for  grasping;  the  hind  legs  of  the  grass- 
hopper (c)  are  used  in  leaping;  the  fore  legs  of  the  mole  cricket 


1»*-A' 


Fig.  255.  —  The  right  wing  of  a  male  mosquito,  Anopheles  maculipennis. 
At  anal  area;  ist  A,  anal  nervure;  C,  costa;  Cu,  cubitus;  H,  humeral  cross- 
nervure;  /,  cross-nervure  between  R^  and  Ra^s\  J,  cross-nervure  between 
radial  and  medial  systems;  K,  cross-nervure  between  medial  and  cubital  sys- 
tems; M,  media;  O,  cross-nervure  between  Ri  and  /?a;  R,  radius;  5c,  sub- 
costa.     (From  Sedgwick's  Zoology,  after  Nuttall  and  Shipley.) 

{d)  are  modified  for  digging;  and  the  hind  legs  of  the  water 
beetle  {e)  are  fitted  for  swimming.  Many  other  t)^es  could  be 
mentioned. 

The  wings  of  insects  enable  their  owners  to  fly  rapidly  from 
place  to  place  and  thus  to  escape  from  enemies  and  to  find  a 
bountiful  food  supply.  The  success  of  insects  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  in  part  attributed  to  the  presence  of  wings.  Wings 
are  outgrowths  of  the  skin  strengthened  by  a  framework  of 
chitinous  tubes,  called  veins  or  nervures,  which  divide  the  wing 
into  cells.  The  veins  vary  in  distribution  in  different  species, 
but  are  quite  constant  in  individuals  of  any  given  species;  they 
are  consequently  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  purposes  of 
classification.  The  principal  longitudinal  veins,  as  shown  in 
Figure  255,  are  the  costa  (C),  suhcosta  (Sc),  radius  (R),  media 
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(U),  cubiius  (Cm),  and  oiuz/  U).  Cross  vdiis  (/,  /,  K) 
frequently  occur.  Modificatkms  come  about  by  reduction 
or  by  addition.  In  the  beetles  (Coleoptera)  the  fore-wings 
are  sheath-like,  and  are  called  dytra.  The  fore-wings  of 
Qrthoptera  (grasshoppers,  etc)  are  leathery  and  are  known 
as  Ugmina. 

Of  the  internal  organs  of  insects  the  alimentary  canal  and  res- 
piratory systems  are  of  particular  interest  The  alimentary 
canal  is  modified  according  to  the  character  of  the  food.  An 
insect  with  mandibulate  mouth-parts  (Fig.  256)  usually  pos- 
sesses (i)  an  (Esophagus  (Oe)  which  is  dilated  to  form  a  crop  (Jn) 
in  which  food  is  stored,  (2)  a  muscular  gizzard  or  proventriculus 
(Fv)  which  strains  the  food  and  may  aid  in  crushing  it,  (3)  a 
stomach  or  ventrictdus  (Chd)  into  which  a  number  of  glandular 
tubes  (gastric  ccsca)  pour  digestive  fluids,  and  (4)  an  intestine  (R) 
with  urinary  or  malpighian  tubules  (Mg)  at  the  anterior  end. 
Suctorial  insects,  like  the  butterflies  and  moths  (Fig.  257),  are 
provided  with  a  muscular  pharynx  which  acts  as  a  piunping  organ 
and  a  sac  (  F')  for  the  storage  of  juices. 

The  respiratory  system  of  insects  is  in  general  like  that  of  the 
honey-bee  (p.  320,  Figs.  242  and  243),  but  modifications  occur  in 
many  species,  especially  in  the  larvae  of  those  that  live  in  water. 
Aquatic  larvae,  in  many  cases,  do  not  have  spiracles,  but  get 
oxygen  by  means  of  thread-like  or  leaf-like  cuticular  outgrowths 
at  the  sides  or  posterior  end  of  the  body,  termed  tracheal  gills 
(Fig.  261,  A).  Damsel- fly  larvae  possess  caudal  tracheal  gills, 
and  the  larvae  of  the  dragon- flies  take  water  into  the  rectum 
which  is  lined  with  papillae  abundantly  supplied  with  tracheae. 
The  economic  importance  of  a  tracheal  respiratory  system  has 
already  been  pointed  out  (p.  332). 

Growth  and  Metamorphosis.  —  Three  typ)es  of  insects  may 
be  distinguished  with  respect  to  the  method  of  their  develop- 
ment, (i)  ametabola,  (2)  heterometabola,  and  (3)  holometabola. 
The  ameiaholous  insects  are  essentially  like  the  adult,  except  in 
size  when  they  hatch  from  the  egg;   they  develop  to  maturity 
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without  a  metamorphosis.    The  Aptera  (p.  337,  Fig.  259)  are 
ametabolous. 

The  heUrometabolous  insects  hatch  from  the  egg  and  develop 
into  adults  without  passing  through  a  true  pupal  period.  In  the 
grasshopper,  for  example  {Fig.  258J,  the  young  resembles  the 


Fio.  ij6.  - 


pendages  of  a  beell.^,  Cata- 
bv.  Ad.  anal  glands  with 
veucle;  CM,  chylific  ven- 
tricle; /»,  crop;  Mg.  mal- 
(rigtaian  tubule;  Oi.  ce^oph- 
Bgua;  Pb.  proventriculus ; 
R.  rectum.  (From  Scdg- 
s  Zoology,  alter    Du- 


A,  a 


lugb  the  body  of  a  raotb, 
lijwCrt,  showing   the  ali- 
nlary  canal  of  a  sucking  insect. 

Gi,  subfESophageal 
Gs,  brain;  R,  heart; 
Six.  maxilla 
farming  proboscis;  N,  Ihoradc 
and  abdominal  ganglia;  (,  palp; 
V,  oesophagus ;  V,  suctorial 
stomach;  Vm.  malpighian  tubuln. 
(From  Sedgwicli's  Zoology,  after 
Newport.) 
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adult  except  for  the  absence  of  wings  and  mature  reproductiva  ( 
organs.     Such  a  stage  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  nymph.    Orders 
n  to  XI  of  Table  XII  contain  heterometabolous  insects.     Many 
of  the  species  belonging  to  these  orders  change  considerably 
during  their  growth  period,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  activi 


(Frum  Pacl.ud,  alu 


'.  said  to  undergo  direet'M 


throughout  their  development  ; 
or  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

Holometabolous  insects,  such  as  the  honey-bee  (Fig.  147),  ] 
through  both  a  larval  and  a  pupal  stage  in  their  development.! 
The  majority  of  insects  belong  to  this  type  (Table  XII,  ordena 
XII  to  XIX). 


c.  General  Surrey  of  the  Orders  of  Insects 
Classification.  —  Insect  classification  is  based  principally  <ml 
the  following  characteristics:  (i)  the  presence  or  absence  of] 
wings,  and  their  structure  when  present,  {i)  the  structure  of  thftM 
mouth-parts,  and  (3)  the  character  of  the  metamorphosis, 
thorities  differ  with  regard  to  the  number  of  orders  that  should^ 
be  recognized,  and  two  rather  definite  classifications  have  re<  i 
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suited;  these  are  known  as  (i)  the  condensed  classification,  and 
(2)  the  extended  classification,  and  are  correlated  in  Table  XII. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  orders  space  will  permit  only  a 
few  words  about  each.  Illustrations  have  been  provided  to 
show  the  principal  characteristics. 


TABLE  xn 

Condensed  Classification  Extended  Ci^ssification 
Order  Order 

1.  Aptera I    Aptera  .    . 

n    Ephemerida 


II.  Pseudoneuroptera  ' 


m.  Orthoptera  . 

IV.  Hemiptera  . 

V.  Neuroptera  . 

VI.  Lepidoptera. 

VII.  Diptcra    .     . 

VIII.  Coleoptera    . 
IX   Hymenoptera 


•{ 


ni  Odonata     . 

IV  Plecoptera 

V  Isoptera     . 

VI  Corrodentia 

VII  Mallophaga 

Vlll  Thysanoptera 

DC  Euplexoptera 

X  Orthoptera 

.    XI  Hemiptera 

xn  Neuroptera 

Xin  Mecoptera 

L  XrV  Trichoptera 

.  XV  Lepidoptera 


r  XVI  Diptera      .    . 

'\  XVn  Siphonaptera 

.  XVIII  Coleoptera 

XIX  Hymenoptera 


Common  Names 

Springtails,  fish-moths 

May-flies. 

Dragon-flies. 

Stone-flies. 

Termites  or  white  ant& 

Book-h'ce,  bark-lice. 

Biting  bird-lice. 

Thrips. 

EUu^gs. 

Grasshoppers,  crickets, 
cockroaches. 

Lice,  bugs,  plant-lice. 

Ant-lions,  hellgramite 
flies. 

Scorpion  flies. 

Caddice-flies. 

Moths,  skippers,  but^ 
terflies. 

Flies,  sheep-ticks. 

Fleas. 

Beetles. 

.\nts,  wasps,  bees,  saw- 
flies,  ichneumon-flies. 


Order  i.  Aptera.  —  Springtails  and  Fishmoths  (Figs. 
259,  260).  —  Insects  without  wings,  probably  descended  from 
wingless  ancestors;  biting  mouth-parts  retracted  within  the 
cavity  of  the  head;   no  metamorphosis. 

The  very  primitive  living  insect,  Campodea  staphylinus  (Fig. 
259),  belongs  to  this  order.  The  most  common  species  is  the 
fishmoth,  Lepisma  saccharina  (Fig.  260),  which  lives  on  dry 
starchy  food  such  as  book  bindings  and  starched  clothing.    An- 


trick's  Zoology.) 


The  young  (nymph)  may-fly  (Fig.  26r 
and  breathes  by  means 
of  tracheal  gills.  After 
from  one  to  three 
years,  depending  upon 
the  species,  the  nj-mph 
emerges  from  the 
water  and  becomes  a 
winged  adult  (Fig. 
j6i,  B).  This  adult 
is  said  to  be  in  the 
subimago  stage,  since 
it  moults  after  acquir- 
ing wings.  No  other 
insect  is  known  to  do 
this.    The  paired  con- 

Fic.  161.  —Order  Ephemerida. 
fiUi;  (,  principal  trunk  of  tracheal 
filimcati.     (From  Sedgwick's  Zooiog), 


times  a  pest  in  maple 
sugar  camps,  since  large 
numbers   collect   in    the 

P- 

Order  2.    Ephemeiida. 

—  M.w-FLiES  (Fig.  261). 

—  Insects  possessing  deli- 
cate membranous  wings, 
with  many  cross  veins; 
the  fore-wings  large,  the 
hind  wings  small  or  want- 

,„  ""'^s*"-    ing;    mouth-parts  poorly 
(iTom  Scdg-    J       ,        ,  .  , 

■    ■  de\'eloped;  metamorpho- 

Ms  incomplete. 


Order 


A)  lives 
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dition  of  the  egg  ducts  of  the  female  is  also  unique.  Adult  may- 
flies probably  take  no  food;  they  mate,  lay  their  eggs,  and,  after 
a  few  hours,  die. 

Order  3.  Odonata.  —  Dragqn-fues  and  Damsel-flies 
(Fig.  26J).  —  Insects  possessing  four  membranous  wmgs,  with 
many  cross  veins;  hind  wings  as  large  as  or  larger  than  fore- 
wings;  each  wing  with  joint,  the  nodus  on  front  margin;  biting 
mouth-parts;  metamorphosis  incomplete 

The  dragon-fiies  are  also  called  dammg  needles  and  snake 
doctors.  When  at  rest  they  hold  their  wings  horizontally,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  the  damsel  flies  which  hold  their  wings 


^1^ 


>n-fly,  UMbtla  dafnua. 


vertically  over  their  backs.  The  adult  dragon- flies  devour  large 
numbers  of  mosquitoes,  but  unfortunately  feed  only  by  day, 
whereas  some  of  the  mosquitoes  are  most  active  after  dark. 
The  young  live  in  the  water;  they  breathe  by  drafting  in  and 
expelling  water  from  the  rectum,  which  is  lined  with  tracheal 
gills.  The  damsel-flies  are  more  delicate  than  the  dragon-flies. 
Their  young  possess  leaf-like  tracheal  gills  at  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body.  The  compound  eyes  of  the  Odonata  are  made 
up  of  an  enormous  number  of  elements  (ommatidia") ;  more  than 
30,000  facets  have  been  counted  in  the  eye  of  one  species. 
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Order  4.  Plecoptera.  —  Stone-fueS 
(Fig.  263).  —  Insects  with  four  membranous 
wings;  hind  wings  large  and  folded  like  a 
fan;  biting  mouth-parts;  metamorphoMS 
incomplete. 

The  stone-fly  nymphs  live  in  brooks  oo 

the  underside  of  stones,  and   breathe   by 

means  of  filamentous  tracheal  gills  which 

CKtend  out  from  just  behind  the  legs.    They 

■e  as  food  for  fishes. 

Order  5.    Isoptera.  — Termites  or  White 

Ants  (Fig.  264).  — Insects  with  four  similar 

wings,  leathery  in  structure  and  lying  flat 

on  the  back,  or  wingless  (workers);  biting 

ith-parts;  metamorphosis  incomplete. 

The  termites  are  social  insects  and  live 
in  colonies.  Each  colony  contains  a  queen 
(Fig.  164,  B)  that  lays  all  of  the 
winged  male  (A)  that  fertilizes  the  queen,  a 
■  workers  (C)   that  build  the  nest,  procure 


Fii.     264,  —  Order    Isoptera.     Tel 
A    tnaJc  or   king  uf  Tcrmes.    B.  female  ot   J 
queen    of     Trrmrs.     C.    worker    of    Termti. 
D  »)1dier  ol  Ttrmu.     (From  the  Cambridg*   I 
NaliuUHistorvi   C  lod  D,  ;iEtcr  Gruti.) 
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food,  and  raise  the  young,  and  wingless  soldiers  (D)  whose  duty 
it  is  to  protect  the  colony.  The  food  of  termites  consists  prin- 
dpally  of  dead  wood,  and  in  the  tropics  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  where  white  ants  abound,  a  good  deal  of  ( 


1  North  America  injuries 


<rW 


done  to  houses,  furniture,  etc.     Evt 

to  the  timbers  in  buildings  and 

to  books  in  libraries  have  been 

reported.      The  termites  work 

only  in  the   dark,  and   build 

tunnels  for  this  purpose.   Their 

nests  are  often  inhabited  by 

other  species  of  insects;  these 

are  called  termitophiles.     Over 

one  hundred  species  of  termi- 
tophiles have  been  recorded. 
Order   6.      Corrodentia. 

Book-lice     and     Bark-lice 

(Fig.  265).  —  Insects  without  wings  or  with  four  membranous 

wings,  with  few  cross  veins;  fore-wings  larger  than  hind  wings; 
wings  held  roof-like  over  body;  biting  mouth- 
parts;  metamorphosis  incomplete. 

Book-lice  arc  wingless  insects  often  found 
in  old  books,  the  paper  and  bindings  of  which 
they  devour.  Bark-lice  (Fig.  165)  have 
wings.  They  live  out  of  doors  on  tree 
trunks  and  feed  on  lichens. 

Order  7.  MallophsEa.  —  Biting  Bird- 
lice  (Fig.  266).  —  Parasitic  insects  without 
wings;  biting  mouth-parts;  metamorphosis 
incomplete. 

Bird-lice  live  among  the  feathers  of  birds 
or  hair  of  mammals.  They  eat  hair,  feathen,, 
and  epidermal  scales,  but  are  not  injurious 

(Froni°°Se'dKwic'k''»   °"  '■^'^  account.    The  irritation  caused  by 

Zoology,  alter  Piaget.)    their  sharp  claws  makes  their  hosts  restless 


Mallopbaoa.  Biling 
bird-louEC,  ilctuipBn 
fattidum.      Inhabiting 


Flo.   J67.  —  Order  Thvsanofteb*. 
thripB,  Emhrips  pyri.     (From   Moulton, 
8g.  Bur.  Enl.,  U.  S.  Depl.  Agric.) 
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and    consequently    weak 
and  thin.     Chickens  take 
dust  baths  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Uenopon  pat'  a 
lidum  (Fig.  z66),  the  moat  J 
common  species. 

Order  8.  Thysanop- 
tera. — Thbips  (Fig.  367). 
—  Insects  with  four 
narrow,  membranous 
win^  fringed  with  long 
hairs;  mouth-fMirts  inter- 
mediate ;  the  metamor- 
phosis transitional,  not 
complete,  but  a  quiescent 
Stage  occurs. 
The  feel  of  these  insects  are  without  claws,  their  place  being 

taken  by  bladders  adapted  for  clinging  to 

leaves  or  flowers.     The  males  are  not  com- 
mon,   since    parthenogenesis    is   the    usual 

method   of  reproduction.      Several    species 

are  distinct  jiests:  these  are  the  onion-thrips 

{Thrips  labad),  the  wheat-thrips  {Euthrips 

Iritici),  the  grass-thrips  (Anapliothrips  slri- 

alus),  and  the  fruit  thrips  (Euthrips  pyri) 

(Fig.  267). 

Order  9.     £uplezoptera.^£ARWTGS  (Fig. 

268).  —  Insects    usually   with    four    wings; 

fore-wings    leathery,    small,    and    veinless; 

biting   mouth-parts;    posterior  end  of  ab- 
domen bears  pair  of  forceps;  metamorphosis 

incomplete.  _ 

This  order   contains  the   family  Forpi-   Euf 

COLID^    The  earwigs  are  not  common  in  J^^  "^(Fro"**!)*'"*' 

North  America.    They  feed  at  night  on  fruit   t»n.} 
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and  flowers,  but  are  not  of  any  economic  importance  in  this 
country. 

Order  to.  Orthoptera. —Cockroaches,  Walking- sticks, 
Mantids,  Grasshoppers,  Locusts,  K.\t\dids,  and  Crickets 
(Figs.  269-274). — Insects  with  four 
wings;  the  fore-wings  leathery;  the 
hind  wings  folded  like  a  fan;  biting 
mouth-parts ;  metamorphosis  incom- 
plete. 

The  princifjal  families  of  Oktuop- 
tera  are  as  follows : 

(i)  BlattiDjE  (Cockroaches,  Fig. 
269).  These  insects  have  legs  fitted 
for  running.  The  common  American 
species  are  the  "  croton-bug  "  (Ectobia 
germanka)  which  was  introduced  from 
Germany,  and  the  "  black-beetle " 
{Periplaneia  orienlalh.  Fig.  269)  from 
Asia. 

(2)  Mantidj:    (Praying-Mantis, 
Fig.  270).    The  fore  legs  of  these  insects  are  fitted  for  grasping. 
Their  food  consists  largely  of  other  insects. 

(3)  PHASMiD.fi  (Walking-sticks,  Fig.  371).  The  legs  of 
the  phasmides  are  adapted  for  walking.  Walking-sticks  feed 
on  foliage  and  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  twigs,  hence  their 


'ic.  a6i).  —  Order  Orihop- 
:a.  CockroBch,  PeriptaMcIa 
■alalii.  (From  Sedgwick's 
ilogy.) 


Pnylng-mantis,  Fhaimoman 
eopoit,  after  P&ckurd.J 
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Fio.  171. —Order  OiraopTEBA.     Rocky  Moun- 
tun    grasshopper   or   locusl.   Alttaiupliis   iprelut. 

a,  a.  a,  femalet  in  dillerent  posilians,  laying  eggs; 

b.  ege-pod  laken  from  ground,  with  end  broken 
open;  c,  eggs  lying  loose  on  ground;  d,  e,  earth 
pvrlly  removed  to  show  egg  mus  !□  pEacie  (r)  and 
□ne  being  placed  (d);  /.  where  egg  mass  has  been 
covered   up,      (After   Riley,  from  Yearbook  Dept. 


^ 

Fic,  174  —Order 

OHrH0trK»A. 

House-cricket.  GryU 

it               l„,     d..mt,lUu>. 

S                 (From     the      Cam. 

\               bridge  Natu>.il  His- 

\                tory.) 

__ 

-  Order  OBTBofTEK*.      Katydid.  Micro 
(From  Sedgwick's  Zoology,  after  Rile 
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(4)  AcBJimDB  (Locusts  or  Srost-horned  Grasshoppers, 
'Fig.  272).  The  locusts  have  leaping  legs  and  short  anteime. 
They  feed  on  vegetation  and  often  do  considerable  damage. 
The  most  famous  species  is  Melatwplus  sfiretus,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  (Fig.  272),  which  is  occasionaUy  migratory 
and  devours  everything  in  its  path.  The  red-legged  locust, 
Melanoplus  femur-rabrum,  and  the  Carolina  locust,  DissosUira 
Carolina,  are  common  species. 

(5)  LOCUSTID^    (Lo\G-HORNED    GlUSSHOPPERS,      Fig.      273), 

The  members  of  this  family  have  slender  antenna  longer  than 
the  body.     The  meadow  grasshoppers  and  katydids  belong  here. 

(6)  GHVLUoa;  (Crickets,  Fig.  274).  The  mole  crickets 
burrow  in  the  ground;  the  true  crickets  are  those  that  make 
themselves  known  by  their  chirping  about  houses;  the  tree 
crickets  inhabit  trees. 

Order  11.  Hemiptera. — Bugs,  Lice,  Aphids,  Scale  Insects 
{Fig.  275-270).  —  Insects  without  wings  or  with  four  wings; 
one  suborder  with  tore-wings  thickened 
at  base;  sucking  mouth-parts;  meta- 
morphosis incomplete. 

Heuiptera  may  be  separated  con- 
veniently into  three  suborders. 

(i)  Parasitica  (Lice,  Fig.  275). 
This  suborder  is  represented  in  North 
America  by  a  single  family,  the  Pedi- 
CUiro-E.  These  are  wingless  and  para- 
sitic on  the  bodies  of  man  and  other 
mammals.  They  have  claws  fitted  for 
clinging  to  hairs,  and  an  unjoin  ted 
beak  for  penetrating  the  skin  and  suck- 
ing juices.     The  species  infesting  man 

are    Pedkulus   capitis,    the    head-louse    bridg^  Natural  History,  ^ta 
(Fig.  275),  P.  veslimenti,  the  body-louse, 

and  Phlhirius  inguinalis.  the  crab-louse.     Domestic  animals  are 
infested  by  members  of  the  genus  Hamatopinus.     H.  pUiJenu 


J75.  — Order  Heutp- 
Head-louse,  PcdUutui 
I  he    Cam- 
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is  the  ( 

hog-louse, 


Fio.  tjt.  —  Order  HcMirtUA. 
Grapp-Iouir.  fkyllaitra  hi(iU 
■,  vlnilrM  (orm.  b,  ume,  vealral 
lurUtv.  c,  win««<l  (orm.  (Fidid 
S«l(«lck'«  Zooloo.) 


H    MIS 

^M        ^ufjf  '^  ^^  dog-louse,  B.  urius,  the 

^F         TpHf  >it^        hog-louse,    and    H.    spinuhsus, 

™^^^  '  -^^^  the  rat-louse. 

(2;  HoMOPTEHA  (Plant-lice, 
Scale  Insects,  Cicadas,  Tree 
Hoppers,  Spittle  Insects,  Figs. 
-'7f)-;78).  The  Homopteila  have 
wings,  when  present,  similar  in 

»^y  ^i^^^Nj^Jy'       thickness,   and   a  jointed   beak 

^        ,      „  .       „  which  arises  from  the  posterior, 

Fio.   »j6.  —  Order      HcMirtUA.  ,  ,    ,      ,        , 

Grapc-Iouir.  fkylltxtra  i«(o(rix.  ventral  part  of  the  head. 
L  vluira  (orm,  b.  ume.  vealral  The  plant-lice  OF  aphids  (Family 
APHTDirm,  Fig.  276)  are  of  con- 
siderable biological  and  economic 
fmportancv.  They  an;  very  small  (less  than  \  inch),  but  ex- 
trt-mdy  pnilitic  In  summer  certain  females,  called  the  stem 
ntothcn,  brinfc  forth  living 
.V\)Ui)^  which  have  developed 
within  their  bodies  from 
uitfettllUetl  eggs.  In  the  au- 
tiunn  fertilized  eggs  are  laid, 
which  nerve  lu  cairj'  the 
race  through  the  winter. 
Mttny  tt)>hi<ls  are  very  de- 
alnictU-e  to  vegetation.  The 
i|rti|xsphyllo.<cera.  Phylloxera 
niskitrix  (Fig.  176}.  is  the 
iHoat  notorious;  it  punctures  1 
the  nwts  of  gra|>e- vines, 
CAUSting  decay  or  "  cancer  " 
Rud  the  formation  of  tuber- 
cles, The  woolly  apple- 
a|>his  nttacks  the  roots  and 

twlip  (.f    apple    trees ;     the  j^„      ^^^^^    ^_^,^    ^^    ^^^^ 
"  green    fly  "   injures  wheat,   (After  Howsid.) 


Fic.  177. 
,   }-ft    sralp. 
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host  of   other  plants  are   also 


oats,    and    other    grains, 
infested. 

The  scale  msects  (Family  Coccid,€)  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  fruit  growers.  They  are  small  but  numerous.  The 
San  Jose  scale,  AspMiolus  pcrnichsus  (Fig.  277),  was  imported 
from  its  native  home  in  Japan  or  China  to  Caiifomia.  It  has 
increased  and  spread  over  a  large  part  of  this  country  and  has 
been  the  cause  of 
considerable  legis- 
lation in  an  effort 
to  control  its  dep- 
redations. The 
cottony  cushion 
scale,  Icerya  pur- 
ckasi,  which  came 
near  mining  the 
orange  groves  of 
California,  was 
successfully  con- 
trolled by  a  lady 
beetle,  Nmius  car- 
dinalU  (Fig.  303), 


,  a. 


7S.  —  Order  Hekipteka,  Seventeen-yeir 
ipUndecim.  A,  larva.  B,  nymph. 
Iter  emergence  of  adult.  D,  adult, 
showing  bow  eggs  are  laid.  F,  two 
(From     Sedgwick's    Zoology,     after 


introduced     .from   Riley.) 

Australia.       This 

beetle  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  which 

is  also  a  native  of  Australia.     In  two  or  three  years  these 

beetles  checked  the  inroads  of  this  species  of  scale  insect. 

The  cicadas  (Family  Cic.adid.«,  Fig.  278)  are  especially  inter- 
esting, since  one  of  them,  the  seventeen -year  cicada  or  "locust" 
(Cicada  sepUndecim,  Fig.  278),  lives  underground  as  a  nymph 
for  over  sixteen  years.  The  eggs  (F)  are  kid  in  slits  made  by 
the  female  in  liWng  twigs  (E).  The  young  (A)  hatch  in  about 
six  weeks,  drop  to  the  ground,  and  burrow  beneath  the  surface 
(B).  Here  they  feed  en  juices  from  roots  and  on  humus  until 
\he  Buinmer  of  the  se\enteenth  year,  when  they  emerge  from 
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the  ground  (C)  and  transform  into  adults  (D).  Twenty  dif- 
ferent broods  are  known  in  this  country,  and  it  is  possible  to 
foretell  approxiniatciy  when  and  where  each  swarm  will  appear. 
The  rommon  cicada  is  the  green  dog-day  han'est-fly,  Cicada 
tihkrti.  The  males  are  prodded  with  sound-making  organs, 
and,  since  these  are  lacking  in  the  female,  the  philosopher  Xen- 
ftrchos  remarked,  "  Happy  is  the  dcada,  since  its  wife  has  no 
voice. " 

(^)  Heteroptera  (The  True  Bugs,  Fig.  279),  The  first 
pair  of  wings  of  the  Heteroptera.  when  present,  are  thickened 
at  the  base.  The  jointed  beak  arises 
from  the  front  part  of  the  head. 
About  twenly-su  families  are  recog- 
nized in  this  suborder.  They  in- 
clude aquatic  forms  such  as  water- 
boatmen  (CoHisiD*),  back-swimmers 
(SoTcmncTiDx),  giant  water-bugs 
(Belosto«atiDjE),  water-striders  (Hy- 
DROBATiD^).  and  marsh -treaders  (Lnr- 
NOBATiD^),  and  land-bugs  such  as  the 
assassin  bugs  fREDUvno.E).  bedbugs 
Fi«,  i»— Order  Hkhii^  (AcANTHUDrE),  chinch-bugs  (Lvg-eids:, 
C*«.i':'"'i!l,«  wS  F*  ^70).  squash-bug,  (Co^i^M).  and 
stink-bugs  (Pentatomid.5;).  The 
■qiutlic  menilwrs  of  this  suborder  show  remarkable  adaptations 
fur  life  in  the  water.  In  many  the  legs  are  modified  for  swim- 
ming, the  ailors  of  the  body  are  such  as  to  conceal  them,  and 
Ihc  incthi>ds  of  obtiuning  oxygen  while  under  water  are  extremely 
tnlett^sting.  Certain  of  the  terrestrial  species  are  of  great 
(OMiomit  importance.  The  assassin  bugs  usuaLy  prey  upon 
obnoxious  insects,  including  the  bedbug,  and  are  therefore 
henplidal  to  mnn;  the  chinch-bug  (Fig.  279)  is  noted  for  the 
ethirmou))  damage  it  has  done  to  the  grain  fields  in  the 
MMkjJpiil  Valley;  and  the  squash-bugs  infest  souash  and 
pumpkin  Wnes, 


vitb    tggi   and    larva. 
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Order  u.     ITeuropten. — Apras-uoNS,   Dobson-flees,  and 

Ant-lions  (Fig.  280). — Insects  possessing   four  membranous 
wings  with  niany  veins; 
biting  mouth-parts;  com- 
plete metamorphosis. 

Only  a  few  families 
have  been  left  in  the  old 
Linnean  order  Neubop- 
ti:ra;  the  rest  have  been 
taken  outand  grouped  to- 
gether as  distinct  orders. 

The  dobson-fly,  Cory- 
dalis  cornuta,  is  a  well-  | 
known       representative. 

Its  iarva  has  many  local  names  and  is  used  extensively  as  fish 
bait.  The  larvE  of  Hemerobius  and  of  the  lace-wing  Hy, 
Chrysopa  (Fig.  j8o),  are  called  aphis-lions  since  they  destroy 
countless  numbers  of  aphids  by  piercing  them  with  their  sharp 

L  jaws  and  drinking  their  blood.    The 

/Wn  eggs  of  Chrysopa  are  fastened  to  the 

MM^  jmti  top  of  upright  threads  which  are 
attached  to  a  twig  or  leaf;  they  are 
thus  protected  from  predaceous  insects, 
including  the  young  aphis-lions  them- 
selves. The  larva;  of  many  ant-lions 
live  at  the  bottom  of  pits  in  the  sand, 
where  they  capture  and  drink  the 
.  blood  of  any  ants  that  chance  to  slip 
down  into  the  trap. 

Order  13.     Mecoptera.  —  Scorpion 
Flies  and  Others  (Fig.   281). — In- 
sects possessing  four  membranous  wings 
with  numerous  veins;  head  prolonged 
into  a  beak;  I.iting  mouth-parts;  metamorphosis  complete. 
The  common  name  of  these  insects  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 


FlC.  28. 

-  Order  Merai- 

TER*.        Sco 

rpion  fly,  P,x»prpa 

male.        (From 

Sedewkk's 

7.oL\ogy.      after 

Sb.rp.) 
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some  spedes  the  abdomen  of  the  male  tcnninates  in  a  stroctan 
resembling  the  sting  of  a  scorpkn.  Little  b  knowTi  about  the 
habits  of  the  JIecofteila. 

Order  14.   Trichopten.  —  Caddice-tues    (Fig.    i8i).  —  In- 
fects possessing  four  roembranous  wings  with  many  longitudinal 
veins   and   covered 
«ith    hairs :     nidi- 
mentary   mouth- 

^i§a^    ^  '   JiJtL/yr"   ^"XAf  parts:  metamorpho- 

JS*  tfmi^      AMBy\^       sis  complete. 

'^^  ^^  '  The  term  caddice- 

fly  is  derived  from 
thecase(Fig.282,A) 
which  its  aquatic 
larva  builds  of 
leaves,  grass  stems, 
or  grains  of  sand  as 
Fio.  181.  —  Order  Tkichoptisa.    Stsgea  <d  ihe   a  means  of  protec- 

devclopment   of    >    caddicc-fly,    EneUyla.     A.  esse     ..  „,      ,  ,„, 

of  full-grown  Urva.  B,  lann  nod  case  rnlatged.  tion.  The  larva  (B) 
C,  Imvb    removed    fr^m    caw.    _D,   w'ngltsi^  adult     j;^!,  extend  the  fore 

part  of  the  body 
and  drag  its  case 
from  place  to  place  or  can  retreat  into  its  house  for  safety. 
Thread-like  tracheal  gills  are  present  on  the  abdomen.  Each 
species  builds  a  certain  kind  of  ca,se  which  can  be  <Ustinguished 
from  those  built  by  other  species. 

Order  15.  Lepldoptera.  —  Butterfues,  Skippers,  and 
Moths  (Figs.  283-J90).  —  Insects  with  four  membranous  wings 
covered  with  scales;  usually  sucking  mouth-parts;  meta- 
morphosis complete. 

The  members  of  this  order  are  famous  for  their  varied  and 
brilliant  colors;  these  are  produced  by  the  scales.  The  mouth- 
parts  form  a  sucking  tube  (Fig.  153)  which  may  be  five  or  sbt 
inches  long  and  is  coiled  under  the  head  when  not  in  use.  This 
sucking  proboscis  is  used  to  obtain  nectar  from  flowers.    The 
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larvffi  of  the  Lepidopteba  are  called  caterpillars,  and  are  in 
many  cases  extremely  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Over  seven  thousand  species  of  Lepidoptera  have  been 
described  as  inhabitants  of  this  country.  These  may  be  sepa- 
rated for  convenience  into  two  suborders,  (i)  the  Rhopalocera 
or  butterflies  and  skippers,  and  {2)  the  Hkterocera  or  moths. 

StJBORDER    I.      RhOPALOCEKA   {BuTTEHi-LIES   AND   SkIPPERS). 

—  The  butterflies  and  skippers  may  be  distinguished  from  the 


(After  Riley.) 


10  pUrippu). 


moths  by  the  knoblike  swelling  near  the  end  of  the  antennae. 
The  skippers  usually  possess  in  addition  to  this  knob  a  ter- 
minal recurved  point.  Moths  do  not  possess  knobbed  antennas. 
The  members  of  the  two  suborders  differ  also  in  habits,  since  the 
butterflies  are  active  during  the  day,  whereas  the  moths  usually 
8y  at  night  or  twilight. 

Most  of  the  skippers  belong  to  the  family  H£SPERID.e. 
They  are  generally  small  and  comparatively  dull-colored  Rho- 
PALOCERA  that  "  skip  "  about  close  to  the  ground  from  one  plant 
to  another,  like  a  wounded  butterfly. 

The  beautiful  swallowtail  butterflies  belong  to  the  family 
Papiliontd*.  They  arc  characterized  by  one  to  three  "  tails  " 
projecting  backward  from  their  hind  wings.    The  tiger  swallow- 
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tail,  PapUia  turnus,  is  a  well-known  species.  Its  lan'se  feed 
principally  on  the  wild  clierry.  A  "  negro  "  variety  of  the  tiger 
swallowtail  called  glaucus  occurs  in  some  localities. 

The  family  Nymphalid*.  or  brush-footed  butterflies,  con- 
tains many  common  and  interesting  species.  The  mouming- 
rkwk,  l-Mtanessa  antiopa,  is  one  of  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
Hprfng,  Its  larvic  are  injurious  to  uillon-s  and  poplars,  the 
lra\'es  of  which  they  de\"our.  The  milkweed  or  monarch 
butterfly,  Anitsia  pltxtppiis  (Fig.  283),  is 
kbunilnnt  about  milkwci-d.  It  is  distasteful 
111  birda,  and  is  iheir'ton;  immune  to  attack. 


't'hif  \'ti*i\'y.  ^asAaikia  ankippus,  which  is  edible,  apparently 
l»t»Ut«  llw  nnuiaTvh  so  as  to  profit  by  the  immunity  of  the 

Ifc*'  *«Mn»»[«^bulUTily,  Pifris  rapa  (Fig.  i.S4).  is  a  member  of 
Ihi'  lAU\it.v  l1(.itu>-«.  It  is  a  serious  jjcst  because  of  the  de- 
idUv'ttvii  to  cabbages  caused  by  its  green  caterpillars.  This 
(fKvih-*  was  accidentally  introduced  from  F.urope.  It  was  first 
im\iv«n\|  »t  Quebec  in  iS6o.  From  there  it  rapidly  spread  over 
a  IrtTjfp  l««  i4  North  America. 

^V'tHkKl>Kl  1.  Hetebocera  (MothsJ, — The  moths  are  of 
yiVAl  inyx^rtance  to  man  because  of  the  damage  done  by  some 
A  tWt»  and  the  bcncfiU  derived  from  others.  The  hawk-moths, 
v«  huminiiVK-bird  moths  (Sphingid*),  have  a  thick  body  and 
MTf^'w,  (loiuttd  wings,  and,  when  hovering  before  a  petunia  or 
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on  thfr  ^^H 
,  and  many  ^^H 


primrose,  resemble  a  humminjj-bird.     The  larvas  live  c 
leaves  of  tomato  and  tobacco  plants,  Virginia  creeper,  and  n 
others;    they  are  usually  very  large.     The   family  Arctiid* 
contains  the    tall-webworm,    Hypkantria  cunea,  the  larvte  of 
which  live  together  in  a  web 
and  eat  the  leaves  of  many 
kinds   of    trees  and   shrubs 
The    white-spotted    tussock 

/J 


moth,  whose  larvK  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  are  often  very 
troublesome,  belongs  to  the  family  LvM.^NTR]D«.  Another 
important  member  of  this  family  is  the  gypsy-moth,  Porlhelria 
dispar  {Fig,  285}.     The  gypsy-moth  was  imported  from  Europe. 


Its  caterpillars  devour  leaves  and  have  killed  many  of  the  finest 
shade  trees  in  certain  parts  of  Massachusetts, 

A  number  of  large  common  moths  are  placed  in  the  family 
B0UBYCID.E ;  for  example,  the  cecropia,  Platysamia  cecropia, 
the  giant  silkworm  moth,   Telea  polyphemus,  the  luna  moth, 
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"  Ctisiocampa  americana, 
ori.  The  silkworm  moth 
(Fig.  286,  C)  is  thoroughly 
domesticated  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  does  not  occur 
in  a  wild  state.  The  silk 
industry  originated  in 
China  many  centuries  B.C. 
It  did  not  become  very 
important  in  this  country 
until  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  are  now 
about  a  hundred  million 
dollars  invested  m  the  silk 
Indus  tnes  of  the  Umted 
moths  lay 
their  eggs  on  doth  or 
paper  provided  for  them. 
The  larvK  fFig.  286,  A)  are  fed  prmcipally  on  mulberry  leaves, 
and  when  about  forty  days  old  spm  a  cocoon  (B)  of  a  smgle 


Flc.  3B7.  —  Order  Lepidoptf.h 
worm,  BiliafhUa  uHipini€la.     a, 
larva,  with  eggs  ol  a  paraailic  By  (tacUnid)    States      The 
on    hack,    c,    pupa   or    thrysalj 
Webater,  Yeatbcwk  Dep't  Agric. 


continuous  thread  av-eraging 
the  cocoon  the  larva  pupates. 
Silk  is  obtained  by  killing  the 
pupa  with  heat  or  boiling  water, 
then  clearing  away  the  loose  out- 
side floss,  and  unwinding  the 
thread. 

Among  the  important  moths 
of  the  family  Nocttid*  are  the 
army- worm,  Helrophila  uni- 
puncta,  the  cotton-worm.  Aletia 
argiUacea,  and  the  boll-worm, 
Heliolhis  armigcr.  The  army- 
worms  (Fig.  287)  arc  striped 
caterpillars  that  feed  on  growing 


,  thousand  feet  long     In 


Fig  388  —  Order  LepidoptEUA 
Spring  CBDker  worm  •  miJe 
b  female  c  lar>a  d  egg>  — 
nalural  'utt  and  enlarged  IFrom 
Cue  e  Bur  Eat    V  S  DeptAgric) 


mc 

Fig. 

389,  —  Order    LepidoptEba.      Codlin- 

cot- 

Carpaci 

,p,a   pomonelU.      «.    adult,     b,    latvi 

The 

apple. 

c,  pupa  or  chrysalis.     (From  Fanner's 

J83,  V. 

S.  Dcp'l  Agric.) 

wheat,  bats,  com,  timothy,  blue  grass,  and  other  plants.   They  mi- 
grate from  one  field  to  another  in  large  numbers,  hence  their  name.  ' 
The   tachina    flies 
parasitize  many  of 
them  and   fungus 
diseases     attack 
others,    so    that 
they  are  partially 
held  in  check  by 
their  natural  ene- 
mies.   The  cotton- 
worm    eats    the 
leaves  of  the 
ton    plant, 
boll -worm 

widely  distributed  and  feeds  not  only  upon  the  cotton  boli  but 
also  upon  com,  tomatoes,  tobacco,  and  other  plants. 

The  lar\'£e  of  the  Geometrids  are  called  measuring  worms 
because  of  their  looping  method  of  locomotion.  One  of  the 
most  important  species  is  the  spring  canker-wonn,  PaleacTUa 
vemata  (Fig,  288),  tbe  lar/se  of  which  eat  the  foliage  of  fruit 
trees  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The   codlin-moth,    or    apple-worm    (Fig.   289),    Carpocapsa 

pomontlla  (Family  Tortricid*).  is  the  foremost  apple  pest  in 

this  country.     The  annual 

loss  due   to  this  moth  is 

estimated    at    $11, 400,000' 

(Simpson).    The  eggs  are 

laid  upon  the  young  fruit, 

and  the  larvte   eat   thdr 

way  into  the  core. 

The  family  Tineid* 

Fic.  !go.— Order Lepidoi^teha.  cioihe^  contains     a    large    num- 

inoth.  Tmx,  t^Uion^a.   .adult,   b,  krva,  ^er  of  very  small  moths. 

C,  larvi  in  case.      (From  Riley,  in  Circ.  jS,  ■' 

SuT.  Ent.,  U.  s.  Dep't  Agric.)  The  clothes-moth,    Tinea 


:  k'^i 
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peUianeUa  (Fig.  290),  injures  animal  textiles  of  all  Uncb.  Iti 
larvae  feed  on  fur,  feathers,  woolen  fabrics,  etc  Tbe  larvc 
of  the  grain  moth,  Geleckia  cerealella,  bore  into  ketneb  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  com. 

Order  16.  Diptera.  —  Flies  (Figs.  291-295). — Insects  with 
two  wings  attached  to  the  mesothorax;  the  metathoiax  bean 
knobbed  threads,  the  halteres;  sucking  mouth-parts;  metsp 
morphosis  complete. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  orders  of  insects,  there  being  about 
seven  thousand  known  species  in  North  America.  These  may 
be  grouped  as  follows: 

Suborder  i.    Diptera  genuina  (true  flies). 
Section  i.     Nematocera  (long-homed  flies). 
Section  2.     Brachycera  (short-homed  flies). 

Suborder  2.    Pupipara  (ticks  and  lice). 

The  Nematocera  include  the  mosquitoes,  crane  flies,  gaU- 
gnats,  midges,  and  black  flies. 

The  mosquitoes  (CuLiciDiE)  have  an  interesting  life-histoiy. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  raft-like  mass 
(Fig.  291,  b)  or  singly.  The  Yaxwdd  live  in  the  water  and  are 
known  as  wrigglers  (Fig.  291,  c);  they  have  an  air  tube  on  the 
abdomen  which  is  thrust  through  the  surface  film  of  water. 
The  pupa  is  likewise  aquatic.  The  adult  male  differs  from  the 
female  (Fig.  291,  a)  in  the  stmcture  of  the  antennae  and  in  feed- 
ing habits.  Only  the  females  suck  blood;  the  males,  if  they 
eat  at  all,  probably  feed  on  nectar.  It  has  been  proved  by 
experiments  that  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles  transmit 
human  malaria  (see  Chap.  II),  and  that  individuals  of  the 
genus  Stegomyia  transmit  yellow  fever  germs.  The  larvs  and 
pupse  of  mosquitoes  may  be  destroyed  by  draining  pools  and 
swamps  or  by  covering  the  water  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil,  which 
prevents  them  from  obtaining  air. 

The  crane  flies  (Ttpvudm)  look  like  large  mosquitoes.  The 
gall-gnats  (CEODOMYnDM)  are  terrestrial  during  their  entire 
lives.    Their  common  name  has  been  given  to  them  because 


(From 


I.  Bui.  IS. 


iqiiito,    C-ulei  pUHtiiu.     I,  adult  fen 
;,  youTiK  hinging  from  aurince  i 
r,  Enl.,  V.  S.  Dep't  Agric) 


many  lay  eggs  in  plant  tissue  whose  larva  when  hatched  cause  an 
abnormal  growth  called  a  gall,  e.g.  the  pine-cone  willowgall.  One 
gall-gnat,  the  Hessian  fly,  Cecidomyia  destructor  (Fig.  292),  causes 
a  loss  of  about  $10,000,000  annually  to  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
country.  Se\-eral  species  of  this 
family  are  p£edogenetic  {see  p.  80). 
The  midges  (Chironomid*)  are 
harmless  little  insects  resembling 
mosquitoes.  The  lar\-x  of  some 
of  them  are  the  blood-red  little 
worms  found  in  water.  The  black 
flies  (SmuLirD*)  are  notorious 
blood-sucking  pests  and  the  special 
torment  of  hunters,  fishermen,  and 
campers.    Their  larvK  live  in  swift       ^^^    ,g,.  _  ordrr     Dn^^,*. 

streams  clinging  to  the  surfaces  of     Hessian  By.  Crcidomyia  deslriielor. 

tocks,  and  the  adults  are  therefore   "■'""';.  V"*.,''  F^rT°rJ°' 
'  i-      •■■  v.v.un,    pjj|.j^  ^jj^j,  standard  Natural  Hi»- 

lound  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  lory.) 
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The  Brachvcera  include  the  horse-flies,  bee-flies,  house- 
flies,  bot-flies,  and  flower-flies.  The  horse-files  (Tabamd*) 
are  well-known  pests  of  cattle  and  horses  and  often  man.  The 
female  sucks  blood,  but  the  male  lives  on  nectar,  The  larvje 
live  in  the  water  or  in  the  earth,  where  they  feed  on  small  ani- 
mals. The  bee-flies  (Boub^xiid*)  look  somewhat  like  true 
They  feed  on  nectar  as  adults,  but  the  larvae  are  car- 
nivorous, living  on  the  young  of  bees,  wasps,  and  grasshoppers. 

The  himse-Jtics  belong  to  a  family  (MusciD*)  which  contains 
about  a  third  of  all  the  known  Diptera,     The  house-fly,  Musca 


FitJ.  »«,— Order  DtPTtRA. 
Houie-fly,  Uuica  domeilka. 
(From  Howard.  Cin.  ?',  Bur 
EoL.  U.  S,  Dep"l  Agric.) 


domcslica  (Fig.  293),  is  dangerous,  since  it  carries  disease  germs, 
such  as  typhoid  and  tuberculosis,  from  place  to  place.  Its  eggs 
are  laid  principally  in  horse  manure  and  the  larvie  are  called 
maggots.  The  adults  can  be  controlled  by  keeping  the  horse 
manure  and  other  filth  under  cover.  The  fhsh-jHes  depodt 
living  young  in  meat  or  in  open  wounds.  The  blciv-fly  lays  its 
eggs  on  meat,  which  is  then  said  to  be  "  blown."  The  lackina- 
flies  are  beneficial,  since  their  larv'K  are  parasitic  upon  cater- 
pillars (Fig.   287),  often  exterminating  vast  hordes  of  army- 


^P  easily 
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abundant  flies  and 


witnns  and  other  pests. 

easily  reared. 
The  bot-flies  ((Estrid«)  are  responsible  for  large  losses  every 

year  because  of  their  attacks  on  domestic  animals.     The  horse 

bot-fly,  Gaslrophilus  equi  (Fig.  294),  fastens 

her  eggs  to  the  hair  on  the  legs  or  shoulders  of 

horses.     The  larvje,  which  are  licked  off  and 

swallowed,  attach  themselves  to  the  liriing  of 

the  stomach,  where  Ihey  Lve  until  ready  to 

pupate.     They  then  pass  out  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.    Other  common  members  of  this 

family  are  the  ox-warble^  the  larv-ie  of  which 

ruin  the  hides  of  cattle  by  boring  through 

the  skin,  the  sheep  bot-fly,  which   lives  in 

the  nostrils  of  sheep,  and  the  rabbit  bot-fly. 
The  flower-flies  (Syrpkid^)  live  on  nectar  and   pollen   and 

are  therefore  found  near  flowers.  The  larvae  feed  on  other  in- 
sects or  on  vegetable  matter. 
The  drone- fly,  Eristalis  lenax, 
resembles  a  drone  honey-bee. 
The  suborder  Pupip^vra 
contains  parasitic  insects,  in- 
cluding bird,  sheep,  and  horse 
ticks,  and  bee-lice.  The 
shee|>tick,  Mdophagus  annus 
(Fig.  29s),  and  the  horse-tick, 
Ilippobosca  et/uina,  arc  com- 
mon species. 

Order  17.  Siphonaptera. 
—  Fleas  (Fig.  296). — Degen- 
erate insects  without  wings; 
sucking  mouth-parts;  meta- 
morphosis complete. 
The  fleas  live  among  the  hairs  or  feathers  of  domestic  and 

wild  manunab  and  birds.   Their  bodies  aie  laterally  compressed, 


and  dog  flea,  CiCHBcipkal 

(From   Howard.  Cite. 
U.  S.  Dep'l  Agric.) 
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tkcsr  headfaie  very  snalL  and  thdr  k^  are  mted  tarkMpn% 
Tht  btfvae  iecd  oo  decajiiig  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
The  cat  and  dog  flea,  Clnufcepiaims  camis  f  F%.  296L  is  tbe  most 
CMnmriD  spedeiu  It  does  not  icstzict  its  attacks  to  tbe  do^ 
far/irrver,  bat  abo  visits  man.  The  hmnan  flea,  FmUx  crrdou,  is 
{oond  all  aver  the  world.  The  rat  flea,  LmmoprdU  chempmSj 
h  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  seems  to  be  able  to  tians^ 
mit  the  bubonic  plague  from  rats  to  man.  The  pggerordiigoe 
flea,  Sarcopsytta  ptn^Uans^  burrows  into  the  skin  of  man  and 
often  causes  considerable  trouble. 

Order  r8.  Coleoptera.  —  Beetles  (Figs.  297-304).  —  In- 
sects with  four  wings,  the  fore-wings  sheath-like  (elytra)  and 
covering  the  membranous  hind  wings;  biting  uKMith-parts; 
metamorfriiosis  complete. 

This  order  contains  a  great  number  of  species;  there  are 
nearly  twelve  thousand  known  in  North  .\merica,  north  of 
Mexiaj.  For  convenience  they  have  been  grouped  into  eight 
sulxjrders. 

SUfKjRDER      I.      AdEPRAGA.      (CARNIVOROUS     BEETLES,     Fig. 

297.)  —  The  four  principal  famih'es  of    carnivorous  beetles  are 

the  tiger-beetles  (Cicin- 
DELiDiE,  Fig.  297),  pre- 
daceous  ground  beetles 
fCARABiDiE),  predaceous 
diving-beetles  (Dvns- 
ciDiE),  and  whirligig- 
beetles  (GvRiNiDiE).  The 
first  two  families  are  ter- 
restrial; they  remain  on 
the  ground  most  of  the 
time,  where  they  are  busily  engaged  in  capturing  other  insects 
for  fcKxl.  The  whirligig-  and  diving-beetles  are  aquatic  and  are 
modifii'd  for  life  in  the  water.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  carnivorous  beetles  and  other  carnivorous  insects  are  bene- 
ficial, since  they  usually  destroy  insects  harmful  to  man. 


Fui.  2iiT.  Order  Coleoptera.  Tiger- 
l>cctIrH,  CiciNDKUD^..  (From  Davenport, 
after  Packard.) 
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Suborder  2.  Clavicornia.  (Cldb-horned  Beetles, 
Fig.  298.)  —  The  club-horned  beetles  have  clubbed  antemue. 
They  have  little  in  common ;  some  are 
aquatic,  others  terrestrial  ;  some  are  pre- 
daceous,  and  therefore  beneficial;  others 
herbivorous,  and  consequently  harmful;  and 
a  few  feed  on  decaying  organic  matter. 
Some  of  the  commoner  species  are  known 
as  water- scavenger  beetles  (Hydrophilid-e), 
rove-beetles  (Staphylintdae),  grain  beetles 
(Cucujid-e),  burying-beetles  (Silphid.e,  Fig. 
298},  and  larder-beetles  (Dermestid*;).  i 

Suborder  3.  Serricornia.  (Saw-horned  ' 
Beetles,  Fig.  299.)  — The  saw-homed  beetles 
have  saw-like  antennie.  They  comprise  the  u'^/!''*f'^  '^''" 
metallic  wood  borers  (Buprestid*)  which 
injure  fruit,  shade,  and  forest  trees;  the  click-beetles  {Elaterid^, 
Fig.  299),  so  called  because  when  laid  on  their  backs  they  are 
able  to  spring  up  with  a  click ;  the  death-watch  beetles  (PTI^^D*) , 
some  of  which  make  a  ticking 
sound  against  the  wood  in  which 
they  burrow;  the  fireflies  and 
soldier-beetles  (Lawpvrid-e)  ,  the 
'  former  nocturnal  and  occasion- 
ally luminous,  the  latter  diur- 
nal and  predaceous ;  and  the 
checkered  beetles  (Clerid^),  some  of  which  devour  the  larvas 
of  wood-boring  insects. 

Suborder  4.  Lamelucornia.  (Blade-horned  Beetles, 
Fig,  30D.)  The  blade-horned  beetles  have  antennie  whose 
terminal  segments  form  flat  teeth  or  lamellie.  The  stag- 
beetles  (LnCANiD*)  have  received  their  name  because  of  the 
peculiar  antler-like  processes  of  the  males  of  certain  species. 
The  leaf  chafers  and  scavenger-beetles  (ScARAB«;iD-«:)  have 
very  different  habits,  although  they  belong  to  one  family.    The 
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scavenger-beetles  eat  or  bury  decaying  matter  and  are  therefore 
beneficial.  The  tumble-bugs  make  balls  of  dung  in  which  an 
egg  is  laid;  the  larva  feeds  on  the  ball. 
To  this  group  belongs  the  Sacred  Scara- 
beus  of  the  Egyptians  (Fig.  300).  The 
leaf  chafers  are  injurious.  The  adults 
feed  on  leaves,  pollen,  and  flower-petals. 
The  common  Jmie-bug,  LiuknosUma 
fusca,  the  obnoxious  rose-chafer,  Macro- 
daclylus  subspinosus,  and  the  rhinoceros- 
beetles,  Dynasks,  belong  to  this  group. 
One  of  the  latter,  D.  hercitles,  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  six  inches  long. 

Suborder  z.  Phvtophaga.    (Plant- 

00. -Order  Cole-  „      ^  „.  ■,         -n. 

SBcred    beetle    of    EATING      BEETLES,      Fig.      301.)  —  The 

the     Egyptians.    StarabiMs  plant-eating    beetles    include  the    leaf- 

itctr.       (From      Sedgwick's    '       .,         ,^  ,    .,  , 

Zoology,  arter  Sharp.)  beetles  (Chbysomelid*:),  the  pea-  and 

bean-weevils  (Bruchid*),  and  the 
long-hom  beetles  (Cerambycid*).  The  potato-beetle,  Lep- 
tinotarsa  lo-lineaia  (Fig.  301).  belongs  to  the  first  family.  It 
migrated  up  from  Mexico  into  Colorado  and  thence  east  and 
west  until  it  became  an  important 
jKst.  The  elm  leaf  beetle,  Galeru- 
cdla  luUola,  is  another  injurious 
chrysomelid  beetle.  It  has  de- 
stroyed a  great  number  of  \'aluahle 
elm  trees  in  Massachusetts  and 
neighboring  states. 

The  larvje  of  the  pea-  and  bean- 
weevils  burrow  into  peas  and  beans, 
making  them  unfit  either  for  food 
or  seed. 

The  larviB  of  the  long-hom  beetles 
burrow  in  wood  and  are  among  the 

most    destructive    enemies    of    trees.     Cambridge  Natural  History.] 
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FlO.  301.  —  Order  Cot-KOPTEBA.  .Van'iu  cardi- 
nalii,  Ausitralitta  ladybird  beetle,  feeding  dd  Lhc 
fluted  scale,  lierya  piirthasi.  a.  ladybird  lacvr 
feeding  on  adult  female  and  egg  aac :  b.  pupa; 
c.  adult  ladybird ;  d,  orange  twig,  showing  scale 
and  ladybirds  — natural  »ze.      (From  Marlatt.) 


Some  of  the  worst 
pests  are  the  locust 
borer,  Cyllene  rohinia, 
the  apple  tree  borer, 
Saperda  caitiiiiia,  and 
the  sugar  maple  borer, 
PlagUmoCus  spcciosus. 
A  common  species, 
Tetraopes  letraophthal- 
mus,  is  found  on  milk- 
weed. 

Suborder  6.  Tri- 
UERA.  (Ladybird 
Beetles,  Fig.  302.)  —■ 

The       COCCINELLID*, 

or    ladybird    beetles, 
are  predaceous,   both 
as  larvK  and    adults, 
feeding  largely  on  plant-lice  and  scale -insects.    They  are  conse- 
quently beneficial  since  they  help  control  these  pests  (see  p.  347). 

SdBOKDER  7.     HETEROMiRA.      {DARKLING,  BLISTER-  AND  OlL- 

Beetles,  Fig.  303.)  — The  Heteroueha  contains  the  darkling 

ground-beetles  (Tenebrionid,e),  one  of  which,  the  meal-worm, 
Tcnebrio  molilor  {Fig.  303) , 
is  quite  common  in  mills 
and  grocery  stores  and  is 
used  as  food  for  cage 
birds.  This  group  also 
includes  the  blister-  and 
oil-beetles  (Meloid,«)  ; 
some  of  these  when  dried 
and  pulverized  have  a 
Fio.  J03.  — Order   Coleoiteiia.    Meal-   blistering    effect    when 

moTm.nn^briomMt^r     A.Ury^.    B  pupa     applied     to     the     human 

C,  adult.     {Fcom   the   Carabndge   Natural      ^'^ 

HUtory.)  skip. 
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SCTBOXDER  8.    RhVUCHOPHORA.       (SnOUT- BEETLES.    Fig.   304.) 

—  The  Rhynchophor.*  are  the  curculios,  weevils,  bill-bugs,  and 
sumt- beetles.  The  front  of  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a  beak 
or  snout,  with  the  mouth-parts  at  the  end.  tVeevUs  (Fig.  304,  A) 
attack  many  varieties  of 
fruits,  nuts,  and  grain. 
I  The  fiark-beetles  (ScoLV- 
TID.E)  are  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  insects 
to  forest  trees,  their 
depredations  reaching 
a  total  of  probably 
$100,000,000  annually. 
The  genera  Dendroc- ' 
tonus  (Fig.  J 04,  B)  and 
T amicus  are  the  most 
notorious. 

Order  19.  Hymenop- 
tera.  —  Saw-flies, 
Gall-flies,  Ichneu- 
mon-flies, Ants,  Bees,  Wasps  (Figs.  305-311),  —  Insects 
possessing  four  mcmbrarious  wings  ivith  few  veins;  first  ab- 
dominal segment  fused  or  partly  fused  with  thorax;  mouth-parts 
both  mandibulate  and  suctorial;  female  with  an  ovipositor; 
metamorphosis  complete. 

There  are  about  seventy-five  hundred  species  of  Hyuenop- 
tera  inhabiting  North  America.  They  may  be  grouped  into 
suborders,  superfamilies,  families,  subfamilies,  etc.,  but  because 
of  the  limited  space  that  can  be  devoted  to  them  in  this  book, 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important  families  will  be  considered; 
these  are  the  saw-flies  (TEMTUREDiNiDi;),  the  chaicid-flies 
(Chalcidid*) .  the  gall-flies  (Cynipidje),  the  ichneumon- flies 
(IcHNEirMONiD«),  the  bees  (Apid*),  the  soliUry  wasps  (Ed- 
MENiD*;),  the  social  wasps  (VespidjE),  the  digger-waspii 
(Sphegid.*),  and  the  ants  (Formicidje). 


Fic.  J04.  —  Order  Coikomtba.  A 
bdl  weevil,  B,  (oulhcra  fuae  beetle, 
Itaiti  Jrvnialii.  lA.  from  Farmer's  1 
B,  from  HopUoa,  Bui.  8j,  Bur.  En 
Dep't  Agric) 
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The  saw-fiits  (Tenthredinid*,  Fig,  305)  are  not  generally 
noticed  as  adults,  but  their  larvfe,  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of 


Fig.  305,  —  Orel 
female :  b,  larvic  (1 
mologist  of  Minnesota.) 


the  rose,  currant,  pear,  willow,  and  larch,  are  only  too  well  known. 
The  eggs  are  usually  laid  in  slits  made  in  plant  tissue  by  the 
saw-like  ovipositor  of  the  female.  The  larvEe  possess  usually 
from  six  to  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  legs  and  can  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  larva; 
of  Lepidopteha,  which 
have  not  more  than  fi\'e 
pairs.  Some  adult  saw- 
flies  lay  eggs  which  develop 
parthenogenetically. 

The  dialcid'JIies  (Chal- 
ciDiD«|  Fig.  306)  are 
minute  parasites  which 
perform  a  service  of  in- 
estimable value  to  man, 
since  they  attack  the  eggs,  caterpillars,  and  adults  of  many 
injurious  insects.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  or  in  the  host  and 
the  larve  slowly  devour  its  soft  parts.    One  species,  Blaslo- 


Fic,  3o6.~Ordt 

r  HvitEN 

OPTER> 

I.    Chil- 

cid-Qy,  PraipaUa  m 
Life.) 

.«r«y*«. 

(Fro 

m  Inaect 

pkaga  grossoTvm,  is   held   responsible   for  the  fertilization 
the  fig. 

The  gall-flies  (Cynipid.«,  Fig.  307)  are  small,  dull-colored 
insects  possessing  a  long  ovipositor  with  which  eggs  are  laid  in 
plant  tissue.  In  some  way  the  plant  is  stimulated  so  that  an 
abuonnal  growth,  called  a  gall,  is  produced.    The  young  gall- 


B.  galla   produced   by   11   bug, 
B,  Iron  Davenport,  silei  Kemer.) 


fly  is  protected  by  the  surrounding  tissue.     Many  species  s 
parthenogenetic,  and  only  females  are  known. 

The  bee!  (Apid«)  comprise  a  large  family,  of -which  the  honej 
bee  is  the  best-known  example.     All  grades  of  social  life  a 
exhibited  by  bees.    The  leaf-cutter,  Mcgachtle  acuta,  is  a  solita 
species;    she  lays  her  eggs  in  leaf-lined  cavities  in  wood,  plat 
pollen  and  nectar  in  the  cavities  for  the  larvse  to  feed  1 
and  then   flies  away   never   to   return.     The  carpenter  I 
Ceratina  dupla.  is   also  a   solitaiy  bee,  but  she  watches  ha 
young  until  they  mature.     Certain  mining  bees.  e.g.  / 
lay  eggs  in  burrows  in  the  ground  (Fig.  309,  B).    They  a 
solitary   bees  but   often    build   their   tunnels   close   together^J 
i.e.  they  have  a  tendency  toward  a   gregarious  habit. 
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females  of  other  mining 
bees,  e.g.  Halictus.  band 
together  and  use  a  single 
main  burrow  from  which 
the  individual  channels 
branch  off  (Fig.  309,  A). 
These  bees  therefore  have 
a  tendency  toward  com- 
jTiunity  life.  The  bumble- 
bees, Bombus,  live  in 
colonies  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  these  colonies 
are  temporary,  since  all 
members  but  the  young 
queens  perish  in  the 
autumn.    And  finally  the   „ 

kone\-beCS.     as     we     ha\'e     (ovipoaition).      (From    Scdgwick'a    ZooloBy, 

seen,  are  banded  together 

in  permanent  colonies  and  have  a   very  complex  social  life. 

The  solilary  U'Oi^i  (EuMENiDd:)  are   miners,  carpenters,  or 

masons,  i.e.  they  dig  tunnels  in  the  earth,  excavate  cavities 

in  wood,  or  build  mud-nests.    Like  the  solitary  bees,  the  Eu- 

,  menidie  provision  their  nests, 

^\^^       lay  their  eggs,  and  then  fly 

away,  leaving  their  young  to 

shift  for  themselves. 

Many  of  the  digger-wasps 
belong  to  the  family  Sphe- 
gidjE.  The  mud-daubers 
are  common  species.  They 
attach  their  mud -nests  to  the 
ceilings  of  buildings  or  to  the 
lower  surface  of  stones,  and 
provision  them  with  spiders. 
The  digger-wasps  of  the  Wetl 


Hcgncr,  liter  Kellogg.) 


baneMS  ia  ^c  ffoimd  ior  the 
Un-x  to  Svc  «B.  Tke  bmows 
KTc  tlm  caRfofty  Bed  op  witli 
rartl)  sad   tbc   lop  made   Irwl 

--w     with  Uk  sttmxuMfiBg  surface. 

\'         The    f»tial    vmsp    (\t: 
IhT   in 


ally  uodevdoped  fcnuk^  called 
wcsios.  Tbey  <k>  not  leax'c  tbcir 
^l^*^J^^^"r^'P±  yoaunlo^tvfoi  fowl  stored  op 
pvUrac  iMkmna  tKUt  not  bvioir.   ic«  tbem,  but  CSIt  for  ibrm  COO- 

fFre-^fca^  Md  C«k«>u.  .h«  stanUy.  The  commonest  geoen 
arc  PolisUs  and  I'a^.  Tbe  bor- 
Det,  PciitUi  fFig.  .ill),  builds  a  n«t  of  a  angle  la>-er  of  crfls 
made  out  of  wtiod-pulp.  This  single  comb  nest  is  himK  by  a 
■Ulk  under  the  ca\'es  or  to  the  ceiling  of  an  outbuilding,  or 


porch.    Only  the  females  sur\ive  the  winter,  and  new  colonies 
must  therefore  be  extabliiihed  each  spring.     The  yellow-jacket, 
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Vespa,  builds  a  more  elaborate  nest  than  that  of  Polisles.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  combs  one  above  the  other,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  paper  covering  with  an  entrance  near  the  pointed 
lower  end. 

The  ants  (FormicidjE)  constitute  in  many  ways  the  most 
remarkable  group  of  insects  in  the  world.  Their  adaptations  for 
the  complex  social  lite  that  they  lead  are  very  wonderful.  A 
colony,  as  In  the  social  bees  and  wasps,  contains  a  queen,  males, 
and  workers.  The  workers  may  be  modified  as  large  or  small 
workers,  or  as  soldiers.    Anta  usually  live  in  tunnels  in  the  ground, 


or  in  wood,  or  in  the  hollow  stems  of  plants.  Beetles  and  other 
insects  live  in  ants'  nests.  The  honey-ant,  Myrmecoeyslus  (Fig. 
313,  j)  is  a  peculiar  form.  Some  of  the  workers  cling  to  the  roof 
of  the  mound-like  nests  and  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  storing  of 
a  sort  of  honey  until  it  is  needed  by  the  colony.  The  leaf-cutter 
ants  (Fig.  312,  2)  of  the  genus  Atta  (CEcodoma)  have  a  peculiar 
method  of  securing  food.  Certain  workers  cut  out  pieces  of 
leaves  and  carry  them  to  the  nest,  where  the  other  workers  pack 
them  into  balls  on  which  they  cultivate  a  fungus,  Rozites  gongy- 
lopkora.  The  ants  regulate  the  growth  of  this  fungus  in  such 
a  way  that  it  produces  white  masses  which  serve  as  food  for  the 
colony. 
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d.  The  Economic  Importance  of  Insects 
The  economic  importance  of  certain  insects  has  been  em- 
phasized during  our  discussion  of  the  orders  of  insects.  A  few 
species  of  insects  are  of  considerable  value  to  man.  For  e.\ample, 
the  honey-bee  produces  enormous  quantities  of  both  honey  and 
wax;  the  silkworm  supplies  us  with  delicate  silk  threads;  the 
bees  and  many  other  insects  cross-fertilize  flowers;  the  bodies 
of  the  scale  insect,  Coccus  cacti,  are  known  as  cochineal ;  pre- 
daceous  species  usually  prey  upon  injurious  insects;  and  many 
parasitic  species  attack  destructive  caterpillars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injurious  insects  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Some  of  them  are  responsible  for  the  transmission  of 
certain  diseases.  For  example,  the  house-fly  carries  the  j^erms 
of  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  and  many  other 


TABLE  XIU 

ANNUAL  LOSSES  DUE  TO  INSECT  PESTS  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
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legs,  probosds,  and  body;  the  anopheles  mosquito  transmits 
the  malaria  germ;  the  stegomyia  mosquito  transmits  the  yellow 
fever  germ ;  the  rat  flea  carries  plague  germs ;  the  body-louse 
transmits  relapsing  fever;  and  the  tsetse-fly  is  responsible  for 
sleeping-sickness. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year  because  of  the  attacks 
of  insects  upon  domestic  animals.  Among  these  insects  are  the 
blood-sucking  gnats,  buffalo-gnats,  horse-flies,  gadflies,  bot-flies, 
horn-flies,  flesh-flies,  ticks,  fleas,  sucking  lice,  and  bird-lice. 

Even  more  enormous  are  the  losses  due  to  insects  that  eat  the 
leaves  of  plants,  bore  into  their  stems,  suck  their  juices,  or  de- 
stroy their  fruits.  Table  XIII  presents  a  conservative  estimate 
of  these  losses.    (Marlatt.) 

6.  Class  V.    Arachnida 

The  class  Arachnida  (Gr.  arachne,  a  spider)  includes  the 
spiders,  ticks,  mites,  scorpions,  and  king-crabs.  These  animals 
differ  markedly  from  one  another,  but  agree  in  several  important 
respects:  (i)  they  have  no  antennae;  (2)  there  are  no  true  jaws; 
(3)  the  first  pair  of  appendages  are  nippers,  termed  chelicerae; 
and  (4)  the  body  can  usually  be  divided  into  an  anterior  part, 
the  cephalothorax,  and  a  posterior  part,  the  abdomen.  Twelve 
orders  of  arachnids  are  recognized  in  this  book.  The  first  four 
orders  Araneida,  Scorpionidea,  Phalangidea,  and  Acarina 
contain  most  of  the  living  species;  the  last  order,  Eurypterida, 
is  known  only  from  fossils. 

a.  The  Spiders 

Order  i.  Araneida.  —  Spiders.  —  Since  the  spiders  are  the 
most  common  of  all  arachnids,  they  are  used  here  to  illustrate 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  characteristics  of  the  class. 

External  Features.  —  Figure  313  shows  the  principal  external 
features  of  a  spider.  The  body  consists  of  a  cephalothorax  which 
is  undivided,  and  an  abdomen  which  is  usually  soft,  roimded,  and 
unsegmented. 
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There  are  six  pairs  of  appendages  attached  to  the  c^halo- 
thorax.  Antenna:  are  absent;  their  sensory  functions  are  in  part 
performed  by  the  walking  legs.  The  first  pair  of  appendages  are 
called  chelkercE  (Fig.  314,  ig).  They  are  in  many  spedes  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  a  basal  "mandible"  (Fig.  313,  B),  and  a 
terminal  claw.  Poison-glands  (Fig.  314,  zo)  are  situated  in  the 
cbelicerfe.  The  poison  they  secrete  passes  through  a  duct  and 
out  of  the  end  of  the  chelicera 
(Fig.  314,  19);  it  b  strong 
enough  to  kill  insects  and  to 
injure  larger  animab.  The 
-. ,  ,     , , ,  ■ . ..,,..     J    second  pair  of  appendages  are 

fll  ""/T^^^T""™!!  1  ^^^  pedipdpi  (Fig.  313,  palpus 
and  maxilla) ;  their  bases, 
called  "  maxilliB,"  are  used  as 
jaws  to  press  or  chew  the 
food.  The  pedipalpi  of  the 
mate  are  used  as  copulatory 
organs. 

Following  the  pedipalpi  are 
four  pairs  of  walking  legs.  This 
number  easily  distinguishes 
spiders  from  insects,  since  the 
latter  possess  only  three  pairs. 
Each  leg  consists  of  seven 
joints,  —  (i)  coxa,  (2)  tro- 
chanter, (3)  femur,  (4)  patella,  (5)  tibia,  (6)  metatarsus, 
(7)  tarsus,  —  and  is  terminated  by  two  toothed  claws  (Fig.  315) 
and  often  a  pad  of  hairs  (i)  which  enables  the  spider  to  run 
on  ceilings  and  walls.  The  bases  of  certain  of  the  legs  some- 
times serve  as  jaws. 

The  sternum  lies  between  the  legs,  and  a  "  lainum  "  is  situated 
between  the  "  maxillje."  The  eyes,  usually  eight  in  number, 
are  on  tht  front  of  the  head  (Fig.  313,  B).  The  mouth  (Fig.  314, 
i)  is  a  minute  opening  between  the  bases  of  the  pedipalpi  (max- 


FiG.  ji  J.  ^  External  feature*  o 
■pider,  A.  under  suHsce;  aU  but  . 
leg  removal.  C,  front  of  head,  she 
iag  eyes  and  mandiblea.  (Ft 
Emerton.) 
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illx);  it  serves  for  the  ingestion  of  juices  onjj    since  spiders  do 
not  eat  solid  food 

The  abdomen  is  connected  bj  a  slender  naist  with  the  cephalo- 
thorax.    Near  the  antenor  end  of  the  abdomen  on  the  ventral 


FlO.  J14.  —  Diagram  of  a  spider,   Epeira  diadeiKala,    showing  the  airsnge- 

4,  lo-caUed  mal[rigblHn  tubules;  5,  stercoral  iMckct:  A,  anus;  7.  dorsal  muscle 
o[  (ucking  slomach;  S.  racal  prolongalion  of  stomach;  0,  cerebral  ganglion 
giving  off  nerves  to  eyes;  10,  subcesophageal  ganglionic  mass;  11.  heart  with 
three  lateral  openings  or  ostia:  ri,  lung  sac:  13.  ovary;  14,  adnale  and  pyri- 
form  silk  glands;  ij,  LubuUrorm  silk  glands;  ,6.  ampulliCorm  silk  gland; 
/f,  dendrifoini  silk  glands;  iS,  spinnerets;  ig,  distal  joint  of  chelicira;  20.  poison 
gland;  ir,  eye;  21.  pericardium;  13,  vessel  bringing  blood  from  lung  sac  to 
perjcardium;    24,  artery.     (From  the  Cambridge  Natural  History.) 

surface  is  the  genital  opening,  protected  by  a  pair  of  appendages 
which  have  fused  together  to  form  a  plate  called  the  epigynum 
(Fig.  31.3).  On  either  side  of  the  cpigy- 
num  is  the  slit-like  opening  of  the  respir- 
atory organs  or  lung  books  (Fig.  31,5; 
Fig.  314,  12).  Some  spiders  also  possess 
trachea  which  open  tn  the  outside  near 
the  posterior  end  on  the  ventral  surface 
(Fig-  3'3)-  Just  back  of  the  tracheal 
opening  are  three  pairs  of  tubercles  or 
Spinnerets  (Fig.  313;  Fig.  314,  iS),  used 
for  spinning  threads.  The  anus  (Fig. 
314,  6)  lies  posterior  to  the  spinnerets. 


Fig.  315. —  End  of  fool 
of  a  spider,  Philaui  chryi- 
eps.  showing  two  claws 
and  pencil  con«9t)ng  of 
spatulale  hairs  (i).  (From 
Sedgwick's  Zooiogy,  after 
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Internal  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Fig.  314). — The  food  ol 
the  spider  consists  of  juices  sucked  from  the  bodies  of  other  ani- 
mals, principally  insects.  Suction  is  produced  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sucking  stomach  (Fig.  314,  2).  due  to  the  contraction 
of  muscles  attached  to  its  dorsal  surface  and  to  the  chitinous 
covering  of  the  cephalothorax  {?).  The  true  slonujck,  which 
follows  the  sucking  stomach,  gives  oil  five  pairs  of  coca  or  blind 
tubes  (S)  in  the  cephalothorax.  The  intestine  passes  almost 
straight  through  the  abdomen;  it  is  enlarged  at  a  point  (j)  where 
ducts  bring  into  it  a  digestive  fluid  from  the  "  liver,"  and  again 
near  the  posterior  end,  where  it  forms  a  sac,  the  "  stercoral  pocket " 
(j).  Tubes,  called  Mal^ghian  lubes  (^),  enter  the  intestine  near 
the  posterior  end.  The  alimentary  canal  is  surrounded  in  the 
abdomen  by  a  large  digestive  gland  or  "  liver."  This  gland  se- 
cretes a  fluid  resembling  pancreatic  juice  and  pours  it  into  the 
intestine  through  ducts  (j). 

The  circulalory  system  consists  of  a  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and 
a  number  of  spaces  or  sinuses.  The  heart  (Fig.  314, 11)  is  situ- 
ated in  the  abdomen  and  is  surrounded  by  the  digestive  glands. 
It  is  a  muscular,  contractile  tube  lying  in  a  sheath,  the  peri- 
cardium (22),  into  which  it  opens  by  three  pairs  of  ostia.  It 
gives  off  posteriorly  a  caudal  artery,  anteriorly  an  aorta  which 
branches  and  supplies  the  tissues  in  the  cephalothora.x,  and  three 
pairs  of  abdominal  arteries  [34).  The  blood,  which  is  colorless 
and  contains  mostly  ameboid  corpuscles,  passes  from  the  ar- 
teries into  sinuses  and  is  carried  to  the  book  lungs  {12)  where  it 
is  aerated;  it  then  passes  to  the  pericardium  by  way  of  the 
pulmonary  veins  (zj),  ajid  finally  enters  the  heart  through  the 
ostia. 

Respiration  is  carried  on  by  tracheas  and  book  lungs;  the  latter 
are  peculiar  to  arachnids.  The  book  lungs  (Fig.  314,  iz),  of 
which  there  are  usually  two,  are  sacs,  each  containing  generally 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  leaf-like  horizontal  shelves  through  which 
the  blood  circulates.  Air  entering  through  the  external  openings 
is  thus  brought  into  dose  relationship  with  the  blood.    Traches 
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are  also  usually  present,  but  do  not  ramify  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
as  in  the  insects  (p.  320,  Fig.  242). 

The  excretory  orgoHS  are  the  Mdpigkian  tubules  (Fig.  314,  4), 
which  open  into  the  intestine,  and  two  coxai  glands  in  the  cepha- 
lothorax.     The  coxal  glands  are  sometimes  degenerate,  and  theii 


openings  are  difficult  to  find;  they  are  homologous  with  the  green 
glands  of  the  crayfish  (p.  284,  Fig.  202,  40-42}. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  bilobed  ganglion  above  the 
cesophagus  (Fig.  314,  p),  a  suboesophageal  ganglionic  mass  (/o); 
and  the  nerves  which  arise  from  them.  There  are  sensory  kairs 
on  the  pedipalps  and  probably  on  the  walking  legs,  but  the  prin- 
cipal sense-organs  are  the  eyes.  There  are  usually  eight  eyes 
(Fig.  313,  B;  Fig.  314,  2i),siad  these  di£fer  in  size  and  arrange- 
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ment  in  different  species.     Spiders  apparently  can  see  obji 
distinctly  only  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches. 

The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  lesles  or  ovaries  (Fig.  314,  i^ 
form  a  network  of  tubes  in  the  abdomen.    The  spermatozoa  are 


[ect^H 


■|4der.  lytt't,  pfciwfinx  for  an  aiirinl  voyage^ 
tfii9TiM»M.     (A,  B,  C,  from  Davenport,  i  ' 


transferred  by  the  pcdipalps  of  the  male  to  the  female,  and  feiw  I 
tilize  the  eggs  within  her  body.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  silk  cot-i 
coon,  which  is  attached  to  the  web  or  to  a  plant,  or  carried  about  I 
by  the  female.  The  young  leave  the  cocoon  as  soon  after  hatch-  f 
[sg  as  they  can  run  about. 
^^b-  Tht  spinning  organs  of  spiders  are  three  pairs  of  appendages  1 
^^■&||||' ^tHMre/^  (Fig.  ?.iy.  Fig,  1^14.  18).  The  spinneret=  are  j 
^^H^^J  (w  hundreds  of  microscopic  tubes  through  which  a  fluid  J 

m. 
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secreted  by  a  number  of  abdominal  silk  glands  (Fig.  314, 14-if), 
passes  to  the  outside  and  hardens  in  the  air,  forming  a  thread. 
These  threads  are  used  to  build  nests,  form  cocoons,  spin  webs, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  An  orb  web,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Figure  3 1 6,  is  spim  in  the  following  manner.  A  thread  is  stretched 
across  the  space  selected  for  the  web;  then  from  a  point  on  this 
thread  other  threads  are  drawn  out  and  attached  in  radiating 
lines.  These  threads  all  become  dry  and  smooth.  On  this 
foundation  a  spiral  is  spun  of  sticky  thread.  The  spider  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  web  or  retires  to  a  nest  at  one  side  and  waits 
for  an  insect  to  become  entangled  in  the  sticky  thread;  it  then 
rushes  out  and  spins  threads  about  its  prey  imtil  all  struggles 
cease. 

Many  spiders  do  not  spin  webs,  but  wander  about  capturing 
insects,  or  lie  in  wait  for  them  in  some  place  of  concealment.  In 
this  group  belong  the  crab-spiders  (THomsiD-fi,  Fig.  317,  A), 
jimiping-spiders  (Attid^,  Fig.  317,  B),  groimd-spiders  (Dras- 
siD^),  and  running  spiders  (Lycosid^,  Fig.  317,  C).  The  cob- 
web spiders  spin  various  kinds  of  nets  for  capturing  insects.  The 
tube-weavers  (Agelenid^)  build  platforms  on  the  grjiss  and 
hide  in  a  tube  at  one  side;  the  line  weavers  (LmvPHiAD-fi)  spin 
flat  webs  with  irregular  meshes;  the  round- web  spiders  (Epeiri- 
dje)  build  webs  like  that  shown  in  Figure  316;  and  theTHEKi- 
DID  A  (Fig.  317,  D)  build  irregular  webs  in  comers  and  on  plants. 

b.  Other  Arachnida 

Order  2.  Scorpionidea.  —  Scorpions.  —  The  scorpions  are 
rapacious  arachnids  measuring  from  half  an  inch  to  eight  inches 
in  length.  They  live  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  hiding 
in  crevices  or  in  pits  in  the  sand  during  the  daytime,  but  nmning 
about  actively  at  night.  They  capture  insects  and  spiders  with 
their  pedipalpi  (Fig.  318),  tear  them  apart  with  their  chelicerae, 
and  devour  the  pieces.  Larger  animals  are  paralyzed  by  the 
sting  on  the  end  of  the  tail.  This  sting  does  not  serve  as  a  weapon 
of  defense  imless  the  scorpion  is  hard  pressed;  and  is  not  used,  as 


3  held  over  the  back  when  the  animal  walks.  The  dorsal  shid 
of  the  cephalothoras  beare  a  pair  of  median  eyes  and  three  lateral  I 
eyes  on  each  side.  The  sense  of  sight  is,  however,  poorly  de-  I 
veloped.  On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  second  abdominal  seg-  ' 
ment  are  two  comb-like  appendages  called  pectines  (Fig.  318,  B)j. J 
these  are  probably  special  tactile  organs.     Tactiie  hairs  are  di^  J 
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tributed  over  the  body,  and  the  sense  of  touch  b  quite  delicate. 
There  are  four  pairs  of  lung  books  opening  by  means  of  sUgmaia 
(Fig.  318,  B)  on  the 
under  surface  of  ab- 
dominal segments 

in-vi. 

The  mating  activi- 
ties of  scorpions  are 
very  curious,  and 
include    a    sort    of 

promenade      (Fig.         Ftg.  jtij.— The    "  pramtnadt    i    dt»x"   o\    the 

319).     Scorpions  are  ""'p*""' ?"'*'"  '"j^Ti.    '.^""°  *■"  '^"°^""^' 

"'    ''  '^  Niturml  Histoiy,  after  F»bre.) 

Viviparous.       The 

young  ride  about  upon  the  back  of  the  female  for  about  a  week, 
and  then  shift  for  themselves.  They  reach  maturity  in  about 
five  years. 

Order   3.    PhaUngidea.  —  Harvesticen    or    Daddy-long- 
legs. —  The  barvestmen  may  be  distinguished  from  ^iders  by 


their  extremely  long  legs  (Fig.  320),  the  absence  of  a  waist,  and 
their  segmented  abdomen.  They  are  able  to  run  r^idly  over 
leaves  and  grass.    Their  food  consists  of  small  living  insects. 

Order  4.  Acorina.  —  Mites  and  Ticks.  —  These  are  minute 
arachnids  without  any  external  signs  of  segmentation.  Many  ol 
them  are  parasitic  and  often  cause  serious  diseases. 
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The  family  Tsoubidiid^  includes  the  harvest  mites  or 
"  cMggers  "  (Fig.  331).  These  little  creatures  are  transferred 
by  contact  from  plants  to  the  bodies  of  man  and  other  animals. 
They  burrow  into  the  skin, 
with  painful  results. 
Treatment  with  a  one  or 
two  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  add  is  the  proper 
remedy.  The  poultry 
tick,  Dfrmanyssus  gallina 
(Fig.  j22,  A)  belongs  to 
the  family  Gamasid*.  It 
sucks  the  blood  of  chickens, 
and  is  a  pest  on  poultry 
farms. 

The  family  Ixodid*  contains  a  number  of  injurious  species. 
The  cattle  tick,  Boophilus  (Margaropus)  annulaius  (Fig.  ^az,  B), 
is  perhaps  the  most  important.  These  ticks  cling  to  the  skin  of 
cattle  with  their  strong  mouth-parts,  and  suck  the  blood  of  their 
hosL  When  full  grown  the  females  drop  to  the  ground  and  lay 
from  aooo  to  4000  eggs;  these  soon  hatch,  and  the  young  crawl 
upon  a  blade  of  gruss  and  wait  for  cattle  to  come  past  to  which 
they  can  fasten  themselves.     The  principal  injury  done  by  the 


Fia.  3JI.  — Order   Acaiiina.     Harvi 

initw  or  "  cWgjers."  Liplui  irrilam 
the  right;  L.  anuricaita  on  tbe  left.  (Fr 
Oabom,  titer  Riley.) 
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FiO.  ill.  conlinued.  —  Order  AcaBiNa.  C,  follicle  mile,  Demodei  falliculorum, 
D,  itch-mite,  Sarcaput  icabiri.  E.  ^hccp-Kih  miti;,  Piarcpla  ccmmunii  var. 
nil  (A.  B.  E.  from  Osbom ;  B,  after  PackBrd;  C,  D,  from  Sedgwick's  Zoology  ; 
C,  Bftcr  Mignin,  D,  after  Guddcn.) 


ticks  \h  the  transference  of  a  sporozoan  parasite,  Piroplasma 
bigeminum,  from  the  blood  of  one  animal  to  that  of  another. 
This  parasite  produces  Texas  fever,  a  disease  that  causes  an 
annual  loss  of  about  $too,ooo,ooo  in  the  United  States. 

Other  members  of  the  order  Acarina  that  should  be  men- 
tioned are:  (1)  the  follicle  mites,  Demodex  Jolliculorum  (Fig.  322, 
C),  that  lives  in  the  sweat-glands  and  hair  follicles  of  man  and 
some  domestic  animals,  causing  what  are  known  as  "black- 
heads " ;  (3)  the  itch-mite, 
Sarcoples  scablei  (Fig.  322,  D) 
which  burrows  beneath  the 
epidermis  of  man  and  causes 
intense  itching;  and  (3)  the 
scab  parasite,  Psoroples  com- 
munis  (Fig.  322,  F-},  which 
feeds  on  the  skin  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses,  producing 
scabs.  Fic.   3j.i,- Order   Peoipalw.      A 

Order    5.      P.dipa.pi    (Fig.     JZ'i.. *"f.*.".nr S   k!"^ 
323).  —  The   members   of   this     palpi.     (From  Sedgwick'*  Zoology.) 
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order  have  large,  conspicuous  pedipialps  (Kt).  They  are 
nocturnal  in  habit  and  live  under  stones  and  in  crevices  during 
the  day.  They  inhabit  the  warm  countries  and  feed  chiefly  on 
insects. 

Order  6.    Palpigradi  (Fig.  314).  —  One  fanuly  and  two  genera 
belong  to  this  order.    They  are  small  (about  i  mm.  long)  and 


Fig,  324.  —  Order    Pauicbadi. 
bridge  NaturiJ  History,  after  Hai 

Fic.  jsj.  —  Oriiur  Solifog*. 
cere;  {.a,  genilal  operculum;  h,  ra 
legs.     (From  the  Cambridge  Natui 


KoHtnia    mirabilis. 


.el  otgaaa;  f,  pcdipalp;   /.  2.  3.  4,  walkiii| 
I  HUtory,  after  BemBrd.) 
Obiiiun   Immbidioidei,     Kt,    pcdipalp. 


widely  distributed.     Several  species  have  been  recorded  from, 
Texas. 

Order  7.  Solifugs. — The  Solifcg^  (Fig.  315)  are  ftur 
sized,  hMry  arachnids  livdng  in  warm  parts  of  the  globe.  About 
one  hundred  and  seventy  species  are  known. 

Order    8.     Chemeddia     (Pseudoscorpionida,    Fig.     326.) 
These  are  brownish  arachnids  from  one  eighth  to  one  fourth 
an  inch  in  length.     They  possess  comparatively  large  pedipalp*. 
with  which  they  capture  their  insect  food.      Large  insects 
which  they  cling  often  carry  them  about  —  a  fact  that  probablyj 
accounts  for  their  wide  distribution.    There  is  only  one  iami] 


ibout 

5.)-    ■ 

palps  ^H 
:tstw^H 
aabtyi^^l 

IBilM^H 
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Order  9,  Xiidioanra.  —  King-Crabs.  —  The  king-crab  or 
horseshoe  crab,  Limulus  pdypkemus  (Fig.  337),  occurs  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Yucatan.  It  differs  from  other 
arachnids  in  the  presence  of  gUls  (Fig.  327,  B,  11-15)  ^^^  ^^ 
absence  of  Malpighian  tubules.  The  king-crabs  and  a  few  mites 
are  the  only  living  marine  arachnids.     Limulus  is  a  burrowing 


polyplumus.    A,  dotwl 


•Biking 


FlQ.  3»T.  —  Order  Xiphosoka.  King-ci 
view.  I,  carapace;  i,  meso-  and  meta- 
5,  lateral    eye.     B,  ventral    view,     i,  can 

J,  telson;  4,  chelicera;  5,  pedipalp;  6,  7,  8,  q,  36  to  6lh  appendages,  » 
legs;   10,  genital  operculum  turned  Forward  to  show  genital  aperture;   i 
IS,  14,  IS,  appendages  bearing  gill  books;    16,  anus:   17.  moutb;    18,  chilaria. 
(From  Shipley  and  MacBride.) 

animal  and  lives  in  the  sand.  It  may  be  active  at  night,  moving 
by  "  short  swimming  hops,  the  respiratory  appendages  giving 
the  necessary  impetus,  whilst  between  each  two  short  flights  the 
animal  balances  itself  for  a  moment  on  the  tip  of  its  tail."  The 
food  of  Limulus  consists  chiefly  of  worms,  such  as  Nereis  (Fig. 
163),  and  mollusks.  These  are  caught  while  burrowing  through 
the  sand,  are  held  by  the  chelicerse,  and  chewed  by  the  bases  of 
the  walking  legs.  In  the  spring  the  king-crabs  come  near  shore 
to  spawn. 


» 
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Order  lo.  Eurypterida  (Fig.  328).  —  The  EunypTERiDA 
lived  in  both  salt  water  and  fresh  water  during  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  periods  (Table  XVII}.  and  are  known  to  us  only  as 
fossils.  They  appear  to  represent  a  condition  intermediate  be- 
tween Limulus  and  the  Scorpionidea. 


Fio.  jji. 

fiickcri.  dorsel  surf «cc. 
N,  ocelluil  i.  Uleral  eye;  i-d,  ipiHndagts  of  prosoma;  7-11.  •nf.ractAi  □( 
RIBMionia  J  IJ-tX.  »f!ment»  ot  metasoma:  ig,  luil  spine.  {From  the  Cim- 
briJpj  Natural  History,  after  Holm.) 

Pio.  Jig.  —  PvcNoooNlDA.  AmmBiHea  pytnotauaidti.  (From  Sedgwick's 
/Milony.  alter  rigne  animal.} 

Tin.  ,l,W-  —  Tardicbada.  UmrabivlHs  scivlltei.  Ui.  atomacb:  0,  mouth; 
Ih,  11  vary;  .^^(,  salivary  ulands;  T,  malpighian  tubules;  Cm.  pharynx;  Vi, 
■irauury  iland.      (From  Sedgwick's  Zoology,  after  Greefl.) 

Hn.  .1,11.  —  PiKTASTomDA,  Pmlaslomum  laitiaidtt.  A,  uui;  D,  intet- 
ttMl    Hf,  books;   O,  mouth.     (From  Sedgwick's  Zoology.) 
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It  is  convenient  to  mention  at  this  point  three  groups  of  pe- 
oiliar  animals  that  are  often  placed  in  the  class  Arachnida: 
(i)  the  Pycnogonida  (Pantopoda),  (2)  the  Tardigrada,  and 
(3)  the  Pentastomida.  The  Pycnogonida  (Fig.  329)  are  marine 
animals  with  small  bodies  and  long  legs.  They  crawl  about  over 
seaweeds  and  coelenterates,  the  juices  of  which  they  suck.  The 
Tardigrada,  or  "  bear-animalcules "  (Fig.  330),  are  minute 
creatures  from  0.3  nmi.  to  i  nun.  in  length.  They  live  on  tree 
trunks,  and  in  the  d6bris  in  ditches.  The  Pentastomida  (Fig. 
331)  are  parasitic  in  the  noses  of  flesh-eating  vertebrates. 


»  «-. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

PHYLUM    CHORDATA:   INTRODUCTION 

The  Phylum  Chordata  (Lat.  chordatus,  having  a  cord)  in- 
cludes the  vertebrate  ammals  (mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, fishes,  elasmobranchs,  and  cyclostomes)  and  a  nimiber 
of  marine  forms  (Figs.  332  to  341)  that  are  not  generally  known 
except  to  zoologists.  All  of  these  animals  are  characterized  at 
some  stage  in  their  existence  by  (i)  a  skeletal  axis,  the  notochordy 

(2)  by  paired  slits  connecting  the  pharynx  with  the  exterior,  and 

(3)  by  a  central  nerve-cord  dorsal  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  con- 
taining a  cavity  or  system  of  cavities,  the  neuroccele.  In  many 
respects  the  chordates  differ  widely  from  one  another,  and  it  is 
customary  to  separate  them  into  four  subphyla:  — 

(i)  The  Enteropneusta  (Gr.  enter  on,  intestine;  pneumay 
breathe),  containing  two  orders  of  worm-like  animals  of  some- 
what doubtful  systematic  position, 

(2)  The  TuNiCATA  (Lat.  tunica,  mantle),  or  sea-squirts,  and  a 
number  of  other  marine  forms, 

(3)  The  Cephalochorda  (Gr.  kephale,  head;  chorde,  cord), 
comprising  only  two  families  of  fish-like  animals  called  lancelets, 
and 

(4)  The  Vertebrata  (Lat.  vertebratus,  jointed). 

I.  SuBPHYLUM  I.    Enteropneusta 

This  subphylum  is  sometimes  given  the  names  Hemichorda 
or  Adelochorda.  It  contains  two  orders:  (i)  the  Balano- 
GLOSSiDA,  and  (2)  the  Cephalodiscida.  Four  families  and 
about  ten  genera  are  recognized  in  the  order  Balanoglossida, 
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l>Mt  anly  two  genera,  Cephalodiscus  (Fig.  ,336) 
and  RJtabdo pleura  (Fig.  335),  belong  to  the  order 
Cfjh.'U.odiscida. 

The  external  features  of  one  of  the  Balano- 
GLOSSIDA   are    shown    in    Figure   33a.      Three 
regions  may  be  distinguished:  a  proboscis  (;), 
a  collar  (2),  and  a  trunk   (j).    Paired  lateral 
giil-rlits  (5)   are  present   in 
the    anterior    part   of    the 
trunk.     The    moulh    opens 
on    the   anterior  surface  of 
the    collar    region    (4),    and 
the  anvs  is  situated  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  trunk. 
The  proboscis  and  collar  pos- 
sess cavities  which  become 
filled    with   water    through 
abated  pores  (Fig.  ^33,  8). 

When  in  a  swollen  condition,  the  proboscis  and  collar  are  forced 
Into  the  sand  or  mad,  and  constitute  efiective  burrowing 
instruments. 

Figure  333   shows  iliagranunatically  the  principal   internal 
structures  of  Glossobalanus.    The  nolochord  {11)  is  a  supporting 


~  Dnlickotlti 


(From    Shipley   and    Mac- 


^^^:::i_ 


Fio.  333.  —  LoDgitudinaJ  section  through  the  middle  line  of  Glosiabalanits. 
I,  probosds;  2.  collar;  j,  trunk;  4,  proboscis  cavity;  5,  glomerulus;  6,  pcri- 
caidlum;  7,  heart;  S,  proboscis  pore;  o.  collar  cavity:  10,  mouth;  11,  noto- 
cbord;  ti.  dorsal  blood-vesael ;  ij,  (esophagus;  n,  branchial  region  of  ali- 
mentiry  canal;  15,  ventral  blood-vessel;  r6,  gill-slits;  1?.  central  nervous 
system;  iS,  dorsal  roots  of  nervous  system;  ip,  ventral  pocket  of  proboicil 
ttvl^.    (From  Shipley  and  MacBride.) 
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orgiirt  consisting  of  a  hollow  tube  of  cells;  it  opens  posteriorly 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  The  alimentary  canal  is  straight. 
Mud  in  which  the  animals  live  is  taken  into  the  mouth  {id)  and 
forced  slowly  through  the  digestive  tube,  where  nutriment  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  organic  matter  contained  in  it  —  a  process 
similar  to  digestion  in  the  earthworm  (p.  219).  The  gUl-slils 
or  branchial  clefts  (16)  open  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  supply  water  to  the 
tongue -I  ike  respiratory  organs. 

There  is  a  dorsal  blood-vessel  {12)  ending 
anteriorly  in  a  contractile  heart  {7)  which 
lies  in  a  pericardial  cavity  ((!).  A  ventral 
blood-vessel  (75)  is  connected  with  the 
dorsal  blood-vessel  in  the  collar  region  by 
two  lateral  tubes.  The  other  blood- 
vessels are  simply  spaces  in  the  tissues. 
Excretory  products  appear  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  blood  by  the  glomerulus 
or  kidney  (5),  which  lies  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  a  cavity  in  the  proboscis  (4).  The 
excretions  pass  out  through  the  proboscis 
pore  (8)  when  water  is  expelled  from  the 
proboscis  ca\'ity. 
The  nervous  system  is  not  concentrated. 
A  layer  of  nerve-fibers  just  beneath  the  ectoderm  makes  the 
entire  surface  sensitive.  Thickenings  occur  along  the  mid-dorsal 
and  mid-ventral  lines  of  the  trunk  and  around  the  trunk  just 
posterior  to  the  collar.  A  nrural  tube  {if}  is  formed  by  the  dorsal 
thickening.  The  cislom  which  arises  from  the  primitive  digestive 
tract,  very  much  as  in  echinoderms  (p.  Jio,  Fig.  150,  A,  ca),  is 
represented  by  a  proboscis  ca\dty  (Fig.  333,  4},  two  collar 
cavities  (g),  and  two  trunk  cavities. 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  ovaries  or  testes  form  a  double 
row  in  the  anterior  trunk  region,  and  the  germ-cells  reach  the 
exterior  through  pores  in  the  body-wall.     In  some  species  eadi 
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H    egg  develops  into  a  free-swimming  lar\'a  called  a  Tornaria  (Fig. 

V  334).  When  first  discovered,  these  larva  were  thought  to  belong  1 
to  an  echinoderm.  The  resemblance  of  the  Tornaria  to  the  larve 
of  echinoderms  (Figs.  150-151}  is  quite  striking  and  has  led  to 


Fro.     33S.  —  ^fciMef/mra. 

s,  mouthi    b,   anus;    c,    stalk; 

lopkm    antenar   view       i     teatadei; 

d.  proboBds;  «,  ititntine;  ^  an- 

1   proboscis   (buccal   shield)     3   P<K- 

terior  region  of  trunk;  ,!,  Blin- 

ment   band   an   proboscii     4    buda; 

tade.     (Fran.  Parkefand  Has- 

J     pedicle      6     trunk       {From    Sedg- 

well, after  Lankcster.) 

wick  s  Zoology   after  MUDtoBh  ) 

a  rather  plausible  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  vertebrates  (Chap. 
XXII). 

Rhabdopleura  (Fig.  335)  and  Ctphalodiscus  (Fig,  336)  are 
colonial  Enteropneusta  inhabiting  the  deep  sea.  They  have 
the  ptrwer  of  reproducing  by  means  of  buds  (Fig.  336,  4). 
Cephalodiscus  has  only  one  pair  of  gill-slits;  Rhabdopleura  has 
none. 

2.    SUBPHYLUM  II.      TUNICATA 

The  TuNiCATA  or  Urochohda  (Fig.  337)  all  live  in  the  sea. 
They  are  either  free-swimming  or  attached,  are  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  occur  at  all  levels  from  near  the  surface  to  a  depth  oi 
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over  three  miles.  They  range  in  size  from  about  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch  to  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  Some  are  brilliantly 
colored.  The  adult  (Fig.  338)  is  often  sac-like  and  has  received 
the  common  name  "  sea-squirt  "  because  when  irritated  it  may 
eject  water  through  two  openings  in  the  unattached  end  (Fig. 
338,  I,  2).  The  term  lunkala  is  applied  to  members  of  lie 
group  on  account 
of  a  cuticular  outer 
covering  known  as 
a  test  or  tunic. 

The  chordate 
characteristics  of 
tunicates  were  not 
recognized  until  the 
development  of  the 
egg  and  metamor- 
phosis of  the  larva 
were  fully  investi- 
gated (Kowalevsky, 
1866).  It  was  then 
discovered  that  the 
typical  larva  {Fig. 
339),  which  is  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  and  resembles 
a  frog  tadpole,  pos- 
sesses (i)  a  distinct 
notxichord  (A.  nolo), 
(2)  a  neural  tube  in  the  tail  which  enlarges  in  the  tnirjc 
(A,  med),  ends  in  a  vesicle  (A,  sens.ves),  and  is  considered 
the  forerunner  of  the  brain  of  the  Vertebhata,  and  (3)  a 
pharynx  which  opens  to  the  exterior  by  ciliated  gm-slUs 
(A,  slig).  The  tail  propels  the  larva  forward  by  lateral  strokes. 
After  a  short  existence  as  a  free-swimming  organism  the  larva 
becomes  attached  to  some  object  by  three  projections  OQ  tba 


(uund  in  tbe  s> 
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anterior  end  {Fig.  339,  A,  adk)  which  secrete  a  sticky  fluid 
It  then  undergoes  a  retrogressive  metamor-  , 

phosis  during  which  the  tail  with  the  noto- 
chord  and  neural  tube  disappear,  and  other 
changes  take  place  as  shown  in  Figure  339. 

The  typical  adult  tunicate  (Fig.  338)  is 
attached  by  a  stalk  (p)  and  surrounded  by  a 
lunic.  At  the  distal  end  are  two  openings; 
one  is  the  moulh  (1),  or  branchial  aperture, 
into  which  a  current  of  water  passes;  the 
other  (a)  is  the  atrial  orijke  through  which 
the  water  escapes  to  the  outside.  This 
current  of  water  brings  food  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  furnishes  oxygen  for  respira- 
tion, and  carries  away  e.\cretory  substances. 
Near  the  mouth  is  a  ring  of  Unlades  (10) 
forming  a  sensory  sieve  through  which  in- 
coming water  and  food  must  pass.  Micro- 
scopic plants  and  annuals  are  entangled  in 
mucus  secreted  by  a  pharyngeal  groove  or 
endostyle  (Fig.  339,  C,  end)  which  forms  a 
peripharyngeal  band  (Fig.  338,  ti).  The 
alimentary  canal  is  bent  upon  itself  {6,  7), 
and  opens  into  the  atrial  cavity  (j).  A 
single  ganglion,  the  brain  (13),  lies  between 
the  branchial  and  atrial  tubes.  Tunicates 
are  hermaphroditic.  The  reproductive 
organs  lie  near  the  intestinal  loop  (8),  and  ^'^'p^"* 
their  ducts  open  (4)  near  the  anus.  Many  fire;  .?,  ai 
Sf)ecies  reproduce  asexually  by  budding.  ^"  stomnc 

There  are  three  orders  of  tunicates  (Fig.  tine;  s.  -. 
337):  (i)  the  AsaDiACEA,(a)  the Thaliacea,  °J^""n',' 
and  (3}  the  Lahvacea.  h.  peril 

Order   i.     Ascidiacea    (Fig.    337,   lower    "^^l^y 
portion).  —  The  tunicates  belonging  to  this    Bride.) 


338.  — ATuoi. 
'and  iNlesliHolii 
Ih;  j.atriiilori- 


FiO'  330'  —  DlKcram  of  the  metamorphaBi^  ot  ihc  free,  Isilcd  lirva  into 
the  fued  Tuakit«.  A,  stage  al  Sm-twimmlng  larva.  B.  recently  filed  l>rv». 
C.  uldcr  &ied  slige,  iifr,  atrial  cavity;  [ij.{r.  dilated  groove  on  wall  of 
pharynii  ind,  cadostyle;  hi.  heart:  mrd.  tniiili-Ranglion;  H-tn,  gangtioli; 
fuM.  notochord;  or.  branchial  aperture:  rifl,  intestine;  jrni.iiri,  Mniofy 
veiidc ;  tlit,  gill-silts;  ilo/.  shoot  irom  which  liuds  rise;  I,  cast  celluloie 
CDvelope  of  taO.      (From   Davenporl.  after  SeeliKer.t 
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fixed,  colonial  or  solitary. 
lally  by  budding,  as  well  as 


group  are  either  free-swimming 
The  colonial  forms  reprodi 
sexually.       Examples : 
Ciona    (Fig.   338),  Cyn- 
thia, Molgula,   Botryllus, 
Pyrosoma. 

Order  2.  Thaliacea 
(Fig.  337.  central  por- 
tion). —  These  are  free- 
swimming,  solitary,  or 
colonial  forms  li\'ing  near 
the  surface  of  the  sea, 
i.e.  pelagic.  The  com- 
monest genus,  Sal  pa 
{Fig.  340,  A),  is  cylin- 
drical, and  its  hoop-like 
muscle  b&nds  cause  it  to 
resemble  a  barrel.  Usu- 
ally there  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  generations ;  a 
solitary  individual  gives 
rise  asexually  to  a  row  of 
sexual  members,  each  of 
which  produces  a  single  egg;  the  eggs  develop  into  asexual 
solitary  individuals. 

Order  3.  Laivacea  (Fig.  337,  upper  portion). — The  Lar- 
VACEA  are  small  pelagic  forms  which  retain  the  larval  condition 
throughout  life.  Examples:  Appetidicularia,  Oikopleura  (Fig. 
340,  B). 

3.   Sdbphyluu  III.     Cephalocorda 

This  subphylum  contains  about  a  dozen  species  of  marine 
animals  of  which  Bramhiosloma  lanceolatus.  commonly  known  as 
Amphioxus  or  the  Lancelet,  is  the  form  usually  studied.  Am- 
dMoxus  is  ol  special  interest,  since  it  exhibits  the  characteristics 


Fig.  ,uo-  — a.  a  solitary  Tunicate,  Salpa 
democriUica,  dorsal  vien.  i,  muscle  band^; 
1,  "  gill  "  ;  3.  endostyle;  4.  peripbaryDgeal 
band;  5,  btain;  fl,  cUUted  pit;  S,  "  nurlcus  " 
of  stomach,  liver,  intestine;  0.  stolon;  lo,  pro- 
ces!  of  mantle;  11,  mouth.  (From  Shipley 
and  MacBridc,  after  Brooks.)  B.  Oikopltitra 
copkoccTCa  in  its  test.  (From  Sedgwidt'n 
Zoology,  afler  F0I.) 
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of  the  chordales  in  a  simple  condition.     Furthermore  it  is  pi 
ably  similar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Vebtebrata. 

Amphioxus  is  several  inches  long.  The  semi-transparent 
body  is  pointed  at  both  ends  and  laterally  compressed.  It  is 
found  near  the  shore,  where  it  burrows  in  the  clean  sand  with 
its  head  or  tail,  and  conceals  all  but  the  anterior  end.  It  some- 
times leaves  its  burrow  at  night  and  swims  about  by  means  of 
rapid  lateral  movements  of  the  body.  When  it  ceases  to  move, 
it  falls  on  its  side. 

External  Features  (Fig.  341).  —  Although  Amphioxus  is 
shaped  like  a  fish,  il  difTcrs  from  the  latter  in  many  important 
especls  both  csternally  and  internally.    There  are  no  lateral 


irent  ' 


' .  alrioporc  c 
fin-r«y<;  gi,  t".  Iwetity.sii  pair* 
II.  neural  tube:  nch.j  nolocbord; 


hns  and  no  distinct  head.  Along  the  mid-dorsal  line  is  a  l<n 
dorsal  fin  (df)  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  body  and  widen- 
ing at  the  posterior  end  into  a  caudal  Jin  (c).  The  caudal  fin 
extends  forward  on  the  ventral  surface  {vf.).  Both  dorsal  and 
ventral  fins  are  strengthened  by  rods  of  connective  tissue,  called 
fin-rays  (fr)  In  front  of  the  ventral  6n  the  lower  surface  of 
the  body  is  flattened,  and  on  each  side  is  an  expansion  of  the 
integument  called  the  melapleural  fold  (Fig.  341,  mp). 

The  body-wall  is  di\'ided  into  a  number  (62)  of  V-shaped  muscle 
segments,  the  myotomes  (Fig,  341.  »«'.  w".  w'") ,  these  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  septa  of  connective  tissue.  The  myo- 
tomes on  one  side  of  the  body  alternate  with  those  on  the  other 
side.    The  muscle  fibers  contained  in  them  are  longitudinal,  and. 
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since  they  are  attached  to  the  connective  tissue  partitions,  are  able 

to  produce  the  lateral  movements  of  the  body  used  in  sivimming. 

The  mouth  opening  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  cavity 

in  the  ventral  surface  near  the  anterior  end,  called  the  vestibule 


Fic.  341.  —  DiaEram  i1lu5traIinR  ilic  anatomy  of  the  phaiyagcil  regioD  of 
AmpUoxiu.  iM„  doisal  aorti;  air.,  atrium;  iI.cd,  dorsal  ciilnm;  rn.,  endoslylc; 
tp.,  epipUur;  jr..  En-ray;  ga..  gonads;  Ay.,  hyperbranchial  groove:  "p..  meta- 
plciu;  mfc  metaplcurol  lold;  my,,  myotomes;  nch,  notochord;  Hph,  nephrid- 
lum;  nf..  neural  tube;  A-^'.  primary  gill-bar;  lb..  toDgue-bnr;  Sxa,  subendo- 
«yl»r  coelora,     (From  Bourne.) 

(Fig.  341 ,  ves.).  The  anus  {an.)  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body  in  myotome  fifty-two  (m^*).  Just  in  front  of  the  ventral  fin 
opposite  myotome  thirty-six  (m'*)  is  the  atriopore  (.aip.),aTi  open- 
ing through  which  water  used  in  respiration  passes  to  the  outside. 
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Internal  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  Skeleton.  —  Am- 
pbioxus  has  a  we II -developed  axia!  support,  the  nolochord  (Figs. 
341-342,  McA),  lying  near  the  dorsal  surface  and  extending  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  body.  The  notochord  is  comfxjsed  of 
vacuolated  cells  which  are  made  turgid  by  their  fluid  contents 
and  are,  therefore,  resistant.  Other  skeletal  structures  are  the 
connective  tissue  rods  which  form  the  fin-rays  (Fig.  341, /r.),  and 
similar  structures  (Fig.  343,  sk)  that  support  the  cirri  {cir)  of 
the  oral  hood  (or.fhd). 

Digestive  System  (Fig.  343).  —  The  food  of  Amphioxus  con- 
asls  of  minute  organisms  which  are  carried  into  the  mouth  with 
the  current  of  water  produced  by  cilia  on  the  gills  (compare  with 
mussel,  p.  246).  The  mouth  (mlb)  is  an  opening  in  a  membrane, 
the  velum  (vl),  and  may  be  closed  by  circular  muscle  fibers  which 
surround  it.  Twelve  sensorv-oral  or  velar  lenlacles  (_vl.i)  pro- 
tect the  mouth,  and,  when  folded  across  it,  act  as  a  strainer,  thus 
preventing  the  entrance  of  coarse,  solid  objects.  The  funnel- 
shaped  vestibule  is  the  cavity  of  the  oral  hood  {or.fhd).  The 
twenty-two  ciliated  cirri  (cir)  which  project  from  the  edge  of 
the  oral  hood  are  provided  with  sensory  cells.  The  inner  wall  of 
the  oral  hood  bears  a  number  of  ciliated  lobes  and  is  known  as 
the  wheel  organ  because  its  cilia  appear  to  produce  a  rotatory 
movement.     Water  is  forced  into  the  mouth  by  the  cilia. 

The  mouth  upens  into  a  large,  laterally  compressed  pharynx 
(Fig.  343,  ph;  Fig.  342).  A  ciliated  dorsal  indentation  in  the 
pharynx  is  called  the  hyperbranchial  groove  (Fig.  342,  hy.).  A 
ventral  groove,  the  endoslyle  (en),  is  also  present.  The  endo- 
style  consists  of  a  median  ciliated  region  with  a  glandular  portion 
on  either  side.  The  glands  secrete  strings  of  mucus  (compare 
tunicate,  p.  jgi)  in  which  food  particles  are  entangled.  The 
cilia  then  drive  this  mucus  forward  by  way  of  two  peri- 
pharyngeal grooves  into  the  kypcrbranchial  groove.  From  here 
it  is  carried  by  the  hyperpharyngeal  cilia  into  the  intestine  (Fig, 
343,  itU).  A  ventral  finger-shaped  diverticulum  of  the  intestine 
is  known  as  the  liver  {lr),oT  hepatic  cte^'um,  since  it  is  supposed 
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to  secrete  a  digestive  fluid  similar  to  that  produced  by  tJie  liver 

in  the  vertebrates.    The  intestine  leads  directly  to  the  anus  (an). 


Flo.  3<t;.  —  Diagram  ol  the  itnatomv  u{  Amplnexiti.  A.  anterior, 
B,  posterior  part.  an.  nnus ;  air,  alrium  i  air',  its  posterior  prolongation 
airp,  atriopare;  br,  brain;  br.il.  branchial  clelts;  brf,  brown  fuanel 
hrjtp.t,  br.stp.i,  brancbial  jamellse;  br.r.i,  bt.i.i,  branchial  rods;  caadj^ 
caudal  fin;  cinl.c,  central  canal;  cir,  drri;  cud,  ctcloin;  ietsj,  dorsal  fin; 
dmj.t.  dorsal  fin-ray;  en  cat.  cerebral  vesde;  t.tp,  eye  spot;  (im.  gonsdj 
tfil,  intestine;  tt,  liver;  mtk.  mouth;  myam,  myotomes;  nek,  notochord 
npk.  nephridia ;  nlf.p.  olfactory  pit;  ar.f.kd,  oral  hood;  fS,  pharyni, 
lit,  slieleton  nf  oral  hood  and  cirri  [dotted);  sp.cd,  scunat  cord;  mhIJ,  ventrsl 
fin;  venl.f.r,  ventral  fin-ray;  cl.  velum;  cl.l.  velar  tenUcles.  (From  the 
Cambridge  Natural  History,  after  Parker  and  HasweU.) 


Respiratohy  System.  —  The  pharynx  (Fig.  343,  ph;  Fig. 
342}  LS  attached  dorsally  and  hangs  down  into  a  cavity  called 
the  atrium  {Figs.  342-343,  atr.).    The  atrium  is  not  the  caelom 
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but  is  lined  with  an  ectodermal  epithelium  and  is  really  external 
to  the  body,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  study  of  its  development 
Water  which  is  carried  into  the  pharynx  by  way  of  the  mouth 
passes  through  the  gi!l-slits  into  the  atrium  and  out  of  the  atrio- 
pore  (Fig.  341,  alp;  Fin.  343-  otrp).  The  giU-sHls,  sometimes 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty,  are  separated  by  gill-bars 
(Fig.  342,  pM.);  these  are  ciliated  and  supported  by  chitinous 
rods,  Respiralion  takes  place  as  the  water,  driven  by  the  cilia, 
flows  through  the  gill-slits. 

Circulation.  —  Amphioxus  does  not  possess  a  heart.    The 
position  of  the  principal  blood-vessels  and  the  direction  of  the 


r  system  uf  A  mpkiozus.     af.br.a.  afferent 

capillaries;    iJ.dn,    psJiEd    dorsal    lorlB; 

ta;    t/.br.a,  tilcrent    branchial  artcric*;    htt.tfrt.r., 

T,  hepatic  vein:  in',  intcstiDe;  /r,  llverj   pi.  pluryni; 

(From  Parker  and  HasweU.) 


jlood  flow  are  shown  in  Figure  344.  The  subintcstinal  vein 
(s.int.v)  collects  blood  loaded  with  nutriment  from  the  intes- 
tine (inl)  and  carries  it  forward  into  the  }K-palic  portal  vein  {hep. 
port.v),  and  thence  to  the  liver  {It).  The  hepatic  vein  (kep.v) 
leads  from  the  liver  to  the  vettlral  aorta  {v.ao).  Blood  is  forced 
by  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  ventral  aorta  into  the  aj- 
Jerent  branchial  arteries  (af.br.a),  which  are  situated  in  the  gill- 
bars,  and  then  through  the  eferent  branchial  arteries  ief.br.a) 
into  the  paired  dorsal  aorts  (d.ao).  It  passes  back  into  the 
median  dorsal  aorta  (d.ao')  and  faiaMy  byw^y  ot  intestinal  capil- 
taries  (cp)  into  the  subinlesttnal  vein  (s.int.v).     The  blood  is 
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oxygenated  during  its  passage  through  the  branchial  arteries. 
The  direction  of  the  blood  flow,  backward  in  the  dorsal  and  for- 
ward in  the  ventral  vessel,  is  like  that  of  the  vertebrates  (p.  407), 
but  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  annelids  and  arthropods  (see  pp. 
221  and  283). 

The  Ccelom.  —  The  coelom  arises  from  five  embryonic  pouches 
of  the  primitive  digestive  tract  as  In  Balanoglossus  {p.  388),  but 
is  difficult  to  make  out  in  the  adult.  The  position  of  the  ccelomic 
cavities  is  shown  in  Fig.  343,  coel,  and  Fig.  342,  dxo. 

Excretory  System.  —  The  excretory  organs  are  ciliated 
nephridia  (Figs.  342-343,  nph)  situated  near  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  pharynx.  The  nephridia  connect  the  dorsal  ccdom  (Fig. 
34a,  d.co)  with  the  atrial  cavity.  A  pair  of  broiim  funnels  (Fig. 
343,  br.f),  one  on  either  side  and  dorsal  to  the  intestine  in  the 
region  of  myotome  twenty-seven,  may  also  be  excretory  organs. 

Nervods  System.  —  Amphioxus  possesses  a  central  nene-cord 
(Fig.  343,  sp.cd;  Fig.  342,  nt)  lying  entirely  above  the  alimen- 
tary canal  (compare  annelids,  p.  216,  and  arthropods,  p.  385), 
It  rests  on  the  notochord  and  is  almost  as  long.  A  minute  canal 
(Fig.  343  cenl.c)  traverses  its  entire  length  and  enlarges  at  the 
anterior  end  into  a  cerebral  vesicle  (en.coe)  which  is  the  only  trace 
of  a  brain  present.  An  olfactory  pit  (olf.p)  opens  mto  this 
vesicle  in  young  specimens.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  nerve- 
cord  is  a  mass  of  pigmented  cells  forming  an  eye-spot  {e.sp). 
Two  pairs  of  sensory  ner\'es  arise  from  the  cerebral  vesicle,  and 
supply  the  anterior  region  of  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  nerve- 
cord  gives  oft  nerves  on  opposite  sides,  but  alternating  with  one 
another.  These  nerves  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  dorsal  nerves  with 
a  sensory  function  which  pass  to  the  skin,  and  (2)  vctUral  nerves 
with  a  motor  function  which  enter  the  myotomes.  The  sense- 
organs  include  the  olfactory  pit,  eye-spot,  and  sensory  cells  in 
the  ectoderm,  on  the  cirri,  and  on  the  velar  tentacles. 

Reproduction.  —  In  Amphioxus  the  sexes  are  separate. 
The  twenty-six  pairs  of  gonads  (Fig.  341,  g\  g";  Fig.  342,  go) 
project  into  the  atrium.     The  germ-cells  are  discharged  into  the 
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atrial  cavity  and  reach  the  exterior  through  the  atriopore.  Fer- 
tilization takes  place  in  the  water.  The  early  development  of 
the  egg  of  Amphioxus  was  described  in  Chapter  III  (pp.  87  to  89), 
and  is  illustrated  in  Figure  t;i.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the 
embryologj'  of  Amphioxus,  the  student  is  referred  to  Willey's 
Amphioxus  and  tke  Ancestry  of  the  Vertebrates  and  to  advanced 
text-books  of  zoology,  ■ 

4.    SUEPHYLUM  IV.      VeHTEBRATA:     INTRODUCTION 

The  Vertebhata  are  animals  with  an  axial  notochord  at  some 
period  in  their  existence.  This  notochord  persists  in  some  of 
the  lower  vertebrates,  but  b  modified  by  an  investment  of  carti- 
lage which  becomes  segmented  and  constitutes  the  vertebral  col- 
umn. In  the  higher  vertebrates  the  vertebral  column  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  bodies  called  vertebrje,  and  the  notochord  disappears 
before  the  adult  stage  is  reached.  The  vertebrates  are  the  lam- 
preys, hags,  sharks,  rays,  chimteras,  fishes,  frogs,  toads,  sala- 
manders, lizards,  snakes,  crocodiles,  turtles,  birds,  hairy  quadru^  _ 
peds,  whales,  seals,  bats,  monkeys,  did  man.  Seven  classes ^n 
vertebrates  are  recognized.  ]H 

Class  I.     CvcLOSTOUATA  (Gr.  kyklos,  circle;  stoma,  mouth).  -^' 
Lampreys  and  Hags  (Figs.  351-356).  — Cold-blooded,  fish-like 
vertebrates  without  jaws  and  lateral  fins. 

Class  II.  Elasmobranchh  (Gr.  elasmos,  metal  plate;  bran' 
chia,  gills). '—  Sharks,  Rays,  and  Chiuj:ras  (Figs.  358-367). — 
Cold-blooded,  fish-like  vertebrates  with  jaws,  a  cartilaginous 
skeleton,  a  persistent  notochord,  and  placoid  scales. 

Class  III.  Pisces  (Lat.  piscis,  fish).  —  Fishes  (Figs.  368- 
408).  —  Cold-blooded  vertebrates  with  jaws,  and  usually  with 
lateral  fins  supported  by  fin-rays.    They  breathe  chiefly  by^ls. 

Class  IV.  AMPHimA  (Gr.  amphi,  both;  bios,  life).  —  Frogs, 
Toads,  and  Salam.anders  (Figs.  409-43S).  ^  Cold-blooded, 
naked  vertebrates  mostly  with  pentadactyle  (five-fingered) 
limbs.  The  young  are  usually  aquatic  and  breathe  by  gills;  the 
adults  usually  lose  the  gills,  and  breathe  by  means  of  lungs. 
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□ass  V,  Reptilia  (Lat.  repere,  to  craw!).  —  Sphenodon, 
Chameleons,  Lizards,  Snakes,  Crocodiu:s,  and  Tuetles 
(Figs.  439-469).  —  Cold-blooded  vertebrates  breathing  by  means 
of  lungs  and  usually  having  a  scaly  skin. 

Claiis  VI.  AvEs  (Lat.  avis,  bird).  —  Birds  (Figs.  470-509).  — 
Warm-blooded  vertebrates  with  the  fore  limbs  modified  into 
ffings  and  the  body  covered  with  feathers. 

Class  VII.  Mammalia  (Lat.  ffwmma,  breast).  — Hairy  Quad- 
EDPEDS,  Whales,  Seai,s,  Bats,  Monkeys,  and  Man  (Figs.  510- 
550).  —  Warm-blooded  vertebrates  with  a  hairy  covering  at 
some  stage  in  their  existence;  the  young  nourished  after  birth 
by  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  of  the  mother. 

Plan   of  Structure.  — The   vertebrates   resemble   the   other 
chordatea  in  their  mftaitierism  and  bilateral  symmetry  and  in  the 
NE.URAL  TUBI  letniBHO  spihal  cmai.) 
SPINAL  CORD  A  NOTOCHORD     VISCERAL  TUBtfwnM 


\ 


ORAlCAVI 

lHT£ftHAt.  Gl 


FlO.  545- 


PANCREA8 
—  Dlkglamenalic  longiluiUnal  lectioD  of  b 
I  From  Wiedetshdm.) 


I  o(  a  cahm,  a  noUxhord,  and  giU-slits  at  some  sti^ 
in  their  existence,  and  a  dorsal  nfrve  tube.  They  differ  from  other 
chordates  and  resemble  one  another  in  the  possession  of  carti- 
laginous or  bony  vertebra,  usually  two  pairs  of  jotnled  appendages 
containing  a  central  skeleton,  a  venlraily  sittmUH  lirarl  with  at 
least  two  chambers,  and  red  corpusdes  ux  the  blood. 
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The  body  of  a  vertebrate  may  be  divided  into  a  head,  nedn 
(usually),  and  trunk.     In  many  species  there  is  a  posterior  ex-^\ 
tension,  the  tail.    Two  pairs  of  lateral  appendages  are  generally  ' 
present,  the  thoracic    (pectoral    fins,  forelegs,  wings,  or  arms) 
and  the  pelvic  (pelvic  fins,  hind  legs}.     The  limbs  support  the 
body,  are  locomotoiy,  and  usually  have  other  special  functions. 
A  general  account 
of  the  plan  of  struc- 
ture of  an  ideal  v 
tebrate  can  be  given  i 
most    clearly    with  i 
the  aid  of  diagrams  i 
^    showing    longitudi-  ■ 
t      nal  and   cross  sec- 
tions   through    the  j 
body    (Figs.    345- 
346).     As  in   Am-J 
phioxus,   the    mctw,] 

FlO.  346,  -  Transverse  section  IbrouBh  tbe  trunk  ^ord  (sb.c)   is  dorsal  J 

of  >  vectebiatc.  en,  cenlrumof  vertebra;  cue/,  ccelom;  ■■  i     ■                      .m 

erit.  cardinal  vein;   d.ao.  doiul  aoTta;  dj.  dorsal  but  extends  m  front] 

fin;    d...    dorsal   musd«;/-r6n-r.y;   <o«,  gonad;  ^f    j^g    ^^^    ^f    thej 

iiU,    intesbne;    l.t,  lateral    vein;    met.    mesentery;  ' 

mt.».d,   metoncphric  duct ;   nj.nfA,   mfsonephros;  notochord    and    en- 

«a,  neural  «ch;   p.„.d.  pronephric  duct;   pr.  peri-  l^rges  jnto  a  brain. 

toneum,  parietal  layer;   ^',  visceral  layer;   r,  aub-  *                                    . 

peritoneal   rib;    r'.  intermuscular  rib;    ip.c,  spinal  The     notocHofd     bc-  ^ 

cord;  l.p.  transverse   process;   s.m.  ventral  muscles,  -„„-,    InvP^ited    hw   i 

{From  Parker  and  Haswell.)  ^™^    Uivesiea    ay  ,} 

the  vertebric  (Fi(f  ■ 
J46,  en).  The  calom  (cod)  is  large.  The  alimentary  canal  forms  ■ 
a  more  or  less  convoluted  tube  (itU)  which  lies  in  the  body  i 
cavity.  The  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen  are  situated  near  the  | 
alimentary  canal.  In  the  anterior  trunk  region  are  the  lungs  'J 
and  heart.  The  kidneys  (ms.nph)  and  gonads  (gm)  he  above  ji 
the  iiHmentarj'  canal. 

Intagument  (Fig.  347).  — The  outer  covering  of  the  verte-  ' 
bntN  it  the  skin,  consisting  of  an  outer  ectodermal  layer,  the  , 
J  (Sc,  SM),  and  an  inner  mesodermal  layer,  the  dermis 
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(Co).  The  skin  is  chiefly  protective  and  sensory,  but  may  also 
carry  on  respiration  and  excretion.  Excretion  takes  place  by 
means  of  glands,  which  may  be  simple,  as  the  mucous  glands  of 
fishes,  or  complex,  as  the  sweat,  oil,  and  mammary  glands.  The 
skin  often  produces  numerous 
outgrowths  such  as  hair,  feathers, 
nails  hoofs  claus  scales  teeth 
'  and  bony  plates 

Skeleton  — The  outgrowths 
of  the  mtegument  noted  abo\e 
constitute  the  exoskdeton  The 
mtemal  supportmg  framework 
of  the  body  is  the  endoskdeton 
This  consists  of  (i)  an  axial 
portion  compnsing  the  skull  and 
\  ertebral  column  and  (2)  an 
appendicular  portnn  which  sup-    ^jt  „ 

ports  the  appendaee'!  '^^  GP  vasculnr papiliK  B  hairwilh 

TU     u  c  .1.         J.I.         sebaceous  glands  (D)     V  G  nerves 

Ihe  OOKfJ  of  the  enao=ikeleton    ^p     sensory    papilla       Tt     stratum 

are      typicaliv     formed      in     and     corneum       6D     sweat  glands     with 

.  ,  T,.  ,    their  ducti  {50  )    5 J/  stratum  mal 

around    cartilage.     Ihe    ammai    pighi.    (From  Wiedershdro.) 

part  of  the  bone  is  the  cartilage; 

this  can  be  obtained  by  dissolving  out  the  mineral  part,  the  bone- 
ash,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  bone-ash  consists  principally  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  the  residue  when  a  bone 
is  burned.  The  mineral  constituents  give  the  bone  rigidity; 
the  cartilage  furnishes  pliancy  and  elasticity.  Bones  support 
the  soft  parts,  furnish  points  of  attachment  for  the  muscles,  and 
protect  certain  delicate  organs,  such  as  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
and  eyes. 

The  axial  skeleton  consists  typically  of  the  skull,  the  vertebrie, 
and  the  ribs  which  may  be  attached  to  a  ventral  bone,  the 
sternum.  The  skull  includes  a  brain  case  or  cranium,  which 
protects  the  brain,  and  a  i^sceral  skeleton,  which  supports  the 
respiratory  apparatus  and  includes  the  facial  bones.   , 
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Hk  Mrte(ra/  column  serves  as  a  supporting  axis  for  the  Ixxty. 
Its  structure,  however,  is  such  as  to  allow  movemeot,  since  it 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  movable  parts,  the  vertebra.  The 
vertebrs  develop  from  cartilaginous  tissue  which  forms  a 
sheath  around  the  notochord.    A  typical  vertebra  consists  of 


Fio.  J4S.  —  Dtagrami  of  A,  fore  limb  and  girdle,  and  B.  hind  limb  and  girdle 
of  a  vcftebrate.  I-V,  digits i  ocJi,  acetabulum;  CL,  clavicle;  ch.i,  m.z,  cen- 
tralia;  COR,  coracold  ;  dil.  1-5,  distalin;  PE,  femur;  FI,  fibula;  fi.  fibulare; 
fJ.  glenoid  cavity;  BU,  humerus;  IL,  ilium;  inf.  intermedium;  IS,  ischium; 
mUp.1-5.  metacarpals;  mtti.i-s,  metatarsals;  p.ipr.  procoracoid ;  pk,  pha- 
langes; yu,  pubis;  RA.  radius;  ra.  radiale ;  SCF.  scapula;  r/,  tibia: 
ti.  tibiale;   U  L,  ulna;  «J,  ulnare.     (Fnim  Parlier  and  Ilaswell.) 


a  supporting  basal  portion,  the  cenimm  (Fig.  346,  en),  a  dorsal 
or  neural  arch  (na),  which  protects  the  spinal  cord  {spx),  a 
neural  spine,  which  extends  dorsally  from  the  center  of  the 
neural  arch  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  a 
kansverse  process  (t.p)  on  each  side  of  the  centrum  to  which  a  rib 
(r)  may  be  jomed. 
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Four  types  of  vertebra  are  recognized;'  (i)  cervical  vertebra  in 
the  neck,  (2)  dorsal  or  thoracic  vertebra  which  bear  ribs,  (3) 
sacral  vertebra  with  which  the  skeleton  of  the  hind  limbs  are 
united,  and  (4)  caudal  veriebrre  posterior  to  the  sacrum.  The 
ribs  support  ihe  walls  of  the  trunk  and  may  be  united  with  a 
plate-like  breast-bone,  the  sternum.  Ribs  that  are  not  attached 
to  the  sternum  are  called  false  ribs. 

The  appendicular  skeleton  serves  to  support  the  appendages 
and  fasten  them  to  the  a.vial  skeleton.  The  anterior  appendages 
are  joined  to  the  pectoral  s^irdle ;  the  posterior  appendages  to  the 
pelvic  girdle.  The  bones  of  these  girdles  and  of  the  appendages 
are  shown  in  Figure  348.  The  ajipendicular  skeleton  of  fishes 
is  usually  more  simple  than  that  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

Muscular  System.'  —  The  "  flesh  "  of  the  vertebrates  con- 
sists largely  of  muscle.  Muscular  tissue  is  capable  of  contraction 
and  is  responsible  for  all  the  movements  of  an  animal.  The 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones  by  tendons.  The  body 
muscles  are  called  axial,  those  of  the  appendages,  appendicular. 
The  muscles  of  the  internal  organs  are  involuntary,  i.e.  they 
do  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  animal  (see  p.  74). 

Digestive  System.  ^The  organs  of  digestion  vary  considerably 
among  the  vertebrates.  The  mouth  opens  into  a  buccal  cavity 
which  is  usually  provided  with  joTt's  generally  bearing  teeth.  The 
leelk  are  used  to  hold  the  food  and  often  to  masticate  it  In 
many  cases  a  fluid  from  salivary  glands  enters  the  buccal  cavity 
and  is  there  mixed  with  the  fmxi,  making  it  easier  to  swallow  and 
digest.  Following  the  buccal  cavity  is  the  pharynx.  In  lower 
vertebrates  and  in  the  embryos  of  higher  forms  the  pharynx  opens 
to  the  outside  by  gill'slits.  The  cesopkagus  leads  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  stomach.  It  is  usually  a  narrow  tube,  but  may  be  en- 
larged as  in  birds,  to  form  a  crop  for  storing  and  softening  food. 

The  stomach  varies  in  shape  and  structure  according  to  the 
kind  of  food  to  be  digested  in  it.     Its  walls  contain  glands  which 

'  A  general  account  of  the  systems  of  orKans  and  Ihdr  (uoctjons  will  be  found  00 
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secrete  digestive  ferments  or  enzymes  (p.  220)  and  hydro- 
chloric add;  these  help  dissolve  the  food  so  that  it  can  be 
absorbed.  A  circular  muscle,  called  the  pyloric  sphincter,  regu- 
lates the  passage  of  food  into  the  small  intestine. 

Connected  with  the  small  intestine  by  a  bile  duct  is  the  liver. 
This  organ  secretes  an  alkaline  fluid  called  bile  which  is  poured 
into  the  intestine,  where  it  divides  fatty  food  into  particles  fine 
enough  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  Often  an  en- 
largement, the  gall-bladder,  is  present,  in  which  the  bile  is  stored. 
The  liver  also  changes  sugar  into  a  substance  called  glycogen, 
which  is  stored  up  as  a  reserve  for  the  future  needs  of  the  animal. 

Another  large  gland,  the  pancreas,  secretes  a  digestive  duid, 
the  pancreatic  juice,  which  enters  the  intestine  through  the 
pancreatic  duct.  This  fluid  contains  three  important  ferments; 
(i)  amylopsin,  which  forms  soluble  sugar  from  starch,  (j)  trypsin, 
which  converts  proteid  into  peptones,  and  (3)  steapsin,  which 
changes  fat  into  soluble  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

The  intestine  is  usually  longer  than  the  body  and  therefore 
coiled  within  the  abdomen.  Through  its  walls  most  of  the  di- 
gested food  is  absorbed  into  lymphatic  tubes  and  blood  capil^ 
laries.  The  absorbent  surface  is  often  increased  by  folds  and 
small  prominences  called  villi.  Undigested  particles  are  formed 
into  foKes  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine  and  ejected 
through  the  anus.  In  many  vertebrates  the  intestine  opens 
into  a  terminal  sac,  the  cloaca,  into  which  the  excretory  and 
reproductive  ducts  also  open. 

Circulatory  System.  —  The  blood  into  which  the  digested 
food  passes  from  the  alimentary  canal  consists  of  a  colorless 
plasma  containing  passi^'e  red  corpuscles  and  active,  ameboid, 
colorless  corpuscles.  The  color  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  substance  called  hamoglobin.  The  heart  of 
vertebrates  lies  in  a  part  of  the  coelom  termed  the  pericardium. 
It  consists  of  at  least  two  chambers:  (i)  an  auricle  into  which 
the  blood  is  brought  by  the  veins,  and  (a)  a  ventricle  which  forccA' 
the  blood  through  the  arteries. 
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The  smallest  blood  vessels  are  called  capillaries.  The  ex- 
change of  substances  between  the  blood  and  tissues  takes  place 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  Certain  capillaries  unite 
to  form  veins,  which  carry  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
heart.  Arterial  blood  leaves  the  heart  chiefly  through  the  aorta. 
The  aorta  gives  off  branches  which  in  turn  branch  until  they  end 
in  minute  arterial  capillaries.  The  functions  of  the  circulatory 
system  are  like  those  of  this  system  in  invertebrates,  i.e.  the 
transportation  of  nutriment,  oxygen,  and  waste  products  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  In  close  connection  with  the 
circulatory  system  are  a  number  of  spaces  and  channels  com- 
prising the  lymphatic  system.  Lymph  is  a  clear  fluid  containing 
ameboid  cells  like  the  colorless  blood  corpuscles. 

Respiratory  System.  —  Two  kinds  of  respiration  may  be 
recognized,  (i)  external  respiration,  during  which  oxygen  passes 
into  the  blood  from  the  air  or  water  and  carbon  dioxide  passes 
out  of  the  blood,  and  (2)  internal  respiration,  during  which  the 
blood  supplies  oxygen  to  and  takes  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
cells  of  the  body.  External  respiration  is  carried  on  by  gills  in 
most  aquatic  vertebrates  and  by  lungs  in  terrestrial  vertebrates. 
Respiration  also  takes  place  to  some  extent  through  the  skin. 
Oxygen  unites  readily  with  the  haemoglobin  in  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  haemoglobin  is  then  transported  by  the  blood  from  the 
respiratory  organs  to  the  capillaries,  where  it  breaks  up,  the 
oxygen  being  absorbed  by  the  tissues.  Carbon  dioxide  from  the 
tissues  becomes  chemically  combined  with  the  sodium  in  the  blood, 
is  carried  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  discharged  to  the  outside. 

Excretory  System.  —  The  substances  resulting  from  the  oxi- 
dation of  protoplasm  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  respiratory 
organs,  and  skin.  These  waste  products  are  carried  by  the  blood. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated  by  the  respiratory  organs.  Ni- 
trogenous waste  products  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the  form 
of  urea  or  uric  acid.  Ducts,  called  ureters,  lead  from  the  kidneys 
either  directly  to  the  outside  or  empty  the  excretion  into  a 
storage  vesicle,  the  urinary  bladder. 
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Nerrous  System.  —  The  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  is 
more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  animals.  It  comprises  a 
central  nervous  system  consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
a  peripheral  nervous  system  consisting  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
nerves,  and  a  sympathetic  system.  The  brain  is  made  up  of  thrte 
primary  vesicles,  a  fore-brain,  mid-brain,  and  hind-brain.  The 
fore-brain  is  thought  to  coTespond  to  the  cerebral  vesicle  t 


Fio.  J40.  —  Di«grB. 
irapulsei.  The  dlreci 
canal;  eel,  collateral 
cerebral  cell;  i,c,  cell: 
gllon  of  donal  root;   [■'•  gan|l>< 


It,  muKlei 
f   fiber 


cell  in  metlulla  obloDKaU:  m.f,  motOT  fiber;  5,  skin;  i. 
:,  spinal  card ;  c.c,  cells  in  ventral  horn  ol  Kray  d 
;    a..«.  white  matter.     (From  Holmes,  after  ParLcr.) 


Amphioxus  (Fig.  34.^,  br).    The  fore-brain  usually  gives  rise  to 
pair  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  mid-brain  to  a  pair  of  optic  lol 
and  the  hind-brain  to  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongaUUn 
The  spinal  cord  is  a  thick  tube  directly  connected  with  the  braln;i 
it  passes  through  the  neural  arches  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  peripheral  nervous  system  consists  of  ten  to  twelve  pairs 
of  cranial  nerves  and  a  number  of  pairs  of  spinal  nerves.  The 
origin,  distribution,  and  function  of  the  cranial  nerves  are 
indicated  in  Table  XIV. 

The  spinal  nerves  arise  from  the  spinal  cord  in  pairs,  one  on 


to  8^1 
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TABLE  XIV 

THE  NUMBER,  NAMES,  ORIGIN,  DISTRIBUTION,  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 

CRANIAL  NERVES  OF  VERTEBRATES 


Number 

Name 

Origin 

DiSIKIBUnON 

FuMcnoM 

I 

Olfactory 

Olfactory 
lobe      of 
fore-brain 

Lining  of  nose 

Sensory 

II 

Optic 

Second  vesi- 
cle of  fore- 
brain 

Retina  of  eye 

Sensory 

m 

Oculomotor 

Ventral  re- 
gion     of 
mid-brain 

Muscles  of  eye 

Motor 

IV 

Trochlearis 

Dorsal    re- 

Superior oblique 

Motor 

(patheticus) 

gion  of  the 
mid-brain 

muscle  of  eye 

V 

Trigeminal 

Side  of  me- 

Skin of  face,  mouth. 

Largely 

(trifacial) 

dulla 
(hind- 
brain) 

and    tongue,    and 
muscles  of  jaws 

sensory 

VI 

Abducens 

Ventral  re- 
gion     of 
medulla 

External  rectus 
muscle  of  eye 

Motor 

VII 

Facial 

Side  of  me- 

Chiefly to  muscles  of 

Largely 

dulla 

face 

motor 

VIII 

Auditory 

Side  of  me- 
dulla 

Inner  ear 

Sensory 

DC 

Glossopharyn- 

Side of  me- 

Muscles and   mem- 

Sensory 

geal 

dulla 

branes  of  pharynx, 

and 

t 

and  tongue 

motor 

X 

Vagus  (pneu- 

Side  of  me- 

Posterior      visceral 

Sensory 

mogastric) 

dulla 

arches,  lungs,  heart, 
stomach  and  intes- 
tines 

and 
motor 

XI 

Spinal  acces- 

Side of  me- 

Chiefly muscles  of 

Sensory 

sory      (not 

dulla 

shoulder 

and 

present    in 

motor 

all      verte- 

brates) 

XII 

Hypoglossal 

Ventral  re- 

Muscles   of    tongue 

Motor 

(not  present 

gion      of 

and  neck 

in  all  verte- 

medulla 

brates) 
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either  side  in  each  body  segment,  and  pass  out  between  the  ver- 
tebrae. Each  nerve  has  two  roots  (Fig.  349),  a  dorsal  root  (d.r) 
and  a  ventral  root  (v.r).  The  dorsal  root  possesses  a  ganglion 
(g)  containing  nerve  cells  (g.c).  Its  fibers  carry  impulses  tow- 
ard the  spinal  cord  from  various  parts  of  the  body  and  are 
therefore  sensory.  The  fibers  of  the  ventral  root  carry  impulses 
from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  tissues  and  are  therefore  motor.  The 
constitution  of  the  nerve  cells  (neurons)  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
earthworm  (p.  225).  The  direction  of  the  nervous  impulses  is 
indicated  by  arrows  in  Figure  349. 

On  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  chain  of  ganglia  which  is 
connected  at  various  places  with  the  central  nervous  sjrstem. 
This  is  known  as  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  These  ganglia 
send  nerves  chiefly  to  the  alimentary  tract,  circulatory  sjrstem, 
and  glandular  organs. 

Sense-Organs.  —  Vertebrates  possess  a  number  of  highly 
developed  sense-organs  —  nose,  eyes,  and  ears.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  many  species  with  sense-cells,  single  or  in  groups, 
scattered  over  the  body.  In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  these 
take  the  form  of  lateral  line  organs  (p.  427)  of  doubtful  function. 
Usually  sense-organs  of  taste  occur  as  pits  over  the  tongue  and 
soft  [)alate. 

The  sense-organs  of  sm^ll  are  located  in  the  nose.  The  nose 
consists  of  a  pair  of  cavities  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 
These  cavities  are  lined  with  folds  of  mucous  epithelium  covered 
with  olfactory  sense-cells. 

The  two  ears  of  vertebrates  arise  as  cavities  of  the  skin  at 
the  sides  of  the  midbrain.  They  are  rather  complicated  in 
structure,  as  indicated  in  Figure  350.  They  function  as  organs 
of  hearing  and  equilibrium. 

The  internal  ear  is  called  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  is 
vi\^  losed  by  cartilage  or  bone.  Within  the  labyrinth  is  a  fluid 
v^^IUhI  endolymph;  and  between  the  labyrinth  and  the  sur- 
^s^vuuliug  cartilage  or  bone  is  a  fluid  called  perilymph.  The 
^(\v(iuth  is  usually  constricted  into  two  chambers,  (i)  a  dorsal 
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ulricuhts  (Fig.  350,  w)  which  gives  rise  to  three  semicircular 
canals  (ca,  ce,  cp),  and  (a)  a  ventral  saccules  (s)  bearing  an  out- 
growth called  the  cochlea  (I).  The  bases  of  the  semicircular 
canals  are  enlarged  into  ampuUa  {aa,  ae,  ap)  containing  cells 
with  long  sense  hairs  which  record  change  of  position  in  any 
direction  and  are  therefore  organs  of 
equilibrium.  The  cochlea  of  the  sac- 
culus  in  higher  vertebrates  is  well 
developed,  contains  the  auditory  sense- 
cells,  and  is  the  true  organ  of  hearing. 

Sound  waves  are  brought  to  the 
cochlea  in  the  ears  of  higher  vertebrates 
by  means  of  the  middle  ear.  This  con- 
sists of  a  vibrating  membrane,  the 
tympanum,  which  transmits  vibrations 
to  the  inner  ear  with  the  aid  of  a  cham 
of  three  bones. 

In  many  vertebrates  a  tunnel-shaped 
fold  of  skin,  which  is  supported  by  "^b™tt.'"Ja''^''5  °J, 
cartilage,  and  called  the  pinna  or  ex- 
ternal ear,  ^ds  in  catching  sound  waves. 
In  aquatic  animals  this  collecting  ap- 
paratus is  not  necessary,  since  the 
water  carries  the  sound  waves  to  the  and 
tissues  which  transmit  them  directly 
to  the  iimer  ear. 

The  eyes  are  the  most  complex  of 
the  sense-organs  of  vertebrates.  They 
arise  in  p>art  from  the  sides  of  the  fore- 
brain  and  in  part  from  the  skin  and  connective  tissue.  The 
principal  elements  of  structure  and  the  method  of  action  may  be 
pointed  out  by  means  of  a  diagram  of  the  human  eye  (Fig.  351). 
The  eye  b  nearly  spherical.  It  consists  of  three  concentric  coats 
enclosing  transparent  substances.  The  outer  or  sclerotic  coat  (Set) 
ts  the  white  of  the  eye.     It  is  composed  of  connective  tissue  and 


pulka  of  Kmidrculac  caoils: 
[I,  apci  of  ^nus  utriculi 
ipcriori  ca,  ce,  cp,  aaterior, 
:I«rnal,  aod  posterior  semi- 
circular canals;  cus,  utriculo- 
aaccular  canal;  de.se,  ductui 
idolymphaticus; 


reuus  utriculi;    i.  tacculus; 

!p,  siaus  utriculi  posteriori 
II.  sinus  utriculi  superior; 
I,  utriculus.    (From  Wiedeis- 
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serves  as  a  protective  covering.     In  front  of  the  lens  (L)  the 

sclerotic  coat  forms  a  transparent  area  called  the  cornea  (c). 

Beneath  the  sclerotic  coat  is  the  middle  coat  or  choroid  (Ch) ; 

this  is  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
black  pigment  (P.E) 
which  prevents  light 
from  entering  except 
through  the  cornea. 
The  choroid  coat  is 
separated  from  the 
sclerotic  coat  and  perfo- 
rated just  in  front  of  the 
lens;  the  opening  is  the 
/mpil,  and  a  part  of 
the  choroid  surrounding 
the  pupil  is  the  irts  (/). 
The  inner  coat,  the 
relinc  (R),  is  the  most 
important,  since  it  is  the 
sensitive  layer,  being  an 
expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve  {O.N).  It  lines 
the  cavity  back  of  the 
lens.  The  lens  (Z.)  is 
biconvex  and  trans- 
parent. It  is  attached 
to  the  choroid  coat  by 
a  suspensory  ligament 
{sp.  0,  and  separates  the 

small  anterior  cavity,  filled  with  a  fluid  called  aqueous  humor, 

from  the  large  posterior  cavity,  filled  with  a  jelly-like  substance 

called  vitreous  humor  (  V.H.). 
The  eye  is  like  a  camera  in  certain  respects.     With  the  aid 

of  the  lens  an  image  is  formed  on  the  sensitive  retina  of  the 

objects  in  front  of  the  cornea.    The  eye  is  accommodated  for 


Fig  jsi.  — Diagtammaik  horiionlfll  scciion 
dC  the  eye  o(  Man.  c,  cornea;  Ck.  choroid 
(doited);  C. P ..a\i\ry  prxtiM^;  «.<:,  epitbeliu m 
of  cornea;  e.cj,  conjunctiva;  /.g,  yellaw  spot; 
/,  iris;  L,  lens;  O.N.  oplk  nerve;  oi,  ora 
■errata;  o-i,  optic  aiis;  p.c.R.  anterior  nun- 
visual  portjoa  of  retina;  P.E,  {ngmented 
epithelium  (black);  R.  retina;  lAX  lusprn- 
tory  liEament:  Sd.  sclerotic;  V.a..  vitreous 
r  and    Haswell.  after 
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recording  images  of  distant  and  near  objects  by  changes  in  the 
convexity  of  the  lens  caused  by  its  own  elasticity,  and  the  pull 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  elastic  choroid  coat  and  the  ciliary 
muscles  (C.P.).  In  viewing  near  objects  the  ciliary  muscle 
counteracts  the  pull  of  the  choroid  coat  and  allows  the  lens  to 
assume  a  more  convex  shape,  whereas  distant  objects  are  made 
distinct  by  the  flattening  of  the  lens. 

The  eye  is  moved  by  six  muscles;  four  straight  (rectus)  and 
two  oblique.  Folds  of  skin,  the  eyelids,  protect  the  eye  in  higher 
vertebrates.  There  may  be  three  eyelids:  an  upper  and  a  lower 
lid  which  act  vertically,  and  a  lateral  lid  (nictitating  membrane) 
which  moves  outward  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. .  In  some 
reptiles  the  eyelids  are  transparent  and  fused  over  the  eye. 
Terrestrial  vertebrates  have  lacrymal  glands  in  connection  with 
the  eye,  the  secretion  from  which  keeps  the  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball moist  and  washes  away  foreign  particles. 

Reproductiye  System.  —  The  sexes  of  vertebrates,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  separate.  The  reproductive  organs  arise  in 
dose  connection  with  the  excretory  organs,  and  the  excretory 
ducts  may  serve  to  carry  germ-cells  to  the  exterior.  Fertiliza- 
tion takes  place  in  some  Amphibia  and  most  fishes  after  the 
eggs  are  extruded.  In  other  vertebrates  fertilization  is  internal. 
Most  vertebrates  lay  eggs,  i.e.  are  oviparous,  but  many  of  them, 
especially  mammals,  bring  forth  their  yoxmg  alive,  i.e.  are 
viviparous. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


SOBPHYLUM  VERTEBRATA:  CLASS  I.  CYCLOSTOMATA 

The  Cyclostomata  (Fig.  35a)  are  vertebrates  that  have  a 

superficial  resemblance  to  eels,  but  differ  from  them  as  well  as 
from  all  other  vertebrates  in  many  important  respects.  They 
are  without  functional  jaws  and  lateral  appendages,  and  have 


a  dombeyi.     Light  apertures  alo&e 
branchial  oi>cnings.     B.  Mytint 


only  one  olfactory  pit.  Cyclostomes  are  commonly  known  as 
hags  and  lampreys.  There  are  two  subclasses,  the  Myxinoidea 
or  hagfishes,  and  the  Petromyzontia  or  lampreys;  ihe  former 
are  all  marine;  tjie  latter  are  found  both  in  salt  water  and  fresh 
water,  They  usually  feed  on  the  mucus,  blood,  and  even  the 
internal  organs  of  fishes,  which  they  attack  with  their  rasping 
mouth. 
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I.  The  Lamprey  —  Petrouvzon 

Pelromyzon  marinus,  the  sea  lamprey  (Fig.  352,  C},  inhabits 
the  waters  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  the  coasts 
of  Europe,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  swims  about  near 
the  bottom  by  undulations  of  its  body,  or,  when  in  a  strong  cur- 
rent, progresses  by  darting  suddenly  forward  and  attaching  itself 
to  a  rock  by  means  of  its  suctorial 
mouth.  In  the  spring  the  lamprey 
ascends  the  rivers  to  spawn. 

Externa]  Features.  —  The  lamprey 
reaches  a  length  of  about  three  feet. 
Its  body  is  neariy  cylindrical,  except 
at  the  posterior  end,  where  it  is 
laterally  compressed.  There  is  no 
exoskeleton.  The  skin  is  soft  and  is 
made  slimy  by  secretions  from  epi- 
dermal glands.  It  is  mottled  greenish 
brown  in  color.  A  row  of  segmental 
sense  pits,  the  lateral  line,  lie.s  on  each 
side  of  the  body  and  on  the  head. 
The  moulk  (Fig.  353,  mth)  lies  at  the 

bottom  of  a  suctorial  disc,  the  buccal   !'„''.' ^','.'', "'  '*'"'""""'" 
funnel  {buc.f),  and  is  held  open  by  a 
ringot  cartilage  (Fig.  354,2).    Around 
the  mouth  are  a  number  of  papilla   Purkir.) 
fl^'R'  3S3t  P)  and  homy  teeth  (I'—t*). 

Just  beneath  the  mouth  is  a  piston-like  tongue  which  also  bears 
teeth  ((*}.  On  each  side  of  the  head  ia  an  eye,  and,  posterior 
to  the  eye,  seven  gill-slits  (Fig.  352,  C).  Between  the  eyes 
on  the  dorsal  surface  is  a  single  opening,  the  nasal  aperture 
(Fig.  355,  na").  The  anus  opens  on  the  ventral  surface  near 
the  posterior  end;  just  behind  it  is  the  urinogenital  aperture  in 
the  end  of  a  small  papilla.  There  are  two  dorsal  jins  and  one 
caudal  jin  (Fig.  352,  C). 


t'lG-   353.  —  Ventral    view 


iDouth  ;     p,     papillz ; 
.  ('.  toclh  of  buccal  (unncl; 
(From 
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The  Skeleton  (Fig.  354). —The  inttochord  of  Pelromyson 
persists  as  a  well-developed  structure  in  the  adult  (Fig,  355,  nc; 
Fig.  354.  J-?)-  In  the  trunk  region  the  notochord  is  supple- 
mented by  small  cartilaginous  neural  arches  (Fig,  354,  ij). 
Cartilaginous  rays  hold  the  fins  upright.  The  organs  in  the  head 
are  supported  by  a  cartilaginous  skull  and  a  cartilaginous  bran- 
chial basket  (to). 

The  skull  is  very  simple.  Its  principal  parts,  as  shown  in 
Figure  354,  are  an  annular  cartilage  (2)  which  holds  the  mouth 


Fic.  J54.  —  Ltlersl  view  oC  skull  ul  FrlrBmytfH  mariMui,  1,  horny  teeth; 
i,  ■noular  cartilage;  j.  anteriur  labjil  citrtilBgc:  -l,  poatclior  labia.1  cartil&ge; 
S.  nasal  cipsulc;  6,  luditory  capsule;  7,  dorsal  purlion  of  trabecule;  S,  lateral 
distal  labial  cartilage;  g,  Ungual  cartilage;  10,  branchial  basket;  11,  caililag- 
inoui  cup  supporliag  pericardium;  in,  sheulh  of  notochord;  13,  anterior 
neural  arches  iused  together.     (From  Shipley  and  MacBride,  after  Parker.) 


open,  two  labial  cartilages  (j,  4)  which  form  a  roof-like  support 
for  the  buccal  funnel,  a  lingual  cartilage  (q)  supporting  the 
tongue,  an  olfactory  capsule  (5),  two  auditory  capsules  (6),  and 
a  cranial  roof  (7).  The  branchial  basket  is  a  cartilaginous  frame- 
work (_to)  which  supports  the  gill-sacs  and  the  walls  of  the  peri- 
cardium (ri). 

The  MuEcular  System.  —  The  muscles  of  the  body-wall  are 
zigzag  myotomes  (Fig.  355,  d.m,  p.m.).  The  tongue  ((,  (•) 
is  moved  !>y  large  muscles  (p.m.t,  r,m.t.),  and  the  buccal  tunnel 
is  supplied  with  a  number  of  radiating  muscles. 

The  DigestiTe  System.  —  Petromyson  lives  on  the  blood  of 
other  animals.  The  expansion  of  the  buccal  funnel  (Fig.  355, 
o.f.)  causes  the  mouth  to  act  like  a  sucker  and  enables  the  ani- 
mal to  cling  to  stones  or  to  fasten  itself  to  fishes  such  as  shad. 
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Sturgeon,  cod,  and  mackerel  With  its  rasp-like  tongue  a 
bole  is  made  in  the  flesh  of  the  victim  and  the  blood  sucked 
out 

The  motUh  opens  into  a  buccal  cavUy  (Fig.  355,  m).  Two 
tubes  lead  posteriorly  from  the  latter,  a  dorsal  (Esophagus  (ocs) 
and  a  ventral  respiratory  tube  (r.t),  guarded  by  a  fold  called  the 
velum  (vl).  There  is  no  distinct  stomach.  The  cesophagus  is 
separated  from  the  intestine  (int)  only  by  a  valve.  A  fold  in  the 
intestine  called  the  typhlosole  (see  also  p.  219)  forms  a  sort  of 
spiral  valve,  A  liver  (Ir)  is  present,  but  there  b  usually  no  bile 
duct  (b.d,)  in  the  adult. 

The  Circulatory  System.  —  Petromyzon  possesses  a  heart, 
a  number  of  veins  and  arteries,  and  many  lymphatic  sinuses 
(Fig.  355,  5,  5').  The  heart  lies  in  the  pericardium  {pc),  and 
consists  of  a  ventricle  {v)  which  forces  the  blood  into  the  arteries 
and  an  auricle  (au)  which  receives  the  blood  from  the  veins.  A 
renal  portal  system  is  absent. 

The  Respiratory  System.  —  Respiration  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  seven  pairs  of  gill  pouches  (Fig.  355,  br.j),  which  open  to  the 
outside  by  the  gill-slits  (e.a)  and  internally  to  the  respiratory 
tube  (r.t).  Each  gill  pouch  contains  numerous  gill  lamella 
(br.j).  Water  is  taken  into  the  gill-sacs  through  the  gill-slits, 
and  discharged  by  the  same  openings. 

The  Nervous  System.  —  The  brain  (Fig.  355,  br.)  of  the  adult 
lamprey  is  very  primitive  and  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
of  the  embryos  of  higher  vertebrates.  It  is  remarkable  because 
of  its  thin  membranous  roof  and  the  small  band-like  cerebellum. 
The  spinal  cord  is  flat,  and  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal 
(nxa.). 

The  Sensory  Organs.  —  Organs  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and 
sight  are  present  in  the  lamprey.  The  end  organs  of  Uiste  are 
situated  between  the  gill  pK)Uches  on  the  pharyngeal  wall.  The 
organ  of  smell  is  an  olfactory  sac  (Fig.  355,  na)  which  lies  in  the 
nasal  capsule  (Fig.  354,  5)  and  opens  by  a  nasal  aperture  (Fig. 
355,  w(j")  on  the  dorsal  surface  between  the  eyes.    The  olfactorj 
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sac  gives  off  ventrally  a  tube  of  unknown  function,  caUed  the 
hypophysis  or  pituitary  body  (Fig.  355,  na'). 

The  auditory  organs  of  Petromyzon,  which  lie  in  the  auditory 
capsule  (Fig.  354,  6),  have  only  two  semicircular  canals  instead 
of  the  usual  number,  three  (Fig.  350).  The  hagfish  has  only 
one.    The  eyes  of  the  lamprey  are  poorly  developed. 

The  Urinogenital  System.  —  The  excretory  and  reproductive 
systems  are  so  closely  united  in  the  lamprey  that  it  is  custo- 
mary to  treat  them  together  as  the  urinogenital  system.  The 
kidneys  lie  along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  body-cavity,  and  each 
pours  its  secretions  by  means  of  a  duct,  called  the  ureter,  into 
the  urinogenital  sinus,  and  thence  to  the  outside  through  the 
urinogenital  aperture.  The  sexes  are  separate,  but  eggs  are  some- 
times present  in  the  testis  of  the  male.  The  single  gonad  (Fig. 
35S>  ov)  fills  most  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  germ-cells 
break  out  into  the  ccdom,  make  their  way  through  two  genital 
pores  into  the  urinogenital  sinus,  and  then  pass  out  through  the 
urinogenital  aperture  into  the  water,  where  fertilization  occurs. 

Development.  —  The  eggs  produce  larvae  known  as  Ammo- 
coetes.  The  larva  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  adult,  and 
apparently  represents  a  stage  of  development  intermediate 
between  Amphioxus  and  a  primitive  vertebrate.  As  in  Amphi- 
OX11S,  food  particles  are  drawn  into  the  mouth  by  means  of  a 
current  of  water  produced  by  cilia.  An  endostyle,  which  repre- 
sents the  thyroid  gland  of  the  adult,  secretes  mucus  which  en- 
tangles the  food  and  carries  it  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  Ammoccetes  lies  buried  in  mud  and  sand,  and  probably 
keeps  its  skin  free  from  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  parasitic 
growths  by  means  of  an  integumentary  secretion.  In  the  winter 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  larval  lamprey  undergoes  a  meta- 
morphosis during  which  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  adult 
are  acquired. 

Relationships.  —  The  hagfishes  and  lampreys  are  the  lowest 
vertebrates.  Many  of  their  structures,  such  as  the  cranium 
and  vertebral  column,  are  very  primitive,  but  others  are  appar- 
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ently  highly  sperialized.     TTie  absence  of  jaws  and  of  limbs 
may  be  due  to  degeneration. 

Economic  Importance.  —  The  flesh  of  the  lamprey  is  used  as 
food  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  number  of  lampreys, 
however,  has  decreased  so  much  within  recent  years  that  their 
value  as  food  is  now  almost  negligible.  Fishermen  charge  the 
lamprey  with  destroying  numbers  of  food  fishes,  which  are 
attacked  just  beneath  the  pectoral  fins.  The  flesh  is  torn  with 
their  rasping  teeth  and  the  blood  sucked  out  of  the  body.  ^m 

2.     CVCLOSTOUATA  IN    GENERAL  ^H 

Subclass  I.  Myxihoidba.— The  Hagfishes. — One  family,  -^ 
the  Myxinid-e,  belongs  to  this  subclass.  The  M\xinid«  are 
all  marine,  and  are  represented  by  three  genera:  (i)  Bddlostoma 
(Fig.  352,  A)  and  (2)  Paramyxtm;  in  the  Pacific,  and  (,^)  Myxine 
(Fig.  351,  B)  in  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Korth  Sea,  These 
hagfishes  differ  from  the  lampreys  in  a  number  of  characters: 
(i)  the  nasal  aperture  is  terminal;  (;)  the  pituitary  body  opens 
into  the  pharynx ;  (3)  there  are  four  tentacles  on  either  side  of  the 
mouth;  (4)  the  oral  sucker  is  absent,  and  there  is  only  a  single 
large  tooth ;  (5)  there  are  no  neural  arches  in  the  trunk,  and  the 
branchial  basket  is  poorly  developed ;  and  (6)  the  gills  may  open 
by  a  single  common  pore  on  each  side  {Myxine). 

The  hagfishes  live  in  the  mud  of  the  sea  bottom  down  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  fishes,  especially  those  caught  on  lines  or  in 
nets,  boring  their  way  into  the  body  and  eating  out  the  soft 
parts.     Cod  and  flounders  are  the  fish  usually  attacked. 

Subclass  n.  Pbtromyzontia.  —  The  Lampreys.  —  The 
lampreys  all  resemble  Pelromyzon  in  general  structure.  There 
is  a  single  family.  Petromvzontid*,  and  a  number  of  genera. 
Pelromyzon  inhabits  the  rivers  and  seas  of  America.  Europe, 
and  Asia;  Lampetra  and  Ichlhyomyzon  live  in  North  American 
streams  and  lakes;  Mordada  and  Geotria  in  South  America 
and  Tasmania. 
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Lamp-Ara  wUderi,  the  brook  lamprey  of  North  America,  breeds 
in  the  sj  ring.  Stones  are  moved  by  means  of  the  buccal  funnel 
until  a  apace  is  cleared  on  the  bottom  where  a  number  of 
indi\'idiials  congregate  (Fig.  356).  A 
male  di-igs  to  the  head  of  a  female  for 
a  mom-jnt,  winds  his  tail  about  her 
body,  and  discharges  spermatozoa  over 
the  eggri  when  they  are  extruded.  The 
adults  die  soon  after  spawning;  they 
probai.ly  take  no  food,  and  are  there- 
fore not  injurious  to  fishes. 


Fig.  S5<>.-  Lampelra  a^ldfri,  i 
act  nl  apuwniag.  (From  Shipley 
MacBride,  after  Dean  and  Sunuie: 


A  fossil  vertebrate,  Palaospondylus  gunni  (Fig.  357),  was 
probably  closely  allied  to  the  cyclostomes.  It  was  found  in 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  Scotland  and  is  about  an  Inch  long. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

SUBPHYLUM    VERTEBRATA:     CLASS   H. 
BRANCHn 

The  elasmobrandis  are  the  sharks,  doglish  sharks,  and  rays 
or  skates.  They  resemble  the  true  fishes  {Pisces,  Chapter 
XVII)  in  external  form,  but  differ  from  them  so  widely  in  struc- 
ture that  they  are  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves.'  The 
elasmobrancha  exhibit  a  number  of  structural  advances  over 
the  cyclostomes;  there  are  paired  fins,  a  lower  jaw,  gill  arches, 
and  placoid  scales.  Among  the  peculiarities  which  .separate 
the  elasmobranchs  from  the  true  fishes  (Pisces)  are  the  absence 
of  membrane  bones,  of  an  air  bladder,  and  of  true  scales,  and 
the  presence  of  skeletal  characteristics  which  are  not  found  in 
true  fishes.  Two  subclasses  of  living  elasmobranchs  are  recog- 
nized: the  Selachii  or  sharks  and  rays,  and  the  Holocefhau 
or  chimxras. 

I.  The  Dogfish  Shaek  — Squalus  acanthias 

The  common  dogfish  shark  (Fig.  358)  is  abundant  in  the 

waters  oS  the  coast  of  New  England  and  northern  Europe, 


Flo.  358.  —  The  dogfish  Bhaik.  S^ualus  acanlhiai.     (From  Dean,  after  Goode.) 
t  See  JotdMU,  Guide  U  Ok  Study  0/  Fiiha,  Vol.  L  pp.  J06-511. 
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It  if  widdy  Ufed  for  laboratory  study,  and  detafled  acoNmts  of 
lU  anatomy  may  be  found  in  several  laboratory  manuals  It 
will  suffice  here  to  point  out  certain  of  its  more  prominent 
characteristics* 

Bitemal  Featuret .^  —  The  body  is  fusiform  and  about  two 
and  one  half  feet  long.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins  (Fig.  359,  D) 
each  with  a  spine  (not  shown  in  Fig.  359)  at  the  anterior  end,  two 
pectoral finSf  and  two  ventral  fins  (VP).  The  ventral  fins  in  the 
male  (KiNsesH  cartilaginous  appendages,  known  as  claspers  (CLT). 
The  tail  is  heterocercal  (see  Chap.  XVII).  The  mouih  b  a  trans- 
verse slit  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  head.   On  either  side  above 

the  mouth  is  an  eye,  and  in  front  an  olfactory 
organ  (Fig.  359,  N).  Anterior  to  each 
pectoral  fin  are  six  gill-slits  (GS),  the  first 
of  which  is  situated  just  back  of  the  eye 
and  modified  as  a  spiracle  (SP),  Between 
Hh«rk    viewed    from    the  vcntral  fins  is  the  cloacal  opening  (CL), 

l)i»u.r*  *"'*■    ^''~"       '^^  ^"^^^^^  ^^  covered  with  placoid  scaUs 

or  dermal  denticles  (Fig.  360)  which  form 
Hhagrccn.  They  repri»sent  a  primitive  exoskeletal  structure 
and  have  been  the  stnrting-jx)int  for  the  development  of  the 
Htnilos  and  lH)ny  plates  of  the  true  fishes. 

Ovor  the  jaws  thoy  are  modified  as  teeth  with  their  points 
directed  hackwanl,  and  are  used  for  holding  and  tearing  prey. 
A  plaaud  scale  assists  of  a  bony  basal  plate  with  a  spine  in  the 
iTUtcr  a>m|KwtHl  of  dentine  and  covered  \\'ith  enamel. 

The  Skeleton.  •  The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous.  The  axial 
sktWton  ixMisists  of  the  vertebral  column,  skull,  and  \nsceral 
unhcs.  The  irrtrhnt  (Fig.  350.  C)  are  hour-glass-shs^ied 
(amphicirlous\  anil  the  m^tixhord  |K^rsists  in  the  lenticular  spaces 
U^twivn  then^.  The  skHli  is  much  more  highly  developed  than 
that  v^l  the  cycK>stomes,  It  is  cvm^x>sed  principally  of  the 
i^\inikfH  or  brain  case  (C^C"\  two  large  anterior  nasal  capsules ^ 


Vui.  .t^o.     -  IMuroId 
M'ttlr     of     (frcenland 


^  h\<utv  ,t.w  «Ik^w«  the  AiuUM^y  <>l  *  sluii  which  dificrs  sli^Uy  from  that  td 
vk^ttih  ihArk. 
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and  two  fx>sterior  auditory  capsules.  The  visceral  skeleton  com- 
prises the  jaws,  the  hyoid  arch,  and  five  branchial  arches.  The 
appendicular  skeleton  consists  of  the  skeletons  of  the  fins  (B,  R) 
and  those  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles  which  support  them. 

The  Digestive  System.  — The  alimentary  canal  is  longer  than 
the  body.  Following  the  mouth  (Fig,  359,  Af)  is  a  large  pharynx 
into  which  open  the  spiracles  and  gill-clefts.  The  pharynx  leads 
into  the  short,  wide  (Esophagus  which  opens  into  the  U-shaped 
stomach  (S).  The  hinder  end  of  the  stomach  is  provided  with 
a  sphincter,  or  circular  muscle  marking  it  oft  from  the  intestine. 
The  latter  is  provided  interiorly  with  a  spiral  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  called  the  spiral  valve  (/),  which  furnishes  a  large 
surface  for  absorption  and  prevents  the  too  rapid  passage  of 
food.  The  liver  (/,)  is  large,  and  consists  of  two  long  lobes;  its 
secretion,  the  bile,  is  stored  up  in  a  gall-bladder  and  emptied 
through  the  bile-duct  into  the  intestine.  A  pancreas  and  spleen 
are  also  present. 

The  Circulatoij  System  (Fig.  361).  —  As  in  the  cyclostoraea 
and  most  of  the  true  fishes,  the  heart  (Fig.  361,  s.v,  au,  v,  cart) 
contains  venous  blood  only.  This  is  pumped  through  the 
ventral  aorta  (nao)  and  thence  into  the  aferent  branchial  arteries 
{a.br.a),  becoming  oxygenated  in  the  capillaries  of  the  gills. 
It  then  passes  into  the  e_fferent  branchial  arteries  (e.br.a),  which 
carry  it  to  the  dorsal  aorta  (d.ao).  The  dorsal  aorta  supplies 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  as  shown  in  Figure  361.  Veins 
carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart,  opening  into  the  sinus  venosus 
(s.v).  Other  veins,  called  the  hepatic  portal  system  (h.p.v), 
transfxtrt  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal,  pancreas,  and 
spleen  to  the  liver.  A  third  system,  the  renal  portal  system 
(r.p.v),  conveys  the  blood  from  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body 
to  the  kidneys. 

The  Respiratory  System.  —  Respiration  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  gills.  These  are  folds  of  mucous  membrane  well  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  and  borne  by  the  hyoid  arch  and  first  four 
branchial  arches.     They  are  supported  both  by  these  arches  and 
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by  gill-rays.  Water  entering  the  mouth  passes  between  the 
branchial  arches  and  out  through  the  gill-slits  (Fig,  359,  GS), 
thus  bathing  the  gills  and  supply-  , 
ing  oxygen  to  the  branchial  blood- 
vessels. 

The  NeiTOUE  System.  —  The 
brain  (Fig.  36^)  is  more  highly 
developed  than  that  of  the  cyclo- 
stomes.  It  possesses  two  remark- 
ably large  olfactory  lobes  (j),  a 
cerebrum  of  two  hemispheres  {4), 
a.  pair  of  optic  lobes  (7),  and  a 
cerebellum  (9)  which  projects 
backward  over  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata {10).  There  are  ten  pairs  of 
cranial  nerves  (Fig.  362  and  Table 
XIV).  .  The  spinal  cord  is  a  dorso- 
vent  rally  flattened  tube  with  a 
narrow  central  canal;  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  vertebral  column. 
Spinal  nerves  arise  from  its  sides 
in  pairs. 

The  Sense-organs.  —  The  oljac 
tory  sac  (Fig.  362)  is  characteristi- 
cally large  in  elasmobranchs.  The 
ears   (Fig.   350)   are    membra 


61.  —  Brmn  of   it   duglijli 

Srylliam  .callllvs,  dorsal 
I,  pineal  stalk;  j,  ollaclors' 
^,  cerebral  hemisphere: 
imeDcephalon ;  J,  optic 
J,  cerebellum;  lo,  rool  of 
hind-brain;  ii,  n.  13,  14,  muscles 
sacs  each  with  three  semicircular    ihat 


;  16.  I 


branches  of  vagus 
1  trunk  at  vagus 
dots  of  the  cranial. 
Shipley  and  Mac- 


canals;  they  lie  within  the  auditory 
capsules.    The  eyes  (Fig.  362)  are 
well  developed.     Along  each  side 
of  the  head  and  body  is  a  longi- 
tudinal groove,  called  the  lateral  line  (Fig.  359,  LL),  and  on 
the  head  are  also  mucous  canals  which  open  on  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces  and  end  in  ampullEC  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
snout.    These  structures  are  supposed  to  be  sensory  in  function. 
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The  nrinogenital  System.  —  The  dogfish  shark  possesses  two 
ribbon-like  kidneys  {Fig,  359,  K),  one  on  either  side  of  the  dorsal 
aorta.  Their  secretion  is  carried  by  small  ducts  into  a  larger 
duct,  the  ureler  (  UD),  which  empties  into  a  urinogenilal  sinus; 
it  then  passes  out  of  the  body  through  the  doacal  aperture  (CL). 
A  series  of  yellowish  gland-like  bodies,  called  supratertals,  are 
associated  with  the  kidneys. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  male  arise  in  two  testes  and  are  car- 
ried by  the  vasa  deferentia  into  the  urinogenital  sinus.     During 
copttkUion  they  are  transferred  to  the  oviducts  of  the  f« 
with  the  aid  of  the  daspers. 

The  eggs  of  the  female  arise  in  the  single  mary  (Fig.  359,  OV)i 
which  is  attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
They  break  out  into  this  cavity  and  enter  the  funnel-iike  open- 
ings of  the  oviducts  {OVD).  When  they  reach  an  expanded 
portion,  called  the  oviducal  gland,  they  receive  a  homy  covering 
which  protects  them  from  injury  after  they  are  laid. 

2.   Elasuobranchs  in  Genekal  _ 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  elasmobranchs  are  the  presencB^J 
of  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  a  persistent  notochord,  placoid  scales, 
a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  and  daspers  in  the  male;  and  the 
absence  of  a  gill-cover  or  operculum,  pyloric  ca:ca,  and  an  air- 
bladder.  The  mouth  is  a  transverse  aperture  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  head. 

Subclass  I.  Sblachh.  —  There  are  two  distinct  types  ci 
elasmobranchs  belonging  to  this  subclass:  (i)  sharks,  which  are 
slender  and  cylindrical  and  have  the  gill-slits  on  the  side;  and 
(2)  rays,  which  are  flattened  dorso-ventrally  and  have  the  giU- 
stits  underneath. 

Order  1.  Squali. — ^  Sharks  and  Dogfish  Shakks. — The 
sharks  and  dogfish  sharks  resemble  in  general  the  common  homed 
dogfish  shark  (Fig.  358).  Most  sharks  are  under  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  although  carnivorous  and  voracious,  very  seldom 
attack  man.     They  feed  principally  on  small  fish,  squids,  and 
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Crustacea.  The  great  Tvhite  shark,  Carckarodon  carcharias, 
occurs  in  all  warm  seas.  It  reaches  a  length  of  over  thirty  feet 
and  has  earned  the  name  of  man-eater  by  occasionally  devouring 
a  human  being.    One  of  the  most  peculiar  sharks  is  the  hammer- 


fio;  cl,  daspet;  i,  eye. 


head,  Sphyrna  ludes  (Fig.  363),  which  is  also  found  in  warm  seas. 
Its  head  is  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  mallet,  with  an  eye  (e)  at 
either  end. 

Order  2.    Raji.  —  Rays  or  Skates.  —  The  rays  or  skates  are 
flattened  dorso-ventrally  and  adapted  for  living  on  the  bottom. 


Some  of  them  are  only  slightly  flattened,  whereas  others  are 
broader  than  long.  The  sawfish,  PrisUs  peclinatus  (Fig.  364}, 
lives  in  tropical  seas  and  is  abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
It  reaches  a.  length  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  The  saw  of 
a  large  specimen  is  about  five  feet   long;    it  is  used  as  a 


Fig.  365-  —  Stiog-isy,  Dasyalii  labimi 


weapon  of  defense,  and  dangerous  sidewise  strokes  can  be  made  » 
with  it. 
The  sting-ray,  DasyaUs  sabina  (Fig.  363),  lives  half  buried  in  the 

d  sand  along  the  coast  of  Florida. 

There  is  a  barbed  spine  on  its  whip- 
like tail  which  makes  a  painful 
wound  if  driven  into  the  hand  or 
naked  foot.  The  torpedo  (Family 
ToHPEDiNiD*:,  Fig.  366)  is  inter- 
esting because  of  the  presence  of 
modified  bundles  of  muscles  (F^. 
j66,  FX))  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
head  which  are  capable  of  storing 
up  electrical  energy  and  discharg- 
ing it.  The  discharge  of  these  elec- 
tric organs  is  sufficient  to  paralyze 
large  animals;  they  thus  may  serve 
as  weapons  of  offense  and  defense. 


Fie,  i66.  — Torpedo  with  electric  organ.  BO,  and  brain  e 
view.  ^r.  branchial  sacs;  Git,  itamiy  canal  lubes  of  the  skii 
lobe  olIbrBin;  O.  rye-;  Tr.  trigeminal  nerve;  V,  vagua  nerve. 
wick's  ^Zoology,  after  GcgcnbftUi.) 


Bed.  dorsal 
Lr.  electric 
rom  Sed» 
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Subclass  II.  Holocbphali.  —  The  members  of  this  subclass 
differ  from  the  Selachii  in  a  number  of  minor  structural  char- 
acters.    There  is  a  single  family,  the  CniMiERiD*,  containing 


three  genera.    The  species  shown  in  Figure  ^by  is  the  sea-cat 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 

3.  The  Economic  Importance  of  Elasmorranchs 
Many  destructive  species  belong  to  the  elasmobranchs.  The 
smooth  dogfish  shark,  Afuslelus  cams,  is  an  important  enemy  of 
the  lobster.  It  is  estimated  thai  the  minimum  number  of  lob- 
sters destroyed  by  these  dogfish  sharks  in  Buzzards  Bay  during 
one  year  Is  about  640,000.  The  sand-shark,  Carcfian'as  liUoralis, 
devours  large  numbers  of  valuable  fishes,  including  menhaden, 
flounders,  and  scup.  The  homed  dogfish,  shark,  Squaius  acan- 
lliias  (Fig.  .;s8),  is  the  most  serious  destructive  agency  with  which 
fishermen  have  to  contend.  It  devours  valuable  food  fishes, 
drives  away  or  destroys  schools  of  squid  used  by  the  fishermen 
for  bait,  and  robs  and  injures  nets  and  other  fishing  gear.  Experts 
estimate  the  damage  from  dogfish  sharks  to  marketable  fish  and 
fishing  gear  owned  in  Massachusetts  at  not  less  than  8400,000 
per  year.  They  suggest  that  dogfish  sharks  be  con\'erted  into 
oil  and  fertilizer  fA>  as  to  make  it  protitabie  for  fishermen  to 
capture  them  and  thus  bring  about  a  decrease  in  their  numbers. 
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The  Pisces  are  the  true  fishes.  The  class  includes  the  com-  -' 
mon  fishes  and  the  lung-fishes.  They  are  aquatic  animals  and 
are,  therefore,  adapted  to  life  in  the  water.  The  respiratory 
organs  of  fishes  are  gills.  Usually  a  dermal  exoskeleton  of  scales 
or  bony  plates  furnishes  a  protective  covering  for  the  body. 
Living  fishes  are  grouped  into  two  subclasses. 

Subclass  I.  Teleostomi.  —  Fishes  with  a  skeleton  consist- 
ing wholly  or  partially  of  bone,  usually  with  scales  (never  placoid 
scales),  and  a  well- developed  operculum  covering  the  gills. 

Subclass  II.  Dipnoi.  —  Fishes  with  a  skeleton  of  cartilage 
and  bone,  a  single  or  double  lung,  and  an  operculum  covering 
the  gills. 

1,  A  BoNV  Fish  —  The  Perch 

External  Features.  —  The  yellow  perch,  Perca  flavescens  (Fig. 
368),  inhabits  the  fresh-water  streams  and  lakes  of  the  north- 
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Fig.  j68.  —  Perch.  Perea  JIaPticens.     (From  Dean,  ofler  GdikIc.) 
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eastern  United  States,  and  ranges  west  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Its  body  is  about  a  foot  long  and  is  divisible  into  head,  trunk,  and 
tail.  There  are  two  dorsai  fins,  a  caudal  fin,  a  single  median  anal 
fin  just  posterior  to  the  anus,  two  lateral  ventral  fins,  and  two 
lateral  pectoral  Jins.  On  each  side  of  the  body  is  a  lateral  line. 
The  head  bears  a  mouth  with  well -developed  jaws  armed  with 
teeth,  a  pair  of  lateral  eyes,  a  pair  of  nasal  apertures  in  front  of 
each  eye,  and  gill-cavers  or  opercula  beneath  which  are  the  gills. 
The  skin  is  provided  with  a  number  of  dermal  scales  which  are 
arranged  like  the  shingles  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  protect  the  fish  from  mechanical 

Locomotor  Organs.  —  The  body  of  the 

perch,  and  of  most  other  fishes,  is  spindle- 
shaped  and  oiTers  little  resistance  to  the 
water  through  which  the  animal  swims 
(Fig.  369).  It  is  kept  at  the  same  weight 
as  the  amount  of  water  it  displaces  by 
means  of  an  air-bladder.  The  fish  is  thus 
able  to  remain  stationary  without  muscular 
exertion.  The  principal  locomotor  organ  is 
the  tail.  By  alternating  contractions  of  view  of  a  6th  (Spaniib 
the  muscular  bands  on  the  sides  of  the  "nckcrel).  (From 
trunk  and  tail,  the  tail  with  its  caudal  fin  is 
lashed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  moving  in  a  curve  shaped  like 
a  figure  S  as  shown  in  Figure  370.  Similar  movements  are  em- 
ployed in  sculling  a  boat,  and  the  method  of  progress  is  analogous 
to  the  action  of  the  screw  of  a  steamer.  During  the  flexions 
and  extensions  of  the  tail,  the  trunk  is  curved  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  about  the  most  effective  extension  or  forward  stroke 
and  a  weak  flexion  or  non-effect i\'e  stroke. 

The  fins  are  integumentary  expansions  supported  by  bony  01 
cartilaginous  rays.  The  paired  lateral  fins  (pectoral  and  ven- 
tral) are  used  as  oars  in  swimming,  but  only  when  the  fish  is 
moving  slowly.    They  also  aid  the  caudal  fin  in  steering  the 
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nnimaK  for,  although  the  course  is  altered  largely  by  the  pointing 
i^f  the  head  and  tail  in  the  desired  direction,  the  lateral  fins  assist 
in  s\ver\ing  the  body  to  one  side  or  the  other,  either  by  executing 
more  i^owerful  strokes  on  one  side,  or  by  the  expansion  of  one 
(in  and  the  folding  back  of  the  other.    These  methods  are  like 

those  used  in  steering  a  rowboat  with 
oars.  Movement  up  or  down  results 
from  holding  the  lateral  fins  in  certain 
positions  —  obliquely  backwards  with  the 
anterior  edge  higher  for  the  ascent,  and 
obliquely  forwards  for  the  descent. 

Fishes  must  maintain  their  equilibrium 
in  some  way,  since  the  back  is  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  body  and  tends  to  turn  them 
over.  The  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins 
increase  the  vertical  surface  of  the  body 
(Fig.  369)  and,  like  the  keel  of  a  boat, 
assist  the  animal  in  maintaining  an  upright 
jx)sition.  The  paired  lateral  fins  are  also 
organs  of  equilibration,  acting  as  balancers; 
if  both  pectoral  fins  are  removed,  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  fish  sinks  downward;  if  a 
p)ectoral  or  both  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
are  removed  from  one  side,  the  fish  turns 
to  illustrate  the  mode  in    toward  that  side;   and  if  all  four  lateral 

dina^^^fish^'L°i,^d  Tn  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^»  ^^^  ^^^  ^""^^  completely 
swimming.    (From  the    over  with  the  ventral  surface  upward. 

fo^yS^mSJ^'"       TJ-*  Skeleton.  -  The  exoskeleton  of  the 

perch  includes  scales  and  fin-rays.  The 
scales  develop  in  pouches  in  the  dermis.  They  are  arranged 
in  oblique  rows  and  overlap  like  the  shingles  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  thus  forming  an  eflScient  protective  covering.  The 
posterior  edge  of  each  scale  which  extends  out  from  under  the 
preceding  scale  is  toothed,  and  therefore  rough  to  the  touch. 
Scales  of  this  kind  are  called  ctenoid  scales  (Fig.  371,  ^4).    The 
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fin-rays  support  the  fins.  Those  of  the  first  dorsal  fin 
(Fig-  37^'  ^^■)i  and  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ana!  {A) 
and  ventral  fins  {B),  are  unjointed  and  unbranched  spines.  The 
caudal  iS)  and  pectoral  fins  {Br)  and  most  of  the  anal  and  ven- 
tral fins  are  supplied  with  Jointed,  and  usually  branched,  soft 
fin-rays. 

The  endoskelelon  (Fig.  372)  consists  principally  of  bones,  and 
includes  the  skull,  vertebral  column,  ribs,  pectoral  girdle,  and 


mi 


-  Scales.  A.  ctenaid,  B.  gaoaid.  C,  cydoid.  (From  the 
Cimbridge  Natural  Kistury^  A.  B,  afler  GQnther;  C,  afttr  Puker  and 
Haswell.) 

the  interspinal  bones  or  pterygiophores  (Fr)  which  aid  in  sup- 
porting the  unpaired  fins.  The  body  of  the  fish  is  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  suppwrted  by  the  surrounding  water;  consequently, 
the  bones  do  not  need  to  be  so  strong  as  those  of  laud  animals, 
like  birds  and  mammals,  which  must  support  the  entire  weight 
of  the  body. 

The  vertebra  {Fig.  372,  w)  are  simple  and  comparatively  uni- 
form in  structure.  They  are  called  amphiccetous  vertebra 
because  the  centrum  has  concave  anterior  and  posterior  faces. 
A  typical  vertebra  has  a  cylindrical  supporting  cetilrum,  a  neural 
arch  through  which  the  spinal  cord  extends,  a  neural  spine  (oD) 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  short  ventral  projections,  the 
parapophyses,  to  which  the  ribs  are  attached.  The  centrum 
of  one  vertebra  is  connected  with  those  of  the  preceding  and 
following  vertebric  by  ligaments.  The  spaces  between  the  centra 
contain  the  remains  of  the  notochord. 
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Ribs  (Fig.  37a,  R)  are  attached  by  ligaments  to  the  centra 
or  parapophyses  of  the  abdominal  verlebrE  and  serve  as  a  pro- 
tecting framework  for  the  body-cavity  and  its  contents.    There 
is  no  sternum.    Inlermmcular  bones  (G)  are  also  attached  to  m 
some  of  the  vertebrse.     In  the  caudal  region  hamal  arches  and  I 
kamal  spines  (uD)  extend  down  from  the  centrum,  and  the  1 
caudal  artery  and  caudal  vein  pass  through  these  arches.    Th6  | 


Fic.  371.  ^  Skeleton  (if  piTch.  A„  »nal  fin;  An,,  orbil;  B..  ventr»l  fini 
Bt,  pdvic  boaes;  Br.  pectonl  6d:  ft,  interspinous  bones:  Kd.  put!  of 
operculum;  D,  mnxilla:  oD,  neural  spines;  R.  ribs;  Ri..  isl  doru]  &a; 
Rt.,  second  dorsal  fin;  5.  caudal  fin;  Sch.  bones  of  shoulder  girdle;  ■,  man- 
dlble;  uD,  hrmal  spines;  i.  piemaxillB.      (Ftom  Schmeil.) 


extreme  posterior  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  is  modified  ] 
so  as  to  furnish  a  support  for  the  caudal  fin  (S). 

The  skull  of  the  perch  (Fig.  372)  consists  of  a  large  number  1 
of  parts,  some  of  bone,  others  of  cartilage.  .\s  in  Petromyzon, 
these  parts  may  be  grouped  into  the  cranium  and  the  visceral  \ 
skeleton.  The  cranium  is  originally  of  cartilage,  but  becomes  j 
Btrengthened  by  the  addition  of  membrane  bones,  which  ant  J 
dermal  ossifications.  The  cranium  protects  and  supports  the-j 
brain,  auditory  organs,  and  olfactory  sacs,  and  furnishes  orbits  | 
iAu)  for  the  eyes. 
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The  visceral  skdelon,  which  is  represented  in  Pelromyzon  by 
the  branchial  basket  (Fig.  354,  jo),  is,  in  the  perch,  composed  of 
seven  arches  more  or  less  modified.  The  first  or  mandibular 
arch,  (orms  the  jaws.  The  upper  jaw  consists  principally  of  two 
pairs  of  bones,  the  premaxillee  (Fig.  .372,  z)  and  the  maxilla  (0). 
The  premaxiUa;  bear  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  or  mandible  (a)  also 
bears  teeth.  The  second  or  kyoid  arch  is  modified  as  a  support 
for  the  gill-covers.  Arches  three  to  seven  support  the  gilts  and 
are  known  as  gUl-arches.  The  first  four  of  these  bear  spine-like 
ossifications,  the  gill-rakers,  which  act  as  a  sieve  to  intercept 
solid  particles,  and  keep  them  away  from  the  gills. 

The  appendicular  skeleton  is  represented  in  the  perch  by  a  pec- 
toral girdle  only  (Fig.  372,  Sch).  This  consists  of  a  number  of 
bones  which  lie  just  behind  the  head  on  either  side  and  furnish 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  that  move 
the  pectoral  fins.  The  fin-rays  of  the  pectoral  fin  articulate 
with  the  girdle  by  means  of  four  rod-like  bones,  the  pierygiophores 
or  radiais,  and  a  number  of  small  cartilages.  There  is  no  pelvic 
girdle.  The  ventral  fins  articulate  with  a  fiat  bone,  the 
basepierygium  (Fig.  372,  Be),  which  is  probably  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  interspinal  bones  (pterygiophores). 

The  Muscular  System.  —  The  principal  muscles  are  those 
used  in  locomotion,  in  respiration,  and  in  obtaining  food.  The 
movements  of  the  body  employed  in  swimming  are  produced 
by  four  longitudinal  bands  of  muscles,  one  heavy  band  on  either 
side  along  the  back  and  a  thinner  band  on  either  side  of  both 
trunk  and  tail.  These  are  arranged  in  zigzag  myotomes. 
Weaker  muscles  move  the  gill-arches,  operculum,  hyoid,  and 
jaws. 

The  Digestive  System.  —  The  aquatic  insects,  mollusks,  and 
small  fishes  that  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  perch 
are  captured  by  the  jaws  and  held  by  the  many  conical  teeth. 
Teeth  are  borne  on  the  mandibles  and  premaxillas,  and  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  They  are  not  used  to  masticate  the  food. 
A  rudimentary  tongue  projects  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
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cavity;  it  is  not  capable  of  independent  movement,  but  func- 
tions as  a  tactile  organ.  The  immlh  cavity  is  followed  by  the 
pharynx,  on  either  side  of  which  are  four  gUl-stUs.  Food  passes 
directly  to  the  stomach  through  a  short  (esophagus. 

Digestion  is  begun  in  the  stomach  by  the  fluids  secreted  bjr 
its  walls.  The  partially  digested  food  then  passes  through  the 
pyloric  valve  into  the  intesUne.  Three  short  tubes,  called  pyloric 
coca,  open  into  the  intestine  and  increase  its  secreting  surface. 
The  liver  lies  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body-cavity;  its  secretion, 
the  bile,  is  stored  in  the  gall-bladder  and  then  passed  into  the 
intestine  through  the  bile-duct.  About  the  intestine,  which 
cur\'es  slightly  in  the  body-cavity,  is  a  mass  oi  fat.  Undigested 
substances  pass  out  through  the  anus.  A  large  red  gland, 
spleen,  is  situated  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  intestine;  it  has 
duct. 

The  Circulatory  System.  —  The  blood  of  the  perch  contaii 
oval  nucleated  red  corpuscles  and  ameboid  white  corpuscle 
heart  lies  in  a  portion  of  the  coelom,  the  pericardium,  beneath  the 
pharynx.  Circulation  in  the  perch  is  similar  to  that  in  the  dog- 
fish shark  (Fig.  361).  Blood  is  carried  into  the  thin-walied 
auride  (au)  from  the  veins  through  the  sinus  venosus  (s.v). 
It  passes  into  the  muscular  ventricle  (v)  and  is  forced  by  rhyth- 
mical contractions  into  the  ventral  aorta  {v.ao)  and  thence  by 
a^erent  branchial  arteries  (a.br.a)  into  the  gills.  The  aerated 
blood  is  collected  by  the  e^erent  branchial  arteries  {e.br.a)  and 
conveyed  to  the  dorsal  aorta  (d.ao).  Various  parts  of  the  body 
are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  dorsal  aorta.  Oxygen  is  sup* 
plied  to  the  tissues  by  the  arterial  capillaries,  and  waste  sub- 
stances are  taken  up  by  the  venous  capillaries  and  transported 
to  the  excretory  organs.  Veins  carry  the  blood  back  to  the 
heart  Circulation  is  much  slower  in  fishes  than  it  is  in  the; 
higher  vertebrates. 

The  Respiratory  System.  —  The  perch  breathes  with  fouv- 
pairs  of  giUs  supported  by  the  first  four  gill-arches.     Each 
bears  a  double  row  of  branchial  filaments  (Fig.  373)  which 
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abundantly  supplied  with  capillaries.  The  afferent  branchial 
artery  (Fig.  37,;,  A';  Fig.  361,  a.br.a)  brings  the  blood  from 
the  heart  to  the  gill- filaments;  here  an  exchange  of  gases  takes 
place.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  with  which  the  blood  is  loaded 
passes  out  of  the  gill,  and  a  supply  of  oxygen  is  taken  in  from 
the  continuous  stream  of  water  which  enters  the  pharynx  through 
the  mouth  and  bathes  the  gills  on  its  way 
out  through  the  gill-slits. 

The  oxygenated  blood  is  collected  into 
the  efferent  branchial  artery  (Fig.  373,  j; 
Fig.  361,  e.br.a)  and  carried  about  the  body. 
The  gills  are  protected  from  external  injury  by 
the  gill  covering  or  operculum  (Fig.  372,  Kd) 
and  from  solid  particles  which  enter  the 
mouth  by  the  gill-rakers  (p.  437).  Because 
oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the  capillaries  of  the 
gill -filaments,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  fish. 
If  deprived  of  water  entirely,  respiration  is 
prevented,  and  the  fish  dies  of  suffocation. 

The  air-bladder  is  a  comparatively  large, 
thin-walled  sac  lying  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
body-cavity.  It  is  filled  with  gas  and  is  a  hi^n'^'hial"  'vessel- 
hydrostatic  organ  or  "float";  in  certain  3,  efiereni  bran- 
fishes  it  may  also  aid  in  respiration.  The  s^hieilT^'  ^^""" 
gas  contained  in  it  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  and  is  derived  from  the  blood-vessels  in  its  walls. 
The  air-bladder  decreases  the  specific  gravity,  making  the  body 
of  the  fish  equal  in  weight  to  the  amount  of  water  it  displaces. 
The  fish,  therefore,  is  able  to  maintain  a  stationary  position 
without  muscular  effort.  The  amount  of  gas  within  the  air- 
bladder  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  water, 
and  in  some  way  is  regulated  by  the  fish  according  to  the  depth. 
If  a  fish  is  brought  to  the  surface  from  a  great  depth,  the  air- 
bladder,  which  was  under  considerable  pressure,  is  suddenly 
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relieved,  and  therefore  expands,  often  forcing  the  gullet  out  of 
the  mouth. 

The  Excretory  System.  ^  The  kidneys  lie  just  beneath  the 
backbone  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  extract  urea  and 
other  waste  products  from  the  blood.  Two  thin  tubes,  the  ure- 
lers,  carry  the  excretory  matter  into  a  urinary  bladder,  where  it 
is  stored  for  a  time  and  then  e.-ipelled  through  the  urinogemtai 
opening  just  posterior  to  the  anus. 

The  Nervous  System.  —  The  brain  of  the  perch  is  more  highly 
developed  than  that  of  Petromyzon  or  Squalus.  The  four  chief 
divisions  are  well  marked,  —  the  cerebrum,  optic  lobes,  cere- 
bellum, and  medulla  oblongata.  The  brain  gives  off  craniat 
nerves  to  the  sense-organs  and  other  parts  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  body.  The  spinal  cord  lies  above  the  centra  of  the  verte- 
bral column  and  passes  through  the  neural  arches  of  the  vertebrse. 
Spinal  nerves  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Sense-organs.  —  The  principal  organs  of  sense  are  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  olfactory  sacs.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
is  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste,  but  this  sense  is  not  well  developed. 
The  integument,  especially  that  of  the  lips,  serves  as  an  oi^n 
of  touch.  Lateral  tine  organs  are  also  present,  but  their  function 
is  not  certain. 

The  two  olfactory  sacs  lie  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  and 
open  by  a  pair  of  apertures  in  front  of  each  eye.  They  are  not 
connected  with  the  mouth  cavity,  and  take  no  part  in  respiration. 
The  inner  surface  is  thrown  up  into  folds  which  are  covered  with 
sense-cells.  Water  flows  in  and  out  through  the  external  open- 
ings. 

The  ear  consists  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  only.  As  in 
Petromyzon  and  Sgualus,  the  soimd  waves  are  transmitted  by  the 
bones  of  the  skull  to  the  fluid  within  the  labyrinth.  Three  semi- 
circular canals  (Fig.  350,  ca,  ce,  cp)  are  present,  and  the  sac- 
cultis  (s)  contains  concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  called  ear- 
stones  or  statoliths.  The  ear  is  both  an  organ  of  hearing  and  an 
organ  of  equihbrium. 
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The  eye  of  the  perch  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  of 
terrestrial  vertebrates.  The  eyelids  are  usually  absent  in  fishes, 
since  the  water  keeps  the  eyeball  moist  and  free  from  foreign 
objects.  The  cornea  is  flattened  and  of  about  the  same 
refractive  power  as  the  water.  The  lens  is  almost  spherical. 
The  pupil  is  usually  larger  than  that  of  other  vertebrates  and 
allows  the  entrance  of  more  light  rays;  this  is  necessary, 
since  semi-darkness  prevails  at  moderate  depths.  When 
at  rest  the  eye  focuses  at  about  fifteen  inches.  To  focus 
on  distant  objects  the  lens  is  moved  back.  Fishes  cannot  see 
in  air. 

The  Reproductive  System.  —  The  sexes  are  separate.  The 
ovaries  or  testes  lie  in  the  body-cavity.  The  germ-cells  pass 
through  the  reproductive  ducts  and  out  of  the  urinogenital 
opening.  Perch  migrate  in  the  spring  from  the  deep  waters 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  where  they  spend  the  winter,  to  the 
shallow  waters  near  shore.  The  female  lays  about  a  hundred 
thousand  eggs  in  a  long  ribbon-like  mass.  The  male  fertilizes 
the  eggs  by  depositing  spermatozoa  (milt)  over  them.  Very 
few  of  the  eggs  develop  because  of  the  numerous  animals, 
such  as  other  fishes  and  aquatic  birds,  which  feed  upon 
them. 

Development.  —  The  young  perch  hatches  from  the  egg  in 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  The  egg  passes  through  stages  similar  to  those  shown 
in  Figure  374.  A  large  part  of  the  egg  consists  of  yolk.  A  pro- 
toplasmic accumulation  which  forms  a  slight  projection  at  one 
end  is  called  the  germinal  disc.  The  fusion  nucleus,  resulting 
from  the  imion  of  the  egg  nucleus  and  the  nucleus  brought  into 
the  egg  by  the  spermatozoon,  soon  divides,  and  two  cells  are 
formed.  Cleavage  of  the  germinal  disc  continues  (Fig.  374, 
A ,  B)  and  the  blastoderm  {hi)  produced  gradually  grows  around 
the  yolk  (C-G),  The  embryo  (E,  emb)  appears  as  a  thickening 
of  the  edge  of  the  blastoderm.  This  grows  in  size  (F,  emb,  G) 
at  the  expense  of  the  yolk.    After  a  time  the  head  and  tail  be- 
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come  free  from  the  yolk,  and  the  young  fish  breaks  out  of  the 

egg  mcmbranea  (/).     The  young  fish  Ih 

es  at  first  upon  the  yolk 

A                               B 

in  the  yolk-sac  (/,y.j), 

but    is   soon   able   to 
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obtain  food  from  the 
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water.     This    consists 
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of  small   crustaceans; 
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insects  are  added  after 
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a  time,  and  still  later 

/^k       /^k 

larger     crustaceans, 
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mollusks,    and    small 
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fishes. 
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Economic       Impor- 
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tance.  —  The  perch  is 
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perhaps  the  best  pan- 
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fish  among  American 
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fresh-water  fishes.     In 

many    localities    it   is 
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taken  largely  for  mar- 
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ket.     It  is  not  a  good 
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game-fish,  but  has  one 
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advantage  —  it  is  easy 

1               ^J. 

to   catch.     The   perch 

has    been    introduced 

successfully    into    sev- 
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eral    small    lakes    in 
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Washington,     Oregon, 

^^^^ys 

and  California.    It  can 

Fic.  3T4. -Nine  «agM  in  ihc  .levelopmenl 

be    artificially    propa- 

of a  fisb  {Salmn  farh).     A-H,  liefore  hslchiug; 

gated,  but  other  fishes. 

,mb.  embryo:   f.  thickened  edge  al  blasloderm; 

such  as  whitefish,  lake 

y.s.    yoUi-a»c.       (From     Parker    ind     Ha*well; 
A-G,  after  Henneguy.) 

trout,  and   pike-perch 

are  of  commercial  ira- 

portance  and  are,  therefore,  preferred  for  propagativc  purposes 

to  the  yellow  perch. 

^ 
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The  classification  of  fishes  is  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
since  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  determine  the  relationships  of 
many  of  the  groups.  That  adopted  in  this  book  is  a  simplified 
arrangement  of  the  classifications  used  in  some  of  the  recent 
publications.  S)monyms  are  placed  in  parentheses  after  some 
of  the  names.  There  are  about  twelve  thousand  species  of 
fishes  known  from  the  entire  world.  Of  these  Jordan  and 
Evermann  in  their  large  four-volume  work  on  the  Fishes  of 
North  and  Middle  America  have  described  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  families  and  thirty-three  hundred  species 
from  the  waters  of  North  America  north  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

Besides  the  living  fishes  there  are  a  great  many  species  known 
only  as  fossils;  in  fact,  a  number  of  orders,  suborders,  and  fam- 
ilies contain  nothing  but  fossil  forms.  These  will  be  considered 
later  (p.  474). 

Subclass  I.    Telbostomi.    The  True  Fishes. 
Order  i.     Crossopterygii.    The  Polypteridae. 
Order  2.     Chondrostei.    The  Paddle-fishes  and  Sturgeons. 
Family  Polyodontidje.    The  Paddle-fishes. 
Family  Acipenseridje.    The  Sturgeons. 
Order  3.     Holostei.    The  Garpikes  and  Bowfins. 
Family  Amudje.    The  Bowfins. 
Family  Lepisosteidje.    The  Garpikes. 
Order  4.     Teleostei.    The  Bony  Fishes. 
Suborder  i.     Cypriniformes  (Ostariophysi).    The  Carp, 
Minnows,  Suckers,  and  Catfishes. 
Family  CvPRiNiDiE.    The  Carp,  Minnows,  and  Suckers. 
Subfamily  Catostomin^.     The  Suckers. 
Subfamily  CvPRiNiNiE.     The  Carp  and  Minnows. 
Family  SiLURiDiB.    The  Catfishes. 
Suborder  2.      Clupeiformes     (Isospondyli,     Malacop- 
terygh).    The  Herrings,  Trouts,  Salmons,  etc. 
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Family  EiopiDiE.    The  Tarpons. 

Family  Clupeid^.    The  Herrings. 

Family  Salmonid^.    The  Whitefishes,  Ttouts,  and  Salm« 
ons. 
Suborder  3.    Esociformes  (Haplomi).    The  Pikes,  Cave- 
fishes,  and  Fl3dng-fishes. 

Family  EsociDiE.    The  Pikes. 

Family  Amblyopsid^.    The  Cave-fishes. 

Family  Exoc(etidj£.    The  Fl)dng-fishes. 
Suborder  4.    Anguilliformes  ( Apodes)  .    The  Eels. 

Family  Anguillid^.    The  True  Eels. 

Family  Leptocephalid^.    The  Conger  Eels. 
Suborder    5.    Symbranchiformes    (SYMBRANcnn).    The 

Symbranchidj£  and  AMPHiPNOiDje. 
Suborder   6.    Gasterosteiformes    (Catosteomi,    Hemi- 
BRANCHU,  LoPHOBRANCHn) .    The  Sticklebacks,  Pipe- 
fishes, and  Sea-horses. 

Family  Gasterosteidje.    The  Sticklebacks. 

Family    SvNGNATHiDiE.      The    Pipe-fishes    and     Sea- 
horses. 
Suborder    7.    Notacanthiformes    (Heteroio).    Mostly 

Deep-sea  Fishes. 
Suborder  8.    Mugiliformes  (Percesoces).    The  Silver- 
sides  and  Mullets. 
Suborder  9.    AcANXHOPTERYGn.    The  Spiny-rayed  Fishes. 

Family  Serranidje.    The  Sea-basses. 

Family  Diodontidje.    The  Porcupine  Fishes. 

Family  PERCiDiE.    The  Perches. 

Family  CENXRARCHiDiE.    The  Sunfishes  and  Basses. 

Family  Echeneidid^.    The  Remoras. 

Family  LoPHnD^.    The  Anglers. 

Family  ScoBfBRiDiE.    The  Mackerels. 

Family  Xiphiidje.    The  Swordfishes. 

Family  Pleuronectidje.    The  Flounders. 

Family  GADiDiE.    The  Codfishes. 
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Subclass  n.    Dipnoi.    The  Lung-fishes. 

Family  Ceratodontid^.    The  Australian  Lung-fishes. 
Family  Lepidosirenid^.    The    South    American    and 
African  Lung-fishes. 

3.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Fishes  in  General 

External  Features.  —  Form  of  the  Body.  —  The  body  of 
the  majority  of  fishes  is  spindle-shaped  and  laterally  com- 
pressed, as  in  the  perch  —  a  form  that  oflFers  slight  resistance  to 
progress  through  the  water  (Fig.  369).  Variations  in  form  are 
correlated  with  the  habits  of  the  fish.  For  example,  the  flat- 
fishes, or  flounders,  have  thin  bodies  and  are  adapted  for  life  on 
the  sea  bottom;  they  are  laterally  compressed  and  swim  on  one 
side  or  the  other;  the  eels  have  a  long  cylindrical  body  which 
enables  them  to  enter  holes  and  crevices;  and  the  globe-fishes 
when  disturbed  inflate  themselves  with  air,  becoming  almost 
spherical,  in  which  condition  they  float  in  the  water.  The  shape 
of  the  head  differs  considerably  among  the  fishes;  in  the  angler- 
fish  it  is  enormous  ;  in  the  garpike  it  is  long  and  pointed;  and 
that  of  the  paddle-fish  extends  forwards  as  a  thin  paddle-like 
structure.  Many  fishes,  like  the  sea-horse  (Fig.  398)  and  some 
deep-sea  species,  are  so  curiously  shaped  as  to  show  little  resem- 
blance to  our  common  fishes. 

Fms  and  Tail.  —  Fins  arise  in  the  embryo  as  median  and 
lateral  folds  of  the  integument  (Fig.  375,  A)  which  are  at  first 
continuous.  Later,  parts  of  the  folds  disappear  and  the  isolated 
dorsal,  caudal,  anal,  ventral,  and  pectoral  fins  persist  (Fig.  375, 
B).  There  is  a  theory  that  the  paired  fins  arise  from  gill-arches, 
but  this  method  of  origin  seems  less  probable  than  that  just 
described. 

The  ventral  fins  of  fishes  vary  considerably  in  position,  prob- 
bly  because  their  skeletal  parts  are  held  only  by  muscles.  In 
he  perch  (Fig.  368)  they  are  situated  beneath  the  pectoral  fins 

id  are  said  to  be  ventral ;  in  the  fresh- water  dogfish  (Fig.  384) 

ey  are  just  in  front  of  the  anus  and  are  called  abdominal;  and 
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in  certain  other  sp)ecies  they  are  in  the  throat  region  and  are 
said  to  be  jugular  in  position.     In  most  fishes  the  fins  are  sup- 


">,  375-  —  DUgram  showiiiR  A.  the  undiflcrcnliftleci  condillon  of  [he  paired  '' 
and  unpiired  Tiaa  in  the  embryo,  aad  B,  the  manner  in  nhich  tbe  pcrmaDent 
liiis  are  Conned  from  the  continuoui  folds.     AF,  anal  fin;  An,  anua;  BP.  pelvic 
fin:    BtF,    pectoral   fin;    D.  dorsal  fin-fold;    FP,  dorsal  fin;    RP,  dorsal   fin: 
SP,  tafl-fin;  5.  S,  lateral  folds  which  unite  at  S'  la  form  ventral  fold. 
WiedoTBham.) 


ported,  as  in  the  perch,  by  cartilaginous  rods  and  bony  Hpinea;' 
this  type  of  appendage  is  calied  an  icklhyopterygium.  In  a  few 
fishes  {e.g.  Polyplerus,  Fig.  380)  the  pectoral  fins  have  a  median 
axis,  which  may  be  jointed, 
and  bears  rays  about  the 
edge ;  this  is  termed  an 
arckipierygium  (Fig.  376). 
The  fingered  appendage 
(chciropierygium)  nf  higher 
vertebrates  may  have  arisen 
from  the  latter  tyjw. 

The  shape  of  the  caudal 
fin  and  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  tail  differs  in 
tlie  main  groups  of  ^shes, 
and    is    therefore    o[    im- 


i 


FlO.  370,  —  .\rchi|ilcry 
of    a    lung-gsh,    Heaieratinlui. 
D,  dermal;    K.  radial.     (From  I 
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portance  in  dassificatioD.  The  most  primitive  condition  is 
exhibited  by  very  few  if  any  living  fishes,  except  in  the  embryo 
or  early  larval  stages.  It  is  termed  proiocercai  or  dipkycercal, 
and  is  symmetrical  both  ejcternally  and  in  internal  structure 
(Fig.  377,  A).  The  second  tyj)e,  or  heterocercal  tail,  is  not 
symmetrical,  and  the  vertebral  column  extends  into  the  dorsal 
lobe;  this  condition  exists  in  the  sturgeons  (Fig.  382)  and  many 
others.  The  stroke  of  the  asymmetrical  heterocercal  tail  forces 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  downward.  This  type  is  therefore 
of  advantage  to  and  characteristic  of  those  fishes  that  have  a 


Tic.  377. —  Two  types  of  caudal  fins.  A,  diphytcrcal  (Folypltrut). 
B,  homocercal.  D,  dermal  iin  suppocLs;  JV,  □olochoid ;  S,  radials; 
R+N,  neuial  Bidoes.     (From  Dean;    A,  after  Agas^;    B,  alter  Kydcr.) 


ventrally  situated  mouth  and  feed  on  the  bottom.     The  third 

type,  or  homocercal  tail,  is  externally  symmetrical  but  internally 
unsymmetrical  (Fig.  ,177,  B).  The  stroke  of  the  homocercal  tail 
forces  the  fish  straight  forward.  It  is  characteristic  of  fishes 
with  a  terminal  mouth  and  is  the  type  possessed  by  most  bony 
fishes. 

Fins  are  normally  used  in  locomotion  through  the  water,  but 
may  be  modified  for  other  purposes.  For  example,  the  pectoral 
fins  of  the  flying  fishes  (Fig.  394)  are  used  somewhat  like  the 
wings  of  an  aeroplane  to  sustain  the  fish  in  the  air  during  its 
leap  from  the  water;  the  pectoral  fins  of  the  African  goby  serve 
the  purpose  of  feet,  enabling  the  fish  to  move  about  on  the  ground 
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in  search  of  food;  and  the  first  dorsal  fin  of  the  sucker-fish, 
Remora  (Fig.  400),  forms  a  sucker  for  the  attachment  of  its 
I  shark  or  turtle. 
Scales.  —  The  scales  of  fishes  form  a  protectinf!  exoskeleton. 
They  are  of  three  principal  types:  (i)  ganoid,  (2)  cycloid,  and 
(3)  ctenoid.  Ganoid  scales  are  usually  rhombic  in  shape  {Fig. 
371,  B).  They  have  a  superficial  covering  of  dentine  called 
ganoin.  Ganoid  scales  occur  in  most  of  the  Chondkostei  and 
HoLOSTEi,  and  these  are  often  called  ganoid  fishes.  Cycloid 
and  ctenoid  scales  are  arranged  in  overlapping  rows  as  described 
[or  the  perch  (p.  434).  CydoitI  scales  (Fig.  371,  C)  are  nearly 
circular  with  concentric  rings  about  a  central  point.  Ctenoid 
scales  (Fig.  371,  A)  are  similar  to  cycloid  scales,  but  the  part 
which  extends  out  from  under  the  neighboring  scales  bears  small 
spines.  In  many  fishes 
the  scales  develop  into 
large  protective  spines, 
or  may  fuse  to  form 
bony  plates. 

Color.  —  The  general 
impression  is  that  fishes 
are  not  brightly  colored, 
but  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially in  tropical  waters, 
are  exceedingly  brilliant. 
Fio.  378,  —  Chromatophorea  In  skin   of   The   Colors   are   due   to 

upper  ^do  of  fl  freshly  killed  flounder,  PkBrn-  pigments  within  Spedal 
utiles  fifius.      Black   bodies  rcprewnt   black     "^ "  "^ 

chromatophorea;  gray  bodies,  yellow;  small  dermal  cells,  called  chro- 
Braypl«c|.,iridocytw  (FrorntheCarnbridBe  „,atophoreS.  Or  tO  reflec- 
Nnlural  History,  alter  CiuuuDgham  and  Mac-  ' 

Munn.)  tion  and  iridescence  re- 

sulting from  the  physical 
structure  of  the  scales  which  contain  crystals  of  guanin  (irido- 
cytes.  Fig.  378).  The  pigments  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  or 
black,  but  other  colors  may  be  produced  by  a  combination  of 
chromatophores;  for  example,  yellow  and  black  when  blended 
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give  brown.  Usually  the  colors  are  arranged  in  a  definite 
pattern  consisting  of  transverse  or  longitudinal  stripes,  and 
spots  of  various  sizes.  Coral-reef  fishes  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  brilliant  colors,  and  many  fresh-water  fishes  of  the 
temperate  zone  exhibit  bright  hues  distributed  so  as  to  form 
striking  and  intricate  patterns  (e.g.  the  rainbow  darter). 

The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  chromatophores  of 
certain  fishes  result  in  changes  in  coloration.  These  changes 
"  are  due  to  incident  light  reflected  from  surroimding  surfaces, 
acting  through  the  visual  organs  and  the  nervous  system  on  the 
differently  colored  chromatophores."  (Bridge.)  The  changes 
are  therefore  dependent  upon  the  color  of  the  fish's  environment, 
and  are  often  such  as  to  conceal  the  animal,  being  consequently 
protective.  The  change  is  slow  in  many  fishes,  but  may  be 
quite  rapid,  as  in  the  floimder.  Male  fishes  are  often  more 
brightly  colored  than  the  females,  especially  during  spawning 
activities. 

The  Skeleton.  —  The  skeleton  differs  among  the  fishes  chiefly 
in  the  relative  amount  of  bone  and  cartilage.  Both  the  Teleo- 
STOMi  and  Dipnoi  possess  skeletons  which  consist  to  a  great'^j 
or  less  extent  of  bones  preformed  in  cartilage,  and  membrane 
bones  which  are  developed  as  dermal  ossifications.  The  ver- 
tebree  are  usually  amphicoelous,  as  in  the  perch,  and  bear  neural 
arches;  some  of  them  in  the  trunk  region  bear  ribs;  others  in 
the  tail  bear  haemal  arches.    There  is  no  sternum. 

The  cranium  is  independent  of  the  visceral  arches.  It  is 
complicated  in  the  teleosts  by  the  addition  of  numerous  mem- 
brane bones.  The  visceral  skeleton  consists  of  seven  arches;  five 
of  them  are  usually  gill-arches.  The  lower  jaw  articulates  with 
the  upp)er  jaw  and  not  directly  with  the  cranium.  The  bones 
contained  in  the  gill-cover  or  operculum  develop  from  the  hyoid 
arch. 

The  Digestive  System.  —  The  food  of  our  common  fishes 
consists  of  vegetation,  insect  larvae,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and 
other  smaller  fishes.     Some  fishes  are  voraciously  carnivorous, 
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iiul.  Uke  the  shsrks,  atUck  unimals  larger  than  themselves; 
othirn  »»  hfrbivoruus  to  a  considerable  extent,  feeding  on 
MKiw«r>tl»  wkI  other  vegetation;  and  still  others  act  as  scavengers 
iir  Hwallow  tuud  iron)  which  Inith  li\ing  and  dead  organisms  are 
ittiUlnnl. 

l-1*h(^  «iT  ultimately  dei>endent  upon  microscopic  organisms, 
««  U  llluctnmxl  l>y  the  following  e.\ainple  :  — 

"  On  (he  riHiniing  of  July  23  there  was  taken  a  large  specimen 
(miuetengue)  whose  stomach  contained  an  adult  herring.  In 
tile  ntvunach  of  the  herring  were  found  two  young  scup  (besides 
iimiiy  unuitl  austacea),  and  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  scup 
were  fituiid  o>i>epods,  while  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  these  last, 
onr  cuuld  identify  one  or  two  of  the  diatoms  (unicellular  plants) 
and  an  infusorian  test  among  the  mass  of  triturated  material 
which  formed  its  food."     (Peck.) 

Most  lishes  possess  kelh  on  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth,  or 
gill-arches.  These  are  used  principally  for  holding  food,  but 
In  some  cases  for  mastication.  The  most  primitive  type  of 
liRilh  is  a  simple  pointed  cone.  Some  fishes  have  front  teeth 
lur  lupluring  prey  and  back  teeth  for  crushing;  and  in  others 
ihr  teeth  are  all  modified  for  crushing.  Teeth  that  are  lost  or 
worn  away  are  generally  replaced. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  usually  similar  to  that  of  the  perch, 
Gaiitrir  glands  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  secrete  digestive 
juires.  The  intestine  often  jmssesses  blind  pouches,  the  pyloric 
I'flCfa,  which  increase  the  secretory  surface. 

The  Circulatory  System.  —  Circulation  in  fishes  is  essentially 
like  that  already  described  (Fig.  361).  Lymph  spaces  and  lymph 
capillaries  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  they  collect 
IiIimkI  plasma  from  the  tissues  and  transport  it  to  the  veins. 

The  body  of  the  fish  contains  several  ductless  glands  which 
may  lie  considered  under  the  circulatory  system.  The  functions 
iif  these  glands  are  not  well  known.  The  extirpation  of  them 
results  in  serious  disturbances,  and,  in  some  cases,  death.  They 
•ecrete  substances  (internal  secretions)  directly  into  the  blood 
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or  lymph.  The  thyroid  is  honiologous  to  the  endostyle  of  tuni- 
cates  (p.  3gi)  and  Amphioxus  (p  3q6).  It  lies  in  the  branchial 
region  and  is  paired.  The  thymus  is  situated  dorsally  in  the 
branchial  region.  The  i(>ken  is  a  large  gland  usually  lying  near 
the  stomach ,  colorless  blood  corpuscles  are  formed  in  it ,  and  old 
red  corpuscles  arc  destroyed  by  it.  The  suprarenal  bodies  are 
situated  close  to  the  kidneys. 

The  Respiratory  System.  —  Respiration  takes  place  in  the 
gills,  and,  in  the  Dipnoi  and  some  leteosts,  also  to  some  extent 


Fio  315  —  Dianiam  lUuslfaling  the  mechinism  o(  re»piralion  in  tclenoi 
A.  phase  ol  iDSinralioD  B.  phise  a[  eiinratian  (Fnim  WiviJcrshcim.  allcr 
Dihlgren.) 


in  the  air-bladder  During  respiration  in  teleosts  the  walls  of  the 
mouth  act  like  a  pump  (Fig  379)  In  inspiration  (A)  the  oral 
cavity  (cavoris)  is  enlarged  by  the  raising  of  the  opercular 
apparatus,  and  water  is  therefore  drawn  into  it  through  the 
mouth.     Folds   of   mucous    membrane    (branchiostegal    mem- 
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branes)  prevent  water  from  entering  through  the  opercular 
aperture.  Expiration  {B)  results  from  the  contraction  of  the 
q>ercular  apparatus;  the  branchiostegal  membrane  is  opened 
and  water  passes  out  through  the  gill-slits.  The  exit  of  water 
by  way  of  the  mouth  is  prevented  by  valves  of  mucous  mem- 
brane (maxillary  and  mandibular  valves). 


General  Account  of   Some  of  the   Principal  Group? 

OF  Fishes 
Subclass  I.    Tbleostohl  —  To  the  Teleostomi  belong  the 
majority  of  fishes.     The  four  orders  of  living  forms  are  unequal 
in  number  of  species,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  Teleostei. 

Order  i.   Cross opterygU.  —  Most    of    the    Crossopterygii 
are  extinct,  and  the  order  contains  only  one  family  and  two 


Hiatocy.) 


genera  of  hving  forms.  One  species,  Polypterus  senegalus  (Fig. 
380),  lives  in  the  Nile.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  morphologists 
because  it  presents  many  str-:c-:-:ial  features  characteristic  of 
ancient  crossopterygians. 

Order  2.  Cbondrostei. — This  order  contains  the  ;,turgeons 
and  paddle- fishes.  These  have  a  skeleton  largely  of  cartilage, 
a  heterocercal  tail,  ganoid  scales  (Fig.  371,  B),  and  abdominal 
pelvir  fins. 

The  family  Polyodontid*  contains  two  species  of  paddle- 
fishes,  Polyodon  spalkula  (Fig,  381)  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  Psephurus  gladius  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  in  China.  Poly- 
odon reaches  a  length  of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  but  the  specimens  usually  taken  weigh  no 
more  than  fifty  pounds.  Its  large,  paddle-shaped  snout  is  re- 
garded as  a  sense-organ,  and  its  use  is  still  unknown.    The 
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food  of  Polyodon  consists  largely  of  minute  plajits  and  ani- 
mals, of  which  enormous  numbers  are  devoured.     The  paddle- 


I 


fig&  is  good  to  eat,  but  its  roe,  from  which  caviar  is  made,  is  more 
valuable  than  its  flesh. 

The  family  Acipenserid-e  contains  two  genera  of  sturgeons, 
Acipenser  and  Scaphirkynckus.  They  inhabit  the  seas,  lakes, 
and  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Sturgeons  possess  a 
cephalic  prolongation  or  rostrum  which  bears  on  its  ventral 
surface  a  number  of  tactile  filaments  called  barbels.  The 
scales  form  five  longitudinal  rows  of  bony  scutes  between  which 
are  smaller  ossifications.    The  mouth  lacks  teeth.     The  common 
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sturgeon,  Acipenser  slurio  (Fig.  3S2),  lives  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  ascends  the  rivers  of  northern  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Acipenser  ruMcundus  is  the  sturgeon  of  the  rivers  and 
Jakesof  the  middle  west.    It  feeds  on  the  bottom,  using  its  snout 


I 
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for  Stirring  up  the  mud  and  its  barbels  for  locating  snails,  cray< 
fishes,  and  insect  larvE.  Sturgeon  flesh  is  a  valued  article  of 
food,  the  eggs  are  made  into  caviar,  and  the  air-bladders  furnish 
isinglass. 

Order  3.  Holostei.  —  Most  of  the  Holostei  are  extinct; 
only  two  of  the  eight  families  have  living  representatives, 
namely  the  Lkpisostkid*  or  garpikes,  and  the  Amudm  or  bow- 
fins.  These  fishes  are  called  bony  ganoids,  since  the  skeleton 
is  bony  and  the  scales  are  often  ganoid.  In  some  the  scales  are 
cycloid  (Fig.  371).  The  tail  is  diphycercal  or  homocercal,  with 
a  tendency  toward  the  heterocercal  type,  and  the  ventral  fins 


Fio.  3S3.  —  The  allisaliir-iiar.  Uphfslr.us  Irislaclins.     (From  Jordan    ^H 
and  f:v«m«lm.)  H 

are  abdominal.  The  livuig  si>edes  of  garpikes  and  bowfins  are 
known  only  from  America. 

The  garpikes  belong  to  the  genus  Lcpisostfus.  There  are 
three  common  species,  the  long-nosed  garpike,  the  short-nosed 
gar,  and  the  alligator  gar  (Fig.  3S3).  The  long-nosed  gar,  Lef)i- 
sosleus  osseus,  is  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United 
States.  It  U  about  four  feet  long.  The  body  is  slender  with  an 
extended  beak,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the  nostrils.  Its  heavy 
ganoid  scales  effectively  protect  it  from  every  other  living  crea- 
ture in  the  water.  Garpikes  are  voracious,  devouring  minnows, 
young  fish,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  and  where  they  occur  in 
large  numbers  are  very  harmful  to  the  fishing  industry. 

Amia  (Amiatus)  calm,  the  mudfish,  fresh-water  dugfish,  or 
bowfin  (Fig.  384I,  is  the  only  existmg  representative  of  the  family 
Amud.*.   It  inhabits  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
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and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  The  body  is  about  a  foot  and  one 
half  long,  is  dark  olive  in  color,  and  bears,  in  the  male,  a  black  spot 
at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  It  is  very  voracious,  feeding  on  fish, 
crayfishes,  moUusks,  and  other  aquatic  animals.  The  breeding 
season  is  in  April,  May,  or  June,  according  to  the  latitude.  The 
male  clears  a  Dpace  in  the  vegetation  of  a  quiet  inlet  in  which 
the  eggs  are  laid,  and  then  guards  the  nest  (Fig.  384)  during 


Fio.  3S4.  - 

the  hatching  penod  of  from  eight  to  ten  days  and  while  the 
young  remam  m  the  nest  —  about  nme  davs  more  The  male 
accompanies  the  young  \hen  they  leave  the  nest  and  con- 
tinues to  guard  them  until  they  reach  a  length  of  about  four 
inches. 

Order  4  Teleostei  This  order  contams  the  majonty  of 
living  species  the  bonv  hshe  The  skeleton  is  extenavely 
ossifiedj  the  tail  is  u  ually  horn  cereal  (Fig  377  B)  and  the 
scales  are  cycloid  or  ctenoid  (Fig.  371).  Space  will  allow  a 
few  notes  on  only  about  one  eighth  of  the  families  of  fishes 
included  in  the  order. 
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Family  i.   Cyprinid*.  —The  Carp,  Minnows,  and  Suckers. 

Subfamily  Catostomin-e.  —  The  Suckers.  Most  of  the 
suckets  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America; 
two  of  the  seventy  or  more  species  occur  in  Asia.  Their  mouths 
are  usually  very  protractile  and  possess  fleshy  lips.  They  feed 
on  the  bottom,  eating  vegetation,  worms,  insect  larvie,  and  other 
soft-bodied  animals.  In  the  spring  suckers  swim  upstream 
to  spawn.  The  sucker  is  barely  edible,  but  is  nevertheless  an 
important   commercial    fish.     The   common    or    white   sucker, 


Caloslomus  commersoni  (Fig.  385),  is  very  widely  distributed. 
This  subfamily  includes,  besides  the  suckers,  the  red-horses, 
buffaloes,  quillbacks,  and  fresh-water  mullets. 

Subfamily  Cyprinin*.  —  There  are  about  two  hundred 
genera  and  a  thousand  species  of  fishes  belonging  to  this  sub- 
family. About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  species  occur  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  mostly  small,  but  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  young  fish  on  that  account.  The  chubs,  hornyheads, 
fall-fish,  and  squaw  fish  are  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  German  carp  (Fig.  386)  was  introduced  into 
North  America  in  1872,  and  is  now  firmly  established  in  our 
waters.  It  will  live  in  muddy  ponds  and  streams,  is  prolific, 
^  grows  rapidly,  and  is  edible,  although  not  verj-  good.  Since  its 
^^tioduction  it  has  been  accused  of  driving  away  other  fishes,  of 
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making  clear  lakes  muddy,  of  eating  wild  celery  and  grasses  on 
which  ducks  feed,  and  of  devouring  the  eggs  of  other  fishes. 


Fio.  386.  —  The  carp,  Cyfri 


after  Seeley.) 


Lankester'a  TteatiK, 


Family  2.  Silcrid*.  —  The  Catfishes.  These  are  mostly 
fresh-water  fish,  about  thirty  species  of  which  are  known  from  the 
United  States.  The  body  of  the  catfish  is  naked;  the  head  bears 
eight  barbels;  and  there  is  a.  short,  fatty,  adipose  fin  back  of  the 


dorsal  fin.  The  bullhead  or  homed  pout,  Am^urus  nebtdosus, 
is  a  common  fish  in  the  ponds  and  streams  of  the  North  and 
East.    The  black  bullhead,  Ameiurus  melas  (Fig.  387),  is  found 
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chiefly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  bullhead  is  tenacious 
of  life  and  can  live  out  of  water  for  some  time.  The  blue  or 
Mississippi  calf[ih,-lctaturusfHrcaius,  is  a  valuable  food-fish. 
It  inhabits  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Gulf  States,  and  is  the  largest  member  of  the  family, 
sometimes  reaching  a  length  of  five  feet  and  attaining  a  weight 
of  over  one  hundred  pounds.  Another  large  specit-s  is  the  chan- 
nel or  spotted  catfish,  Jclalurus  [tunclalus.  It  occurs  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  Mississippi  Valley,  and  prefers  dear, 
flowing  water. 

Family  Elopid*. — The  Tarpons.     There  are  four  or  five 
species  of  tarpons  inhabiting  the  tropical  seas.     The  common 
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tarpon,  Tarpon  affantkus  (Fig.  388},  is  a  famous  game-6iih  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  is  called  the  "  sOver  Icing." 

Family  Cldpeid«.  —  The  Herrings.     The  members  of  this 
family  are  mostly  salt-water  forms.    They  are  not  game-fishea. 
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but  about  ten  species  are  of  commercial  value.  The  conipion 
herring,  Clupea  harengus  {Fig.  389),  is  "  the  most  important  of 
the  food-fishes  in  the  Atlantic."  (Jordan  and  Evermann.) 
Herring  swim  about  the  North  Atlantic  in  immense  shoals,  often 
covering  half  a  dozen  square  miles  and  containing  as  many  as 
three  billion  individuals.  On  the  New  England  coast  herring 
are  smoked,  salted,  pickled,  packed  as  sardines,  or  serve  as  bait 
for  cod- fishing. 

Family  Saluonir*.  —  The  Whitelishes,  Salmons,  and  Trouts. 
Many  of  our  most  important  food  and  game  fishes  belong  to  this 


Fio.  300.  —The  whitelish.  Car 


family,  such  as  the  mountain  trout,  rainbow-trout,  and  steel- 
head  trout  of  the  West,  the  lake-trout  and  common  whitefish  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  brook  trout  of  the  East,  the  Atlantic  salmon 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  the  quinnat  or  chinook 
salmon,  the  blueback  or  sockeye  salmon,  and  the  silver  or  coho 
salmon  of  the  Pacific.  These  fishes  are  easily  reared,  and 
millions  of  their  eggs  or  young  are  distributed  each  year  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  (see  Table  XV). 

The  common  whitefish,  Coreganus  ciupeiformis  {Fig.  390), 
occurs  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region.  During  the  winter 
it  prefers  deep  water,  but  in  the  spring  it  migrates  to  the  shallow 
water  to  secure  insect  larvK  which  become  abundant  at  that 
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'Ilae  br^Xik  or  ^xxrkled  trout.  SdJzdinus  foniinalis,  is  one  of 
our  m'/st  lieautif  ul  and  well-known  game-nshes.  It  prefers  dear, 
omA  htreams  ii-ith  a  swift  current  and  a  gravelly  bottom. 

The  nviuntain  or  cut-throat  trout.  Salmo  clarkii,  is  a  laige 
ikfjecieb  inhabiting  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Rocky  Moantain 
region.  The  rainlxiw-trout,  Salmo  irideus,  is  also  a  Western 
«f^:iei».  It  Ls  a  good  game-fish  and  takes  the  fly  readfly.  In 
weight  it  averages  about  two  or  three  pounds.  The  stedhead 
or  salnu>n  trout,  Salmo  gairdneri,  is  found  in  the  streams  along 
the  Pacific  coast  Like  the  salmon  it  migrates  upstream  to 
s|iawn.  Its  average  weight  is  about  eight  pounds.  Thousands 
of  steelhead  trout  are  taken  each  year  for  canning  purposes, 
esfiecially  in  the  Columbia  River.  They  are  also  considered 
excellent  game-fish* 
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The  chinoot  or  quiimat  salmon,  Oncorkynckus  Ischawytscha 
(Fig,  391),  is  the  most  important  commercial  fish  of  the  family. 
It  lives  m  the  sea  along  the  Pacific  coast  "  from  Monterey  Bay, 
California,  and  China,  north  to  Bering  Straits."  It  enters  the 
fresh- water  streams  to  spawn,  especially  the  Sacramento, 
Columbia,  and  Yukon  rivers.  The  ascent  takes  place  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  beginning  in  February  or  March  in  the 
Columbia  River.  The  salmon  do  not  feed  during  this  migra- 
tion, but  swim  at  first  slowly  and  then  more  rapidly  until  they 
reach  the  small,  clear,  mountain  streams  often  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from    the   sea.     Spawning  occurs  from  July  to 


December,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which 
apparently  must  be  below  54°  Fahr.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
upon  the  gravelly  bottoms  of  the  streams,  after  which  both 
males  and  females  die;  consequently  an  individual  spawns  only 
once  during  its  lifetime.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  seven  weeks, 
and  the  young  remain  on  the  spawning  ground  for  six  weeks. 
They  then  float  slowly  downstream  and  may  be  four  or  five 
inches  long  when  they  reach  the  sea.  The  adults  are  captured 
by  gill-nets  and  other  devices  as  they  ascend  the  rivers,  and  are 
considered  the  most  imfxjrtant  of  all  commercial  fishes.  The 
government  is  artificially  propagating  the  chinook  salmon, 
otherwise  its  numbers  would  soon  be  materially  decreased. 


f 
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Family  Esoctd*.  —  The   Pikes.     There  is  one  genus  with 
seven  spedes  of  pikes;  all  of  them  occur  in  North  America.    The 


Fig.  391.  —  The  pike,  Ejbi  lueiiu. 
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common  pike  or  pickerel,  Esox  lucius  {Fig.  392),  inhabits  "  all 
suitable  fresh  waters  of  northern  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia,"  It  is  extremely  voracious,  feeding  on  other  fishes,  frogs, 
aquatic  birds,  and  many  other  aquatic  animals.  The  pike  U  an 
excellent  game-fish,  but  its  flesh  is  not  very  good.  The  muskal- 
lunge,  Esox  masquinongy,  resembles  the  pike  in  form  and  habits. 
It  is  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  is  a  king  among  fresh- 
water game-fishes,  reaching  a  length  of  over  seven  feet  and  a 
weight  of  almost  a  hundred  pounds. 

Family   AMBLVoPSiDiE.  —  The   Cave-fishes.     There   are   six 
species  of  cave- fishes  known  from  the  subterranean  streams  of  the 


/^, 


cave  region  of  Indiana.   Kentucky,   and   Missouri.    They  are 
sniall  Ssh,  but  are  of  special  interest  because  the  eyes  of  some  of 
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them  are  rudimentary  and  covered  with  a  thick  skin.  Amblyop' 
sis  spelaus  (Fig.  393)  is  common  in  the  river  Styx  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave. 

Family  ExociZTlDiE.  — The  Flying-fishes  (Fig.  394.).     There 
are  about   sixty-five  species  in  this   family,  inhabiting  warm 


Fig.  3Q4.  —  A  flying 


seas.  Some  of  them  are  able  to  leave  the  water,  and,  rising  in  the 
air  a  few  feet,  "  fly  "  a  distance  of  from  a  few  rods  to  more  than 
an  eighth  of  a  mile.  It  seems  probable  that  the  pectoral  fins 
do  not  force  the  fish  forward,  but  simply  sustain  the  body  in  the 
air. 

Family  Anguilijd*.  ^ The  Eels.     The  tnir  r,I;  -lioiild  not 
be  confused  with  the  lamprey  eels  ut  thu  ( I.'--  1   ,  >  1^  ■  pimata 


Fig.  351. — The  common 


(p.  414}.     The  single  species  of  eel,  Anguilla  roslrata  (Fig.  395)1 
in  North  America  occurs  in  the  streams  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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It  is  long  and  slender,  and  its  scales  are  inconspicuous.    The 
duraal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  are  continuous.     The  eels  enter  the 
Ma  in  the  autumn  to  spawn,  after  which  they  die.     The  eggs  are 
deposited  on  mud-banks  usually  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,     lliai 
young  develop  in  the  sea  and  then  migrate  up  the  rivers. 
are  considered  by  many  a  good  article  of  food,  and  are  thereforftll 
of  commercial  value.  (■ 

Family    Gasterosteid-e.  —  The    Sticklebacks.     These    uV^ 
small  fishes  famous  for  tlieir  iicst-b  nil  ding  habits.     The  common 


I,  Gaslerosteus  bispinosus  (Fig.  396),  has  t 
A  preceding  the  dorsal  fin.    The  neat  is  built  of  stid 
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fastened  together  with  threads  secreted  by  a  gland  in  the  male: 
The  female  lays  eggs  in  the  nest;  the  male  then  enters  and 
fertilizes  them,  after  which  he  guards  them  from  intruders. 


Fig.  jyj.  —  T be  pipe- 1 


Family  Syngnathid^,  —  The  Pipe-fishes  and  Sea-horses. 
The  pipe-fishes  (Fig.  397)  are  extremely  thin,  with  a  tubular 
snout,  abbreviated  fins,  and  a  covering  of 
bony  armor.  Their  food  is  captured  by  in- 
serting the  snout  into  the  cavities  in  sponges 
and  corals,  and  by  picking  off  minute  ani- 
mals from  the  branches  of  seaweeds.  The 
sea-horses  (Fig.  398)  are  small  species  that 
do  not  look  much  like  fish,  the  head  remind- 
ing one  of  the  head  of  a  horse.  They 
swim  by  means  of  the  dorsal  fin,  hold- 
ing themselves  (n  a  vertical  position  as  in 
Figure  398.  They  cling  to  objects  with 
their  prehensile  tail.  The  eggs  are  carried 
in  a  brood  pouch  (mp)  of  the  male  until 
they  hatch. 

Family  Serranidj:.  —  The  Sea-basses. 
This  is  a  large  family  containing  over  four  ^''^nu'-" 6 "''b  "  biai 
hundred  sjjecies,  mostly  marine.  The  white  aperture;  m.p,  bcnod- 
lake  bass,  Rocais  chrysops,  is  a  fresh-water  cambridge'N'itutal 
^)ecies  of   the   Great  Lakes  region.    The    Uiatoty.) 


Fig.  jgB,  - 
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Striped  bass,  Roccus  Unealtis,  is  a  fine  game-fish  occurring  along  I 
the  coast  of  eastern  North  America.  It  has  also  been  success-  ] 
fully  introduced  along  the  coast  of  California.  The  jewfish  or  ! 
black  sea-bass,  Stereolepis  gigas,  is  the  giant  game-fish  of  the  I 
California  coast.  It  can  be  taken  with  a  sixteen-ounce  rod, 
and  there  are  many  records  of  specimens  captured  by  this  I 
method  weighing  over  three  hundred  pounds. 

Family    DiodontidjE.  —  The    Porcupine-fishes.     These   in-  1 
habitants  of  tropical  seas  are  covered  with  movable  spines. 


E  their  name.  They  live  on  the  bottom  among  seaweeds  | 
'  and  corals,  and  when  disturbed  inflate  their  bodies  by  swallow-  J 
ing  air  (Fig.  399).  They  then  float  belly  upward,  in  which  c 
dition  they  are  not  easily  injured  by  their  enemies. 
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Family  PEHCiDi:.  — The  Perches.  The  perch  family  contains 
a  large  number  of  small  fresh-water  fishes,  most  of  which  are  of 
little  economic  importance.  The  yellow  perch,  Perca  fiavescens, 
was  chosen  as  a  type  of  the  class  (pp.  432-442),  The  wall-eyed 
pike  or  pike-perch,  Stizostedion  vitteum,  is  anuther  well-known  and 
valuable  species.  It  is  common  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  isex- 
tensively  propagated  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  {see  Table  XV). 

Family  CENTR/UtCUiD*.  —  The  Basses,  Crappies,  and  Sun- 
fishes.  These  fishes  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
There  are  about  thirty  species,  most  of  which  are  good  game- 
fishes  and  also  excellent  for  the  table.  Some  of  the  most  com- 
mon species  are  the  crappie,  Pomoxis  annularis,  the  rock-bass, 
Amblopliles  rupestris,  the  bluegill,  Lepomis  pallidus,  the  com- 
mon sunfish  or  pumpkin-seed,  Eupomolis  gihbosus,  the  small- 
mouthed  black  bass,  Micro  pier  us  dolomicu,  and  the  large- 
mouthed  black  bass,  Microplerus  saltnouies.  The  small-mouthed 
black  bass  is  considered  "  inch  for  inch  and  pound  for  pound, 
the  gamest  fish  that  swims."  (Henshall.)  The  male  bass  in 
May  or  June  makes  a  nest  by  clearing  away  a  place  near  shore 
where  there  are  good-sized  stones.  Eggs  are  then  laid  and  fer- 
tilized, and  the  male  guards  them  during  the  hatching  period  of 
five  or  sLv  days.  The  male  continues  to  protect  the  young 
until  they  reach  a  length  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Black  bass 
are  successfully  propagated  in  artificial  ponds  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  (see  Table  XV). 

Family  EcHENEiDiD*:.  —  The  Remoras  (Fig.  400).  This 
family  contains  about  a  dozen  species  of  peculiar  fishes  that  live 
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In  (hi)ilcnl,  wami  »eas.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  modified  to  form 
tk  MtU'krt  !)>■  means  of  which  the  fish  attaches  itself  to  sharks, 
I  urtliw,  whalf»,  other  large  aquatic  animals,  and  floating  objects 
•Vifh  lu  U»l».  I'hcy  are  able  to  swim,  but  prefer  to  be  carried 
itlHiut  liy  olher  animals.  Their  food  consists  of  other  fish  and 
|in>lutbly  of  tht'  scraps  obtained  when  the  shark,  or  other  animal 
to  whU'h  the  individual  is  attached,  has  a  meal. 

l-'amily  Loi-iitiDAL  —  The  Anglers.     Living  on  the  botto 
i>l  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans  are  about  a  dozeov 


ipecies  of  extremely  large-mouthed  fishes   known  as  anglers. 

Lophitts  piscatorius,  the    fishing-frog  or  goose-fish  (Fig.  401), 
occius  on  the  coast  of  North  Amenca.     It  is  said  to  lie  on  ths  1 
bottom  with  its  mouth  open  and  to  use  its  long  first  dorsal  ray^.V 
which  is  inserted  on  the  snout,  as  a  bait  to  attract  other  f 
into  its  mouth  cavity.     It  reaches  a  length  of  over  three  feet  a; 
has  a  mouth  more  than  a  foot  wide. 

Family   Scombridj:.  —  The   Mackerels.     There   ar«   aboiAfl 
sixty  species  of  food-fishes  belonging  to  this  family,  fifteen  i, 
which  inhabit  the  salt  waters  of  North  America.    The  commoopl 
mackerel,  Scomber  scomhrus  (Fig.  40a),  occurs  in  the  Nort 
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Atlantic,  swimming  about  in  enormous  schools.  It  feeds  on 
small  aquatic  animals,  such  as  Crustacea,  and  furnishes  food 
for  other  fishes.  It  is  also  a  valuable  food-fish  for  man.  The 
Spanish  mackerel,  Scomberomorus  maculatus,  is  also  a  common 
food-fish  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  tuna,  Thunnus  thynnus, 
is  called  the  timny  or  horse-mackerel  on  our  eastern  coast,  but 
is  the  tuna  of  California.    They  are  eagerly  sought  with  hook 


and  line,  and  many  have  been  landed  by  this  means  that  weighed 
over  one  hundred  pounds. 

Family  XiPHno*:.  —  The  Swordfishes.  The  single  species, 
Xiphias  gladiits,  belonging  to  this  family  is  widely  distributed 
in  salt  waters.  It  reaches  a  maximum  weight  of  about  sl\  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  its  prolonged  upper  jaw  makes  it  a  formidable 
foe.  Sometimes  fishing  boats  are  pierced  and  sunk  by  the 
sword  of  large  individuals.  The  food  of  the  swordfish  consists 
of  squids,  mackerel,  menhaden,  and  other  fish,  and  it  in  turn  is 
a  valuable  article  of  food  for  man. 

Family  Pleuronectid*:.  — The  Flounders.  These  are  flat- 
fishes known  as  flounders,  halibuts,  soles,  plaice,  and  turbots. 
They  are  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  thus  adapted  for  life 
on  the  sea  bottom.  Frequently  they  are  colored  on  the  upper 
surface  so  as  to  resemble  the  sand  or  other  material  surrounding 
them.  The  young  flatfish  resembles  an  ordinary  fish  when  it 
hatches,  but  it  soon  begins  to  broaden  laterally  and  swim  on  its 
side,  while  the  eye  on  the  lower  side  moves  around  to  the  upper 
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ride.  The  commnn  halibut,  Hippoglossus  hippoglossus,  and  the 
winter  flounder,  Pseudoplmronedes  americanus  (Fig.  403),  are 
important  American  food- fishes. 


Family  GAom^.  — The  Codfishes.  Many  of  our  r 
portant  food-fishes,  the  pollacks,  codfishes,  haddocks,  and  hakes, 
belong  to  this  family.  The  common  codfish  is  Gadus  caUarias 
(Fig.  404).     "  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  America  the  cod 


History.  >{lec  Goodc.) 

has  been  the  most  valuable  of  our  Atlantic  coast  fishes.     In- 
deed, the  codfish  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  was  one  ofthe 
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principal  inducements  which  led  England  to  establish  colonies  in 
America."  (Jordan  and  Evermann.)  The  total  weight  of  the 
codfishes  landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester  in  190S  was  41,615,- 
377  pounds,  valued  at  $1,042,683.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
distributes  millions  of  fry  every  year  (see  Table  XV}. 

Subclass  n.  Dipnoi.  Thk  Lung-fishes.  —  The  lung-fishes, 
of  which  there  are  only  three  living  genera,  are  said  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  fishes  and  amphibians.  They  possess 
certain  structural  features  not  found  in  other  fishes,  but  char- 
acteristic of  Amphibia.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  in  many 
resfjects  like  the  Holocephali  and  Crossopterycii.  Among 
their  impxirtant  characters  are  their  acutely  lobate,  paired  fins 
(Fig.  405),  an  opening  between  the  nasal  sac  and  the  mouth 
cavity,  a  persistent,  unconstricted  notochord,  and  an  air-bladder 
which  opens  into  the  pharynx  and  functions  as  a  lung. 

Family  Ceratodontid*.  —  The  -Australian  lung-fish,  Neocera- 
lodus  fosleri  {Fig.  405),  is  the  only  living  spedes  belonging  to  this 
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family.  It  lies  on  the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools  and  feeds  on 
*orms,  moilusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  small  animals  that  it 
gathers  from  the  vegetation.  Occasionally  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
face in  order  to  change  the  air  in  its  single  lung.  Because  of 
this  lung  it  can  exist  in  water  unfit  for  fishes  that  breathe 
entirely  with  gills.  Such  an  environment  may  have  led  to 
the  evolution  of  lung-breathing  Amphibia  from  gill- breathing 
fishes. 

Family  LEPiDosiRE>fiD«,  —  This  family  contains  two  genera 
of  living  fish.    The  three  species  of  the  genus  Prolopterus  (Fig. 
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dulcet)  incbes  into  the  mod,  where  a  cocoon  of  dime  is  secteted, 
and  the  fish  remains  inacth-e.  breathing  with  its  lungs,  and 
living  on  fat  stored  in  the  kidneys  and  gonads,  until  the  rainy 
Kason  comes  again. 

The  second  genus  of  tliis  family,  Lepidosiren,  has  but  a  single 
■pedes,  Ltpidosiren  paradoxa  (Fig.  407),  confined  to  the  marshes 
and  swamps  of   South  America.     It  feeds  on  algs,  moUusks, 


and  other  plants  and  animals,  and  comes  to  the  surface  to 
the  air  in  its  lungs.     Like  the  African  lung-fish,  it  hibernates 
the  mud  during  the  dry  season, 

S.  Deep-sea  Fishes 
Many  families  of  fishes  contain  deep-sea  species,  and  about 
thirty  families  of  teleosts  are  known  only  from  specimens  taken 
in  the  sea  at  depths  of  over  a  thousand  fathoms.  At  this  depth 
conditions  are  rjuite  different  from  those  near  the  surface. 
There  is  probably  no  sunlight  below  two  hundred  fathoms; 
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temperature  is  always  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point; 
the  pressure  is  a  ton  or  more  to  the  square  inch,  whereas  it  js 
only  about  fifteen  pounds  at  the  surface;  and  there  is  no  vege- 
tation, so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  depths  must  be  carnivorous 
or  live  on  organisms  that  sink  toward  the  bottom. 

Fishes  meet  these  conditions  in  various  ways  and  are  often 
curiously  modified.    Some  have  very  large  eyes  so  as  to  catch 


as  many  rays  of  light  as  possible;  these  eyes  probably  serve  in 
connection  with  phosphorescent  organs.  Others  have  small  or 
rudimentary  eyes  and  are  blind;  they  depend  upon  tactile  organs 
instead  of  eyes.  Many  have  large  mouths  with  long,  sharp  teeth, 
and  enormous  stomachs.  The  phosphorescent  organs  are  vari- 
ously distributed  over  the  body  (small  circular  areas  in  Fig. 
408).  Some  of  them  consist  of  a  cup  of  secretory  cells  covered 
by  a  cellular  lens.  The  secretion  is  luminous,  and  in  certain  cases 
acts  as  a  lure;  in  others  it  probably  enables  the  fish  to  see  in 
the  dark  abyss  of  the  ocean. 
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6.  Fossil  Fishes 

A  large  number  of  q)ecies  of  fish  are  known  ooty  from 
fossil  remains.  The  earliest  fish  remains  consist  of  ^Mnes  and 
scales  from  the  lower  Silurian  or  Ordovidan  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust,  which  were  laid  down  probably  twenty-five  million  years 
ago  (see  Table  XVII).  The  slightly  younger  Devonian  age 
is  called  the  *'  Age  of  Fishes  "  because  of  the  predominance  of 
fishes  over  the  other  animals  that  lived  at  that  time.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Teleostomi  are  fossils;  four  of  the 
five  families  of  the  CROSSOPTERVGn ;  five  of  the  seven  families 
of  the  Chondrostei;  six  of  the  eight  families  of  the  Holostei; 
and  about  fifteen  families  of  the  Teleostei  are  fossil  forms. 
In  the  Dipnoi  there  are  two  families  of  fossil  and  two  of  living 
species.  The  study  of  fossil  fishes  is  very  important  because  of 
the  light  these  prehistoric  forms  shed  upon  the  aflinities  of 
modem  species. 

7.  The  Economic  Importance  of  Fishes 

Fishes  furnish  an  important  article  of  food  for  man,  and  many 
of  them  provide  a  means  of  recreation  because  of  the  diflSculty 
of  hooking  them  and  the  desperate  struggles  they  make  before 
they  can  be  captured.  Most  game-fishes  are  also  useful  as  food, 
but  thiii  is  not  always  the  case;  for  example,  the  tarpon  which 
occurs  on  our  Atlantic  coast  is  the  greatest  of  game-fishes,  but 
is  not  ordinarily  eaten  by  man.  A  few  species  are  injurious  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  food-fishes  and  other  valuable  animals 
they  destroy. 

The  value  of  the  fishing  industry  may  be  judged  from  sta- 
tistics obtained  at  Boston  and  Gloucester,  where  about  seven 
eighths  of  all  the  fish  captured  offshore  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  brought  by  the  fishermen.  During  the  calendar  year  1908, 
181,465,000  pounds  of  fish,  worth  to  the  fishermen  $4,629,000, 
were  landed  at  these  two  cities.    The  most  important  species 
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were  the  cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  halibut,  and  mackerel. 
The  sahnon  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  even  more  valuable.  The 
total  quantity  taken  in  1908  was  198,952,814  poimds,  valued 
at  $10,683,051.  Fifty  canneries  and  forty  salting  establish- 
ments were  operated,  and  12,183  persons  were  employed  to  catch, 
prepare,  and  transport  the  canned,  pickled,  fresh,  and  frozen 
fish. 

Of  the  fresh-water  fishes  the  whitefish,  lake-trout,  rainbow- 
trout,  brook  trout,  catfishes,  sturgeon,  suckers,  black  bass,  pike, 
and  perch  are  some  of  the  more  important  species. 

In  many  places  the  fishes  have  been  captured  in  such  great 
numbers  that  laws  regulating  the  fishing  industry  have  been 
passed.  The  federal  and  state  governments  have  also  for  many 
years  operated  fish  hatcheries  where  the  eggs  of  important 
fishes  are  kept  during  their  development.  In  nature  very  few 
eggs  are  allowed  to  develop  because  of  the  attacks  of  fimgi,  and 
of  animals  such  as  other  fishes,  crayfishes,  and  wild  fowls.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  eggs  collected  and  cared  for  in  fish 
hatcheries  develop.  They  are  distributed  either  as  well-de- 
veloped eggs  or  as  yoimg  fish,  and  are  planted  in  the  waters  from 
which  the  adult  fishes  were  taken,  and  also  in  waters  where  the 
fishes  are  not  native. 

In  1909  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  operated  35  hatcheries  and  84 
subhatcheries,  auxiliaries,  and  egg-collecting  stations;  these  were 
located  in  32  states  and  territories.  "  The  regular  hatcheries 
may  be  classified  as  follows  with  reference  to  the  fishes  propa- 
gated: Marine  species,  3;  river  fishes  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  5; 
fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  5 ;  fishes  of  the  Great  Lakes,  7 ;  fishes 
of  the  interior  regions,  15."  (Bowers.)  The  total  output  of 
fish  and  eggs  in  1909  was  3,107,131,911.  "During  the  year 
applications  were  received  for  fish  for  planting  in  10,111  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  water."  A  summary  of  distributions  is  given  in 
Table  XV. 
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TABLE  XV 

^^M»  vvr  ms  nsa  and  eggs  iustributed  by  u.s.  buxeau  of 
ni$iuuuK$  ncoM  jvne  30,  1908,  to  june  30,  1909 


T 


5.  YcMow  perch 
^.  Cod 
r.  Blueback 
sadmon 
Sx  l-*kc-tn>ut 
o.  Hnx^k  trout 
KV  RninUnv- trout 
u.  luirjrc-iiK>uth 
Mnck  bass 
wv  SnwU-mouth 
hlnck  boss 


457,850,000 
142,220,000 

24,500,000 

10,000,000 


100,000 

22,806,000 

905,000 

286,150 


F»Y» 


786,626,000 
187,050,000 

277,445,000 

318,760,000 
213,610,410 

153,536,000 

93,409,496 

27,188,177, 

5,821,322 

292,408 

32,500 

262,674 


FZNGERUIIGS* 


2,650 
50,873 


1,345,100 

3,723,489 
2,026,463 

540,962 

111,924 


T0Z4L 


786,626,000 
644,900,000 
419,665,000 
343,262,650 
223,661,283 
153,536,000 

93,509,496 

51,339,277 

10,449,811 

2,605,021 

573,462 
374,598 


Besides  this,  568,150  eggs  were  shipped  to  Argentina,  France, 
tiiui  licrmany. 

rhc  destructive  fishes  are  injurious  principally  because  they 
dev\nir  other  valuable  fish,  lobsters,  etc.  Of  the  fresh-water 
t\:d\ei4  belonging  in  this  category  may  be  mentioned  the  bowfin, 
AmM  calxHi  (Fig.  384),  which  bites  voraciously  and  breaks  tackle; 
the  garpike,  Lepisosteus  osseus  (Fig.  383),  which  is  very  de- 
sitructive  to  young  fish;  the  German  carp,  Cyprinus  carpio 
(Vig.  380),  which  stirs  up  mud  and  keeps  out  superior  fish;  and 
the  muskallunge,  Esox  masquinongy,  which  does  considerable 
danvage  by  devouring  the  yoimg  of  whitefish  and  other  food- 
Asheii. 

I  Pry  =>  fish  up  to  the  time  the  yolk  sac  is  absorbed  and  feeding  begins. 
*  FiAgerlingt  ^  £sh  between  the  length  of  one  inch  and  the  yearling  stage. 


CHAPTER   XVm 
SUBPHTLXTM    VBRTBBRATA:     CLASS    IV.    AMPHIBIA 

• 

The  common  amphibians  are  the  frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders. 
They  spend  part  or  all  of  their  existence  in  the  water  or  in 
damp  places.  Most  of  them  lay  their  eggs  in  the  water,  and 
the  larvae,  which  breathe  with  giUs,  are  known  as  tadpoles  or 
pollywogs.  Some  amphibians  are  often  confused  with  reptiles 
(especially  with  the  lizards)  because  of  their  similarity  of  form, 
but  almost  all  reptiles  possess  scales,  whereas  amphibians  have 
usually  a  smooth,  slimy  skin  without  scales  except  in  a  few  rare 
species.  There  are  two  orders  of  extinct  amphibia  and  three 
orders  of  living  forms.    The  latter  are  as  follows:  — 

Order  i.  Apoda. — The  Apod  a  or  Coecilians  are  legless, 
worm-like  amphibians  inhabiting  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions. 

Order  2.  Caudata.  — These  are  amphibians  with  tails.  They 
include  the  mud-puppies,  sirens,  and  salamanders. 

Order  3.  Sauentia.  —  The  tailless  Amphibia,  frogs  and 
toads,  belong  to  this  order. 

I.  The  Frog 

The  leopard  frog,  Rana  pipienSy  lives  in  or  near  fresh-water 
lakes,  ponds,  and  streams,  and  is  distributed  over  the  North 
American  continent  except  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  frog  leaps 
on  land  and  swims  in  the  water.  The  kind  legs  are  large  and 
powerful.  When  the  frog  is  on  land  they  are  folded  up,  and 
a  sudden  extension  propels  the  body  through  the  air.  like- 
wise in  swimming  the  hind  legs  are  alternately  folded  up  and 
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extended,  and  during  their  backward  stroke  the  toes  are  spread 
apart  so  as  to  offer  more  resistance  to  the  water.  Frequently 
frogs  float  on  the  surface  with  just  the  tip  of  the  nose  exposed 
and  with  the  hind  legs  hanging  down.  When  disturbed  in  this 
position,  the  hind  legs  are  flexed,  a  movement  which  withdraws 
the  body,  the  fore  legs  direct  the  frog  downward,  and  then  the 
hind  legs  are  extended,  completing  the  dive. 

Frogs  croak  mostly  during  the  breeding  season,  but  also  at 
other  times  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  evening  or  when  the 
3,tmosphere  becomes  damp.  Croaking  may  take  place  either 
in  air  or  imder  water.  In  the  latter  case  the  air  is  forced  from 
the  lungs,  past  the  vocal  cords,  into  the  mouth  cavity,  and  back 
again. 

The  principal  enemies  of  frogs  are  snakes,  turtles,  cranes, 
herons,  other  Amphibia,  and  man.  The  excellence  of  frogs*  legs 
for  the  table  has  resulted  in  widespread  destruction,  and  this 
has  been  augmented  by  the  capture  of  great  numbers  for  use 
in  scientific  investigations.  Tadpoles  fall  a  prey  to  aquatic 
insects,  fishes,  and  water-fowl,  and  very  few  of  them  reach 
maturity. 

External  Features.  —  The  body  of  the  frog  may  be  divided 
into  the  head  and  trunk.  The  eyes  usually  protrude  from  the 
head,  but  are  drawn  into  their  orbits  when  the  frog  closes  its  eye- 
lids. Behind  each  eye  is  a  tympanic  membrane  covering  the  ear- 
drum. A  pair  of  nostrils  or  external  nares  are  situated  on  the 
dorsal  surface  near  the  end  of  the  snout.  Just  in  front  of  the 
eyes  in  some  specimens  is  a  light  area,  called  the  brow  spot, 
which,  in  the  embryo,  was  connected  with  the  brain.  The  mouth 
of  the  frog  extends  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other.  The 
anus  is  situated  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

The  fore  legs  are  short  and  serve  to  hold  up  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body.  The  hands  possess  four  digits  and  the  rudiment 
of  a  fifth,  the  thumb.  In  the  male  the  inner  digit  is  thicker  than 
the  corresponding  digit  of  the  female,  especially  during  the  breed- 
ing season.    The  hind  legs  are  folded  together  when  the  frog  is 
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at  rest.    They  are  long  and  powerful.     The  five  toes  are  von- 
nected  by  a  web,  making  the  foot  an  efficient  swimming  organ. 

The  skin  is  smooth  and  loose;  it  contains  large  black  pigment 
spots  and  a  lesser  amount  of  green  and  golden  pigments.  The 
skin  consists,  as  in  other  vertebrates  (Fig.  347),  of  two  layers,  an 
outer  epidermis  and  an  inner  dermis.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large 
number  of  mucus  glands  which  secrete  the  fluid  that  makes  the 
surface  of  the  biKly 
slimy,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  poison 
^/am/s,  which  secrete 
a  whitish  fluid  of  use 
probably  for  defen- 
sive purposes. 

General  Internal 
Anatomy.  —  The 
body  of  the  frog  is 
supported  by  a  bony 
skeielott,  is  moved 
by  muscles,  and 
contains  a  well -de- 
veloped nervous 
svsiem.  If  the  body- 
wall  is  slit  open  in 
the  ventral  middle 
line  from  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  g"^ 
body  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  the  organs 
exposed. 

The  heart  lies  within  the  sac-like  pericardium;  it  is  partially 
surrounded  by  the  three  lobes  of  the  reddish  brown  liver.  The 
two  lungs  lie  one  on  either  side  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  Coiled  about  within  the  body-cavity  are  the 
stomach  and  intestine.    The  kidneys   are   flat  reddish  bodies 
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attached  to  the  dorsal  body-wall.  The  two  testes  of  the  male 
are  small  ovoid  organs  suspended  by  membranes  and  lying  at 
the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  ovaries  and  omducts  of 
the  female  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  body-cavity  during  the 
breeding  season.  The  codom  is  lined  with  a  mesodermal  mem- 
brane, the  peritoneum  (Fig.  409).     The  reproductive  organs 

and  alimentary  canal  are  suspended  by 
double  layers  of  peritoneimi  called  mesen- 
teries   (Fig.    409,    I,    2y    j). 

The  Digestive  System. — The  food  of 
the  frog  consists  principally  of  living  worms 
and  insects.  These  are  usually  captured 
by  the  extensile  tongue,  which  can  be  thrown 
forward  as  shown  in  Figure  410.  The  object 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  which  is  covered  with 
a  sticky  secretion,  and  is  then  drawn  into 
the  mouth.  No  attention  is  paid  to  objects 
that  are  not  moving.  Large  insects  are 
pushed  into  the  mouth  with  the  forefeet. 
If  the  object  swallowed  is  undesirable,  it 
can  be  ejected  through  the  mouth. 

The  mouth  cavity  is  large  (Fig.  411).  The 
RanaescidefUa    {^xom   ^^^^  (7^)  ]^^  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity 

the  Cambndge  Natural        .,..  ,  ,,  .       . 

History.)  With  its  antenor  end  attached  to  the  jaw 

and  its  forked  posterior  end  lying  free. 
When  a  lymph  space  beneath  the  tongue  is  filled,  the  tongue 
is  thrown  forward  for  capturing  insects  (Fig.  410).  The  teeth 
are  conical  in  shape  and  are  borne  by  the  upper  jaw  and  by 
two  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  called  vomers  (Fig.  411,  F). 
They  are  used  only  for  holding  food  and  not  for  masticating  it. 
New  teeth  replace  those  that  become  worn  out. 

The  (Esophagus  opens  into  the  mouth  cavity  by  a  horizontal 
slit  (Fig.  411,  O);  it  is  a  short  distensible  tube  leading  directly 
to  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  crescent-shaped  and  lies  mostly 
on  the  left  side  of  the  body;  it  is  large  at  the  anterior  or  cardiac 


Fig.  410.  —  Three 
stages  of  the  movement 
of  the  tongue  of  a  frog, 
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end,  but  constricted  at  the  posterior  or  pyloric  end  where  it  joins 
the  small  intestine.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  are  thick,  con- 
sisting of  four  layers :  (i)  the  outer  thin  peritoneum;  (2)  a  tough 
muscular  layer;  (3)  a  spongy  layer,  the  submucosa;  and  (4)  an 
inner  folded  mucous  layer,  the  mucosa.  The  mucosa  is  made 
up  of  glands  lying  in  connective  tissue. 
.  Near  the  cardiac  end  the  glands  are 
longer  than  at  the  pyloric  end. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  small  in^ 
testine  is  known  as  the  duodenum;  this 
leads  to  the  much-coiled  ileum,  which 
widens  into  the  large  intestine.  The  ali- 
mentary canal,  as  well  as  the  urinary 
bladder  and  reproductive  ducts,  open 
into  a  sac-like  cavity  called  the  cloaca. 
The  inner  layer  of  the  intestine,  the 
mucosa,  is  much  folded;  it  consists  of 
ordinary  absorptive  cells  and  goblet 
cells. 

The  digestive  glands  are  the  pancreas   ^l";  Eus^aThian  'tu'bes'; 
and  liver.    The  pancreas  lies  between    G,  glottis;  /,  lower  jaw; 

,111  J    4.U        A  I.       T4.    •       ^1  lateral  subrostral  fossa ; 

the  duodenum  and  the  stomach.     It  is   ^    median  subrostral 
a  much-branched  tubular  gland  which   fossa;  N,  posterior  nares; 

secretes  an  alkahne  digestive  fluid  and   ^osTrTle^^T'  o^^ilrof 
empties  it  into  the  common  bile-duct,    vocal  sac ;  r,  tongue ;  v, 

-r«i-      f         •  1  4.1.         ii_j        jj'i-     vomer ;  tp^  tuberculum  pre- 

The  liver  is  a  large  three-lobed  reddish  unguale.  (From  Holmes.) 
gland  which  secretes  an  alkaline  diges- 
tive fluid  called  hile.  This  fluid  is  carried  by  bile  capillaries 
into  the  gall-hladder ,  where  it  is  stored  imtil  food  enters  the  in- 
testine, when  it  passes  into  the  duodenum  through  the  common 
bile-duct. 

Digestion  begins  in  the  stomach.    The  alkaline  fluid  secreted 

by  the  mucosa  layer  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  acid  gastric  juice 

secreted  by  the  glandular  walls  of  the  stomach  digest  out  the 

pioteid  portion  of  the  food  by  means  of  sl  ferment,  called  pepsin, 

21 
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which  changes  proteids  into  soluble  {)eptones.  The  food  then 
passes  through  the  pyloric  constriction  into  the  intestine.  Here 
it  is  attacked  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile.  The  pan- 
creatic juice  contains  three  ferments:  (i)  trypsin,  which  converts 
proteids  into  peptones;  (2)  amylopsin,  which  converts  starch  into 
sugar;  and  (3)  steapsin,  which  splits  up  fats  into  fatty  add  and 
glycerin.  The  bile  emulsifies  fats  and  converts  starch  into  sugar. 
The  intestinal  wall  produces  a  secretion  which  probably  aids  in 
converting  starch  into  sugar. 

Absorption  begins  in  the  stomach,  but  takes  place  principally 
in  the  intestine.  The  food  substances  which  have  been  dis- 
solved by  the  digestive  juices  are  taken  up  by  the  mucosa  layer, 
passed  into  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  are  then  transported  to 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  undigested  particles  of  food 
pass  out  of  the  intestine  into  the  cloaca  and  are  then  discharged 
through  the  anus  as  faeces. 

The  absorbed  food  is  used  by  the  frog  to  build  up  new  pro- 
toplasm to  take  the  place  of  that  consumed  in  the  various  life 
activities,  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  body.  Food  is  stored 
up  in  the  liver  as  glycogen  y  a  carbohydrate  similar  to  starch  and 
often  called  **  animal  starch."  When  needed  by  the  body,  this 
glycogen  is  changed  into  dextrose  by  enzymes  produced  by  the 
liver,  and  slowly  passed  into  the  blood.  During  the  winter 
the  hibernating  frog  lives  largely  on  the  glycogen  stored  up  in 
the  liver  in  the  autumn. 

The  Respiratory  System.  —  Respiration  takes  place  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  through  the  skin  both  in  water  and  in  air,  but 
is  carried  on  principally  by  the  lungs.  As  shown  in  Figure  412, 
air  passes  through  the  nostrils  or  external  nares  (Fig.  412,  A,  e.n) 
into  the  olfactory  chamber  (olf.s)y  and  then  through  the  internal 
or  posterior  nares  (Fig.  412,  i.n;  Fig.  411,  N)  into  the  mouth 
cavity.  The  external  nares  are  then  closed  (Fig.  412,  B,  e.n), 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  raised,  and  the  air  is  forced  through  the 
oLiUis  (Fig.  412,  B,  gl\  Fig.  411,  G)  into  a  short  tube,  the  larynx, 
ence  into  the  lungs  (Ing),    Air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs 
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into  the  mouth  cavity  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body-wall. 

The  air  in  the  mouth  cavity  is  changed  by  throat  movements. 
The  glottis  remains  closed,  while  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  alter- 


FlC,  411,  —  Diaaram  tg  illualrate  the  re!pirator>-  movements  of  the  frag. 
In  A  the  Qoor  of  the  moulh  is  depreaaed,  the  aatfa  ate  open,  aod  sir  rushes 
through  them  into  the  buccal  cavity.  In  B,  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  raiseil. 
the  nares  are  cliHed,  and  air  is  forced  CrORi  the  buccal  cavity  into  the  Iluigs. 
t.n,  external  nares;  (t,  glottis:  gut,  gullet;  i.n,  intenial  uues;  Int.  lung; 
d{/j,  olfactoiy  chamber ;  pmx,  picnuudUaiy  bone;  Ing.  totigue.  (From  UcdineB, 
>flei  Parker.) 

nately  raised  and  lowered.  Air  is  thus  drawn  in  and  expelled 
through  the  nares. 

The  lungs  are  pear-shaped  sacs  with  thin,  elastic  walls.  The 
area  of  their  inner  surface  is  increased  by  folds  which  form 
minute  chambers  called  alveoli.  Blood  capiUaries  are  numerous 
in  the  walls  of  these  alveoli. 

The  larynx  is  strengthened  by  five  cartilages.  Across  it  are 
stretched  two  elastic  bands,  the  vocal  cords.  The  croaking  of 
tbe  frog  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  free  edges  of  the 
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pocal  cords  due  to  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs.  The 
laryngeal  muscles  regulate  the  tension  of  the  cords,  and  hence  the 
pitch  of  the  sound.  Many  male  frogs  have  a  pair  of  vocal  tacs 
which  open  into  the  mouth  cavity  (Fig.  411,  5);  they  serve  as 
resonators  to  increase  the  volume  of  sound. 

The  Circulatory  System.  —  The  circulatory  system  of  the 
frog  consists  of  a  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  lymph  spaces.  The 
blood  is  a  plasma  containing  three  kinds  of  corpuseUs,  —  red 
corpuscles,  white  corpuscles,  and  spindle  cells.  The  blood 
plasma  carries  food  and  waste  matter  in  solution.  It  coagu- 
lates under  certain  conditions,  forming  a  dot  of  fibrin  and  cor- 
puscles, and  a  liquid  called  serum.  The  power  of  coagulation 
-  is  of  decided  benefit, 
j^X  since  the  clot  soon 
^^^  closes  a  wound  and 
^^  thus  prevents  loss  of 
blood. 
The  fed  corpusdes 
Flo,   *ii  ■   -  Bl^    corpuKles  of   the   frog,    (erythrocytes,        Fig. 

^"*'i,^■."*'"'' '■'P'"'"''""'-  'P'o"  H°i"«*.  4i3a,fl)areelliptical, 
•(let  DekhuyMn.)  t  .i    1     '  r 

flattened  cells  con- 
taining a  substance  called  hivmoglobin.  Hasmoglobin  combines 
with  oxygen  in  the  capillaries  of  the  respiratory  organs  and 
gives  it  out  to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  white  corpusdes 
(leucocytes,  Fig.  41^1  a,  b)  are  ameboid  in  shape,  vary  in  size, 
and  are  capable  of  independent  movement.  They  are  of 
great  value  to  the  animal,  since  they  engulf  small  bodies,  such 
as  bacteria,  thereby  frequently  prc\'enting  the  multiplication 
of  pathogenic  organisms  and  consequently  helping  to  overcome 
germ  diseases.  White  corpuscles  also  aid  in  the  remo\'al  of 
broken-down  tissue.  The  spindle  cells  (Fig.  413  a,  c)  are  usually 
spindle-shaped.  In  the  springtime  they  develop  into  red  cor- 
puscles. Blood  corpuscles  arise  principally  in  the  marrow  of 
the  bones.  They  also  increase  in  numbers  by  division  while 
in  the  blood-vessds.    Some  white  corpuscles  are  probably  formed 
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in  the  spleen,  a  gland  in  wluch  worn-out  red  corpuscles  are 
destroyed. 

The  heart  (Fig.  413  b,  Fig.  4r4)  is  the  central  pumping  station 
of  the  circulatory  system.  It  is  composed  of  a  conical,  muscular 
veniricle  (Fig.  413  b,  /),  two  thin-walled  auricles,  one  on  the  right 
(2),  the  other  on  the  left  (j),  a  thick-walled  tube,  the  Iruncus 
arteriosus  (4),  which  arises  from  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  and  a 


Fig.  41J  b.  —  Heart  of  the  (rog.  A.  ventral  view.  B,  dorsal  view.  C,  ven- 
tral wall  renioved.  r.  ventricle;  i.  right  auricle:  J.  lelt  auricle j  4,  tnmcas 
■iteriosua;  5,  cuotid  arch;  6,  Ungual  artery;  f,  carotid  gland;  S,  carotid 
artery;  p.  systemic  arch;  10,  pulmocutaneous  arch;  11,  innumiaate  vein; 
I  a,  subclavian  vein;  ij,  vena  cava  inferior;  /j,  vena  cava  superior;  (j,  opening 
a{  ^nus  veaosus  into  right  auricle;  16,  pulmonary  vein;  17,  aperture  of  entry 
o(  pulmonary  vein;  iH,  semi-lunar  valves;  10.  longitudinal  valve;  so,  point  of 
origin  of  pulmocutaneous  arch.      (From  Sbipley  and  Mac  Bride,  alter  Howes.) 

thin-walled,  triangular  sac,  the  sinus  venosus  {Fig.  413  b,  B),  oD 
the  dorsal  side. 

The  arteries  (Fig.  414}  carry  blood  away  from  the  heart.  The 
truncus  arteriosus  (Fig.  413  b,  4;  Fig.  414,  tr.a)  divides  as  shown 
in  Figure  413,  A,  and  each  branch  gives  rise  to  three  arteries. 

(1)  The  common  carotid  (Fig.  413  b,  A,  5;  Fig.  414,  c.c)  divides 
into  the  lingual  or  external  carotid  (Fig.  414,  /),  which  supplies 
the  tongue  and  neighboring  parts,  and  the  internal  carotid,  which 
gives  oS  the  palatine  artery  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  cerebral 
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carodd  to  the  brain,  and  the  ophthalmic  arteryto  the  eye.  Whew 
the  common  carotid  branches  is  a  swelling  called  the  carotid 
gland  (Fig.  413  b.  A,  7);    this  body  impedes  the  blood  flow 

in    the    internal    carotid 

artery. 

(2)  Thcpulmocuianetms 
artery  (Fig.  413  b,  A,  ic- 
Fig.  414,  p.cu)  branches, 
forming  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  passes  to 
the  lungs,  and  the  cutane- 
ous artery.  The  latter 
gives  off  the  auricularis, 
which  is  distributed  to 
the  lower  jaw  and  neigh- 
boring parts,  the  dorsalis, 
which  supplies  the  akin 
uf  the  back,  and  the 
lateralis,  which  supplies 
the  skin  of  the  sides. 
Most  of  these  branches 
carry  blood  to  the  re- 
spiratory organs  —  lungs, 
skin,  and  mouUi. 

(3)  The  third  branches 
or  systemic  arches  (Fig. 
4i3b.A,9;  Fig.4i4,ao") 
after  passing  outward 
and  around  the  aliment- 
ary canal  unite  to  form 


ae 


Fig.  414.  —  Diagram  u(  the  arlerial  syslea 
of  Ibe  frog,  vcntrni  vk'W.  uu",  aortic  arch 
aa'.rightBuiicle;  au",  left  Buridei  ir,  brachin 
■rttiy;  e.t,  carotid;  c.gl,  carotid  gland 
tJi,  common   iliac;    ta.    coEliaco-mewnleric 

Sm,   fcmaral ;    (.    gaitrir;    k.    htEmorthoidal , 

if,  hepatic:  iy,  epigaslricn-vtsical:  t.  kidney:    the  dorsal    aorta    [d.ao). 

l;H"r.''i.SS,'Zi..rr."".?S;   A'-l-"""  i»  Figure  ,.4, 

tt\    pancreatic;   f.cu.    pulmocutaneous :    fid.     each  Systemic  arch  givCS 

SZS,::ASSA,'^.'S£Vt.SS:    off  »  occipito-venebml 
tfrom  Holmes,  after  Hown.)  artciy,  which  divides,  one 
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branch,  the  occipital  (oc),  supplying  the  jaws  and  nose,  the 
other,  the  vertebral  (»),  supplying  the  vertebral  column,  and  a 
subclavian  artery  (br),  which  is  distributed  to  the  shouldei, 
body-wall,  and  arm.  The  dorsal  aorta  (d,ao)  gives  off  the  cceli- 
aco-mesenteric  artery  {coe);  this  divides,  forming  the  cceliac 
(cob'),  which  supplies  the  stomach,  pancreas,  and  liver,  and  the 
anterior  mesenteric  (m),  which  is  distributed  to  the  intestine, 
spleen,  and  cloaca.  Posterior  to  the  origin  of  the  coeliaco- 
mesenteric,  the  dorsal  aorta  gives  off  four  to  six  urinogenital 
arteries  (re)  which  supply  the  kidneys  (k),  reproductive  organs 
(ts),  and  fat  bodies.  A  small  posterior  mesenteric  artery  (m,i) 
arises  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  dorsal  aorta  and  passes  to 
the  rectiun,  and  in  the  female  to  the  uterus.  The  dofsal  aorta 
finally  divides  into  two  conmion  iliac  arteries  (c.U),  which  are 
distributed  to  the  ventral  body-wall,  the  rectimi,  bladder,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh  (femoral  artery,  fm),  and  other  parts 
of  the  hind  limbs  (sciatic  artery,  sc). 

The  veins  (Fig.  415)  return  blood  to  the  heart.  The  blood 
from  the  lungs  is  collected  in  the  pulmonary  veins  (Jnil)  and 
poured  into  the  left  auricle  (/.  au).  The  rest  of  the  venous  blood 
is  carried  to  the  sinus  venosus  (s.v)  by  three  large  trunks,  the 
two  anterior  venae  cavae  (pr,  cv)  and  the  posterior  vena  cava. 
The  anterior  venae  cavae  receive  blood  from  the  external  jugulars 
(exL^  ju)  which  collect  blood  from  the  tongue,  thyroid,  and 
neighboring  parts,  the  innominates  which  collect  blood  from 
the  head  by  means  of  the  internal  jugulars  {inL  ju)  and  from 
the  shoulder  by  means  of  the  subscapulars,  and  the  subclavians 
which  collect  blood  from  the  fore  limbs  by  means  of  the 
brachial  {hr)  and  from  the  side  of  the  body  and  head  by  means 
of  the  musculocutaneous  veins  {ms.  cu).  The  posterior  vena 
cava  receives  blood  from  the  liver  (Ivr)  by  means  of  two  hepatic 
veins  (hp),  from  the  kidneys  (kd)  by  means  of  four  to  six  pairs 
of  renal  veins  (r«),  and  from  the  reproductive  organs  (ts)  by 
means  of  spermatic  or  ovarian  veins. 

The  veins  which  carry  blood  to  the  kidneys  constitute  th« 


Eic.  41s.  —  Diagram  of  Ihe  vonous  syslem  of  the  frog,  dorsal  upeA , 
«ij,  ■bdoniiniLl  vdn;  br,  brachial  velni  id.  cardiac  vdn;  iliimi,  dorso-lumbu 
vdu;  ifii,  duodenal;  exija,  eiteniid  jugular;  fm,  [umura.!;  gs,  gastric; 
>it,  hepatic:  hp.pt,  hcpatj;  portal;  int.  intciUnil;  iiljii.  intcrnil  jugular 
vdn;  kd,  kidney;  {.an.  left  anridc;  tut,  lung;  tw,  liver:  nj.cx,  muiculocu- 
tnneoiu  vdu;  pr.n,  precaval;  pl.t.  postcaval;  pul,  pulmonary;  pv,  pelvic; 
r.im,  right  auricle:  '»,  renal;  m.fl,  renal  portal;  x,  sdatic;  ipl,  splenic; 
ipM.  spermatic;  s.v,  unua  venaiua;  ti,  tutii;  «ei,  vedcal  veini.  (From 
Fwkci  and  Haairell.) 
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renal  portal  system.  The  renal  portal  vein  (Fig.  415,  rn.pt) 
receives  the  blood  from  the  hind  legs  by  means  of  the  sciatic 
{sc)  and  femoral  (/f»)  veins,  and  blood  "from  the  body-wall  by 
means  of  the  dorso-lumbar  vein  (dsJmb). 

The  liver  receives  blood  from  the  hepatic  portal  system.  The 
femoral  veins  (fm)  from  the  hind  limbs  divide,  and  their  branches 
unite  to  form  the  abdominal  vein  (abd).  The  abdominal  vein 
also  collects  blood  from  the  bladder,  ventral  body-wall,  and 
heart.  The  portal  vein  carries  blood  into  the  liver  from  the 
stomach/lntegtine;  "spleen,  and  pancreas. 

Circulation  takes  place  in  the  following  manner:  The  sinus 
venosus  contracts  first,  forcing  the  impure  venous  blood  into 
the  right  auricle  (Fig.  413  b,  C,  15).  Then  both  auricles  contract, 
and  the  oxygenated  blood  brought  into  the  left  auricle  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  is  forced  into  the  left  part  of  the  ventricle, 
and  the  impure  blood  from  the  right  auricle  is  forced  into  the 
right  side  of  the  ventricle.  The  ventricle  then  contracts  and 
the  impure  blood  is  forced  out  first,  passing  principally  into  the 
pulmocutaneous  arteries  and  thence  to  the  lungs  and  skin,  and 
the  oxygenated  blood  is  forced  out  later  through  the  carotid 
and  systemic  arteries  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  blood 
is  prevented  from  flowing  back,  and  the  oxygenated  blood  and 
impure  blood  are  distributed  as  stated  above,  by  means  of  valves 
(Fig.  413  b,  C,  iSy  JQ). 

The  blood  that  is  thus  forced  through  the  arteries  makes  its 
way  into  tubular  blood-vessels  that  become  smaller  and  smaller 
until  the  extremely  narrow  capillaries  are  reached.  Here  food 
and  oxygen  are  delivered  to  the  tissues,  and  waste  products  are 
taken  up  from  the  tissues.  The  renal  portal  system  carries 
blood  to  the  kidneys,  where  urea  and  similar  impurities  are  taken 
out.  The  hepatic  portal  system  carries  blood  to  the  liver,  where 
bile  and  glycogen  are  formed.  The  blood  brought  to  the*  lungs 
and  skin  is  oxygenated  and  then  carried  back  to  the  heart.  The 
passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  can  easily  be  observed 
jji  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  or  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole. 
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'fiit.  lymph  spaces  in  the  frog's  body  are  very  large.  Hiey 
^>/niintinl(;utc  with  one  another  and  with  the  veins.  Four  lyiiq>h 
htMTtt,  two  near  the  third  vertebra  and  two  near  the  end  of  the 
vt^Tlr\iTu\  column,  force  the  lymph  by  pulsations  into  the  internal 
JiiKulitr  iiiid  transverse  iliac  veins.  The  lymph  is  colorless  and 
ronlnhiM  oilorless  corpuscles. 

The  Eicretory  System  (Fig.  416).  —  A  certain  amount  of  sub- 
ttluiiir  rcHulting  from  the  breaking  down  of  living  matter  is 


Fio.  4ifi.  —  (Jrinogenital  organs  ot  the  friia.  A.  male,  i,  fat  bodT; 
f.  mesentery;  j,  eSercnt  duels  of  testis;  j,  ihitls  ii(  si'min.il  ^■-^illl::  5,  seminal 
v«mlIc;  a,  archinephtic  duel;  7,  cloaca;  K.  oiiAre  o(  tircter;  u.  proctodeum ; 
10,  allantoic  bladder;    //,  rectum;   u,  kidney:    1,1,  ti'slU;    1./,  uilrenal  body. 

B.  female,  i.  osophagus;  z,  mouth  oC  oviduct;  .1.  left  iunc;  4.  fat  body; 
J,  left  ovary;  (5,  archinephric  duct;  7,  oviduct;  X.  allantoic  bladder:  0.  cloaca; 
10.  aperture  of  oviduct;  11,  aperture  of  archineiihric  iliid:  11.  proctodeum; 
7  J,  mesentery;  14,  kidney.    (From  Shipley  and  MatBridc,  after  Howes.) 

excreted  by  the  skin,  liver,  and  intestinal  walls,  but  most  of  it 
is  taken  from  the  blood  in  the  kidnrys  (Fif;.  416,  A,  12),  passes 
through  the  ureters  ((S),  and  then  by  way  of  the  cloaca  (7)  into 
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the  bladder  (/o),  where  it  is  stored  until  expelled  from  the  body 
through  the  anus.  The  kidney  is  composed  of  connective  tissue 
containing  a  large  number  of  uriniferous  tubules  (Fig.  417,  7"), 
each  of  which  begins  in  a  Maipighian  body  (M),  consisting  of  a 
coiled  mass  of  blood-vessels,  the  glomerulus,  and  an  enclosing 
membrane  called  Bowman's  capsule.  The  excretions  are  carried 
by  the  uriniferous  tubules  to  a  collecting  tubule  (C)  and  thence 
into  the  ureter  {U).  Ciliated  funnels,  called  nepkrostomes  (iV), 
occur  in  the  ventral  portion;  these  are  in  the  young  frog  con- 
nected with  the  renal  tubules,  but  open  into  branches  of  the 


Fio.  417.  —  Diagram  of  a  crost-section  of  the  kidney  attht  fiog.  B,  Bidder'i 
canal;  C.  collecting  tubule;  D,  dorsal  lurface  ol  kidney;  L,  lateral  edge  «l 
kidney;  M,  Maipighian  body;  N,  aephtostome;  T,  urinlferoui  tubules; 
V.  ureter;    V,  renal  portal  vein.     (Prom  Holmes.) 

renal  vein  in  the  adult.  Renal  arteries  (Fig.  414,  re)  and  the 
renal  portal  vein  (Fig.  415,  m.pi;  Fig.  417,  V)  bring  blood  into 
the  kidney.  Blood  leaves  the  kidney  by  way  of  the  renal  veins 
(Fig.  41S. 'n)- 

The  Reproductive  System.  —  The  sexes  are  separate.  The 
male  can  be  distinguished  from  the  female  by  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  inner  digit  of  hb  fore  legs.  The  spermatozoa  of  the 
male  arise  in  the  testes,  pass  through  the  vasa  effereniia  (Fig. 
416,  A,  j)  into  the  kidneys,  then  by  way  of  Bidder's  canal 
{Fig.  417,  S)  to  the  ureter  (Fig.  416,  A,  6);  and  thence  out 
through  the  anus. 

The  eggs  arise  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female  (Fig.  416,  B,  j), 
break  out  into  the  body-cavity,  make  their  way  Into  the  coiled 
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oviduct  (7)  through  a  small  opening  (2),  and  pass  down  into  the 
thin-walled,  distensible  uterus.  The  glandular  wall  of  the  ovi- 
duct secretes  the  gelatinous  coats  of  the  eggs.  The  fertilization 
and  development  of  the  eggs  will  be  described  later  (pp.  506- 

510)- 

Just  in  front  of  each  reproductive  organ  is  a  yellowish,  glove- 
shaped /a^ftod);  (Fig.  416,  A,  i;  B,  4)  which  serves  to  store  up 
nutriment. 

Glands.  —  Besides  the  liver  and  pancreas,  there  are  a  number 
of  glands  in  the  body  of  the  frog  that  are  of  great  importance 
because  of  their  secretions.  These  glands  have  no  ducts,  but 
empty  their  products  directly  into  the  body;  they  are  therefore 
called  ductless  glands,  and  their  products  are  called  internal 
secretions.  Internal  secretions  are  also  produced  by  other 
organs,  e.g.  the  liver  forms  sugar  and  urea. 

The  spleen  is  a  reddish  body  situated  above  the  anterior  end 
of  the  cloaca.  In  it  old  blood  corpuscles  are  destroyed  and  new 
colorless  corpuscles  are  probably  formed. 

The  two  thyroid  glands  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the 
hyoid.  Their  secretions  contain  a  large  amount  of  iodin.  The 
function  of  the  thyroid  is  not  certain  in  the  frog.  In  man  its 
atrophy  causes  a  disease  called  cretinism. 

The  two  thymus  glands  lie  one  behind  each  tympanum,  be- 
neath the  depressor  mandibulae  muscle.  Their  function  is  not 
certain. 

The  adrenal  bodies  are  long,  thin  glands  lying  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  kidneys.  They  secrete  adrenalin,  a  substance 
necessary  for  the  life  of  the  animal.  When  adrenalin  is  ex- 
tracted and  then  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  mammal,  it  causes 
a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  and  therefore  raises  the  blood 
pressure. 

The  Skeleton.  —  The  skeleton  of  the  frog  consists  principally 
of  bone.  The  axial  portion  comprises  the  skull  and  vertebral 
column.  The  appendicular  portion  consists  of  the  pectoral  and 
pelvic  girdles  and  the  bones  of  the  limbs  which  they  support 
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bristle  passes  through  opening  of  loth  s[Hnil  oerve.  D,  visceiil 
sr.  neural  arch;  av,  atlas;  c.  centium;  ex.  exoccipital;  fm,  foramen 
d:  if,  basilingual  plate;  Fa.  hyoid  artb;  F^,  thyrobyal;  mi,  maidlla: 
ial;  Op  orbital  fossa;  pal,  palatine;  par.  parasphenoid;  pf,  pari^Io- 
pmz,  premsxilla;  pro,  pmnlic;  pig,  pterygoid:  qj.  quadtaCojugal; 
ipheneihmoid;  sq,  squamosa!;  Irv.  transverse  process;  Hf,  urostyle: 
let;   i>(,  xygopophysii     (From  BouroE,  titer  £clt«t.) 
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The  cartilage  and  bones  of  the  skull  may  bt  grouped  into  two 
main  di\'isions:  {i)  the  brain  case  and  auditory  and  olfactory 
capsules,  which  constitute  the  cranium;  and  (2)  the  jaws  and 
hyoid  arch,  which  constitute  the  visceral  skeleton. 

Cranium.  —  A  large  part  of  the  cranium  consists  of  cartilage 
(dotted  in  Fig.  41S).  The  bones  are  cither  ossifications  of  the 
cartilage  (the  exoccipitals  (ex),  prootics  [pro),  and  ethmoid), 
or  are  developed  from  membranes  and  invest  the  cartilage  and 
cartilage  bones.  The  spinal  cord  passes  thrdugh  a  large  open- 
ing, ihv.  foramen  magnum  (Fig.  418, /m),  in  the  ix)sterior  end  of 
the  cranium.  On  either  side  of  this  opening  is  a  convexity  of 
the  exoccipital  bones  {ex),  called  the  occipital  condyle,  which 
articulates  in  life  in  a  concavity  of  the  first  vertebra  {av),  and 
enables  the  frog  to  move  its  head. 

The  cranial  bones  of  the  dorsal  side  are  the  prootics  (Fig.  418, 
pro)  which  inclose  the  inner  ears,  the  frontoparietals  (pf)  which 
form  most  of  the  roof  of  the  cranium,  the  sphenelhmoid  (sp.  et) 
which  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  nasals 
(na)  which  lie  above  the  nasal  capsules.  The  ventral  surface  of 
the  cranium  discloses  the  central,  dagger-shaped  parasphenoid 
(par)  and  the  vomers  (vo)  which  bear  the  vomerine  teeth. 

The  Visceral  Skeleton.  —  The  Jaws  and  hyoid,  which  con- 
stitute the  visceral  .■skeleton,  are  also  preformed  in  cartilage  and 
then  strengthened  by  ossifications.  The  upper  jaw  or  maxillary 
arch  conKsts  of  a  pair  of  premaxiila  (Fig.  418,  pmx),  a  pair  of 
maxillte  (mx),  and  a  pair  of  quadralojugals  (qj).  The  maxillae 
and  premaxillae  bear  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  or  mandibular  arch 
consists  of  a  pair  of  cartilaginous  rods  {Meckel's  cartilages) 
invested  by  a  pair  of  dentary  bones,  and  a  pair  of  angulo-splenials. 
The  jaws  are  attached  to  the  cranium  by  a  suspensory  apparatus 
consisting  of  the  squamosals  (Fig.  418,  sg),  the  pterygoids  (pig), 
and  the  palatirus  (pal). 

The  visceral  arches  are  represented  in  the  adult  by  the  hyoid 
and  its  processes  (Fig.  418,  D).  The  cartilaginous  basilingual 
plate  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  cavity,     The  hyoid  arches 
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(Fig.  418,  D,  Ha)  curve  upward  and  join  the  prootics  on  either 
side.  Two  ossified  posterior  processes,  the  thyrokyals  {Hp) 
help  support  the  larynx. 

The  Vertebral  Column  (Fig.  418).  —  The  vertebral  column 
consists  of  nine  vertebra  and  a  blade-like  posterior  extension, 
the  urostyle.  The  vertebrae  consist  of  a  basal  centrum^  which 
is  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind  (procoelous  type),  and  a 
neural  arch  (Fig.  418,  ar)  through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes. 
The  neural  arch  possesses  a  short,  dorsal  spine,  a  transverse 
process  (trv)  on  each  side  (except  on  the  first  vertebra,  av),  and 
a  pair  of  articulating  processes,  called  zygapophyses  (zyg),  at 
each  end.  The  vertebrae  are  held  together  by  ligaments,  and 
move  on  one  another  by  means  of  the  centra  and  zygapophyses. 
The  vertebral  column  thus  serves  as  a  firm  axial  support  which 
also  allows  bending  of  the  body. 

The  Appendicular  Skeleton.  —  The  pectoral  girdle  and 
sternum  (Fig.  419,  A)  support  the  fore  limbs,  serve  as  attach- 
ments for  the  muscles  that  move  the  fore  limbs,  and  protect  the 
organs  lying  within  the  anterior  portion  of  the  trunk.  They 
are  composed  partly  of  bone  and  partly  of  cartilage.  The  supra- 
scapulae  lie  above  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  rest  of  the  girdle 
passes  downwards  on  either  side  and  unites  with  the  sternum 
in  the  ventral,  middle  line.  The  principal  parts  are  the  supra- 
scapulce  (Fig.  419,  A,  s.  sc),  the  scapula  (sc),  the  clavicles  (cl), 
the  coracoids  (cor),  the  epicoracoids  (ep.c),  the  ommosternum  (os), 
episternum  {ep),  mesosternum  (mes),  and  xiphisternum  {xi). 
The  end  of  the  long  bone  of  the  fore  limb  {humerus)  lies  in 
a  concavity  in  the  scapula  and  coracoid  called  the  glenoid 
fossa  (gl). 

The  pelvic  girdle  (Fig.  419,  B)  supports  the  hind  limbs. 
It  consists  of  two  sets  of  three  parts  each,  the  ilium  {It),  the 
ischium  {Isch),  and  the  pubis  {Pu),  The  pubis  is  cartilaginous. 
The  anterior  end  of  each  ilium  is  attached  to  one  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  ninth  vertebra.  Where  the  parts  of  each 
half  of  the  pectoral  girdle  unite,  there  is  a  concavity,  called 
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the  acetabiUum  (Ac),  in  which  the  head  of  the  long  1^  bone 
(femur)  lies. 

The  fore  Hmbs  (Fig.  420,  A)  consist  of  a  humerus  which  siticu- 
Istes  with  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  pectoral  girdle  at  its  pnudmal 


Fio,  415.  —  Skdeton  of  the  frog.  A,  pectoral  girdle,  el.  clavicle;  eor,  con- 
cold;  (p.  epistemum;  tp.c.  epicoiixoid;  gl,  glenoid  cavity;  inri,  mesostemum; 
M.  omnioatenium;  k,  acapuUi:  i.k,  luprucapuU;  ij,  xiphiaternum.  B,  pelvic 
girdle,  side  view.  At.  acetabulum ;  II,  ilium ;  Iith,  ischium ;  Pu,  pubis. 
(From  Bourne,  titer  Ecker.) 

end  and  with  the  radio-ulna  (ru)  at  its  distal  end.  The  bone  of 
the  forearm  (radio-ulna)  consists  of  the  radius  and  ulna  fused. 
The  wrist  contains  six  bones:  the  ulHare  (u),  radiak  (f),  inter- 
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medium  (im),  and  three  carpals  (a,  b,  c).  The  hand  is  supported 
by  five  proximal  metacarpal  bones,  followed  in  digits  II  and  III 
by  two  phalanges,  and  in  digits  IV  and  V  by  three  phalanges. 

The  hind  limbs  (Fig.  420,  B)  consist  of  (1)  a,  femur  or  thigh 
bone,  (z)  a  libio-Jibula  (the  tibia  and  fibula  fused)  or  leg  bone, 
(3)  four  tarsal  bones,  —  the  astragalus  {libiale,  a),  the  calcaneum 


Fig.  410.  -^SkdctoD  of  the  limbs  of  the  frog.     A,  fore  limb,  a,  b,  e.  carpili; 

IM.   intennedium ;   r,    radialc;    ru,    radis-ulna ;    I-V,  digits.  B,    hind    limb, 

s,  ostragalus :  c,  calcaneum;  I-V,  digils;  X.  accessoiy  digit.  (From  Bourne, 
after  Eclier.) 

(fibulare,  b),  and  two  smaller  bones,  —  (4)  the  four  metatarsals  of 
the  foot,  (5)  the  phalanges  of  the  digits,  and  (6)  the  prehaUux 
{X)  of  the  accessory  digit. 

The  Muscular  Syetem  (Fig.  421). — Muscles  are  usually 
attached  by  one  or  both  ends  to  bones  either  directly  or  by  means 
of  a  tendon,  which  is  an  inelastic  band  of  connective  tissue.  The 
two  ends  of  a  muscle  are  designated  by  different  terms:  the  origin 
is  the  end  attached  to  a  relatively  immovable  part;  the  insertion 
is  the  movable  end-    A  muscle  which  bends  one  part  iqKin 


Ftg.  411. — ^  Muscleii  ot  the  frog,  ventral  view,  add-brn,  adduclot 
brevii;  addloHi,  adductor  tongua:  adil.mat.  idduclnr  magnus:  dd,  deltoid; 
*xl.cr,  ettensor  cruris;  eil.lri.  eilensor  tarsi;  PB,  femut;  tn.hy,  geniohyoid; 
tilr,  gattracneinius;  hygl.  hyonlossut:  iHi.teii.  iiiKriptiu  teadineii;  Lalb,  liaea 
albi:  my.iky.  mylohyoid;  tbljnl,  obliquus  internus;  M.nl.  obliquus  ex- 
tetnus;  s.ti,  ommosterauiii;  f.c.ky.  poiterior  cor&u  of  hyoid;  f...  peciorall*; 
t^n,  peclineus;  ptr.  peroncus;  rcl.abd.  rrctua  ibdominiti;  ral.inl.niaj,  ttclvi 
IntetDus  mstor;  ncl.iiil.miii,  rectus  internus  minor:  lar.  sartorius;  iA.m(,  lub- 
nentalis;  stinten,  »ini-tendinosus;  fU.aaJ.  tibialis  anticus;  tib.pgsl,  tibiiHa 
•toiticui;  TI.Fl.  tibio&bul^^^lnt,  vastus  Inlcrnus;  xM,  liphiitcmni 
.Tivai   Parker  and  iilt*^^^^ 
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another,  as  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  is  q.  flexor;  one  that  straightens 
out  a  part,  as  the  extending  of  the  foot,  is  an  extensor;  one  that 
draws  a  part  back  toward  the  median  line  is  an  adductor;  one 
that  pulls  a  part  forward  toward  the  median  line  is  an  abductor; 
one  that  lowers  a  part  is  a  depressor;  one  that  raises  a  part  is  a 
levator;  and  one  that  rotates  one  part  on  another  is  a  rotator. 
The  movements  of  an  organ  depend  on  the  origin  and  insertion 
of  the  muscles  and  the  nature  of  the  articulations  of  its  bones 
with  each  other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  are  usually  selected  for  study 
to  illustrate  the  methods  of  action  of  muscles  in  general.  Table 
XVI  gives  the  name,  origin,  insertion,  and  action  of  the  principal 
muscles  of  the  hind  limb,  and  Figure  421  shows  most  of  them  as 
seen  from  the  ventral  side. 

TABLE  XVI 


THE  NAME,  ORIGIN,  INSERTION,  AND  ACTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HIND  LIMB  OF  THE 

• 

FROG 

• 

Name 

Origin 

Inrkktion 

Action 

Sartorius  (Fig.  421, 
sar) 

Ilium,     just 
in  front  of 
pubis 

Just  below  head 
of  tibia 

Flexes  leg ;  draws 
leg  forward  and 
ventrally 

Adductor  magnus 
(add.mag) 

Pubis,        is- 
chium, and 
tendon     of 
semimem- 
branosus 

Distal  end  of 
femur 

Bends  thigh  ven- 
trally, adducts  or 
abducts  femur 
according  to 
position  of  latter 

Adductor     longus 
{add.long) 

Ventral  part 
of  ilium 

Joins  adductor 
magnus 

Abducts  thigh ; 
draws  thigh  ven- 
trally. 

Triceps  femoris 

From     three 
heads,   one 
acetabulum, 
two  ilium 

Upper  end  of 
tibio-fibula ; 
tendon  of  gas- 
trocnemius 

Extends  and  ab- 
•  ducts  leg 

Soo 
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Nami 


Gracilis  major 
(rect.itU.maj.) 


Gracilis  minor 
(rect.ifU.min,) 


Semimembranosus 


Ileo>fibularis 


Semitendinosus 
{sem.ten) 


Pyriformis 


Iliacus  extern  us 


Iliacus  internus 


Gastrocnemius 
(gstr) 


Tibialis   posticus 
(tib.post) 


Tibialis  anticus 
longus  (lib.ant) 


QUQIM 


Posterior 
margin    of 
ischium 


Tendon  be- 
hind is- 
chium 


Dorsal  half 
of  ischium 


Behind  dor- 
sal crest  of 
ilium 


Two    points 
on  ischium 


Tip  of   uro- 
style 


iNsntnoN 


Proximal  end 
of  tibia ;  head 
of  tibio-fibula 


Joins  tendon  of 
gracilis  major 


Proximal    end 
tibio-fibula 


Proximal   end 
of  fibula 


Proximal    end 
of  tibia 


Outer  side  of 
dorsal  crest 
of  ilium 


Ventral  bor- 
der of  ilium 


Distal      end 
femur;  ten- 
don of  tri- 
ceps 


Posterior  side 
of       tibio- 
iibula 


Distal  end  of 
femur 


Near  proximal 
end  of  femur 


Head  of  femur, 
posterior  side 


Proximal    half 
of  femur 


By  broad  ten- 
don on  sole  of 
foot 


Adducts  thigh ; 
flexes  or  extends 
leg  according  to 
position  of  latter 


Same   as   gracilis 
major 


Same   as   gracilis 
major 


Draws  thigh  dor- 
sally  ;  flexes  leg 


Adducts       thigh ; 
flexes  leg 


Proximal    end 
of  astragalus 


Proximal  end 
of  astragalus 
and  calca- 
neum 


Pulls  urostyle  to 
one  side;  draws 
femur  dorsally 


Rotates  femur  for- 
ward 


Draws  thigh  lor- 
ward 


Flexes    leg ; 
tends  foot 


ex- 


Extends  foot  when 
flexed ;  flexes 
foot  when  fully 
extended 


Extends  leg ;  flexes 
foot 
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Name 

Origin 

Insertion 

Action 

Peroneus  {per) 

Distal  end  of 
femur 

Distal  end  fe- 
mur ;  head  of 
calcaneum 

Extends   leg   and 
foot ;  flexes  foot 

Extensor  cruris 

(exi.cr) 

DisUl  end  of 
femur 

Anterior    sur- 
face of  tibio- 
fibula 

Extends  foot 

Tibialis  anticus 
brevis 

Distal    third 
of       tibio- 
fibula 

Proximal    end 
of  astragalus 

Flexes  foot 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  muscles  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body:  The  rectus  abdominis  (Fig.  421,  rct.ahd)  extends 
along  the  ventral  side  of  the  trunk;  the  obliguus  externus  {obL 
ext)  covers  most  of  the  sides  of  the  trunk;  the  transversus  (obi, 
int)  lies  beneath  the  obliquus  externus  and  serves  to  contract 
the  body-cavity;  the  pecloralis  major  {pet)  moves  the  fore  limbs; 
and  the  submaxillary  {my.hy)  raises  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
cavity  during  respiration. 

The  Nervous  System.  —  Three  main  divisions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  nervous  system  of  the  frog:  (i)  the  central, 
consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  (2)  the  peripheral,  con- 
sisting of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves;  and  (3)  the  sympathetic. 
It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  point  out  certain  selected 
points  concerning  the  nervous  system  of  the  frog,  since  general 
accounts  of  nervous  tissue  (p.  76),  nervous  activity  (pp.  223-226), 
and  the  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  (pp.  408-410)  have 
already  been  given. 

The  Brain. — The  brain  (Fig.  422)  has  two  large  olfactory 
lobes  which  are  fused  together,  two  large  cerebral  hemispheres, 
two  large  optic  lobes,  a  well-developed  midbrain  (ZH),  a 
very  small  cerebellum,  and  a  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  broadening  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  optic 
chiasma  (Fig.  422,  B,  Tr.opt),  the  infundibulum  {Jnf),  and  the 
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hypophysis  (Byp)  are  visible  only  on  the  ventral  surface 
brain. 

The  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  frog's  brain 
been  partially  determined  by  experiments  in  which  the  parts 
were  removed  and  the  effects  upon  the  animals  observed.    It  is 


ace  of  tttf^^H 
rain  have  ^^H 


FlO.  4')'  —  Brain    ul    the    fro^-      A.    ilorsal    aspecl.      B.    ventral    upecL    ■ 
J-Xll.   nerves;    Uyp,    hypophysis;    Jnj.    jnfundibulum;     ilfd.  NH.    meduUa 
obloagati;    Tr.eft,  optic  trul;    ZH,  dicnccpbaJcm.     (Frum  Davenport,  after 
Wederibelro.) 

not  certain  what  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
in  the  frog.  They  are  the  seat  of  intelligence  and  voluntary 
control  in  higher  animals.  When  the  midbrain  is  removed 
along  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  frog  loses  the  power 
of  spontaneous  movement.  When  the  optic  lobes  are  removed, 
the  spinal  cord  becomes  more  irritable;   this  shows  that  these 
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lobes  have  an  inUbiting  influence  on  the  reflex  activity  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  cercliellum  apparently  has  no  important  tunc 
tion  in  the  frog.  Many  activ- 
ities are  stili  possible  when 
everything  but  the  medulla 
is  removed.  The  animal 
breathes  normally,  snaps  at 
and  swallows  food,  leaps  and 
swims  regularly,  and  is  able 
to  right  itself  when  thrown 
on  its  back.  Extirpation  of 
the  posterior  region  of  the 
itiedulla  results  in  the  early 
death  of  the  frog.  The  brain 
as  a  whole  controls  the  actiuns 
effected  by  the  nerve-centers 
of  Ihe  spinal  cord.  "  The 
higher  centers  of  the  brain 
are  comparable  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a  steamer  who  issues 
orders  to  the  man  running 
the  engine  when  to  start  and 
when  to  stop,  and  who  has 
his  hand  on  the  wheel  so  as 
to  guide  thfe  course  of  the 
vessel."  (Holmes.)  Cranial 
nerves  I  to  X  {see  p.  409, 
Table  XIV)  are  present  in 
the  frog. 

The  Spinal  Cord  (Fig. 
433).  —  The  spinal  cord  ex- 
tends backward  from  the 
medulla  and  ends  in  the  uro- 

style.     It  is  surrounded   by   ^'."''.S:;,  „,.,     „ 
two    membrajies,    an    outer   wick-»  Zooiagj,  after  Eckei.) 


J.  *ij. — Nervous   syitcni   of   the 

Br.  brachial  nerve;  Js.  iichial 
; ;  O.  eye ;  01,  olfactory  nerve ; 
optic  nerve;  SpHi,  isl  sinnai 
■;  Sf-io.  ten  ganglia  d(  aympa- 
gasserian    ganglions 
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dura  mater  and  an  inner  pia  mater.  The  cord  is  composed  of 
a  central  mass  of  gray  mailer  (Fig.  349,  gm)  consisting  mainly 
of  nerve-cells,  and  an  outer  mass  of  while  matter  made  up  chiefly 
of  nerve-fibers.  A  median  fissure  occurs  both  in  the  dorsal  and 
in  the  ventral  side  of  the  cord,  and  a  central  canal  (.c.c)  lies  in 
the  gray  matter  and  communicates  anteriorly  with  the  cavities 
of  the  brain. 

The  Spinal  Nerves.  —  The  relation  of  the  spinal  nerves  to 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  paths  taken  by  nervous  impulses  are 
indicated  in  Figure  349.  There  are  ten  pairs  of  spinal  nerves 
in  the  frog  (Fig.  423,  Spni,  Br,  Js).  Each  arises  by  a  dorsal 
(Fig.  349,  d.r)  and  a  ventral  {v.r)  root  (see  p.  408)  which  spring 
from  the  horns  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  two  roots 
unite  to  form  a  trunk,  which  passes  out  between  the  arches 
of  adjacent  vertebrs.  The  largest  nerves  are  the  brachial 
(Fig.  41^,  Br),  which  are  composed  of  the  second  and  branches 
from  the  first  and  third  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  fore  limbs  and  shoulder,  and  the  sciatics  (Js), 
which  arise  from  plexuses  composed  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  spinal  nerves,  and  are  distributed  to  the  hind 
limbs. 

The  Sympathetic  System  (Fig.  423,  Sgi-io).  —  This 
system  consists  of  two  principal  trunks,  which  begin  in  the 
prootic  ganglion  and  e.'itend  posteriorly,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
vertebral  column.  Each  trunV  is  provided  with  ten  ganglionic 
enlargements  (Sgl-io)  at  the  jKiints  where  branches  from  the 
spinal  nerves  unite  with  it.  The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic 
system  are  distributed  to  the  internal  organs  which  are  thus 
intimately  connected. 

Sense-organs.  —  The  principal  sense-organs  are  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  olfactory  organs.  There  are  many  smaller  structures 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  floor  and  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  probably  function  as  organs  of  taste.  In  the  skin 
are  also  many  sensory  ner\'e  endings  which  receive  contai 
chemical,  temperature,  and  light  stimuli. 


tac^^^H 


W' 
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The  Olfactory  Organs.  —  The  olfactory  nerves  (Fig.  423, 
01)  extend  from  the  olfactory  lobe  of  the  brain  (Fig.  422)  to  the 
nasal  cavities  (Fig.  412,  olf.s),  where  they  are  distributed  to 
the  epithelial  lining.  The  importance  of  the  sense  of  smell  in 
the  life  of  the  frog  is  not  known. 

The  Ear.  —  The  inner  ear  of  the  frog  lies  within  the  auditory 
capsule  and  is  protected  by  the  prootic  (Fig.  418,  pro)  and  ex- 
occipital  {ex)  bones.  It  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  shown 
in  Figure  350,  page  411,  and  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  There  is  no  external  ear  in  the  frog.  The. 
middle  ear  is  a  cavity  which  communicates  with  the  mouth 
cavity  through  the  Eustachian  tube  (Fig.  411,  £),  and  is  closed 
externally  by  the  tympanic  membrane. 

A  rod,  the  columella,  extends  across  the  cavity  of  the  middle 
ear  from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  inner  ear.  The  vi- 
brations of  the  tympanic  membrane  produced  by  soimd  waves 
are  transmitted  to  the  inner  ear  through  the  coliunella.  The 
sensory  end  organs  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  stimulated  by  the 
vibrations,  and  the  impulses  carried  to  the  brain  give  rise  to  the 
sensation  of  sound.  The  inner  ears  serve  also  as  organs  of 
equilibration.  Frogs  from  which  they  are  removed  cannot  main- 
tain ar  upright  position. 

The  Eye.  —  The  eyes  of  the  frog  resemble  those  of  man  in 
general  structure  and  fimction  (Fig.  351,  pp.  411-413),  but  differ 
in  certain  details.  The  eyeballs  lie  in  cavities  (orbits,  Fig.  418, 0) 
in  the  sides  of  the  head.  They  may  be  rotated  by  six  muscles 
and  also  pulled  into  the  orbit.  The  upper  eyelid  does  not  move 
independently.  The  lower  eyelid  consists  of  the  lower  eyelid 
proper  fused  with  the  third  eyelid  or  nictitating  membrane.  The 
lens  is  large  and  almost  spherical.  It  cannot  be  changed  in 
form  nor  in  position,  and  is  therefore  fitted  for  viewing  distinctly 
objects  at  a  certain  definite  distance.  Movements  are  noted 
much  oftener  than  form.  The  amount  of  light  that  enters  the 
eye  can  be  regulated  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The 
retina  of  the  eye  is  stimulated  by  the  rays  of  light  which  pass 
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through  the  pupil,  and  the  impulses  which  are  carried  through 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain  give  rise  to  sensations  of  sight. 

Behavior.  —  The  acti^^ties  of  the  frog  are  such  as  to  enable 
it  to  exist  within  the  confines  of  its  habitat.  The  ordinary 
movements  are  those  employed  in  leaping,  diving,  crawling, 
burrowing,  and  maintaining  an  upright  fxisition.  These  and 
most  of  its  other  activities  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  refle.t 
acts,  although  they  are  commonly  said  to  be  instinctive.  In- 
stinct is  "  the  faculty  of  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  cer- 
tain ends,  without  foresight  of  the  ends,  and  without  previous 
education  in  the  performance."     (James.) 

Some  of  the  movements  of  the  frog  are  due  to  internal  causes, 
but  many  of  them  are  the  responses  to  external  stimuli.  Frogs 
are  sensitive  to  light,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  both  the 
eyes  and  skin  are  stimulated  by  it.  The  reaction  to  light  causes 
the  animal  to  orient  its  body  so  that  it  faces  the  source  and  is  in 
line  with  the  direction  of  the  rays.  Nevertheless,  frogs  tend  to 
congregate  in  shady  places.  Frogs  also  seem  to  be  stimulated 
by  contact  (thigmolropism,  p.  36),  as  shown  by  their  tendency 
to  crawl  under  stones  and  into  crevices.  The  desire  tor  shade 
may,  however,  have  some  influence  upon  this  reaction.  The 
temperature  modifies  the  responses  both  to  light  and  to  contact. 

Investigators  who  have  .studied  the  behavior  of  frogs  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  very  stupid  animals.  It 
is  possible  to  teach  them  certain  things,  and  habits  once  formed 
are  not  easily  changed.  For  example,  Yerkes  found  that  a  frog 
could  learn  to  follow  a  path  in  a  labyrinth  after  about  one  hun- 
dred trials.  If  we  consider  the  power  to  learn  by  individual 
experience  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  mind,  then  we  mu.4t 
attribute  a  primitive  sort  of  mind  to  the  frog. 

DcTelopment.  —  Frogs  lay  their  eges  in  water  in  the  earlj 
spring.  The  male  clasps  the  female  firmly  with  his  fore  legs 
just  behind  her  fore  legs.  After  the  male  has  been  carried  about 
by  the  female  tor  se\'eral  days,  the  eggs  pass  from  the  uterus  out 
of  the  cloaca  and  are  fertilized  by  the  spermatozoa  ot  the  male, 
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which  the  latter  discharges  over  them  as  they  are  extruded. 
The  male  then  loses  the  clasping  instinct  and  leaves  the  female. 
The  jelly  which  surroimds  and  protects  the  eggs  soon  swells 
up  through  the  absorption  of  water.  Cleavage  takes  place  as 
indicated  in  Figure  424.  Some  of  the  cells,  called  macromeres 
(Fig.  425,  A,  mg)f  are  large  because  of  a  boimtiful  supply  of  yolk; 
others,  the  micromeres  (mi),  are  smaller.  A  blastula  (Fig.  425, 
A)  is  formed  by  the  appearance  of  a  cavity,  the  blastoccd  {bL 
cod),  near  the  center  of  the  egg.  Gastrulation  is  modified  in  the 
frog's  egg  because  of  the  amoimt  of  yolk  present.    The  dark 
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Fig.  434.  —  Segmentation  of  the  frog's  egg.     (From  Sedgwick's  2>x>logy, 

after  Ecker.) 

side  of  the  egg  gradually  grows  over  the  lighter  portion  until 
only  a  circular  area  of  the  latter,  called  the  yolk  plug  (Fig.  425, 
yk.pl)  f  is  visible.  This  gastrula  contains  two  germ-layers,  an 
outer  ectoderm  (C,  ect)  and  an  inner  entoderm  (C,  end).  A  third 
layer,  the  mesoderm  (C,  mes),  soon  appears  between  the  other  two, 
and  splits  into  two,  an  inner  splanchnic  layer,  which  forms  the 
supporting  tissue  and  musculature  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
an  outer  somatic  or  parietal  layer,  which  forms  the  connective 
tissue,  muscle,  and  peritoneum  of  the  body-wall.  The  cavity 
between  these  two  mesodermal  layers  is  the  codom. 

Soon  after  gastrulation  a  groove  called  the  primitive  or 
medullary  groove  (Fig.  42  q,  B,  md.gr)  appears,  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a  medullary  fold  (md.f).  The  medullary  folds  grow 
together  at  the  top,  formins;  a  tube  which  later  develops  into  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  of  the  embryo.    The  medullary  groove  lies 
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along  the  median  dorsa!  line,  and  tlie  embryo  now  lengithens  in 
this  direction.  The  region  where  the  yolk  plug  was  situated 
lies  at  the  posterior  end.  On  either  side  near  the  anterior  end 
two  gill-arches  appear  (Fig.  415,  D,  br.d),  and  in  front  of  each 
iif  these  a  depression  arises  which  unites  with  its  fellow  and 


mbryo  of  ihe  frog.    A.  section  o!  blaslula. 


Fig.  4JS-  —  Devclopmtn 
bl.cal,  blaslocixl:  mi.  micr 
Uty  groove,  mdtr,  and  medullary  fold,  mrf./;  yt.pl.  yolk-plug,  C.  section 
ol  egg  la  ilsge  B  lo  show  Kerm-Uyers.  bl.eal,  bjastoccel;  Mfi.  bU&topoiei 
tcl,  ectoderm:  fiui.  enlodcim;  iHt,  enternn;  mi3.  laoodtiai;  Kck,  nolochord; 
yk.fl,  yolk-plug.  D,  older  embryo,  Ar.r/.  branchial  arches;  sidif,  Momo- 
dcum: ',  tail.  B,  newly  batched  tadpole.  Sr.i.  tr.t,  gills;  e,  eye;  fedn,  procto- 
(Leum;  sk,  sucker:  iMw,  Jtomodcuro:  /,  tail,  (From  Puker  and  HastteU; 
A,  D,  After  Ziegler's  models;   B.  C.  E.  after  Marshall.) 

moves  to  the  ventral  surface,  becoming  the  ventral  sucker  (Fig. 
435,  E,  sk).  An  invagination  soon  appears  just  above  the 
ventral  sucker;  this  is  the  slomodaum  (sldm)  which  develops 
into  the  mouth. 

The  invagination  (proctodeum,  Fig,  425,  E,  pcdm)  n-hich 
becomes  the  anus  appears  beneath  the  tail  (/)  at  the  posterior 
end.    On  either  side  above  the  mouth  a  thickening  of  the 
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ectoderm  represents  the  beginning  of  the  eye,  and  just  atx 
gills  (E,  br.i,  br.2)  appear  the  invaginati.ins  which  fori 
vesicles  of  the  inner  ears.     The  markings  of  the  muscle  segl 
show  through  the  skin  along  the  sides  of  the  body  and  taill 


The  embryo  moves  about  within  the  egg  by  means  of  cilia, 
but  these  soon  disappear  after  hatching.  The  tadpole,  after 
breaking  out  of  the  egg  membranes,  lives  for  a.  few  days  on  the 
yolk  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  then  feeds  on  algie  and  other 
vegetable  matter.  The  external  gills  grow  out  into  long,  branch- 
ing tufts  (Fig.  426,  2,  2  a).    Four  pairs  of  internal  gills  are  formed 
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later,  and,  when  the  external  gills  disappear,  these  function  in 
their  stead,  the  water  entering  the  mouth,  passing  through  the 
giU-8lit8;  and  out  of  an  opening  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  called 
the  spiracle. 

The  hind  limbs  i^pear  first  (Fig.  426,  5).  Later  the  fore 
limbs  break  out  (6).  The  tail  decreases  in  size  as  the  end  of  the 
larval  period  aiq>roache8  and  is  gradually  resorbed  (7).  The 
gills  are  likewise  resorbed,  and  the  lungs  develop  to  take  their 
place  as  respiratory  organs.  Finally  the  form  resembling  that 
of  the  adult  frog  (8)  is  acquired. 

a.  A  Brief  Classification  of  Living  Amphibia^ 

There  are  about  one  thousand  dififerent  species  of  Amphibia  — 
a  number  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  principal 
classes  of  vertebrates.  Approximately  forty  of  these  belong  to 
the  order  Apoda,  one  hundred  to  the  Caudata,  and  nine  hun- 
dred to  the  Sauentia. 

Order  i.    Apoda  (Gymnophiona,  Fig.  427).  —  C(£Cilians.  — 

Worm-like  Amphibia  without  limbs  or  limb-girdles; 

usually  with  small  scales  embedded  in  the  skin;  tail 

short  or  absent. 

Family  C(£CiLiiDiB.  —  With  the  characters  of  the  order. 

Examples:  Dermopkis,  Cacilia,  Gymnopis,  Siphonops^ 

Ichtkyopkis  (Fig.  427). 

Order  a.  Caudata  (Urodela,  Figs.  428-433).  —  Tailed  Am- 
phibia. Amphibia  ^ith  a  tail;  without  scales;  usually 
two  pairs  of  limbs;  the  adults  with  or  without  external 
gills  and  gill  slits. 
Suborder  i.  Proteida  (Fam.  Proteidje,  Fig.  428).  —  Mud- 
puppies. — Tailed  Amphibia  with  two  pairs  of  limbs; 
three  pairs  of  external  gills  and  two  pairs  of  gill-open- 
ings persistent;  no  eyelids. 

»1  m  Mitad  to  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Ruthvcn  for  the  main  di^-isioos  ol  thii 
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Family  Proteid-*.  —  With  characters  of  the  suborder. 
Examples:  Necturm,  Proteus ^  Typhlomolge, 
Suborder  2.  Meantes  (Fam.  Sirenidae,  Fig.  429).  —  Sirens. 
— Tailed  Amphibia  without  hind  limbs;  three  pairs  of 
external  gills  and  three  pairs  of  gill-openings  persistent; 
no  eyelids. 

Family  SiRENiD-fi.  —  With  the  characters  of  the  suborder. 
Examples:   Siren,  Pseudobranchtts, 
Suborder  3.   Mutabilia  (Fam.   Salamandrid^,  Figs.  43a- 
433).  —  Salamanders. — Tailed   Amphibia  with   two 
pairs  of  limbs;   without  gills  and  generally  without 
gill-openings  in   adult  ;    usually  with  movable  eye- 
lids. 
Superfamily  i.  AMPHiUMOiDEiE.  —  Mutabilia  with  two 
pairs  of  small  limbs;  sometimes  one  pair  of  gill-open- 
ings;   vertebrae  amphicoelous;   without  eyelids. 

Family  CRYPTOBRANCHiniE.  —  With  the  characters  of  the 
superfamily.  Examples:  Cryptobranchus  (Fig.  430), 
Amphiuma, 
Superfamily  2.  SALABiANDROiDEiE.  —  Mutabilia  with- 
out gills  or  gill-openings  in  the  adult;  with  movable 
eyelids;  vertebrae  usually  opisthocoelous.  The  families 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  principally  by  the 
position  of  the  teeth  and  the  number  of  toes. 

Family     i.     SALAMANDRiDiE.  —  Examples:      Salamandra, 
Triton  (Fig.  431),  Diemyctylus. 

Family  2.   AMBYSTOMiDyE.  —  Examples:  Ambystoma  (Fig. 
432),  Chondrotus. 

Family  3.  PLETHODONTiDiE.  —  Examples:  Plethodon,  Spe- 
lerpeSy  Desmognathus  (Fig.  433). 
Order  3.  Salientia  (Anura,  Figs.  434-436). —Tailless  Am- 
phibia. Amphibia  without  a  tail;  without  scales;  two 
pairs  of  limbs;  without  external  gills  or  gill-openings  in 
adult. 
Suborder    i.  Aglossa.  —  Salientia     without     a     tongue; 
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Eustachian  tubes  open  by  single  aperture;  no  distinct 

tympanic    membrane;     vertebrie    opisthocceloua. 
Family  Aglossid*.  —  With  the  characters  of    the  sub- 
order.    Examples:    Pipa  (Fig.  434),  Xenopus. 
Suborder   2.   Lingitata     (Pil\nzkoglossa).  —  Frogs     and 

Toads.     Salientia  with  a  tongue;   Eustachian  tubes 

open  by  two  apertures. 
Family  i.    Pelobatid*. — Spade-foot    toads.     Examples: 

Pelobales,  Scaphiopus. 
Family  2.   Bufonid*.  —  Toads.     Examples:    Bufo,  JUa- 

twphrynus. 
Family  3.   Hvlid*.  —  Tree-frogs.      Flxamples:     Acris, 

ChoropkUui,   Hyla,  Notoirema  (Fig.  435). 
Family    4.   Cystic nathid*.      Examples:     Uemiphradus, 

Hylodcs,   PaJudkola. 
Family    5-   Engystomatid.*,       Examples:        Engystoma, 

Phryniscus,   JJypopathm. 
Family  6,   RANioi;.  —  True    Frogs,     Examples:    Rana, 

Phyllobaies,  Oxyglossus. 
Suborder  3.   Costata    (Discoglossid*). — Salientia  with 

a  tongue;    Eustachian   tubes  open  by  two  apertures; 

rtilh  short  ribs. 
Family   Discoglossid-e,  —  With    the   characters    of  the 

suborder.     Examples:     Discoglossus,     Alyles, 

binaior. 


^ 


3.  Review  of  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Living 
Amthibia 

Order  I.  Apoda.  —  The  single  family,  Cceciliid.«,  of  this 
order  includes  about  forty  species  of  worm-like  or  snake-like  leg- 
less Amphibia.  They  inhabit  the  tropical  regions  of  America, 
Africa,  India,  Burma,  and  northern  Australasia,  but  none  occurs 
in  the  United  States.  They  burrow  in  moist  ground  with  their 
strong  heads,  and,  as  a  result  of  living  in  darkness,  their  eyes  arc 
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small  and  concealed  under  the  skin  or  maxillary  bones. 

sensory  tentacle  which  can  be  protruded  from  between  the  eyes 

and  the  nose  aids  the  animal  in  crawling  about.    They  feed  OQ 

small  invertebrates.     Most  of   the 

ccecilians  lay  eggs,   but  some  are 

viviparous.      Ichthyopkis    glulinosa 

(Fig.  427),   which   lives  in   India, 

Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Islands,  and 

is  about  one  foot  long,  has  been 

more   carefully   studied   than   any 

other  species. 

Order  a.   Caudata.  —  The  tailed 

AuPHiBU  diiTer  so  widely  from  one    phibi 

another    that    it    has     been    found     female  guarding  her  cms.   (From 

,  ,         thf  Cambridge  NatUtBl  History, 

necessary  to  recognize   three  sub-    ^hb,  smain.) 
orders. 

Suborder  i.  Proteida.  —  This  suborder  contains  a  single 
family,  Proteid*,  the  mud-puppies,  and  three  genera,  Necturus, 
Typldomoige,  and  Proteus,  with  one  species  each.  Necturvs 
maculosm  (Fig.  418)  is  confined  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghaniea.  It  breathes  by  means  of  bushy  red  gills  which  extend 
out  from  in  front  of  the  fore  legs.  The  food  of  .Vedurus  conaists 
chiefly  of  crustaceans,  frogs,  worms,  insects,  and  small  fishes. 
During  the  day  the  mud-puppy  lies  concealed  in  a  dark  place, 


Fin.   418.  -  ThL-  "  mud-puppy."   nttlwui  wucn/ruw.      (From  MtvutJ 

but  at  night  it  swims  or  crawls  about  with  wavy  movemi 
of  the  ijody 

Froteus  anguinus  is  a  protean  alKiut  one  foot  long,  which  has 
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been  found  only  in  the  caves  of  Austria.  It  is  white,  but  it 
exposed  to  the  light  may  become  dark  and  ultimately  black. 
It  has  rudimentary  eyes. 

TypfUomolge  rathbuni  is  a  blind  protean  that  came  up  with  the 
water  of  an  artesian  well  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  deep, 
in  Texas.  It  probably  feeds  on  the  crustaceans  in  under- 
ground streams,  since  four  species  of  these,  all  new  to  science, 
came  up  along  with  the  amphibians. 

Suborder  2.  Meantes.  —  This  suborder  also  contains  a  single 
family,  SmENiDf,  the  sirens,  and  two  genera.  Siren  and  Pseudo- 
branchus,  with  one 
spedes  each.  Siren 
lacerlina  (Fig,  429), 
the  "  mud-eel,"  bur- 
rows in  the  mud  of 
ditches  and  pond-s, 
and  swims  by  un- 
dulations of  the 
body.  It  has  three 
pairs  of  ^U-alits  and  four  toes,  and  reaches  a  length  of  two 
and  one  half  feet.  It  inhabits  the  ponds  and  rivers  from 
Texas  to  North  CaroUna.  Psciidobranchus  slrialus  has  but 
one  pair  of  gill-slits  and  only  three  toes.  It  has  been  found 
in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Suborder  3.  Mdtabilia.  —  Family  CHVPTOBRANCmDi.  — 
There  are  three  genera,  Cryptobranchus,  Me.galobatrachus,  and 
Amphiuma.  Cryptobranchus  alleghaniensis,  the  hellbender  (Fig, 
430),  occurs  only  in  the  streams  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
It  reaches  a  length  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  Its  food 
consists  of  worms  and  small  fish.  Megaiobalrachus  maximus  is 
the  giant  salamander  of  Japan,  the  largest  of  all  the  Auphibia. 
It  feeds  on  fishes,  amphibians,  worms,  and  insects,  and  may 
reach  a  length  of  over  five  feet.  Amphiuma  means,  the  Congo 
"  snake,"  is  long  and  eel-shaped,  and  possesses  two  widely 
separated  pairs  of  small  legs.     It  occurs  in  the  marshes  and 
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muddy  streams  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  and  feeds 
on  crayfishes,  mollusks,  and  small  fish. 


Family  Salamandrid*.  —  This  family  contains  the  true 
salamanders  and  the  newts  or  tritors.  "  Of  the  twenty-five 
species,  only  two  are  American,  four  are  eastern  Asiatic,  and 
of  the  remaining  nineteen,  two  are  Algerian,  while  the  rest  live 
in  Europe  or  in  Asia  Minor."  (Gadow.)  The  two  American 
species  are  Dtemyctylus  viridescens  and  Triton  lorosus. 

Diemyctylus  viridescens,  the  crimson-spotted  newt,  is  common 
in  the  ponds  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  about  three  and  one  half  inches  long  and  has  a  row 
of  crimson  spots  on  either  side.  Its  food  consists  principally 
of  insect  farvie,  worms,  and  small  mollusks.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  April,  May,  or  June,  and  a  sort  of  "  nest  "  of  aquatic 
vegetatii-n  is  constructed  for  each  egg.  The  young  live  for  a 
time  on  land  under  stones  and  logs,  but  return  to  the  water  after 
several  years,  becoming  aquatic  adults. 
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Triton  torosti^  tbe  newt  of  western  North  America,  is  a  large 
Bpedes  reaching  a  length  of  six  inches     It  feeds  on  earthworms. 
The 


fire  salamander  of 
Europe    is    Sola 
mandra  maculosa, 
a  spedes  about  six 
inches  long.     It  is 
black,  with  bright 
yellow  spots,  and 
the  glands  of  the 
skin    secrete    a 
^*''f''='    poisonous     sub- 
stance.      The 
'enemies  of  salamanders  are  supposed  to  be  "  warned  "  by  the 
conspicuous  colors  and  will  not  attack  this  poisonous  species. 

Pronounced  sexual  dimorphism,  i.e.  differences  between  the 
male  and  female  of  the  same  spedes,  is  exhibited  by  Tritnn 
crislatus  (Fig.  431),  the  Euro|)ean  crested  newt.     The  male  is 
conspicuously    colored    and    _______^,_____^ 

develops    a    high    serrated    '•f*?^^^^2*'*WWWWiiTf 

crest   during    tbe   breeding 

season. 

Family  Ambystoibid*.  — 
A  common  member  of  this 
family  is  Ambysloma  ligri- 
ttum  (Fig.  433).  This  species 
occurs  from  New  York  to      f""°-  «».-The  a^oioii  s.^kc  of  the 

,.,  ,  ,  URer    salamander.    Ambyslama    litnnum. 

Lallfonua  and  SOUtll  to  cen-    (From  Ihe  Cambridge   Natural  History.) 

tral  Mexico,  and  reaches  a 

length  of  from  six  to  nine  Inches.  It  is  dark  colored  and  marked 
with  yellow  spots.  The  larval  form,  called  axoloti,  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  a  separate  species  because  the  external 
gills  persisted  in  the  adult.  Later  it  was  discovered  (1865)  that 
if  forced  to  breathe  air  the  axolotls  would  shed  their  gills  and 
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become  air-breathing  salamanders  of  the  species  Ambystoma 
tigrinum. 

Family  Plethodontid-e.  —  All  except  one  species  of  the 
eight  genera  belonging  to  this  famUy  are  confined  to  America. 
Desmagnathus  fusca  (Fig.  433),  the  dusky  salamander,  is  a  species 
four  or  five  inches  long  that  lives  under  stones  and  in  other  dark, 
moist  places.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  in  two  long 
strings  which  the  female  takes  care  of  in  some  place  o(  conceal- 
ment by  winding  them  about  her  body.  Typhlolrilon  spelaus 
is  a  blind  species  found  in  a 
cave  in  Missouri.  The  slimy 
salamander,  Plethodon  gluti- 
twsus,  is  common  from  Ohio 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Il  ; 
gives  off  a  great  quantity  of  j 
slime  when  irritated.  Aittodax  1 
lugultris  is  an  inhabitant  uf 
the    western    United    States. 

,,    ,  ..  ■      u    1       ■      .L       Desmotxalhui  fusius ,-  lemale  with  egga 

It  lays  Its  eggs  m  holes  m  the  i„  ^  hole  underground.  (From  Lhe 
branches  of  live-oak  trees.  ^;^j^'"',''^'=  NBtural  Hisiory.  .(tw 
Spelerpes  bilineatus  occurs   in 

the-  Atlantic  states.  The  only  European  species  of  the  family 
Plethodontid*  is  Spelerpes  fuscus. 

Order  3.  Salientia.  —  Most  of  the  Amphibia,  about  nine 
hundred  species  of  frogs  and  toads,  belong  to  this  order.  They 
resemble  one  another  \-ery  closely  and  are  classified  according 
to  the  characteristics  of  certain  internal  structures.  In  North 
America  there  are  seven  families  and  about  fifty-six  species. 
-  Some  of  them  (toads  and  tree-frogs)  live  on  land,  but  others 
(water  frogs)  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  the  water.  The 
terrestrial  species  jwssess  only  slightly  webbed  hind  feet  or  no 
webs  at  all.  They  crawl  or  hop  on  land,  burrow  in  the  earth, 
or  climb  trees.  Dark,  moist  hiding  places  are  usually  required, 
and  most  of  them  take  to  water  only  during  the  breeding 
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Suborder  i.  Aglossa.  —  There  are  only  a  few  toads  in 
MjAtordcr;  all  of  them  are  tongueless  and  belong  to  the  family 
ACCOssidjE.  Pipa  americana  inhabits  the  northern  portion 
of  South  America;  Hyrnenochirus  bxUgeri  and  Xenopus  lams 
ut  confined  to  Africa. 

The  Surinam  toad,  Pipa  americana  (Fig.  434),  has  a  peculiai 
mcthcxl  of  carrying  its  eggs.  They  are  placed  on  the  back  of 
•he  female  during  copulation,  are  held  there  by  a  sticky  secre- 
,  and  are  gradually  enveloped  by  the  skin.    Within   tht 


FlO.  4J4.  —  Thu  Surinatn  Luuil,   Pipa 


epidennal  pouches  thus  formed  the  eggs  develop  and  the  tadpole 
stage  is  passed;  then  the  young  toad  escapes  as  an  air-breathing 
terrestrial  animal. 

Suborder  2.  Linguata.  —  Most  of  the  frogs  and  loads  are 
included  in  the  six  families  of  this  suborder. 

Family  i.  Pelobatid*.  — There  are  about  twenty  species, 
called  spade-foot  toads,  in  this  family.  One  genus,  Scaphiopus, 
with  four  species,  occurs  in  North  America,  The  spade-foot 
toads  are  burrowing  AupmsiA,  and  usually  have  thick  hind  feet 
provided  with  a  sharp  spur  for  digging.    The  spade-foots  of 


eastern  North  America  belong  to  the  species  Scaphiofnts  hol- 
brookii.  They  are  seldom  seen  or  heard  except  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  when  Ihey  come  out  of  their  burrows  in  great  numbeis 
and  seek  ponds  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

Family  2.  Bufonid^,  — ■  This  family  includes  over  one 
hundred  species  of  toads,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Bttjo.  About  fifteen  species  of  this  genus  have  been  reported 
(rom  North  America. 

Bujo  americanus,  the  common  toad  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  possesses  a  rough,  warty  skin,  but  does  not  cause 
the  appearance  of  warts  upon  the  hands  of  those  who  handle 
it,  as  is  often  supposed.  Toads  secrete  a  milky,  poisonous  fluid 
by  means  of  glands  in  the  skin,  which  protects  them  from  many 
animals  that  would  otherwise  be  important  enemies.  During 
the  day  they  remain  concealed  in  some  dark,  damp  place,  but 
at  night  they  sally  forth  and  hop  about,  feeding  upon  wornis, 
snails,  and  especially  insects,  which  they  capture  w-ith  their  sticky 
tongue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog  (p.  480,  Fig.  410).  The  value 
of  toads-  as  destroyers  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  is  con- 
siderable. Kirkland  has  estimated  that  one  toad  is  worth 
$19.44  m  a  single  season  because  of  the  cutworms  it  devours. 

During  the  winter  toads  hibernate  in  some  sheltered  nook, 
but  as  soon  as  conditions  are  favorable  in  the  spring  (about 
May  i)  they  emerge  from  their  winter's  home  and  proceed  to 
water  to  deposit  their  eggs.  At  this  time  the  males  utter  their 
sweet,  tremulous  calls.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  long  strings.  They 
develop  very  much  like  those  of  the  frog  (pp.  506-510). 

Family  3.  Hvlid*.  —  The  tree-frogs  are  arboreal  amphib- 
ians with  adhesive  discs  on  their  toes  and  fingers  which  usually 
enable  them  to  climb  trees.  They  are  provided  with  large  vocal 
sacs  and  have  a  correspondingly  loud  voice.  Of  the  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  species  belonging  to  the  family,  fifteen 
occur  in  North  America,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Central  and  South  America.  The  North  American  species 
belong  to  the  genera  Hyla,  Acris,  Chorophilis,  and  SmtlUca. 
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Ilyla  versicolor  is  the  common  tree-frog.  It  is  about  tw</ 
inches  long  and  has  the  power  of  slowly  changing  its  color  from 
white  to  stone-gray  or  brown  and  from  white  to  green.  These 
changes  usually  produce  such  a  perfect  harmony  between  the 
frog  and  its  surroundings  that  the  animal  becomes  practically 
'nvisible.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  May.  They  are  attached  ia 
groups  to  plants  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 

Uyla  pickeringii,  the  spring  peeper,  has  the  discs  i 
fingers  and  toes  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely  discernible..! 


Acris^ryllus  iscalled  the  cricket-frog,  Ckorophilus  nigritus,  the 
s.vanip  tree-frog,  has  frngcrs  and  toes  mth  minute  discs.  The 
brooding  tree-frog.  Nololrema  (Fig.  435),  of  Venezuela,  has  a 
pouch  with  an  opening  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  trunk  in  which 
the  eggs  are  placed  and  the  young  are  reared. 

Family  4,  Cvstignatoid*.  —  This  family  contains  almost 
as  many  spedes  (over  one  hundred  and  fifty)  as  the  family 
Hylid«,  but  only  three  species  occur  in  North  America. 
l.ilktiilylcs  lalrans  and  Syrropktts  ntamockii  have  been  recorded 
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from  Texas,  and  LUhoiiyles  rkordii  from  Florida.  Most  of  the 
Cystignathida  occur  in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 
They  form  a  comparatively  heterogeneous  group  and  are  not 
easily  dedncd. 

Family  5.  ENGYSTOMAXiDiB.  —  The  narrow- mouthed  toads 
as  a  rule  inhabit  the  tropics.  Only  three  of  the  seventy  or  more 
species  are  found  In  the  United  States.  Engystojna  carolinensc 
ranges  from  South  Carolina  to  f~lorida  and  west  to  Texas.  Like 
other  members  of  the  family,  its  head  is  narrow  and  pointed  and 
is  thus  adapted  for  the  capture  of  ants  and  other  small  insects. 

Family  6.  RaniDiE.  ^Thc  true  frt^s  iiccur  in  all  parts  of 
ihi--  globe  except  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  southern  South 
America.  Only  one  genus,  Rana,  and  about  st^venteen  species 
are  found  in  North  Amtrica.  Of  these  Ratm  pipicns  (pp.  477- 
510)  is  the  most  common. 

Rana  catesbiana,  the  bullfrog,  is  found  all  over  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  often  reaching  a  length  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  Bullfrogs  usually  remain  in  or  near  water.  They 
possess  a  deep,  bass  voice  like  that  of  a  bull,  and  when  a  number 
are  engaged  in  a  nocturnal  serenade  Ihey  can  be  heard  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Their  food  consists  of  worms,  insects, 
mollusks,  other  frogs,  young  water-fowl,  etc.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  ponds  from  the  last  of  May  until  July.  The  tadpoles 
do  not  become  frogs  the  first  year  as  do  those  of  the  leopard- 
frfig,  but  transform  during  the  second  or  even  the  third  year. 
Bullfrogs  are  worth  from  one  to  four  dollars  per  dozen  in  the 
market,  because  of  the  demand  for  frogs'  legs. 

Rana  damilans,  the  green  frog,  is  common  in  the  ponds  of 
eastern  North  America,  It  is  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
bullfrog,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
two  glandular  folds  of  skin  along  the  sides  of  the  back. 

Rana  sylvalka,  the  eastern  wood-frog,  is  not  restricted  to 
the  vicinity  of  water,  but  usually  lives  in  damp  woods.  It  'a 
found  throughout  the  northeastern  United  States. 
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Rana  paluslris,  the  pirkerel  frog,  inhabits  the  brooks  and 
ponds  of  eastern  Norii  America,  and  is  often  found  aho  in 
fields  and  meadows.     It  reaches  a  length  of  three  inches. 

Suborder  3.  Costata.  —The  five  genera 
and  eight  species  of  Salientia  included 
in  this  suborder  all  belong  to  the  single 
family  Discoglossid*:.  Only  one  species 
occurs  in  North  America  ;  this  is  the 
American  discogiossoid  toad,  Ascapkus 
truei,  of  which  only  a  single  specimen 
from  Humptulips,  Washington,  is  known. 
An  interesting  European  species  is  the 
obstetrical  toad,  Alylts  obsletricans  (Fig. 
■  436).  The  male  of  this  toad  carries  the 
-  -     .,  egg  strings  with   him  wound   about   his 

Jtritilaat  ;'°^miJ=.  "i'h  hind  limbs,  and  when  the  tadpoles  are 
Mring  of  eggi.  (From  ready  to  emerge,  takes  to  the  water  and 
SHicwick'i  Zoology,  rUlet      ,,  . 

g]|^)  allows  them  to  escape. 

4,     General  Reuasks  on  Amphibia 

Color  and  Color  Change.  —  The  pigments  in   the  skin  of 

AUPSIBIA  are  diffuse  or  granular.     The  latter  are  usually  brown, 

hlack.  yellow,  or  red  and  are  contained  in  cells  called  chromat- 

ophorcs.    The  power  of  changing  its  colors  is  possessed  by  most 

^jinasjA,  but  especiaLy  by  the  frogs.     These  are  supplied  with 

t4u^  pigment  cells,   interference  cells,   golden   pigment  ceils, 

^  sometimes  red  pigment  cells. 

T^  black  chroma  to  phores  are  branching  cells  which  may 

ii,rt  out  or  contract,  as  shown  in   Figure  437.     When  ex- 

^^^i  the  Mgnient  co\-ers  a  larger  area  and  consequently  gives 

\    ,^^  4  darker  color.    The  yellow  pigment  is  contained  in 

^^«— I  cdden  cells.    The  green  color  results  from  the  re- 

■  iriha  riT  W**  ^^^  granules  of  guanin  in  the  skin  through 

^^wlk.    Most  of  the  color  changes  are  due  to  changes 

^        -^—i^  of  the  black  and  yellow  pigments. 
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Color  changes  are  brought  about  by  direct  stimulation  of  the 
pigment  ceUa  or  indirectly  through  the  central  nervous  system. 
Light  is  an  important  stimulus;  it  acts  both  directly  and 
through  the  central  nervous  system.  In  a  bright  light  the  skin 
of  the  frog  becomes  light  in  color,  whereas  in  the  dark  it  changes 
to  a  darker  hue.  Temperature  is  another  important  factor. 
The  pigment  becomes  more  concentrated  if  the  temperature  is 
raised,  and  the  skin  changes  to  a  lighter  color.     An  expansion 


of  the  pigment  and  a  darker  color  result  from  subjection  to  cold. 
Changes  in  the  circulation,  in  the  moisture  of  the  frog's  habitat, 
andin  the  chemical  composition  of  theanimal's  environment  affect 
the  chroma topho res  and  consequently  produce  changes  in  color. 
In  many  cases  the  color  changes  are  such  as  to  cause  the  frog 
to  resemble  more  closely  its  surroundings,  and  hence  to  conceal  it. 
Regeneration.  —  The  power  of  regenerating  lost  parts  is 
remarkably  well  developed  in  many  AMPHiniA.  For  example, 
the  hand  of  a  two-year-old  axolotl  was  cut  od,  and  in  twelve  weeks 
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^H   a  complete  hand  was  regenerated  in  its  place  (Barfurtb).     Ti 

^M    has  been  observed  to  regenerate  both  limbs  and  tail. 

^B    Salientia  are  apparently  unable  to  regenerate  lost  parts  to 

^K    considerable  extent,  except  in  the  early  stages.     As  a  general 

^V    rule,  the  younger  tadpoles  regenerate  limbs  or  tail  more  readily 

^T     ihan  older  specimens.     There  is  a  distinct  ad\'antage  in  the 

possession  of  the  power  of  regeneration,  since  amphibians  no 

doubt  often  escape  from  their  enemies  with  mutilated  limbs  ot 

tail,  hut  are  not  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  loss,  as  new 

parts  rapidly  grow  out. 

Breeding  Habits.  —  Most  Amphibia  are  oviparous,  and  thdr 
eggs,  as  in  the  leopard-frog,  are  fertilized  by  the  male  after  ex* 
trusion.  In  some  of  the  Caudata  and  in  the  Apoda,  however, 
the  eggs  are  fertilized  before  they  are  laid.  A  few  species  of 
Caudata  bring  forth  their  young  alive;  for  example,  the  firej 
salamander,  Salamandra  maculosa,  of  Europe. 

Several  curious  brooding  habits  have  already  been  refei 
to;  for  example,  the  obstetrical  toad  (p.  522),  the  Surinam  ti 
Cp.  518),  and  the  dusky  salamander  (p.  517).  The  "  marsupial 
frogs  of  the  genus  Notolrfma  should  also  be  mentioned.  Th) 
have  a  permanent  pouch  on  the  back  in  which  the  eggs  deveh 
These  frogs  belong  to  the  family  HylUia  and  inhabit  the  tropii 
forest  region  ot  Si>uth  America. 

Hibernation.  —  Many  Amphibia  bury  themselves  in  the  rai 
at  the  bottom  of  ponds  in  the  autumn,  and  remain  there  in 
dormant  condition  until  the  following  spring.  During 
period  of  hibernation  the  vital  processes  are  reduced;  n^ 
Is  taken  into  the  lungs,  since  alt  necessary  respiration  oci 
through  the  skin;  no  food  is  eaten,  but  the  physiological  activitli 
are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  nutriment  stored  in  the  body;  ai 
the  temperature  decreases  until  only  slightly  above  that  of  tl 
surrounding  medium.  The  temperature  of  all  cold-bloodi 
vertebrates  —  cyclostomcs,  elasmob ranch s,  fish,  amphibians, 
reptiles  —  varies  with  the  surrounding  medium.  Frogs  canni 
however,  be  entirely  frozen,  as  is  often  stated,  since  deal 
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ensues  if  the  heart  is  frozen.  In  warm  countries  many  Amphibia 
seek  a  moist  place  of  concealment  in  which  to  pass  the  hotter 
part  of  the  year.    They  are  said  to  a;stivate. 

Poisonous  Amphibia.  —  The  poison-Rlands  of  the  leopard- 
frog  (p.  479)  and  of  the  common  toad  (p.  519)  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Certain  salamantters  and  newts  are  also  pnwided 
with  poison-glands.  The  poison  acts  upon  the  heart  and  the 
central  ner\'ous  system.  It  has  no  effect  upon  the  skin  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species,  but  if  inoculated  into  the  blood 
it  poisons  even  the  individual  that  produces  it.  As  a  means  of 
defense  the  poison  is  very  effective,  since  an  animal  that  has  once 
felt  the  effects  of  an  encounter  with  a  poisonous  amphibian  will 
not  soon  repeat  the 
experiment.  Some 
of  the  most  poison- 
ous species,  for  ex- 
ample, Salamandra 
maculosa,  are  said 
to  be  warningly 
colored. 

Prehistoric  Am- 
phibia.  — Two 
orders  of  amphib- 
ians, the  Stfxo- 
CEPHALiA  and  Mi- 
CROSAURIA  are 
known  only  from 
fossils.  The  Steco- 
CEPHALIA  are  sala- 
mander-like extinct 


animals   (Fig.  43S)    "t"'"" 


Fig,  438.  —  Stecocepbalia, 


a  □[  adult.    B,  restoralinn  n] 
.  .■i,^   with   brancMiil   arches.      (From   Sedgwick'i 

that    hved    in    the    zoology,  after  Credntr.) 
Carboniferous,  Per- 
mian, and  Triassic  periods.     They  were  probably  fresh-water 
or  terrestrial  creatures.     They  possessed  large,  bony  dermal 
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plates  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  skull  and  often  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  Stegocephalia  are  called 
Labyrinthodonts  because  the  dentine  of  their  teeth  is  much 
folded. 

MiCROSAURiA  are  small  extinct  animals  probably  belonging 
to  the  Amphibia,  though  they  are  often  placed  with  the  reptiles. 

The  Economic  Importance  of  the  Amphibia.  —  The  Amphibia 
are  practically  all  beneficial  to  man.  Many  of  them  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  of  little  value,  but  the  frogs  and  toads  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Frogs  have  been  and  are  now  used  extensively 
for  laboratory  dissections  and  for  physiological  experiments  and 
investigations.  They  seem  in  fact  to  have  been  "  especially 
designed  as  a  subject  for  biological  research." 

Frogs'  legs  are  eagerly  sought  as  an  article  of  food.  New 
York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Cali- 
fornia furnish  the  largest  number  for  mc^rket.  Frog  himters 
obtain  an  annual  price  of  about  $  50,000  for  their  catch.  "  Frog 
farms  "  are  now  carried  on  profitably  in  Wisconsin,  California, 
and  several  other  states.  Small  frogs  are  often  used  as  fish 
bait. 

Frogs  and  toads  are  widely  recognized  as  enemies  of  injurious 
insects.  The  toads  are  of  s{:)ecial  value,  since  they  are  accustomed 
to  live  in  gardens  where  insects  are  most  injurious  (see  p.  519). 
In  France  the  gardeners  even  buy  toads  to  aid  them  in  keeping 
obnoxious  insects  under  control. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
SUBPHYLUM    VERTEBRATA:     CLASS   V.    REPTJLIA 

The  reptiles  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  gener- 
ally least  known,  classes  of  the  Vertebrata.  They  are  cold- 
blooded; usually  covered  with  scales  and  frequently  with  bony 
plates;  and  breathe  with  lungs.  The  popular  notion  that  reptiles 
are  slimy  is  erroneous.  Contrary  also  to  general  belief,  very  few 
reptiles,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  are  dangerous  to  man,  but 
the  majority  of  them  are  harmless  and  many  even  beneficial. 
The  reptiles  that  are  living  to-day  are  but  a  remnant  of  vast 
hordes  that  inhabited  the  earth's  surface  in  prehktoric  times. 
In  fact,  of  the  twenty  orders  of  reptiles  now  recognized  by  her- 
petologists,  only  four  possess  living  representatives,  and  one 
of  these  includes  only  one  nearly  exterminated  species  con- 
fined to  New  Zealand.  The  four  orders  of  living  reptiles  are  as 
follows :  — 

Order  i.  Testudinata  (Chelonia).  —  Turtles  and  Tor- 
toises. 

Order  2.  Rhynchocephalia.  —  One  lizard-like  reptile  con- 
fined to  New  Zealand. 

Order  3.  Crocodilini.  —  Crocodiles,  Alligators,  Gavials,  and 
Caimans. 

Order  4.   Squamata.  —  Chameleons,  Lizards,  and  Snakes. 

I.  The  Turtle 

The  turtle  has  been  selected  as  a  type  of  the  Reptilia.  It 
will  not  be  discussed  in  detail,  as  was  the  frog,  but  only  the  more 
important  points  regarding  its  external  and  internal  anatomy 
and  physiology  will  be  mentioned. 
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External  Features.  —  The  shell  of  the  turtle  is  broad  and 
flattened,  and  protects  the  internal  organs.  Even  the  head, 
limbs,  and  tail  can  be  more  or  less  completely  withdrawn  into 
the  shell.  The  neck  is  long  and  very  flexible.  The  head  is 
flattened  dorso-ventrally  and  triangular  in  shape.  The  mouth 
is  large,  but,  instead  of  teeth,  homy  plates  form  the  margin  of 
the  jaws.  The  nostrilSy  or  external  nares,  are  placed  close  to- 
gether near  the  anterior  end  of  the  snout.  The  eyeSy  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  are  each  guarded  by  three  eyelids:  (i) 
a  short,  thick,  opaque  upper  lid;  (2)  a  longer,  thin  lower  lid;  and 
(3)  a  transparent  nictitating  membrane,  which  moves  over  the 
eyeball  from  the  anterior  comer  .of  the  eye.  Just  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  on  either  side  is  a  thin  tympanic  membrane.  The 
limbs  usually  possess  five  digits  each;  most  of  the  digits  are  armed 
with  large  clawSy  and  connected  one  with  another  by  a  more  or 
less  complete  7veb.  The  skin  is  thin  and  smooth  on  the  head, 
but  thick,  tough,  scaly,  and  much  wrinkled  over  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  body. 

Internal  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  The  Skeleton.  — 
Since  the  life  of  the  turtle  is  influenced  so  strongly  by  the 
skeleton,  this  system  will  be  described  first. 

The  exoskeleton  (Fig.  439)  consists  of  a  convex  dorsal  portion, 
the  carapace  (c),  and  a  flattened  ventral  portion,  the  plastron 
(Hypy  Hppy  Xp) ;  these  are  usually  bound  together  on  each  side 
by  a  bony  bridge  (at  M).  Both  carapace  and  plastron  are  usually 
covered  by  a  number  of  symmetrically  arranged  epidermal  plates 
forming  a  shield;  the  plates  do  not  correspond  either  in  number 
or  arrangement  to  the. bony  plates  beneath  them.  The  number 
and  shape  of  the  plates  vary  according  to  the  species,  but  are 
usually  constant  in  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  homy 
shieldsof  the  "  Hawk's-bill  Turtle  "  (Fig.  447)  furnish  the  tortoise- 
shell  of  commerce.  Beneath  the  shields  are  a  number  of  bony  plates 
formed  by  the  dermis  and  closely  united  by  sutures  (Fig.  439). 

The  endoskeleton  may,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  be  divided  into 
an   axial   portion   and   an   appendicular    portion.     The    skull 
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(Fig.  440)  is  very  6rin.  It  is  devoid  of  teeth.  The  pre- 
maxillK  (fiinx),  maxillie  (mx).  and  dentary  bones  possess  sharp 
edges  which  are  covered  with  horn,  and  form  a  beak.  The 
quadrate  bone  (q)  is  stationary;   no  transverse  bone  is  present 


F10.  tig.  —  Skeleton  of  a  turtle.  Citludo  Inland,  ventral  aspect;  plastron 
Temoved  in  one  side.  (,  coital  pIbIfi;  co.  coracojd:  e,  cnlopUstron;  ep,  cpi- 
pUsIron:  /.  fibula:  J',  femur:  h,  humerus;  kfip,  hypoplaatron;  hyp,  hyoplai- 
tron;  jl,  iiium;  js,  ischium;  m,  marginals;  hh,  nuchal;  pb.  pubis;  psc.  precofa- 
coid;  py,  siiprspygal;  r,  rstlius;  >c,  scapula;  I,  (ibii;  u,  ulna;  ip,  li  phi  plastron. 
(From  Zlttel.) 

as  in  other  reptiles;  there  is  one  occipital  condyle,  and  only  one 
sphenoidal  bone,  the  basisphenoid  (BSph).  The  supraoccipital 
(so)  has  a  prominent  crest. 

There  are  comparatively  few  vertebra  (Fig.  43^)  —  usually 
eight  cervical,  ten  thoracic,  two  sacral,  and  a  variable  number  of 
caudal.    The  vertebrE  of  the  neck  move  very  freely  upon  one 
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cnother  by  cup  and  ball  Joints,  The  thoracic  or  trunk  vertebne 
bear  ribs  which  are  closely  united  with  the  carapace.  They  lack 
transverse  and  articulating  processes. 

The  pectoral  and  pehk  girdles  (Fig.  439)  are  peculiarly  situated 
within  instead  of  outside  of  the  ribs.     They  serve,  in  fact,  as 


Fig.  440.  — Skullofaturtle,  rrunyxfanifficui.  A,donU:  B,  ventral uiicct. 
Iff,  bssioccipiml ;   bipk.  basisphcnotd ;   ch,  interaal  nates;    tio,  eioicipital ; 

/r,  (caatal:  J.  jugali  mi.  maiilU;  n,  citernal  nDstrit;  up,  opisthotici  pa,  parietsli 
fl,  palilinc;  pmi,  premaiilU;  pr/,  pTcirontal  -)- nasal;  pre,  prootic;  pi/,  post- 
(tonlal;  ?,  quadrate;  flu;,  quadralojugal;  i,  suprateroporal  fossa;  iB,  supm- 
ocdpital;   ig,  stiuamosil;   tm,  vamei.      (Fram  Zitlcl.) 

braces  to  keep  the  plastron  and  carapace  apart.  The  limbs 
are  almost  typically  pentadactyl. 

The  Digestive  System.  —  Turtles  feed  on  both  plants  and 
animals;  some  are  entirely  vegetarian.  The  animals  preyed 
upon  are  water-fowl,  small  mammals,  and  many  kinds  of  in- 
vertebrates. The  flexible  neck  enables  the  turtle  to  rest  on 
the  bottom  and  reach  out  in  all  directions  for  food.  The  jaws 
of  the  snapping-turtle.  Chelydra  serpentirta,  are  powerful  enough 
to  amputate  a  6nger,  or  even,  in  large  specimens,  a  hand. 
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The  digestive  organs  are  simple.  The  broad,  soft  tongue  is 
attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  cavity;  it  is  not  protrusible. 
The  two  posterior  nares  are  Mluated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  At  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  a.  longitudinal 
slit,  the  glottis,  and  a  short  distance  back  of  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  are  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  pharynx 
is  thin-walled  and  very  distensible;  it 
leads  into  the  more  slender  and  thicker- 
walled  (Esophagus.  The  stomach  opens 
by  a  Pyloric  vatve  into  the  small  intes- 
tine; this  is  separated  from  the  large  j 
intestine  by  the  ileocecal  valve.  The 
terminal  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  the  rectum;  it  opens  into  the 
cloaca.    There  is  no  intestinal  cascum. 

The  liver  discharges  bile  into  the  in- 
testine through  the  bile-duct.  Several 
pancreatic  ducts  lead  from  the  pan- 
creas to  the  intestine. 

The    Circulatory    System.  —  The 
heart  (Fig.  441)  consists  of  two  auricles 
(d,  s),  and  a  single  ventricle  which  is      fig.  441.  — Heart  and  m- 
divided    into    two    by   a   perforated  ^"^'^  °'  *  turtle,   Chriydra. 

— ,  .  .        ■    ,  ,        '"'.  "Bht;    aj,  left  aottic  irch; 

septum.      The  venous  blood  from  the    (,    carotid;    c',   cccliac    »rlery; 

body  is  carried  by  the  postcaval  vein  ''■  "sht   auricle;  rf.ao  lioreai 
,■'.,     .  1       ■      ■  *     .u     """*:  '■'■  "«*"'  f^-  '="  Pol- 

and  the  two  precaval    veins  into   the    monnry  artciy;  i,  left  uuritlc; 

sinus  venosus   and   thence   into   the  "'■  "s''';  "■  left  subclavian 
right  auricle  (d).    From  here  it  passes  zoology,  alter  GegcobBur.) 
into  the  right  side  of  the  ventricle, 

and,  when  the  latter  contracts,  is  forced  out  through  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which  sends  a  branch  (j>d,  ps)  to  each  lung,  and 
through  the  left  aorta  (as)  which  conveys  blood  to  the  viscera  (c*) 
and  into  the  dorsal  aorta  (d.ao). 

The  blood  which  is  purified  in  the  lungs  is  returned  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle  (s)  and  thence  into  the  left 
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ride  of  the  ventricle.  This  blood  is  pumped  out  through  the 
Tight  aortic  arch  (ad),  which  merges  into  the  dorsal  aorta  {d.ao). 
Because  the  septum  dividing  the  ventricle  into  two  parts  is 
perforated,  the  blood  that  enters  the  right  aortic  arch  is 
a  mixture  of  purified  blood 
from  the  left  auricle  and,  , 
venous  blood  from  the  righta 
auricle. 

There  is  no  renal  port 
system  in  the  turtle,  but  1 
hepatic  porlal  system  shows  a 
advance  in  development  c 
the  condition  as  described  i 
the  frog  (p.  489). 

The  Respiratory  Sy&tem.  —  i 
Turtles  breathe  by  means  of 
lungs.    Air  enters  the  mouth 
cavity  by  way  of  the  1 
pas.sages.      The   glottis   < 
into  the  larynx,  through  whidtfl 
the  air  passes  into  the  trac 
or  windpipe.     The   larynx  : 
supported    by   the  hyoid  af- 
Fig.  441-  —  cioacb  and  unnogeniiat  paralus.    The  trachea  divi 

orguu  01  >  turtle    Oulydra  icrptnlina.  ,.  11. 

ft  «■,  blind  »cs  ot  cloBca   rf  cluaca;  Sending  one  bronchus  to  t 

«.  epididymis  and  v«defercni    A  iwnii.    lung.       The     lungS     are     mOI 
r,  kidney*;   ri    recltim     j    groove  on  ,..,..         ..  ex 

penU:  *,  testis    u  ureter    at  cloutul  compucated  than  those  of  A 

upeaing  o(  bladder    v  (.ladder      (From    pHIBIA.      The    bronchi    I 
Scdgwick-s  Zoology   ufler  Cegcnbaur.)  ,  ,      .  ,    , 

a  number  of  times,  and  I 
lung  cavity  is  broken  up  into  many  spaces,  thus  increasing  tl 
respiratory  surface. 

The  shell  of  the  turtle  prevents  the  expansion  and  contractioft'l 
of  the  lungs  by  means  of  abdominal  or  thoracic  muscles. 
is  therefore  drawn  in  and  expelled  partly  by  the  hyoid  apparatus! 
wid  partly  by  alternately  extending  and  drawing  in  the  neckl 
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and  appendages.    The  air  is  thus  pumped  into  the  lungs  or  else 

swallowed. 

Many  aquatic  turtles  possess  a  pair  of  thin-walled  sacs  (Fig. 
442,  cf').  one  on  either  side  of  the  cloaca  (d),  which  are  alternately- 
filled  with  water  and  emptied  through  the  anus.  They  have 
walls  plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  act  as  auxiliary 
breathing  organs  (compare  sea-cucumber,  p.  206,  and  nymph 
of  dragon-fly,  p.  339). 

The  Urinogenital  Organs  (Fig.  443).  —  Excretion  is  carried 
on  by  the  two  kidneys  (r).  Their  secretions  pass  through  the 
ureters  (u)  into  the  cloaca  (c(),  are  stored  in  the  urinary  bladder 
(11),  and  then  make  their  exit  («g)  through  the  anus. 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  male  organs  are  a  pair  of  lestes 
(()  and  a  pair  of  vasa  defcrenlia  (e)  through  which  the  spermat- 
ozoa pass  to  the  grooved  copulatory  organ,  or  penis  (p),  at- 
tached to  the  front  wall  of  the  cloaca  {c[).  The  Jemale  organs 
are  a  pair  of  (war/es  and  a      _.      ..  _._™._.. 

pair  of  mducij ;  the  latter  [  I      IT  I  i 

open  into  the  cloaca.  '      -    "■    -^    -""*■ 

Turtles  are  oviparous. 
The  eggs,  which  arc  white, 
round  or  oval,  and  covered 
by  a  more  or  less  hardened      p,^  ^^  _  side' view ..(  brain  oS  >  lurUe. 

shell,  are  laid  in  the  ground    /,  olfactory  nerve ;  //,  oplic  nerve ;  a,  hypo- 
(  _      ■_    1.  I     ,1.       physia;  IIH,  cerebellum:  /«/,  infundibulu  " " 

a    few    inches    trora    the   'jj  „„„„^  ^^.  jja/^.i  ,^.  „», , 


surface.  dulU;    R,  ijAati   cord;   VH,  cerebral   heat]- 

The     Nervous    System.    ^^     <*^™'"   Davenporl,  after  Wicdcn. 

—  The  brain  (Fig.  443)  is 

more  highly  developed  than  in  the  Amphibia.    The  cerebral 

hemispheres  (VH)  are  larger,  and  a  distinction  can  be  made 

between  the  superficial  gray  layer  and  the  central  white  medulla. 

The  cerebellum  (HH)  ia  also  larger,  indicating  an  increase  in  the 

power  of  correlating  movements. 
Sense-organs.  —  The  eye  is  small.    It  has  a  round  pupil  and 

an  iris  which  is  usually  dark  M  terrestrial  forms,  but  often 
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cx>lored  in  aquatic  turtles.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  fairly  weU 
developed,  and  turtles  are  easily  frightened  by  noises.  The 
sense  of  smell  enables  the  turtle  to  distinguish  between  various 
kinds  of  food  both  in  and  out  of  the  water.  The  skin  over  many 
parts  of  the  body  is  very  sensitive  to  touch, 

2.  A  Brief  Classification  of  Living  Reptiua^ 

Tlie  four  thousand  or  more  spedes  of  living  reptiles  may  be 
grouped  into  four  orders:  (i)  the  TESTUDmATA,  containing 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  spedes  of  turtles  and  tor- 
toises; (2)  the  RHYNCHOCEFHALiAy  represented  by  a  single  New 
Zealand  ^)edes;  (3)  the  Ckocodiuni,  containing  about  twenty- 
three  spedes  of  crocodiles,  gavials,  and  alligators;  and  (4)  the 
Squamata,  containing  about  three  thousand  seven  himdred 
spedes  of  lizards,  chameleons,  and  snakes.  In  most  cases  the 
orders,  families,  and  subfamilies  of  reptiles  are  indicated  by  means 
of  structural  characters,  such  as  the  position  of  the  teeth,  the 
shape  and  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  the  form 
of  the  vertebrae.  Since  these  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
beginning  student,  they  are  mostly  omitted  from  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Order  i.  Testudinata  (Chelonia). — Turtles  and  Tortoises. 
—  Reptiles  with  the  body  incased  in  a  bony  capsule; 
jaws  without  teeth;  quadrate  bone  immovable;  usually 
pentadactyl  appendages. 
Superfamily  i.  Cryptodira.  —  Testudinata  with  the 
carapace  covered  with  homy  shields;  neck  bends  in 
S-shaped  au^e  in  a  vertical  plane;  pelvis  not  fused  with 
the  carapace. 
Family  i.  Chelydridje.  —  Snapping-turtles.  —  Cryp- 
todira with  small  plastron;  tail  long;  limbs,  neck, 
and  head  large  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  into  shell; 

<l  tm  indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Ruthven  for  the  main  divisions  of  this 
riawificatloD. 
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snout    with    hooked    beak.      Examples:    Chdydra, 
Macrochelys  (Fig.  444). 

Family  2.  KiNOSTERNiD-fi.  —  Musk-  and  Mud-turtles. 
—  Cryptodira  possessing  a  nuchal  plate  with  costi- 
form  processes  underlying  the  marginals ;  eight 
bones  in  the  plastron.  Examples :  Kinosternov, 
Aromochdys. 

Family  3.  Dermatemydid^.  —  Fresh-water  Turtles 
of  Southern  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Crypto- 
dira with  nuchal  plate  as  in  Kinosternid^;  nine 
bones  in  plastron.  Examples:  DernuUemySf  Stauroty- 
pus,  Claudius, 

Family  4.  Platysternidje.  —  Cryptodira  without  costi- 
form  processes  on  nuchal  plate.  Examples:  Platy- 
sternum  (a  single  species,  P.  megacephalum,  in  Burma, 
Siam,  and  China). 

Family  5 .  Testudinid^. — Tortoises  and  most  Turtles. — 
Cryptodira  without  costiform  processes  on  nuchal 
plate;  lateral  temporal  arch  usually  present;  no 
parieto-squamosal  arch.  Examples:  Testudo  (Fig. 
446),  Chrysemys  (Fig.  445),  Emys, 
Superfamily  2.  Cheloniidea(Chelonid^  +  Atheca). — 
Sea-turtles.  —  Marine  Testudinata  with  paddle- 
shaped  limbs. 

Family  i.  CHELONHDiE.  —  Four  species  inhabiting  tropical 
and  semitropical  seas  (Fig.  447). 

Family    2.   DERMOCHELYiDiE.  —  The    leathery    turtle    of 
tropical  and  semitropical  seas  (Fig.  448). 
Superfamily  3.   Pleurodira.  —  Testudinata  with  neck 
bending  laterally;   pelvis  fused  with  the  shell. 

Family  i.  PELOMEDusiDiE.  —  Fresh-water  Turtles. — 
Pleurodira  with  neck  completely  retractile  within 
the  shell;  carapace  >\ithout  nuchal  shield;  plastron  of 
eleven  bones.  Examples:  Pelamedusa,  Podocnetnis^ 
^^temoth^erp's. 
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Kaniily     2.  CiiKLVDiDiE.  —  Fresh-water     Tdktles.  — 

ri.K.UKoDiKA  with  neck  not  completely  retractfle  within 
thrslu'll;  plastron  of  nine  bones.    Examples:  iTjw/ras- 
/>/A,  Emydura, 
Suprrfaniily   4.  Trionychoidea. — Testudinata   with 
soft,  Icallirry  skin,  without  horny  shields. 

hunilv  1.  ('akkitdciiklydii)^:. — Trionychoidea  with 
pa<l(ll('-sliap(Ml  limbs;  neck  not  retractile.  Example: 
( 'iinttorfivlys  (one  species  C  insadpta  from  New 
(iiiinea.) 

{•'amilv  .».  'rRioNYciiii);*:.  Soft-shkli^d Turtles. — Tri- 
nNVciiniDKA  wilh  (lij^its  broadly  webbed;  head  and 
neck  retractile,  biMuling  in  vertical  plane.  Examples: 
Trionyx  {V\^.  44o),  Eniyda, 
Order  2.  Rhynchocephalia.  -  One  ^enus  of  New  Zealand  lizard- 
like reptiles.  Vertebne  biconcave,  often  containing 
remains  of  the  notoehord;  immovable  quadrate  bone; 
parietal    orj^an    present.     Kxamplc:    Sphenodon   (Fig. 

450)- 
Order  3.    Crocodilini.       Crocodiles,    Alligators,    Gavials, 

and    Caimans.       Reptiles    with    prococlous  vertebrae; 

nostril  single,  at  end  of  snout;    anterior  appendages 

with  five  dibits,  posterior  with  four  and  traces  of  a 

fifth;  anal  opening?  a  hm^itudinal  slit. 
Family    i.   (Javialid^:.    -  Cavials.  -  -  Croc  odilini    with 

lon^,  slender  snout.     Kxamplc:    Gavialis  (Fig.  451). 
Family  2.   CROcoDiLiDiE.    Croc^odilks,  Alligators,  and 

Caimans.  —  Crocodilini  with  broad,  rounded  snout. 

Examples:    Crocodilus,  Alligator,  Caiman  (Fig.  451). 
Order  4.   Squamata.  —  Chameleons,  Lizards,  and  Snakes. — 

Reptiles  usually  with  homy  epidermal  scales;  vertebra 

usually  prococlous;    quadrate  l)ones  movable. 
Suborder    i.    RinPTOGLOSSi.  —  Ch^vmeleons.  —  Squam^vta 

with    body    laterally    compressed;     tail    prehensile; 

tongue  vermiform,  projectile;    well-developed  limbs: 


?> 
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digits  in  groups  of  two  and  three,  for  grasping  (see 

Fig.  452). 

Family  i.  CHAitfiLEONTiD^.  —  Chameleons.  —  With 
characters  of  the  suborder.  Examples:  Chamakon 
(Fig.  452),  Brookesidy  Rhampholeon. 
Suborder  2.  Sauria  (Lacertilia). — Lizards. — Squamata 
with  transverse  anal  opening ;  paired  copulatory  organs ; 
at  least  a  vestige  of  a  pectoral  arch;  usually  well- 
developed  limbs;  rami  of  lower  jaw  united.  (Only  ten 
of  the  twenty  families  are  listed  below.) 

Family  i.  GECKONiDiE. — Gecko. — Sauria  with  four  legs; 
eyes  usually  without  movable  lids;  tongue  protrusible; 
many  with  adhesive  digits  for  climbing.  Examples: 
Gecko  (Fig.  453),  Gymnodactyliis,  SphcRrodactylus, 

Family  2.  AcAMiDiE.  —  Old-world  Lizards.  — Sauria 
with  well-developed  limbs;  eyes  with  complete  lids; 
tongue  broad  and  short;  teeth  usually  differentiated 
into  incisors,  canines,  and  molars  (heterodont),  and 
always  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  jaw  (acrodont). 
Examples:  Draco  (Fig.  454),  Gonycephalus,  Calotes. 

Family  3.  Iguanid-s.  —  New- world  Lizards.  —  Sauria 
resembling  AoAMiDiE,  but  usually  with  teeth  similar 
(homodont)  and  fastened  in  a  groove  (pleurodont). 
Examples:  Anolis,  Scdoporus,  Phrynosoma  (Fig.  457), 
Iguana  (Fig.  456). 

Family  4.  Anguid-«:.  —  Old  and  New-world  Lizards. 
Sauria  with  teeth  in  a  groove;  anterior  part  of  tongue 
thin,  and  retractile  into  posterior  part;  limbs  present 
or  absent;  body  protected  by  bony  plates. 

Family  5.  HELODERMAXiDiE.  —  Beaded  Lizards.  —  Sauria 
with  grooved  teeth;  poisonous;  tongue  bifid,  protractile; 
limbs  short  but  strong.   Examples :  Ileloderma  (Fig.  459) . 

Family  6.  V^VRANiDiE.  —  Monitors.  —  Sauria  with  tongue 
long,  smooth,  deeply  bifid  and  retractile;  tail  long; 
limbs  well  developed.     Example:    Varanus, 
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Family  7.  TEnoa:.  —  N"ew- world  Lizards.  —  Sacku  with 
tongue  long  and  bifid,  with  scale-like  papillte;  limbs 
normal  or  reduced.  Examples;  Ameiva,  Cnemido' 
phorus.  ■ 

Fandly    8.   AupinsD£NiD£. — Worm    Lizards. — Veniii*l 
form  Sauria  with  short  tail;   limbs  absent  (except  in   ' 
Chiroles);   girdles  reduced;   eyes  and  ears  concealed; 
skin  divided  into  regular  rings.     Examples:    Amphis- 
bwna,  Monopeltis,  Lepidoslernon. 

Family  0.  Lacertid*.  —  T\tical  Old-wohld  Lizards.  — 
Sauria  with  well-developtd,  pentadactyl  limbs,  with 
sharp  claws;  tail  long,  brittle;  tongue  long,  bifid, 
with  papilla:  or  folds.  Examples:  Lacerla,  AcarUko- 
dac-tylus,  Ercmias. 

Family  10.  Scincid.c  —  Skinks. — Sadkia  with  tongue 
scaly,  and  only  slightly  nicked;  limbs  may  be  reduced 
or  absent;  strongly  developed  bony  plates  on  head  and 
body.  Examples:  Mabuia,  Lygosoma,  Eumeces. 
Suborder  3.  Serpentes  (Ophidia).  — Snakes.  —  Elongated 
Sqcamata  without  limbs;  anal  opening  transverse; 
copulatory  organs  paired;  without  movable  eyelids, 
tympanic  cavity,  urinary  bladder  and  pectoral  arch; 
rami  of  lower  jaw  connected  by  ligament.  (Four  of 
the  nine  families  and  several  of  the  subfamilies  are  not 
included  in  the  following  list.) 

Family  1 .  Tvphlopid,e.  —  Bttrrowing  Snakes.  —  Ser- 
PEN'n:s  with  reduced  eyes  covered  by  scales;  without 
teeth  in  lower  jaw;  pelvis  represented  by  vestiges. 
Examples:    Typhlops,  Helminlkophts. 

Family  2.  Glauconiid.*,  ^Bukrowtng  Snakes. — Ser- 
pentes resembling  the  Tvphi.opid.e  ;  lower  jaw  toothed ; 
vestiges  of  pelvis  and  hind  limbs.  Examples:  Glau- 
coma, Anomalepis. 

Family  3.  Boro^. — Pythons  and  Boas.  —  Serpentes 
usually  large,  with  vestiges  of  pelvis  and  hind  limbs; 
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ventral  scales  transversely  enlarged;  eyes  functional 

and  free. 
Subfamily  I.  PYXHONiNiE.    Pythons. — Examples:  Z^jc- 

ocemusy  Liasis,  Python  (Fig.  460). 
Subfamily    2.   BoiNiE. — Boas. — Examples:   Eptcrates, 

Boa,   Ungalia. 
Family    4.    CoLUBRiDiE.  —  Harmless    and     Poisonous 

Snakes.  —  Serpentes  with  facial  bones  movable;  both 

jaws  toothed. 
Series  A.  Aglypha.  —  CoLUBRiDiE  with  solid  teeth,  not  grooved 

or  tubular.     Non-venomous. 
Subfamily      i.       Colubrin^e.  —  Typical    Harmless 

Snakes.  —  Examples:    Thamnophis  (Fig.  461),  Zame- 

nisy  Elaphe. 
Series  B.   Opisthoglypha.  — CoLUBRiDiE  with  grooved  fangs  in 

the  rear  of  the  upper  jaw.     Venomous. 
Subfamily   2.   HoMALOPSiNiE.  —  River    Snakes.  —  Ex- 
amples:   Hypsirhina,  Hotnalopsis. 
Subfamily  3.  DiPSADOMORPHiNiE. — Examples:  TantiUa, 

PhilodryaSy  Oxyrhopus. 
Series  C.  Proteroglypha.  —  Colubrid^  with  fangs  in  the 

front  of  the  upper  jaw.    Venomous. 
Subfamily  4.     HYDRiNiE.  —  Sea-snakes.  —  Examples : 

Hydrophis,  Distira,  Platurus. 
Subfamily  5.  ELAPiNiE. — Cobras  and  Coral-snakes. — 

Examples:    Naja  (Fig.  462),  Elaps,  Denisonia. 
Family  5.  ViPERiDiE.  —  Thick-bodied  Poisonous  Snakes. 

—  Poisonous  Serpentes  with  a  pair  of  large  perforated 

fangs. 
Subfamily   i.   Viperin^. — True  Vipers. — Examples: 

Vipera,  Atractaspis. 
Subfamily  2.    Crotalin^e.  —  Pit-vipers.  —  Examples: 

Crotalus  (Fig.  466)^   Agkislrodon  (Figs.  463  and  464); 

Lachesis, 
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Review  of  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Living  Reptiles 

Order  i.    TestudinftU,  — Tuktles    and    Tortoises.  ^  The 

Testudinata  are  reptiles  with  a  short,  stout  body  provided  with 
a  shell  —  a  structural  feature  that  distinguishes  them  from  other 
animals  as  effectively  as  wings  and  k-athcrs  do  the  birds.  They 
are  without  teeth;  the  neck  is  very  ilcxible;  and  the  limbs  are 
fitted  for  creeping,  running,  or  swimming.  The  position  of  the 
pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles  within  instead  of  outside  of  the  ribs  is 
[leculiar.  They  all  deposit  eggs  in  sand  or  earth,  where  they  are 
left  to  develop.  Some  turtles  are  carnivorous;  others  are 
herbivorous. 

America  is  the  richest  of  all  countries  in  Testudinata.  Three 
of  the  eleven  families  —  Dkrmatemydid*,  KtNOSTKSNlD-B, 
and  Cbelvdrid^  —  are  now  restricted  to  North  and  Central 
America.  Moat  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  turtles  hibernate 
in  the  earth  during 
the  winter,  but  in 
warmer  countries 
they  sleep  during 
the  hotter  months 
(sEstivate), 

Family     Chely- 

DRID.K.— SnAPPING- 
TURTLES.   —   Only 
three  species  belong 
to    this    family. 
Ckelydra   serpen- 
tina, the   common 
snapping-turtle,  in- 
habits   fresh- water 
ponds  and  streams  of  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  southward  to  Ecuador.    It  is  a  voracious,  carnivorous 
animal  feeding  on  fish,  frogs,  water-fowl,  etc..  and  docs  not 
""       tate  to  attack  man  with  its  formidable  beak,  often  inflicting 
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severe  wounds.  The  plastron  is  very  gmall  and  offers  little 
protection  for  the  body.  Chelydra  rossignonii  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  differing  only  slightly  from  C.  serpentina. 

The  alligator  snapping- turtle,  Macrochetys  lacerlina  {Fig.  444), 
lives  in  the  streams  of  the  southeastern  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  North  American  turtle,  attaining  a  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  and  a  length  of  sheL  of  twenty-eight  inches, 
It  has  "  a  head  as  large  as  that  of  a  bull-terrier  and  jaws  that  can 
chop  up  an  ordinary  broom  handle,"  and  a  bad  temper  as  well. 
The  flesh  of  the  snapping-turtle  is  a  regular  article  of  food  in 
certain  localities. 

Family  Kinosternid*.  —  Musk-  and  Mud-tuktles.  — These 
are  all  confined  to  America.  There  are  three  species  of  musk- 
turtles  belonging  to  the  genus  Arimiochelys,  and  eleven  q)ecie3 
of  mud-turtles  of  the  genus  Kinosternon. 

The  common  musk-turtle,  Aromnchehs  odoratus,  is  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  muddy  streams  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  has 
a  carapace  three  or  four  inches  long,  a  large  head,  and  broadly 
webbed  feet.  It  is  voracious  and  carnivorous.  The  disagree- 
able odor  it  emits  when  captured  has  given  it  its  name. 

The  common  mud-turtle,  Kinosltrnon  pennsyhanUum,  shares 
the  habitat  of  the  musk-turtle,  and  resembles  the  latter  in  size 
and  in  habits. 

Family  Testudinid^.  —  Turtles,  Terrapins,  and  ToR- 
TOISKS.  —There  are  twenty-two  genera  and  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  species  in  this  family.  Space  will  permit  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  only  si.x  or  eight  of  these. 

The  painted  terrapin,  Chrysemys  picta  (Fig.  445),  inhabits 
the  ponds  and  sluggish  rivers  of  eastern  North  America.  It 
loves  to  sun  itself  upon  a  log  or  protruding  rock,  from  which  it 
slides  off  into  the  water  when  disturbed.  It  feeds  on  aquatic 
insects,  tadpoles,  fishes,  and  water-plants.  The  shells  of  the 
painted  terrapin  arc  beautifully  colored  and  are  often  carefully 
cleaned  and  then  varnished,  in  which  condition  they  make  very 
pretty  ornaments. 
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The  diamond-back  terrapin,  Malacoclemmys  pdustris,  ia 
famous  as  an  article  of  food.  It  lives  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.     Persistent  persecution  by  market  hunters  has 


caused  a  great  dt 


I  the  number  of  these  animals  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  their  value. 
The  price  has  risen  from  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  large  specimen  to  seven^j 
dollars  per  dozen  for  small  ones  (Honut-j 
day). 

The  spotted  or  pond  turtle,  ClemmyS- 
gutlalus,  is  abundant  in  the  pon< 
marshes,  and  streams  of  the  eastei 
United  States.  Like  the  painted  tei 
pin,  they  may  often  be  seen  in  groi 
sunning  themseh'es  on  floating  logs. 
They  feed  on  dead  fish,  insect  larvte, 
and  probably  water-plants.  The  western 
'  pond  turtle,  Clemmys  marmorata,  is  the 
only  common  fresh-water  turtle  alonn 
the  Pacific  coast. 
Blanding's  turtle,  Emys  blandttigii,  is  a  fresh-water 
common  in  the  Middle  States.  Its  carapace  measures  aboot' 
eight  inches  in  length  and  its  plastron  is  hinged  so  that  it  can  b«j 
partially  closed.  This  species  is  not  as  aquatic  as  the  TeSITJ- 
DiNiD*  already  described,  but  is  often  found  wandering  about' 
on  wet  ground.  Unlike  the  more  aquatic  turtles,  it  can  eat  out-j 
of  water.     Emys  orbicularis  is  the  European  pond  turtle. 

Terrapene  Carolina  is  the  common  box  turtle.    The  plastron  at\ 

this  species,  and  of  the  five  other  species  belonging  to  the  genusi, 

Terrapene,  is  hinged  transversely  near  the  center  so  that  the  shdt] 

j  can  be  closed  completely  when  the  animal  is  in  danger.    Terraj 

\  Carolina  has  a  highly  arched  carapace  about  live  inches  in  lengtlL 

I  It  occurs  in  the  Northeastern  states  and  is  terrestrial  in  habtt%J 

living  in  dry  woods  and  feeding  on  berries,  tender  shoots,  earth>Fi 

I  worms,  and  insects. 


five  ^^ 
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The  gopher  tortoise,  Gopherus  polyphemus,  lives  in  burrows  in 
dry,  sandy  areas  of  the  southeastern  United  Slates.  It  is  a  slow- 
moving,  herbivorous,  terrestrial  animal.  The  common  Greek 
tortoise  of  southern  Europe  belongs  to  the  genus  Tesludo. 

The  giant  tortoises  (Fig.  446)  are  interesting  not  only  because 
of  their  great  size,  but  also  because  they  are  living  representatives 
of  the  fauna  of  past  ages.  Six  species  inhabit  the  Galapagos 
Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America;  four  species  occur 
in  the  Aldabra  Islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  four  spedes 
inhabit  the  Mauritius-R-xiri- 
guez  Group  of  islands.  Some 
of  those  captured  on  the  Galap- 
agos Islands  weigh  over  three 
hundred  pounds  and  are  prob- 
ably over  four  hundred  years 
old.  These  giant  tortoises 
live  on  cacti,  leaves,  berries, 
and  coarse  grass.  They  have 
been  persecuted  for  food  and 
for  scientific  purposes  so  per- 
sistently tJiat  extermination  in  a  wild  state  seems  certain  within 
a  few  years. 

Family  Chet.oniid*.  — Ska-TUHTLES.  —These  are  the  gianl 
water  turtles.  They  inhabit  tropical  and  semitropical  seas  and 
come  to  land  only  to  lay  their  eggs  on  sandy  beaches.  Their 
limbs  are  modified  as  paddles  for  swimming.  The  two  spedes 
of  loggerhead  turtles  belong  to  the  genus  Thalassochetys.  Some 
individuals  have  a  carapace  four  feet  in  length  and  weigh  five 
hundred  pounds. 

The  green  turtle,  Clielonia  mydas,  so  called  because  of  the 
green  color  of  its  fat,  is  almost  as  large  as  the  loggerhead.  It 
is  famous  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  common  in  the  markets  of 
the  large  dties  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  feeds  largely  on 
aquatic  vegetation  and  probably  eats  fish,  and  other  animals  also. 


[From  Gadow.) 
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The  hawkVbill  or  tortoise-shell  turtle,  Ckelonia  imbricaia 
fFig.  447).  has  the  shields  of  its  carapace  arranged  like  the 
shingles  on  a  roof. 
These  shields,  of 
which  a  large  speci- 
men yields  about  eight 
pounds,  are  the  "  tor- 
toise "  shell  of  com- 
merce. The  shields 
are  detached  either 
after  the  turtles  have 
ln'cti  killed  and  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water 
iir  after  the  living 
animals  have  been 
smpended  over  a  fire. 
'"^"'^'  In  the  latter  case  the 
animals  are  liberated 
and  allowed  to  regenerate  a  new  covering  of  shields.  The  re- 
generated shields,  however,  are  not,  as  supposed,  of  commercial 
value.  Hawk's-biil  turtles  are  smaller 
than  the  logger-head  and  preen  turtles, 
reaching  a  weight  of  about  thirty 
pounds  and  a  carapace  length  of 
thirty  inches.  They  are  carnivorous, 
feedit.g  largely  on  fish  and  moHusks. 

Family  Dkbmochelvid-e. — Leaiii-   ! 
ERY  TuKTLE.  —  The  single  species  of   ■ 
this  family,  .S^ftorgwconatffl  (Fig.  448), 
is  the  largest  of  all  living  turtles,  some- 
times attaining  a  weight  of  a  thousand 
pounds.     It  has  a  leathery  covering 
over  the  shell  instead  of  homy  shields.    ^-^*" 
It  inhabits  tropical  and  semitropical       ^'°-   *i^\~  '^'"'    ''^t'"*^ 
seas  and  goes  to  land  only  to  deposit   younf.'   crromGadow.')"'" 
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Its  e^s.  The  limbs  are  modified  as  flippers  for  swimming. 
The  flesh  is  not  used  for  food. 

Family  Chelvdid,e.  ^  This  is  one  of  the  families  of  turtles, 
the  members  of  which  bend  the  neck  laterally.  They  are  all 
fresh-water,  semiaquatic  species  and  are  found  in  South  .\merica, 
Australia,  and  New  Guinea. 

Family  TrionychidjE.  —  Soft-shelled  Turtles.  — The  six 
genera  and  about  twenty-four  species  belonging  to  this  family 
inhabit  fresh-water  ponds  and  streams  in  various  parts  of  North 
America,  AJrica,  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  four  species 
occurring  in  North  America  are  members  of  the  genus  Trionyx. 
They  are  thoroughly  aquatic  and  have  large,  strongly  webbed 
feet.  The  body  is  flat;  the  neck  is  long  and  very  flexible; 
the  nose  terminates  in  a  small  proboscis;  and  the  shell  is  leathery 
mthout  shields,  and  with  only  a  few  scattered  bones. 

Trionyx  Jerox  (Fig.  449)  is  the  southern  soft-shelled  turtle 
of  North  America,  occurring  in  muddy-bottomed  streams  and 


ponds  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana.  In  the  Central 
United  States  the  common  species  is  the  spiny  soft-shelled  turtle, 
Trionyx  spinijcr.    These  turtles  are  \'oradous  and  carnivorous, 
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feeding  on  fisb,  frogs,  young  water-fowl,  and  mollusks.  When 
attacked  they  are  very  vicious.  The  shell  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  atumals  are  used  as  food  and  are  regularly  sold 
in  the  markets. 

Order  2.  Rhynchocephalta.  —  There  is  only  a  single  living 
representative  of  this  order  —  Sphenodon  punctalum  (Fig.  450). 
This  reptile,  which  formerly  inhabited  all  of  the  main  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  is  now  restricted  to  some  small  islets  in  the  Baj 
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of  Plenl  ,  and  wiH  probably  soon  be  entirely  exterminated.  It 
!s  about  two  feet  long  and  resembles  a  lizard  in  form,  k  lives 
in  burrows,  is  nocturnal,  and  feeds  on  other  live  animals. 

One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  presence  of  a  well- 
developed  parietal  organ  or  pineal  eye  in  the  roof  of  the  cranium, 
which  has  all  the  characters  of  a  simple  eye.  It  is  also  the  only 
reptile  without  a  copulatory  organ.  Numerous  skeletal  char- 
acteristics are  like  those  possessed  by  some  of  the  oldest  fossil 
reptiles,  and  the  ancestors  of  living  reptiles  were  apparently 
much  like  thb  queer  relic  of  past  ages. 
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Order  3.  Crocodilini.  —Crocodiles,  Alligators,  Gavials, 
and  Caimans  (Fig.  451).  These  reptiles  are  lizard-like  in  form, 
but  have  the  jaws  extended  into  a  long  snout.  The  nostrils 
are  at  the  end  oi  the  snout  and  the  eyes  protrude  from  the  head 
so  that  the  crocodilians  can  float  at  the  surface  with  only  these 
parts  above  the  water.  The  skin  is  thick  and  leathery,  covered 
with  homy  epidermal  scales,  and  with  dorsal,  and  sometimes 


Fig.  451.  — Crocodii.is-].      A  lu:.>;-.-,iu.iiii-.|    L'.iinl    '(,.).t. 
of  an  Americin  crocodile  {Iracaditui  amrrir.iHia].      A   Nile 
niMiaii)  in  the  foreground.      A  "mugger'    {CrotaiUui   paiiulrii) 
upper  comer.     Notice  peculiar  Qoaling  attitude  of  young.      {From  Giidow.) 

ventral  bony  plates  somewhat  like  those  in  the  shell  of  the 
turtles.  The  nostrils  and  ears  are  provided  with  valves  and  are 
closed  when  the  animal  is  under  water. 

The  limbs  are  well  developed.  There  are  five  digits  on  the 
fore  limbs  and  four  more  or  less  webbed  digits  on  the  hind  limbs. 
The  tail  is  a  laterally  compressed  swimming  organ.  The  anus 
is  a  longitudinal  slit.  Two  pairs  of  musk  glands  are  present,  — 
one  on  the  throat,  and  one  in  the  cloaca. 

Sotne  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  internal  structures  are  a& 
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follows.  The  vertebrae  are  mostly  procoelous;  all  of  the  cervi- 
cal and  trunk  vertebrae  and  some  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  bear 
ribs,  a  niunber  of  which  are  attached  by  two  heads;  there  is  a 
stemimi,  but  no  clavicles;  the  teeth  are  conical  and  are  shed  at 
intervals,  being  replaced  by  others  which  grow  up  beneath 
them;  they  are  set  in  sockets  (thecodont)  on  the  premaxiilae, 
maxillae,  and  dentary  bones;  the  tongue  is  flat  and  non-pro- 
trusible,  but  can  be  raised  and  lowered,  serving  as  a  valve  to 
prevent  water  from  entering  the  oesophagus  when  the  mouth 
is  opened  under  water;  palatal  folds  separate  the  upper  air- 
passage  from  the  lower  food  passage;  there  are  no  salivary 
glands,  no  intestinal  caecum,  and  no  bladder;  the  Itmgs  are 
partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  organs  in  the  body-cavity 
by  a  membrane  which  assists  in  respiration  and  is  analogous 
to  the  diaphragm  of  mammals;  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  is 
completely  divided  into  two  by  a  septum,  whereas  that  of  other 
reptiles  is  only  partially  divided;  the  cerebellum  is  more  highly 
developed  than  in  the  other  reptiles;  the  penis  resembles  that 
of  the  turtles  (see  Fig.  442). 

Family  GAViALiDi*:.  —  Two  of  the  twenty-one  species  of 
living  Crocodilini  belong  to  this  family.  Gavialis  gangeticus, 
the  Indian  gavial,  lives  in  northern  India,  and  Tomistoma  settle- 
geliy  the  Malayan  gavial,  lives  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The 
Indian  gavial  (Fig.  451)  reaches  a  length  of  twenty  feet  or  more, 
and  has  a  very  long,  slender  snout.  It  inhabits  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra  rivers  and  their  territories.  The  food  of 
the  gavial  consists  principally  of  fish ;  man  is  seldom  if  ever 
attacked. 

Family  CROCODiLiDiE.  —  This  family  contains  four  genera  — 
Crocodilus,  Osteolcemus,  Caiman j  and  Alligator.  Crocodilus 
americantiSy  the  American  crocodile  (Fig.  451),  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Florida,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America.  It  has 
a  triangular  head  becoming  very  narrow  toward  the  snout.  It 
attains  a  length  of  fourteen  feet.  In  Florida  the  crocodile  digs 
burrows  in  the  bank  in  which  to  hide;  the  openings  are  entirely 
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or  partly  under  water.  The  American  crocodile  is  not  dangerous 
to  man. 

The  African  crocodile,  CrocodUus  nUoticus  (Fig.  451),  is  one 
of  the  few  man-eating  species,  and  has  probably  destroyed  more 
himian  beings  than  any  other  kind  of  wild  animal  in  the  dark 
continent.  Formerly  it  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egjrptians,  and 
many  specimens  were  preserved  as  mummies. 

The  other  nine  species  of  the  genus  CrocodUus  live  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  —  C.  intermediuSy  the  Orinoco  crocodile,  in 
Venezuela;  C.  rhombifery  the  Cuban  crocodile,  in  Cuba; 
C.  moreletliy  the  Guatemala  crocodile,  in  Guatemala  and 
Honduras;  and  the  others  in  Africa,  Australia,  Siam,  Java, 
India,  Malaysia,  or  Madagascar.  The  salt-water  crocodile, 
C.  porosus,  which  occurs  in  India  and  Malaysia,  is  a  man- 
eating  species. 

The  five'  species  of  caimans  occur  in  Central  and  tropical 
South  America.  The  spectacled  caiman,  Caiman  sclerops, 
ranges  from  southern  Mexico  southward  into  Argentina.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  eight  feet.  The  largest  American  crocodile 
is  the  black  caiman,  Caiman  niger,  of  the  upper  Amazon. 
Some  of  these  animals  are  said  to  be  twenty  feet  long. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  genus  Alligator;  the  American 
alligator,  A,  mississippiensis,  inhabits  the  southeastern  United 
States;  and  the  Chinese  alligator,  A.  sinensis y  is  found  only  in 
China.  The  American  alligator  has  a  broad,  blunt  snout,  and 
is  stouter,  less  active,  and  less  vicious  than  the  crocodiles.  It 
attains  a  length  of  sixteen  feet,  but  most  of  the  large  specimens 
have  been  killed  for  their  hides,  so  that  probably  none  now  exist 
in  the  wild  state  over  twelve  feet  long.  The  habits  of  the  alli- 
gator are  similar  to  those  of  the  crocodile.  The  nest  is  a  mound 
of  earth  and  rotting  vegetation.  From  twenty  to  forty  eggs  are 
deposited  in  this  nest  and  left  to  hatch  without  any  assistance 
from  the  parents. 

The  Chinese  alligator  inhabits  the  Yangtse-Kiang  River  of 
China.     It  is  only  six  feet  long. 
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Order  4.  Squamata.  —  Chameleons,  Lizards,  and  Snakes. 
These  animals  resemble  one  another  rather  closely  in  structure. 
They  are  all  protected  by  homy,  epidermal  scales,  and  often  by 
dermal  plates  of  bone.  The  horay  layer  of  the  skin  is  cast  off 
periodically.  The  anus  is  a  transverse  slit  and  there  are  two 
copulatory  organs  in  the  male.  The  legless  lizards  and  snakes 
have  undoubtedly  evolved  from  ancestors  with  limbs.  In  all 
the  living  Squamata  the  limbs,  when  present,  are  adapted  for 
walking  on  land. 

Suborder  i.  Rhiptoglossi. — Chamei.eons. — A  number  of 
different  kinds  of  Squauata  are  caUed  Chameleons,  but  the  true 
Chameleons  be- 
long to  the  single 
family  Cham-ele- 
oNTiD*:  of  the 
suborder  Rhipto- 
CLOSSi,  There  are 
fifty  species,  all  of 
which  hve  in  Africa 
and  Madagascar; 
two  of  them  also 
occur  in  Spain, 
India,  and  Ceylon, 
The  three  genera 
are  Chamarleon 
(Fig-  452)  with 
forty-five  species,  Brookesia  with  three  species,  and  Rkam- 
pholeon  with  two  species. 

The  Chameleons  diSer  from  other  Sqoamata  both  in  eictemal 
features  and  in  internal  structure.  The  body  is  laterally  com- 
pressed; the  tail  is  prehensile,  is  not  brittle,  and  cannot  be  re- 
generated if  lost;  the  limbs  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  digits 
■  are  grouped  so  that  two  are  permanently  opposed  to  the  other 
tiate;  the  head  usually  bears  a  prominent  crest;  no  tympanum 
jiffd  tympanic  cavity  are  present ;  the  pectoral  girdle  lacks  clavicles 
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and  interdav-ides;  the  eyelids  are  united  into  a  single  fold  with 
a  small  central  opening;  the  eyes  are  moved  separately,  causing 
the  animal  to  squint.  The  tongue  is  club-shaped  and  covered 
by  a  sticky  secretion;  it  can  be  projected  by  muscles  and  by 
the  inflow  of  blood  to  a  distance  of  over  six  inches,  and  is  used 
like  that  of  the  frog  (p.  480,  Fig.  410)  for  capturing  live  insects 
which  constitute  its  entire  food.  The  skin  is  covered  with 
granules;  it  is  shed  several  times  a  year,  coming  off  in  large 
flakes  when  the  body  is  rubbed  against  stones  or  the  limbs  of 
trees. 

One  of  the  features  that  has  made  the  chameleons  famous  is 
the  power  of  rapidly  changing  their  colors.  This  is  brought 
about  with  the  aid  of  chromatophores  (see  p,  52^)  and  is  ap- 
parently partly  under  the  control  of  the  animal  and  partly  due 
to  external  stimuli,  such  as  light  and  temperature. 

A  few  chameleons  are  viviparous,  but  most  of  them  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  ground.  In  northern  Africa  the  animals  be- 
come fat  in  the  autumn  and  hibernate  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter. 

The  common  chameleon  of  North  Africa,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor  is  Chamaleon  vulgaris  (Fig.  452).  It  is  usually  greenish 
in  color  and  reaches  a  length  of  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot,  about 
half  of  which  consists  of  the  tail. 

Suborder  2.  Sauria.  —  Lizards.  —  The  lizards  constitute  a 
very  diversified  group  of  reptiles.  They  usually  have  an  elon- 
gated body  and  four  well-developed  limbs  that  are  used  for  nin- 
iiing,  clinging,  climbing  or  digging.  Some  have  no  limbs  or  only 
vestiges,  but  the  pectoial  and  pelvic  girdles  are  always  present 
and  there  is  usually  a  trace  of  ^  sternum.  The  tail  is  generally 
long;  it  is  easily  broken  off,  but  a  new  organ  is  soon  regenerated, 
which,  however,  does  not  possess  vertebra.  The  eyelids  are 
movable  except  in  some  of  the  degenerate  burrowing  forms  in 
which  the  eyes  have  become  concealed  beneath  the  skin.  The 
skin  is  covered  with  small  scales. 

Lizards  are  in  most  cases  oviparous,  and  the  eggs  are  pro- 
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tected  by  a  parchment- like  shell.  They  feed  largely  on  insectSj 
worms,  and  other  small  animals,  but  many  are  exclusively 
vegetarian.  The  more  than  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
species  of  lizards  are  placed  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
genera  and  twenty  families.  Only  eight  of  these  families  are 
reviewed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Family  Geckonid*.  —  Gkckos  {Fig.  453).  —This  is  a  large 
family  containing  forty-nine  genera  and  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  species.  Geckos  inhabit  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe,  are  harm- 
less, and  usually 
nocturnal.  Many 
of  them  have  la- 
mella under  the 
toes  (Fig.  453), 
which  enable  them 
to  climb  over  trees, 
rocks,  walls,  and 
ceilings.  Three 
species  occur  in 
North  .\merica  — 
the  reef  geckos, 
SplicFTodaclylus  no- 
laSus,  of  Florida, 
Cuba,  and  the 
Bahamas,  the  tubercular  gecko,  Phyllodaclylus  luberculosus,  of 
Lower  California,  and  the  cape  gecko,  P.  uncltis,  also  of  Lower 
California. 

The  genus  Spharodactylus  contains,  besides  reef  geckos, 
seventeen  species  inhabiting  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  reef  gecko  is  about  three  inches  long. 
It  has  been  reported  from  Key  West,  Florida.  Phyllodaclylus 
is  another  large  genus;  its  twenty-five  species  occur  ii 
South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  islands  in  the  Moj 
terranean. 
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Family  Agamid*, — Old  World  Lizards. — These  lizards 
can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  position  of  their  teeth,  which 
are  set  on  the 
edges  of  the  jaw- 
bones (acrodont 
dentition)  and  not 
in  grooves  or 
sockets.  There 
are  thirty  genera 
and  about  two 
hundred  specie: 
in  the  family. 

The  flying- 
dragon,  Draco 
volans  (Fig.  454), 
is  a  species  whose 
sides  are  ex- 
panded into  thin  membranes  supported  by  ribs.  These  mem- 
branes are  employed  as  a  parachute  when  leaping  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  are  folded  when  not  in  use.  It  is  about  ten  inches 
long  and  inhabits 
the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo. 
Members  of  the 
genus  C<ilotcs  have 
the  power  of  chang- 
ing their  colors 
rapidly.  Another 
interesting  genus  is 
Chlamydosaunts, 
which  includes  the 
frilled  lizard,  C. 
kingi  (Fig.  4S5). 
This 
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habits  Queensland  and  northern  Australia  and  reaches  a  length 
of  about  three  feet.  The  skin  at  the  sides  of  the  neck  is  ex- 
panded into  a  sort  of  frill,  and  when  tJie  animal  is  irritated, 
this  frill  b  extended  by  means  of  rib-like  horns  of  the  hyoid 
apparatus. 

Family  Iguanidj:.  —  New  Woru)  Lizards.  — All  but  three 
of  the  forty-eight  genera  belonging  to  this  family  arc  confined 
to  America.  The  habits  of  these  lizards  vary  considerably. 
Some  are  arboreal;  others  terrestrial;  and  still  others  semi- 
aquatic  The  anoleii,  often  called  chameleons,  the  iguanas, 
thesmfts,andthc 
horned  "  toads  " 
are  the  best- 
known  groups. 

The  genus 
Anolis  contains 
over  one  hundred 
species.  These 
are  mostly  small, 
with  a  long, 
slendertail.  They 
have  the  power  of 
changing  color 
rapidly  and  are 
popularly  called 
"chameleons."  They  are  enabled  to  run  about  on  smooth, 
vertical  surfaces  by  lamellte  under  the  central  portion  of  each 
toe.  Anolis  carolinensts,  the  American  "  chameleon,"  is 
common  in  the  southeastern  United  States  and  in  Cuba. 

The  iguanas  range  from  the  southwestern  United  States  south- 
ward through  tropical  South  America.  The  marine  iguana, 
Amblyrhynchu!  rristatus,  lives  on  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
Colonies  of  these  iguanas,  many  of  the  ind!\'idua!s  being  over 
four  feet  long,  inhabit  the  sea-coast  and  feed  on  seaweed.  The 
1  iguana,  Iguana  tuberculata  (Fig.  456),  reaches  a  lengtt) 
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I.  Iguana  lubirculala. 
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of  aiz  feet.  It  inhabits  tropical  America  and  is  a  favorite  article 
of  food.  It  loves  to  bask  in  the  sun,  lying  stretched  out  on  a 
stone  fence  or  the  limbs  of  a  tree.  The  food  of  this  iguana  con- 
sbts  largely  of  insects,  but  it  will  also  take  small  animals,  and 
certain  kinds  of  vegetation. 

The  swifts  belong  to  the  genera  Via  and  Scehporus.  They 
are  common  in  western  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America.  Most  of  them  are  small,  and,  as  their  popular  name 
implies,  very  active.    The  sixteen  spedes  of  small-scaled  swifts 
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are  included  in  the  genus   Ula.    They  live  in  the  arid  r^ons 

of  the  Southwestern  states  and  are  all  terrestrial.  The  genus 
ScelopoTUS  contains  about  thirty-five  species  of  spiny  swifts. 
The  scales  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  terminate  in  sharp, 
spine-like  points. 

The  homed  "  toads  "  (genus  Phrynosoma,  Fig.  457)  occur  in 
the  western  United  States  and  in  Mexico.  They  live  in  hot,  dry 
regions,  many  of  them  inhabiting  the  deserts,  where  they  run 
about  in  search  of  insects  for  food.  They  are  viviparous. 
Horned  "  toads  "  can  be  kept  very  easily  in  captivity  if  placed 
in  a  warm,  dry  place  and  ted  on  meal  worms. 

Family  Anguid^.  —  Olh  and  New  World  Lizards.  — These 
lizards  have  a  deep  fold  on  each  side  of  the  body.    Most  of  them 
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have  poorly  devdoijed  limbs  or  none  at  all.  The  glass  "  snakes,' 
i^pkiiiiitrHS  apus  oi  Europe,  and  0.  venlralis  of  America,  have 
no  limbs andmove, 
as  do  snakes,  by 
lateral  undula- 
tions. They  can  be 
distinguished  from 
true  snakes  by  the 
[ircsence  of  mov- 
>"  able  eyelids  and 
an  ear  opening, 
the  Their  name  is  due 
""'  to  the  extreme 
brittleness  of  the 
Another  species,  called  the  "  blind-worm  "  or  "  slow- 
worm,"  An^uis  fragilis  (Fig.  45^)1  inhabiLs  Europe,  western 
Asia,  and  Algeria.  It  looks  like  a  large,  brightly  colored 
worm,  but  is  not  blind,  since  it  has  well -developed  eyes. 

Family  Helo- 
dermatid.*:.  — 
Beaded  Lizasds. 
— The  two  species 
included  in  this 
family  are  the  gila 
monster,  Uelo- 
derma  svspectum, 
of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and 
the  beaded  lizard, 
ff,  horridum,  of 
Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral A) 
the  gila  monster 
(Fig.  4S')1  'i^  I''''  only  poisonous  lizard  of  the  United  States. 
Jl  has  a  stout  body  and  is  conspicuously  colored  with  bright 
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red  and  black.  A  large  specimen  measures  a  foot  and  one  half 
in  length.  Gila  monsters  possess  grooved  fangs  on  the  lower 
jaw,  and,  when  fighting,  viciously  grasp  their  prey  and  throw 
themselves  on  their  back,  thus  allowing  the  poison  to  flow  down 
into  the  wound.  The  bite  is  fatal  to  small  animals  and  dan- 
gerous to  man. 

Family  AMPmsBiENrD-fi.  —  Worm  Lizards.  —  These  are 
limbless,  burrowing  lizards  resembling  worms  in  appearance. 
There  are  about  ten  genera  and  sLxty  species  known  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Of  these  only  one,  the  Florida  worm 
lizard,  Rhineura  fioridanaj  is  found  in  the  United  States.  This 
species  is  restricted  to  the  Florida  peninsula.  It  is  about  eight 
inches  long. 

Family  LACERTiDiE.  —  Typical  Old-world  Lizards.  — 
There  are  seventeen  genera  and  about  ninety-six  species  of 
lizards  that  are  included  in  this  family.  They  all  possess  well- 
developed  limbs,  and  a  long,  fragile  tail.  The  green  lizard, 
Lacerla  viridis,  is  a  species  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe.     Lacerta  vivipara  of  Europe  is  viviparous. 

Family  SciNaD-fi. — Skinks. — The  skinks  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  In  North  America  there  are  two 
genera  and  fifteen  species.  Eutneces  quinquelinealuSy  the  five- 
lined  or  blue  skink,  is  the  species  common  in  the  Eastern 
and  Central  states.  The  yoimg  are  black  with  a  longitudinal 
yellow  stripe  on  the  back  and  two  on  either  side,  and  a  blue  tail. 
The  females  "  retain  dull  stripes  through  life,  but  the  males 
become  uniform,  dull  olive-brown  on  the  body  and  bright  red 
about  the  head/*  This  color  change  has  been  the  cause  of  several 
specific  and  common  names.  The  length  of  this  skink  is  about 
nine  inches. 

Suborder  3.  Serpentes.  —  Snakes. — The  snakes  resemble 
the  lizards  and  chameleons  in  many  of  their  anatomical  features. 
They  difiFer  from  them  in  at  least  four  respects:  (i)  the  right 
and  left  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  not  firmly  united,  but  are 
connected  by  an  elastic  band;   (2)  there  is  no  pectoral  girdle; 
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(j)   the  urinary  bladder  is  absent;   and  {4)  the  brain  case  I 
closed  anteriorly. 

Snakes  are  covered  with  scales;  those  on  the  I 
regular  as  to  be  of  importance  in  classilication.  On  the  ventr 
surface  in  front  of  the  anus  is  a  single  row  of  broad  scales,  called 
abdominal  scutes,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  ribs  are  attachec 
The  outer,  homy  layer  of  the  skin  is  shed  a  number  of  timca 
during  the  year.  Appendages  are  entirely  alisent  exct 
in  a  few  species,  like  the  python,  which  possess  a  pair  i 
short  spur-like  projections  one  on  cither  side  of  the  anus, - 
vestiges  of  the  hind  limbs.  The  eyelids  are  fused  over  f 
eyes,  but  there  is  a  transparent  portion  which  alloM-s 
animal  to  see.  When  the  skin  is  being  shed,  the  snake  j 
partially  blind. 

There  is  no  tympanic  membrane,  and  the  sense  of  hearing'" 
is  very  slightly  developed.  The  tongue  is  3  slender,  deeply 
notched  protrusible  structure  that  can  be  thrust  out  even  when 
the  mouth  is  closed,  because  of  the  presence  of  grooves  in  the 
jaws.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  \'ibrations  and  probably  serves  as  an 
organ  of  hearing.  The  pre\'alent  idea  that  the  tongue  can  infUct 
an  injury  is  erroneous.  The  teeth  are  sharp  and  recurved. 
They  are  adapted  tor  forcing  the  food  into  the  throat.  In  the 
venomous  snakes  certain  teeth  are  groo\'ed  or  tubular,  and  serve 
to  conduct  poison  into  any  object  bitten. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  are  so  arranged  that  the  jaws  are  t 
tremely  mobile.     The  snake  is  on  this  account  able  to  swalloi 
objects  four  or   five   times  the  diameter  of  its  neck, 
swallowing,  the  glottis  is  pulled  forward,  thus  pre\'enting  1 
snake    from  choking.    The   \crtebr3e   are  very   numerous  — 
there  may  be  over  four  hundred  —  and  a  large  number  of  r 
are  also  present. 

Mm-ement  on  land  is  accompanied  by  lateral  undulations  d 
the  body.    The  body  is  drawn  forward  by  pressing  the  r 
I  posterior  edges  of  the  abdominal  scutes  against  the  substrain 
r  finakes  cannot   move   forward  on   a   smooth   surface.    Mtri 
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species  are  able  to  swim,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  normal  method 
of  locomotion  of  the  aquatic  forms. 

The  majority  of  snakes  are  oviparous,  but  some  of  them  bring 
forth  their  young  alive.  The  idea  that  they  swallow  their 
young  in  order  to  protect  them  and  then  spew  them  out  again 
when  the  danger  has  passed  is  erroneous. 

The  tropics  are  more  plentituLy  supplied  with  snakes  than  are 
the  temperate  zones.  Snakes  are,  however,  found  Ji  many 
places  not  inhabited  by  lizards.  Madagascar  seems  to  he  the 
only  large  country  in  warm  and  temperate  latitude  not  inhabited 
by  dangerous  snakes.  As  in  the  other  groups  of  vertebrates, 
the  serpents  are  found  in  almiist  every  kind  of  habitat;  some 
species  live  in  salt  water,  others  in  fresh  water;  some  are 
arboreal;  and  many  live  underground. 

Only  four  of  the  nine  families  of  Serpentes  occur  in  North 
America.  With  a  few  exertions  those  described  below  are 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Family  Glauconhde.  —  Blind  Snakes.  — Two  species  of 
these  small,  burrowing  reptiles  occur  in  the  United  States  — 
Glauconia  dulds,  the  Texas  blind  snake,  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  and  C  Immilis.  the  California  blind  snake,  in  Arizona, 
and  southern  California.  They  dig  long  tunneb  in  the  earth 
and  feed  on  worms  and  insect  larvie. 

Family  BotDM.  —  Pythons  and  Boas.  — The  members  of  the 
family  BoiDiE  are  constrictors.  They  live  almost  exclusively 
upon  birds  and  mammals  which  they  squeeze  to  death  in  their 
coils  (Fig.  460).  None  of  them  is  venomous  and  or'y  a  few  are 
large  enough  to  be  dangerous  to  man.  The  largest  species  on 
record  is  the  regal  python,  Python  relkulatus,  of  Burma,  which 
attains  a  length  of  thirty  feet.  The  anaconda  or  water  boa, 
EunecUs  murivus,  of  South  America  averages  about  seventeen 
feet  in  length. 

Not  all  of  the  Boid.«  arelarge.  Many  of  them  are  of  moderate 
size  or  even  small.  Four  species  are  found  in  North  America, 
but  they  are  comparatively  rare  and  confined  to  the  South- 
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western  ststesL 
There  is  only  one 
'■  boa-constrictor  " 
with  several  varie- 
It  belongs  to 
the  genus  Boa  and 
its  specific  name  is 
constrictor.  It  is  a 
native  of  tropical 
South  America  and 
reaches  a  length  of 
eleven  feet  Boa- 
*  constrictors  are 
docile  in  captivity 

and  therefore  preferred  by  snake  "  charmere." 
Family  Colubhid^.  —  This  family  contains  about  90  per 

cent  of  all  living  snakes  and  is  so  largt.'  that  it  is  usually  divided 

into  three  series. 

Series  A.  Aglypiia.  —  The  snakes  placed  in  this  series  have 

solid  teeth,  and  no  groo\ed  nor  perforated  tangs.     They  are  all 

non-venomous  and  are  found  in  every  country  inhabited  by 

snakes.     Half   a 

dozen  of  the  most 

common     species 

found  in  the  United 

States    are    briefly 

described  below. 
The    common 

garter-snake   or 

striped     snake, 

Tkamnopkh  sirlalis 

(Fig.  461 ),  is  usually 

provided  with  three 

longitudinal  yellow 
,  one  on  the 


^L      longitudinal 

^M      stripes,  one 
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back  and  one  on  either  side.  Every  portion  of  North  America 
is  inhabited  by  a  species  or  variety  of  this  genus.  The  garter- 
snakes  are  so  difficult  to  classify  that  our  description  must  be 
only  a  general  one.  The  species  T,  sirtalis  possesses  nineteen 
rows  of  scales  on  the  body,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
scales  (shields)  on  the  chin.  The  garter-snakes  are  the  most 
abundant  of  our  harmless  snakes.  They  are  the  first  to  appear 
in  the  spring  and  the  last  to  hibernate  in  the  autirnm.  Their 
food  consists  largely  of  frogs,  toads,  fishes,  and  earthworms. 
The  yoimg  are  brought  forth  alive,  usually  in  August,  and 
become  mature  in  about  one  year. 

The  common  water-snake,  Nalrix  fasciatus  variety  sipedon, 
belongs  to  a  genus  whose  species  and  varieties  are  abundant  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia.  They  are  semiaquatic 
serpents,  living  in  swampy  places  or  in  the  vicinity  of  p>onds  and 
streams.  The  water  is  usually  selected  by  them  as  an  avenue 
of  escape  when  disturbed.  The  variety  sipedon  of  the  eastern 
United  States  is  pale  brownish  or  reddish  in  color,  with  wavy 
cross  bands  of  brown ;  these  break  up  into  blotches  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body.  The  length  of  an  adult  is  usually  about  three 
feet  six  inches.  Like  the  garter-snake,  the  water-snake  is  vivip- 
arous and  about  twenty-five  young  are  produced  in  August 
or  September.  The  water-snake  is  often  erroneously  called 
"  water-moccasin." 

The  black-snake,  Zamenis  constrictor,  is  a  slender,  long-tailed 
snake  of  the  eastern  United  States  which  reaches  a  length  of  six 
feet.  West  of  the  Mississippi  it  gives  way  to  a  color  variety 
Z.  constrictor  variety  flaviventris,  called  the  "  blue  "  racer. 
In  the  East  the  black-snake  is  slaty  black  except  the  chin  and 
throat,  which  are  milky  white.  In  Michigan  and  adjoining  states 
it  is  bluish  green  above  and  immaculate  white  beneath.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  this  reptile  does  not  attack  snakes  larger 
than  itself,  has  no  power  to  squeeze  its  prey  to  death,  and  is 
unable  to  hypnotize  birds  and  squirrels.  Its  prey  is  almost 
always  smaller  than  itself,  and  is  swallowed  while  still  alive,  often 
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being  held  down  by  a  portion  of  the  body  during  the  process. 
Black-snakes  prefer  dry  and  open  situations,  especially  at  the 
edge  of  meadows.  They  are  partial  to  birds'  eggs  and  young, 
but  also  devour  mice,  frogs,  and  various  other  small  animals. 
Their  eggs  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more  are  deposited  in 
June  or  July,  usually  under  a  stone  or  in  soft,  moist  soil. 

The  king-snakes  belong  to  the  genus  Ophibolus.  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  arc  constrictors,  and  have  received  their  common 
name  because  they  prey  on  other  snakes.  Of  the  seven  species 
occurring  in  the  United  States,  Ihe  milk-snake,  0.  doliatus  variety 
Iriangulus,  the  scarlet  king-snake  or  "  coral-snake,"  0.  doliatus 
variety  coccinats,  and  the  common  king-snake,  0-  getvlus,  are  of 
special  interest. 

The  milk-snake  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  habit  of 
stealing  milk  from  cows.  This  is  not  true,  since  rats  and  mice 
are  its  principal  articles  of  food.  The  color  of  this  variety  is 
gray  above,  with  brownish  saddle-shaped  blotches  on  the  back, 
and  smaller  blotches  on  the  sides.  It  averages  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  is  oviparous. 

The  scarlet  king-snake  or  "  coral-snake  "  is  a  small  variety 
about  a  foot  long.  It  is  ringed  with  bright  bands  of  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  black,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  venomous  coral* 
snake,  Elaps  fulvius  (see  p.  564). 

The  common  king-snake  or  chatn-snakc  is  a  heavy-bodied 
constrictor  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Other  snakes,  both 
harmless  and  venomous  species,  and  field  mice,  are  squeezed  to 
death  and  devoured  by  it.  King-snakes  are  immune  to  venom 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  rattlesnakes,  water- moccaans, 
and  copperheads.  The  length  of  an  average  adult  is  about  five 
feet. 

The  hog-nosed  snakes  of  the  genus  Hettrodon  are  represented 
in  North  America  by  three  spedes  popularly  known  as  "  puff- 
adders,"  "  spreading  vipers,"  or  "  blow  snakes."  The  common 
hog-nosed  snake,  Helerodon  pliUyrkinus,  inhabits  dry,  sandy 
places  over  most  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains.  The  snout  is  turned  up  at  the  end,  whence  its  common 
name.  It  is  non-venomous  and  entirely  harmless,  but  when 
disturbed  throws  itself  into  a  defiant  attitude,  dilates  its  neck  like 
a  cobra,  and  makes  a  hissing  sound.  If  this  does  not  frighten 
away  the  enemy,  the  snake  may  suddenly  open  its  mouth,  and 
appear  to  be  injured  and  to  lose  strength.  "  Then  a  convulsion 
seemingly  seizes  the  snake,  as  it  contorts  its  body  into  irregular 
undulations,  ending  in  a  si>asmodic  wriggling  of  the  tail,  when 
the  reptile  turns  on  its  back  and  lies  limp  and  tu  all  appearances 
dead. 

"  So  cleverly  and  patiently  does  the  snake  feign  death  that 
it  may  be  carried  about  by  the  tail  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
hung  over  a  fence  rail  where  it  dangles  and  sways  to  a  passing 
breeze,  or  tied  in  a  knot  and  thrown  in  the  road,  and  to  all  of 
this  treatment  there  is  no  sign  of  life  except  from  one  condition. 
In  spite  of  this  remarkable  shamming,  the  snake  may  be  led  to 
betray  itself  if  placed  up<.in  the  ground  on  its  crawling  surface. 
Then  like  a  flash  it  turns  upon  its  back  again  and  once  more  be- 
comes limp  and  apparently  lifeless.  It  appears,  according  to  this 
creature's  reasoning,  that  a  snake  to  look  thoroughly  dead  should 
be  lying  upon  its  back.  This  idea  is  persistent,  and  the  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  a  dozen  times  or  more. 

"  Should  the  observer  retreat  some  distance  away,  while  the 
reptile  lies  thus,  or  he  seek  near-by  concealment,  the  craftiness 
of  the  animal  may  be  realized.  Seeing  nothing  further  to  alarm, 
the  serpent  raises  its  head  slightly  and  surveys  its  surroundings, 
and  if  there  is  no  further  sign  of  the  enemy,  it  quickly  rolls  over 
upon  its  abdomen  and  glides  away  as  fast  as  its  thick  body  will 
carry  it.  But  at  such  a  moment  a  move  on  the  observer's  part 
would  send  the  reptile  on  its  back  again,  with  ludicrous  pre- 
cipitation."    (Ditmars.) 

Series  B.  Opisthoglypiia.  ^  The  opisthoglyphs  are  CoLU- 
BRID«  which  possess  grooved  tteth  in  the  rear  of  the  upper  jaw. 
They  are  all  poisonous,  but  very  few  are  dangerous  to  man. 
The    subfamily   Homalopsin*   contains    about    twenty-three 
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species  of  fish-eating,  river  snakes  of  tlie  East  Indies.  The  sub- 
family DiPSASouoRPHiNf  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  species  of  slender,  long-taifed  snakes  of  cosmopolitan 
distribution-  They  are  terrestrial,  subterrestrial,  arboreal, 
or  seniiaquatic  in  habits.  The  opisthoglj'phs  of  the  United 
States  are  found  only  in  the  southern  jiart.  They  are  moderate 
or  small  in  size,  few  in  number,  and  not  veiy  dangerous. 

Series  C.  Protkbuglypha.  -—  The  proteroglyphs  are  CoLU- 
BRiD£  which  possess  fixed,  tubular  fangs  in  the  aiiLerior  part 
of  the  upper  jaw.  As  in  the  case  of  the  opisthoglypha,  they  are 
all  venomous.  Many  o(  them  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
poisonous  reptiles.    There  are  two  subfamilies. 

The  Hydrin.«,  or  sea-snakes,  are  true  sea-serpents.  They 
inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  western,  tropical  Pacific, 
and  one  species  occurs  along  the  western  coast  of  tropical 
America.  They  reach  a  length  of  from  three  to  eight  feet  or 
more,  and  most  of  them  are  very  poisonous.  The  tail,  and  some- 
times the  body,  is  laterally  compressed  —  an  adaptation  for 
swimming. 

The  subfamily  Elapinj:  contains  twenty-nine  genera  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  poisonous  snakes.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  .\ustralia  and  New  Guinea,  but  occur  also 
in  India,  Malaysia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  single  genus 
Elaps  of  the  New  World  contains  about  twenty-eight  species 
of  coral-snakes.  Two  of  these  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
the  harlequin  or  coral  snake,  Elaps  fulvius,  and  the  Sonoran 
coral-snake,  £.  curyxantkus. 

The  harlequin  snake  of  the  southeastern  United  States  aver- 
ages about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  body  is  ringed  by 
broad  cross  bands  of  scarlet  and  blue-black,  separated  by  nar- 
row bands  of  yellow,  It  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
harmless  scarlet  king-snake  (p.  562),  smce  in  the  latter  the  yellow 
bands  are  bordered  by  the  black  ones.  The  harlequin  snake 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  lizards  and  snakes. 
It  is  oviparous.     Most  writers  consider  this  snake  dangerous 
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only  to  small  animals,  but  its  fangs  are  capable  of  injecting  a 
venom  more  virulent  than  that  of  the  rattlesnake. 

The  cob ra-de- cape ilo,  Saja  Iripudians  (Fig,  46a),  of  India, 
China,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  the  most  notorious  relative 
of  the  harlequin  snake.  The  cobra  is  very  vicious;  when  dis- 
turbed it  raises  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  from  the  ground, 
spreads  its  neck  (hf>od)  with  a  hiss,  and  strikes  at  once.  la 
India  the  bare-legged  natives  are 
killed  in  large  nunibere  by  cobras; 
for  example,  in  1908,  21,880  were 
killed  by  snake,  bites,  most  of  them 
probably  the  bites  of  this  species. 
There  are  nine  other  species  of 
cobras  —  seven  confined  to  Africa, 
one  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
one,  the  king  cobra,  inhabiting  the 
same  countries  as  the  cobra-de- 
cape  Ho. 

Family  ViPERiDiE.  — TuiCK- 
BODiED  PoisoNotJS  Snakes.  —  The  ' 
viperine  snakes  are  often  termed 
solenoglyphs  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  three  series  of  the  family  Colurbid*:.  Their  fangs 
are  tubular,  firmly  attached  to  the  movable  ma.xillary  bones, 
and  folded  flat  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  when  the  jaws 
are  closed.  The  two  subfamilies  of  viperine  snakes  are  the 
ViPEBiN*,  or  true  vi[)ers,  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Crotalin*, 
or  pit-vipers,  of  both  the  New  World  and  Old  World. 

The  pit-vipers  are  easily  recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  deep 
pit  on  each  side  of  the  head  between  the  eye  and  the  nostril. 
The  function  of  this  pit  is  not  known.  There  are  four  genera 
and  about  seventy  species.  Those  found  in  the  United  States 
are  the  copperhead,  water- moccasin,  and  fifteen  species  of 
rattlesnakes. 

The  water-moccasin,  Agkistrodon  piscivorus  (Fig.  463),  occurs 
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in  the  swamps  of  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  North  Caro- 
and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  southern  Illi- 
Qoh  and  Indiana 
southward- 
length  of  ai 
aRe  specimen 
four  feet,  but  a 
'  k-ngth  of  over  five 
[ect  is  sometimes 
attained.  The 
mwccasin  is  one  of 
the  m<]st  poison- 
ous of  all  snakes. 
It  feeds  upon 
ci>ld-bli«Klcd  ani- 
mals such  as  frogs, 
and     also     upon 

small  Diras  ano  miiiiiniiiis.     The  younR  are  brought  forth  alive. 
The  copperhead  snake,  Agkislrodon  conlorttix  (Fig.  464),  is 

another  very  ven 

omous  snake.     Its 

range  extends  from 

southern     Massa 

chuselts  to  north 

em    Florida    and 

west  to  Texas.    In 

the  southern  part 

of   its    range   the 

cop-^erhead  prefers 

to     live    on    the 

plantations,  but  in 

the    North    it    is 

found  in  or  near 

thick  forests.     An  average  specimen  measures  about  two  and 

a  half  feet  in  length. 
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The  rattlesnakes  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  rattle  at  the 
end  of  the  tail.  This  consists  of  a  number  of  homy,  bell-shaped 
segments  loosely  held  together.  Each  segment  was  once  the 
end  of  the  tail;  it  was  shed  when  the  skin  was  shed,  but  was  held 
by  the  newly  developed  end  of  the  taii.  Rattles  are  therefore 
added  as  often  as  the  skin  is  shed,  and,  s 
times  per  year,  and  also  since  rattles 
are  often  detached  and  lost,  it  is 
obviona  that  the  number  of  rattles  is 
no  indication  of  the  age  of  the  snake. 
Usually   before    striking,   the   rattle- 


e  this  happens  several 


Fig.  465.  —  Poison   a[iparalua  of  the  rattlesnake.  A,  A,  eye;    Gc,  pdto 

duct   enteiing   poison-iatiR   at  f :     Km,  muscles  of  mastication,   cut   at  ' 

Mc,    He',    constrictor    muscle;      N,    nasal    opening;  5,    fibrous    pofson-ia 
opening    of     poison-dud; 


position   0 

.(    appar^ 

itus   wbeo   m 

outh   is  closed. 

C,  position  when  mouth  is 

opened  wit: 

Icly.     Di 

.  digastric  mi 

iscle:    G,  groove 

or   pit   characteristic   of   Cr 

ifces;     J. 

poison -fang; 

M.    maiillary; 

fgoid  muse 

!e;    Pm. 

premaiillary; 

Q.   quadrate:    5».   squamosal;     fa,  in 

Tr.   ecto pterygoid.      (A,    ft 

om    Parker    and     Haswcll,    aftei 

r    Wiedersheim; 

1  Gadow.) 

snake  vibrates  the  end  of  the  tail  rapidly,  producing  a  sort 

of  buzzing  noise,  which,  to  the  wise,  serves  as  a  warning. 

The  poison  apparatus  of  the  rattlesnake  is  shown  in  Figure 
465.  The  poison  is  secreted  by  a  pair  of  glands  (Fig.  465,  A,  S) 
lying  above  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  These  glands  open  by  poison 
ducts  (Gc)  into  the  poison-fangs  (f).  The  poison-fangs  are 
pierced  by  a  canal,  which  opens  near  the  end  (sa),  and  are  en- 
closed by  a  pouch  of  mucous  membrane  {zf).    When  the  jaws 
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ve  doMd  CFig.  465,  B),  the  fangs  tie  back  against  the  roof  of 
dw  mottth.  When  the  make  bites,  the  digastric  muscle  {Fig. 
465,  C,  Di)  opens  the  jaw»;  the  spheaoptaygoid  muscle  (ft) 
contracts,  pulls  the  pterygoid  bone  (Pi)  fornard  and  pushes 
the  ectnpterygoid  bone  (Tr)  against  the  maxillary  bone  {M). 
The  maxiUaiy  bone  is  thus  rotated,  and  the  poison-fang  (J)  is 
erected.  The  poison-glands  are  so  situated  that  the  c^iening 
of  the  jaws  and  erection  of  the 
fangs  squeezes  the  poison  out 
of  them,  through  the  fangs, 
and  into  the  object  bitten. 
TTiere  are  se\-eral  pairs  of 
small  fangs  King  just  behind 
the  functional  ones,  which  are 
hfid  in  resene  to  replace  those 
that  are  lost  in  struggles  wil 
|.rt'y  or  are  normally  shed. 
Rattlesnakes  are  most  abi 
dant  both  as  regards  the  ni 
ber  of  species  and  the  numi 
of  individuals  in  the  deserts 
of  the  southwestern  United 
States,  but  almost  every  part 
of  this  country  is  inhabited 
by  one  or  more  species.  The 
diamond-back  rattlesnake,  Cra~ 
lalus  adamanleus.  is  the  most  deadly  and  largest  rattlesnake, 
mcu-turlng  sometimes  over  eight  feet  in  length.  It  inhabits 
the  pine  swamps  and  hummock  lands  of  the  southeastern  United 
States.  A  nearly  allied  species  is  the  Texas  rattlesnake,  Crotalus 
atrax  (I'ig.  466),  This  species  inhabits  the  subarid  and  desert 
regions  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  These  snakes  are  nocturnal 
in  hnbit,  and  prefer  the  common  rabbit  as  food.  Their  bite 
uiunlly  fatal  to  man  within  an  hour. 
Other  species  that  should  be  mentioned  are  the  timber, 
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banded  rattlesnake,  Crotalus  korridus,  of  the  eastern  United 
States;  the  homed  rattlesnake,  Crotalus  cerastes,  inhabiting  the 
deserts  of  the  southwestern  United  States;  and  the  massasauga, 
Sistrurus  catenatuSf  which  is  a  rather  common  species  in  the 
central  United  States. 

4.  The  Poisonous  Snakes  of  North  America 

As  the  preceding  discussion  shows,  there  are  only  twenty-two 
species  of  poisonous  snakes  in  the  United  States;  namely,  the 
harlequin  snake,  the  Sonoran  coral-snake,  the  copperhead,  the 
water-moccasin,  seven  imimportant  opisthoglyphs  (p.  563),  and 
fifteen  species  of  rattlesnakes.  It  is  important  for  any  one  who 
spends  much  time  in  the  country  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  poisonous  snakes  and  the  non-poisonous  species. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  means  of  the  following  key,  which  was 
prepared  by  Professor  Alexander  G.  Ruthven. 

Key  to  the  Venomous  and  Non-venomous  Snakes  of  the  United 

States 

A.   Pupil  of  eye  vertical. 

B.   A  pit  between  the  eye  and  nostril.  —  Pit- vipers  (venomous) 
C.   Tail  terminating  in  a  rattle  .  .  .  Rattlesnakes. 
CC.   Tail  not   terminating   in   a   rattle.  —  Moccasin  and 
copperhead. 
BB.   No  pit  between  eye  and  nostril. — Non-venomous  or 
opisthoglyph  and  not  dangerous  to  man. 
AA.   Pupil  of  eye  round. 
B.   Body  ringed  with  red,  black,  and  yellow,  the  black  rings 
bordered  by  the  yellow  ones.  —  Coral-snakes  (venom- 
ous). 
BB.   Body  not  ringed  with  red,  black,  and  yellow,  or  if  so  the 
yellow  rings  bordered  by  the  black  ones.  —  Non- 
venomous  or  opisthoglyph  and  not  dangerous  to 
man. 
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^m  Notwithstanding  the  fear  of  snakes  possessed  by  most  people, 
^P  very  few  are  bitten  by  poisonous  species  in  this  country,  and  of 
™      these  probably  not  more  than  two  per  year  die. 

Snake  Venom.  —  Venom  is  a  highly  complex  physiological 
product  elaborated  by  the  poison-glands,  .\mong  its  powers  are 
the  dissolution  of  various  body  ceils  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bactericidal  property  of  the  blood.  Venoms  are  albuminoid. 
They  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  blood  an  antidote  or 

>  neutralizing  substance,  called  an  antibody.  It  is  thus  possible, 
as  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  tetanus,  etc.,  to  obtain  an  antibody 
(an  antivenin)  which,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  will  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  venom.  Unfortunately  each  kind  of  venom 
requires  a  special  sort  of  antivenin.  so  that  it  is  impracticable 
as  a  rule  to  carry  antivenin  into  the  field. 

The  best  method  of  procedure  when  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
snake  is  to  apply  a  ligature  between  the  wound  and  the  heart  so 
as  to  prevent  the  btood  from  carrying  the  venom  toward  the 
heart.  This  ligature  should  not  be  kept  on  more  than  half  an 
hour,  since,  as  stated  above,  the  venom  destroys  the  bactericidal 
power  of  the  blood,  and  gangrene  will  set  in  rapidly  about  the 
wound  if  fresh  bkwd  is  not  supplied.  After  the  ligature  is  in 
place,  the  wound  should  be  incised  deeply  in  all  directions,  and 
a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  injected  freely  into  the 
tissues  about  the  wound.  This  treatment  should  serve  to  destroy 
most  of  the  venom  before  it  travels  far  in  the  system.  Sucking 
the  poison  from  the  wound  is  a  common  practice,  but  there  is 
danger  of  poison  finding  its  way  into  the  blood  through  slight 
abrasions  of  the  lips  or  mouth,  and,  besides,  this  procedure  is  of  no 
value.  It  also  seems  certain  that  the  drinking  of  large  quantities 
of  alcohol  is  not  only  useless,  but  of  considerable  detriment.         j 

S-  The  Economic  Importance  of  Reptiles  fl 

The  economic  importance  of  the  various  kinds  of  reptiles  has 
been  emphasized  during  the  discussion  of  the  orders  and  families. 
It  will  therefore  suffice  here  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  subject 
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The  food  of  reptiles  consists  of  both  animals  and  plants.  The 
animals  eaten  belong  to  practically  all  classes.  Many  of  the 
snakes  live  almost  entirely  upon  birds  and  manmials.  Frogs, 
fish,  and  other  reptiles  are  favorite  articles  of  food.  Most  of  the 
smaller  species  of  reptiles  feed  upon  worms  and  insects.  In 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  reptiles  do  very  little  damage  be- 
cause of  the  animals  and  plants  they  destroy  for  food,  but  are 
often  of  considerable  benefit,  since  they  kill  large  numbers  of 
obnoxious  insects  and  other  forms. 

The  turtles  and  tortoises  rank  first  as  food  for  man.  Espe- 
cially worthy  of  mention  are  the  green  turtle  (p.  543) ,  the  diamond- 
back  terrapin  (p.  542),  and  the  soft-shelled  turtle  (p.  545).  In 
some  parts  of  this  country  it  would  seem  possible  to  establish 
turtle  farms  that  would  utilize  land  useless  for  other  purposes, 
and  would  be  conunercially  successful.  Certain  lizards,  such  as 
the  iguana  of  tropical  America,  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
food  supply  in  various  localities. 

The  skins  of  the  crocodilians  are  used  rather  extensively  for 
the  manufacture  of  articles  that  need  to  combine  beauty  of 
surface  with  durability.  The  alligators  in  this  country  have 
decreased  so  rapidly  because  of  the  value  of  their  hides  that 
they  will  be  of  no  great  economic  importance  unless  they  are 
consistently  protected  or  grown  on  farms.  Of  less  value  are 
the  skins  of  certain  snakes.  Tortoise-shell,  especially  that 
procured  from  the  homy  covering  of  the  carapace  of  the  hawkV 
bill  turtle  (p.  544,  Fig.  447),  is  widely  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  combs  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds. 

As  previously  stated,  the  poisonous  snakes  of  the  United  States 
are  of  very  little  danger  to  man.  In  tropical  countries,  espe- 
cially India  (p.  565),  venomous  snakes  cause  a  larger  death-rate 
than  that  of  any  other  group  of  animals.  The  Gila  monster, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  poisonous  lizards,  and  the  only  one  in- 
habiting the  United  States,  very  seldom  attacks  man,  and  prob- 
ably never  inflicts  a  fatal  wound. 
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Order  Dinosauria.  —  The  Dinosauria  were  extremely  large 
reptiles  that  probably  lived  in  swamps  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  water  during  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  times.  Re- 
mains have  been  found  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  and  footprints  have  been  discovered  in  the  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Some  species  measured  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  forms 
existed. 

Brontosaurus  {Fig.  467,  A)  was  about  sixty  feet  long;  was 
herbivorous;  and  had  four  limbs  about  equally  well  developed. 
Its  remains  have  been  found  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Sleg- 
osaurus  (Fig.  467,  B)  reached  a  length  of  about  twenty-eight 
feet  and  was  also  herbivorous.  It  possessed  huge  triangular 
plates  along  the  back.  Remains  have  been  discovered  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado.  Ceratosaurus  (Fig.  467,0  was  a  carnivorous 
dinosaur  with  a  comparatively  large  head.  The  character  of  its 
skeleton  indicates  that  it  walked  about  on  its  hind  limbs  and 
rested  on  its  tail,  much  like  a  kangaroo.  Remains  have  been 
found  in  Colorado. 

Order  Ichthyosaurla.  —  The  Ichthyosaubs  (Fig.  468)  were 
fish-eating,    aquatic    reptiles.     Their   bodies   were   admirably 
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adapted  for  life  in  the  water,  and  they  have  been  called  the 
"  whales  "  of  the  Mesozoic  Era.  The  remains  of  Ichthyosaubs 
occur  in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Order  PterOBaima.  —  The  Pterosauria  were  reptiles  of  the 
Mesozoic  Era  which  had  the  fore  limbs  modified  for  flight.  They 
resemble  birds  in  certain  skeletal  characters,  but  diSer  from 
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SUBPHTLUM   VERTBBRATA:   CLASS   VI.    AVES 


The  class  Aves  contains  the  birds.  Birds  arc  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  animals,  since  they  alone  possess 
feathers.  The  ten  thousand  or  more  species  of  birds  are  grouped 
into  two  subclasses:  (i)  Archsornithes,  which  contains  the 
fossil  form  Archaopteryx ;  and  (2)  Neornithes,  which  contains 
four  orders  of  extinct  forms  and  seventeen  orders  with  living 
representatives. 

The  Pic  eon 

The  common  pgeons  have  been  denved  f  n  the  blue  ick 
pige  n  Columba  I  vta  (Fig  470)  wh  ch  ranges  f  om  Eu  ope 
through  the  Med 
terranean  coun 
trie^  t  centr  1 
Asia  and  Ch  n 
Since  p  geous  a 
eas  ly  obta  ne  1 
and  of  moderat 
size  they  a 
usually  select  d 
as  a  type  of  the 
class  A  -ES  fo 
labo  atorj  stud 

External  Fea 
tures  — The  bod_ 
of  the  pigeon  is 
spindle-shaped,  and  therefore  adapted  tor  movement  through 
the  air.  Three  regions  may  be  recognized,  —  head,  neck,  and 
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trunk.  The  head  is  prolonged  in  front  into  a  pointed,  homy 
beak,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  patch  of  naked,  swoUen  skin, 
the  cere.     Between  the  beak  and  the  cere  are  the  two  oblique^ 


Fig.  i|7i.  —  Anatamy  of  the  pigeon.  A.  nueitil:  AD,  ad-diEitst  primu/ 
feather;  B,  external  auditory  meaitu:  BW.  bailard  wing:  C  ce<ophp«us; 
CA.  right  carotid  artery;  D.  crap;  DA.  aocta;  £,  lied  of  sternum;  F.  riftht 
auricle;  G,  riRht  ventricle:  HV.  hepatic  vein;  Bi,  left  bile-duct;  Bi,  right 
bile-duct;  /,  distal  end  of  stomach;  lA.  righl  innominate  artery;  IV.  posterior 
vena  cava;  JA,  left  innominate  artery;  JY.  right  jugular  vein;  K.  giziard; 
t.  liver;  if.  duodenum;  MD,  mid-digital  primary  feathers;  MP,  metacarpal 
primariee;  Mi,  preaiial  metacarpal;  Mj,  middle  metacarpal;  d/.t,  postanal 
metacarpal;  ^>  doacal  aperture;  Ni,  preaxlal  digit;  O,  bursn  Fabricii, 
Oi.  pnoiiiuJ  [dudanx  of  middle  digit;  0^,  distal  phalanx  of  middle  dlipt; 
P,  pancreai;  PA,  right  pectoral  artery;  PD,  predigital  primary;  PV.  portal 
vein;  P(,  first  pancreatic  duel;  Pz.  second  pancreatic  duct;  Fj.  third  pancre- 
atic duct;  Q,  pygostyle;  K,  rectum;  RC,  radial  carpal  bone;  RX.  rectricea; 
Ri.  ulnar  digit;  £,  ureter;  SA.  right  Eubclavion  artery;  SV.  right  anterior 
vena  cava;  T.  rectal  diverticulum;  U.  kidney;  f/C.'ulnar  carpal  bone:  V.  pclvia; 
W.  lung;  X  humerus;    Y.  radius;    Z.  ulna.     IFrom  Marshall  and  Hurst.) 

slit-like  nostrils  (Fig.  471,  .4).  On  either  side  is  an  eye  which 
is  provided  with  upper  and  lower  Uds.  and  with  a  weli-developed 
third  eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane.    The  third  eyelid  can  be 
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drawn  across  the  eyeball  from  the  inner  angle  outward.  Below 
and  behind  each  eye  is  an  external  auditory  aperture  (Fig.  471,  B) 
which  leads  to  the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  neck  is  long  and  flexible.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the 
trunk  is  a  projection  which  bears  the  tail  feathers.  The  two 
wings  can  be 
folded  close  to 
the  body  or  ex- 
tended as  organs 
of  flight.  The 
hind  limbs  are 
covered  with 
homy  epidermal 
scales,  and  their 
digits  are  each 
provided  with  a 
homy  daw. 

Feathers.  — 
Feathers  are 
peculiar  to  birds. 
They  arise,  as 
do  the  scales  of 
reptiles,  from 
dermal  papillae 
with  a  covering 
of  epidermis, 
and  become  en- 
veloped in  a  pit, 
the  feather  fol- 
licle. A  typical  feather  (Fig.  472,  A)  consists  of  a  sti5  adal  rod, 
thescapusor  j/em;  the  proximal  portion  is  hollow,  and  semitrans- 
parent,  and  is  called  the  ifiiill  or  calamus  (cal) ;  the  distal  portion 
is  called  the  vane,  and  that  part  of  the  stem  passing  through  it 
is  the  skafl  or  rachis  (rcli).  The  vane  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
parallel  barbs,  and  each  barb  bears  a  fringe  of  small  processes, 


—  Feathers  ol  the  pigpon,  A.  proximal  por- 
:onlour  fealher,  B.  filoplume.  C,  neailing 
cikmus;  inf-umb.  inlerior  umhilicUB;  rck, 
.umt,  auperioT  umbilicus,     (From  Parker  and 
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Ax  barbaUt,  a]aa^  either  side.  The  faoibuks  ao  iMie  ade  of  thf 
barfo  bear  kooklett  whidi  bold  tognber  the  adjacent  baite.  The 
whole  structure  is  thus  a  pliable,  but  nevothekss  resistant,  ocgui 
wtnukrfuQy  adapted  for  use  in  fti^t. 

The  three  prindpal  kinds  oC  latben  are:  (i)  the  i  mhm 
ftathtrs  or  peniue  like  that  just  describedi  these  possess  a  stM 
shaft  and  firm  vanes,  and  since  they  appear  on  the  surface, 
determine  to  a  large  degree  the  contour  of  the  body,  (j)  The 
dfficn  jeatheri  *x  plumuUe 
possess  a  soft  shaft  and  a 
vane  without  barbs;  they 
lie  beneath  the  contour 
feathers  and  (oTm  a  co\-er- 
ing  for  the  retention  of 
,  heat-    The  barbs  of  some 

fiapt-  down    feathers   arise 

'  '    directly  from  the  end  of 

the  quill,  and  no  shaft  is 
present     (Fig.     472,     C). 

'  "  „    ^  ,  ,,.     -  (3)  The  fhplumes  (B)  pos- 

Fio,  4TJ.  —  Feather  IracH  o(  the  pigeon.    ^•>'  ,  ^^ 

A,  venitBli  B.  tlurul.  oJ.pt,  alar  lUctyU  or  sess  a  slender,  hair-like 
Mnt  WKt;  f.H.  cpbdU  pteryU  or  head-    ^j^jj     ^  j 

tr«ct;    ci.fl.   omAil  pinyU   ot  tail  tract;  '  "•  •«" 

er.^l.  rtur«l   pteryU;   ir  aft,  cervical  «pie-    barbs, 
riorn  ornfA-p.":  /-.*'.  I""""!  Ptcrylij       Only  certain  portions  of 
hu.fl'     l>uiner«l     pleryln;     lal.afi,    literal  '_  _       *•" 

■pterlumi  tppl.  spinal  pteryU;  s.nH.  vcn-  the  pigeon  S  body  bear 
tril  apterf"";  •A',  ventral  pteryU,  (From  feathers-  these  ffnlk^ 
Parker  aud  H»weU.  alter  Nit«ch.)  leauiers  ,     inese    jealHer 

tracts  are  termed  pterylm, 
and  the  featherless  spaces  arc  known  as  apleria.  The  feather 
tracts  differ  in  different  species  of  birds;  those  of  the  pigeon 
arc  shown  in  Figure  473. 

Birds  shed  their  old  feathers,  i.e.  molt,  usually  in  the  fall, 
and  acquire  a  complett;  new  set  which  are  formed  within  the 
fdllicles  and  from  the  papillic  of  those  that  are  cast  off.  There 
may  be  a.  partial  molt  in  the  spring,  when  the  bird  assumes  its 
breeding  plumage.    At  this  time  the  plumage  often  changes 
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color;  this  is  caused  probably  either  by  an  actual  chemical 
change  in  the  pigment,  or  by  the  breaking  ofif  of  the  tips  of  the 
feathers. 

The  Skeleton.  —  The  principal  differences  between  the  skele- 
ton of  a  pigeon  and  that  of  a  reptile  are  those  that  are  made 
necessary  by  the  methods  of  locomotion  of  the  former.  The 
hind  limbs  and  pelvic  girdle  are  modified  for  bipedal  locomotion; 
the  fore  limbs  and  pectoral  girdle  are  modified  for  flight ;  the 
skeleton  of  the  trunk  is  rigid;  the  sternum  has  a  distinct  crest 
for  the  attachment  of  the  large  muscles  that  move  the  wings ; 
short  projections,  called  uncinate  processes,  which  extend  back- 
ward from  some  of  the  ribs,  make  the  thoracic  framework  more 
firm;  and  the  bones  are  very  light,  many  of  them  containing  air- 
cavities.  The  skeleton  of  the  common  fowl  (Fig.  474)  is  larger 
and  more  easily  studied  than  that  of  the  pigeon,  and  is  similar 
to  the  latter  in  most  respects. 

The  skuU  (Fig.  474,  i-f)  is  very  light,  and  most  of  the  bones 
in  it  are  so  fused  together  that  they  can  be  distinguished  only 
in  the  young  bird.  The  cranium  is  rounded;  the  orbits  are 
large  ;  the  facial  bones  extend  forward  into  a  beak  ;  the 
quadrate  is  movable  and  connects  the  lower  jaw  with  the 
squamosal  of  the  cranium;  there  is  but  a  single  occipital 
condyle  for  articulation  with  the  first  vertebra;  and  no  teeth 
are  present. 

The  cervical  vertebra  (Fig.  474,  8)  are  long  and  move  freely 
upon  one  another  by  saddle-shaped  articular  siu^aces,  making 
the  neck  very  flexible.  This  enables  the  bird  to  use  its  bill  for 
feeding,  for  nest  building,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  The 
vertebrae  of  the  tnmk  are  almost  completely  fused  together  into 
a  rigid  skeletal  axis  which  is  necessary  to  support  the  body  while 
in  flight.  There  are  four  or  five  free  caudal  vertebrae  followed 
by  a  terminal  pygostyle  (Fig.  474,  7^)  consisting  of  five  or  six 
fused  vertebrae.  The  pygostyle  (Fig.  471,  Q)  supports  the  large 
tail  feathers  (rectrices,  Fig.  471,  RX),  and  the  free  caudal  ver- 
tebrae allow  the  movements  of  the  tail  which  enable  the  bird  to 
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use  this  organ  as  a  rudder  while  flying  and  as  a  balancer  \s  hile 
perching. 

There  are  two  cervical  ribs  and  Ave  thoracic  ribs  on  each  side. 
The  second  cervical  and  first  four  thoracic  ribs  bear  each  an 
uncinate  process  which  arises  from  the  posterior  margin  and 
overlaps  the  succeeding  rib,  thus  making  a  firmer  framework. 
The  thoracic  ribs  are  connected  with  the  sternum  or  breastbone. 
The  sternum  is  imited  in  front  with  the  coracoid  (Fig.  474,  J2) 
of  the  pectoral  girdle  and  bears  on  its  ventral  surface  a  large 
crest  or  keel  (carina,  Fig.  474,  jj)  to  which  the  muscles  that  move 
the  wings  are  attached. 

The  pectoral  girdle  consists  of  a  pair  of  blade-like  scapula, 
the  shoulder-blades,  which  lie  above  the  ribs  one  on  either  side 
of  the  vertebral  colvunn  in  the  thorax.  The  coracoids  (Fig.  474, 
J2)  connect  the  sternum  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  scapulae 
at  the  shoulders.  A  concavity  in  these  bones  at  their  jimction 
furnishes  the  articular  surface  for  the  long  wing  bone  (hvunerus), 
and  is  called  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  two  clavicles  (Fig.  474,  31) 
connect  proximally  with  the  shoulder  and  are  fused  together 
distally,  forming  a  V-shaped  furcula  or  "  wishbone."  The 
clavicles  are  homologous  to  the  collar-bones  of  man,  and  serve 
to  brace  the  shoulders. 

The  fore  limb  or  wing  of  the  pigeon  (Fig.  471)  is  greatly 
modified.  There  are  but  three  digits,  and  only  one  of  these  is 
well  developed.  The  distal  row  of  carpal  bones  and  the  three 
metacarpals  are  fused  together  forming  a  carpo-metacarpus 
(Fig.  471,  Mi-Mj) ;  this  adds  to  the  rigidity  of  the  wing.  The 
arm  contains,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  a  single  bone,  the  humerus 
(X),  with  a  convex  head  which  lies  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  The 
fore  arm  possesses  two  bones,  the  radius  (Y)  and  ulna  (Z). 
The  wrist  contains  two  carpal  bones  (UC  and  RC);  the  other 
carpal  bones  are  fused  with  the  three  metacarpals  (Mi-Mj), 
forming  the  carpo-metacarpus y  as  stated  above.  Besides  the 
carpo-metacarpus,  the  hand  possesses  a  preaxial  digit  with  two 
small  bones  {Ni),  which  supports  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  and 
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jmPffHiy  cnujieft  the  t^jcs  to  gra^  the  perch  and  hdd  the  bud 
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The  Digestive  System.  —  Pigeons  feed  principally  upon 
vegetable  food,  such  as  seeds.  The  mouth  cavity  opens  into  the 
(esophagus  (Fig.  471,  C),  which  enlarges  into  a  crop  (D);  here  the 
food  is  macerated.  The  stomach  consists  of  two  parts,  an  an^ 
tenor  proventriculus  (/)  with  thick,  glandular  walls,  which 
secretes  the  gastric  juice,  and  a  thick  muscular  gizzard  (K), 
which  grinds  up  the  food  with  the  aid  of  small  pebbles  swallowet' 
by  the  bird.  The  mlestine  forms  a  U-shaped  loop,  the  duodenum 
{M),  which  leads  into  the  coiled  small  intestine,  or  ileum,  and 
finally  passes  into  the  rcdum  (R)  at  a  point  where  two  blind 
pouches,  the  caca  (T),  are  given  off.  The  alimentary  canal  leads 
into  the  cloaca  into  which  the  urinarj'  and  genital  ducts  also  open. 
The  cloaca  opens  to  the  outside  by  means  of  the  anus  (.V).  In 
young  birds  a  thick  glandular  pouch,  the  bursa  Fabridi  (O), 
lies  just  above  the  cloaca. 

The  two  bile  duels  {lit,  Hz),  one  from  each  lobe  of  the  Ijver 
(i),  discharge  the  bile  into  the  duodenum.  There  is  no  gall- 
bladder. The  pancreas  (P)  pours  its  secretions  into  the  duo- 
denum through  three  ducts  (Pi,  P2,  Pj).  There  is  a  spleen, 
paired  thyroids,  adrenal  bodies,  and,  in  young  pigeons,  paired 
thymus  glands  (see  p.  492). 

The  Circulatory  System  (Fig.  475).  — The  heart  of  a  bird  ia 
comparatively  large.  It  is  composed  of  two  entirely  separated 
muscular  ventricles  (l.vn,  r.vn)  and  two  thin-walled  auricles  (l.au, 
r.au).  The  right  auriele  (r.au)  receives  impure,  venous  blood 
from  the  right  precaval  {r.prc),  the  hfl  precaval  (l-Prc),  and  the 
postcaval  veins  {pic).  This  hlood  pas.ses  from  the  right  auricle 
into  the  right  ventricle  (r.vn),  and  is  then  pumped  through 
the  pulmonary  artery,  which  divides  into  right  (r.p.a)  an: 
left  {l.p.a)  pulmonary  arteries,  leading  to  the  right  and  left 
lungs  respectively. 

The  left  auricle  (Fig.  475,  l.au)  receives  the  blood  which 
returns,  after  being  aerated  in  the  lungs,  through  four  large 
pulmonary  veins.  It  passes  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left 
ventricle,  and  is  then  pumped  through  the  right  aortic  arch 
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(a.aa),  which  gives  off  the  innominak  arteries  {in.a)  and  then 
continues  as  the  dorsal  aorta  (d.ao). 

Contrasting  the  circulatory  system  of  the  pigeon  with  that 
of  the  turtle,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  venous  blood  and  arterial 
blood  are  not  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  heart  of  the  pigeon.  The 
renal  portal  system  of  the  pigeon  has  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared, the  blood  being  taken  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  directly  to  the  heart,  and  not  through  the  renal  capillaries, 
as  in  all  lower  vertebrates.  The  jugular  veins  (Fig,  AlSij^)  of 
the  pigeon  are  united  just  under  the  head  by  a  cross  vein  (ju'); 
this  enables  biwxl  to  pass  back  to  the  heart  from  the  head  when 
the  neck  becomes  momentarily  twisted  So  that  one  of  the  jugular 
veins  is  stopped  up. 

The  Re&piratorr  System.  —  The  two  lungs  in  birds  arc  as- 
sisted by  a  remarkable  system  of  air-sacs.  During  inspiration, 
the  rela.xation  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles  allows 
the  elastic  expansion  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Air  enters 
the  mouth  cavity  through  the  nostrils,  as  in  reptiles;  it  then 
passes  through  the  glottis  into  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which 
divides,  sencUng  a  branch  (bronchus)  to  each  lung.  The  bronchi 
communicate  with  nine  large  thin-walled  air-sacs,  which  lie 
principally  along  the  sides  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  body-cavity. 
During  expiration,  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  con- 
tract, forcing  the  air  from  the  air-sacs,  through  the  lungs  and 
trachea,  and  out  of  the  nostrils.  At  each  inspiration  practically 
all  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  renewed. 

The  air-sacs  enable  the  bird  to  breathe  easily  when  in  flight, 
since  air  is  forced  into  them  during  the  rapid  progress  through 
the  atmosphere  and  out  of  them  by  the  compression  of  the 
pectoral  muscles,  which  lower  the  wings.  In  man,  violent  move- 
ments interfere  with  the  alternate  inspiration  and  expiration  of 
air. 

The  trachea  is  held  open  by  partially  ossified  cartilaginous 
rings.  Where  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi,  it  en- 
larges to  form  the  vocal  organ,  or  syrinx,  a  structure  peculiar  to 
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birds.  Extending  forward  from  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  is  a  flexible  valve  which  is  vibrated  when  air  is  forcibly 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  thus  producing  a  sound.  A  number  of 
muscles  are  able  to  alter  the  tension  of  this  valve  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  its  vibrations  and  the  pilch  of  the  note 
produced. 

The  Excretory  System.  — The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  three-lobed 
IxKiies  situated  as  shown  in  Figure  471,  U.  Each  discharges 
its  secretion,  the  urine,  through  a  duct,  the  ureter  (S),  into  the 
cloaca.  There  is  no  urinary  bladder,  but  the  urine  passes  directly 
out  of  the  anus  with  the  faeces. 

The  Reproductive  System.  —  In  the  male  are  a  pair  of  oval 
testes.  From  each  testis  a  duct,  the  vas  deferens,  passes  back 
and  opens  into  the  cloaca ;  it  dilates  at  its  distal  end  to  form 
a  seminal  vesirJe.  The  spermatozoa  pass  through  the  vasa  def- 
erentia;  are  stored  in  the  seminal  vesicles;  and,  when  copula- 
tion takes  place,  are  discharged  into  the  cloaca,  and  transferred 
by  contact  to  the  cloaca  of  the  female.  Therf  is  no  cojtulatory 
organ. 

The  right  ovary  of  the  female  disappears  during  development 
and  only  the  left  ovary  persists  in  the  adult.  The  ova  break 
out  of  the  ovary  and  enter  the  oviducts.  During  their  passage 
through  the  oviducts  the  albuminous  substance,  known  as  the 
"  white  "  of  the  egg,  is  secreted  about  them  by  the  walls  of  the 
middle  portion.  The  double,  parchment- like  shell-membrane 
is  then  secreted  about  the  egg,  and  finally  the  skeli  is  added  by 
the  posterior  part  of  the  oviduct  a  short  time  befor"^  deposition. 

Fertilisation  takes  place  about  forty-one  hours  before  the 
eggs  are  laid.  Two  eggs  are  laid  by  pigeons  at  a  sitting,  the 
first  usually  between  four  and  six  p.m.,  and  the  second  between 
one  and  two  p.m.,  two  days  later.  They  are  kept  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  100°  F.  by  the  sitting  bird  for  usually  fourteen 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  incubation,  the  young  birds 
have  developed  to  such  a  stage  that  they  are  able  to  break 
through  the  shell,  i.e.  they  hatch.    They  are  at  first  covered  with 
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fine  down,  but  soon  acquire  a  covering  of  contour  feathers. 
During  their  early  life  as  nestlings  they  are  fed  upon  "  pigeon's 
milk,"  a  secretion  from  the  crop  of  the  adult 

The  Nervous  System.  —  The  brain  of  tht  pigeon  (Fig.  476) 
is  very  short  and  broad.  The  cerebellum  (ft)  is  comparatively 
large,  as  are  also  the  oplii  lobes  {ol)   showing  that  birds  have 
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well-developed  powers  of  coordination  and  of  sight.  The  d- 
factory  lobes  (olf),  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  small,  indicating 
poorly  developed  olfactory  organs. 

The  Sense-organs.  —  The  bill  and  longue  serve  as  tacHie 
organs.  Tactile  nerves  are  also  present  at  the  base  of  the  feathers, 
especially  those  of  the  wings  and  tail.  Birds  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish delicate  odors,  and  on  the  whole  their  sense  of  smell  is 
very  poor.  The  sense  of  taste  is  also  very  poorly  developed, 
but  is  nevertheless  present,  as  can  easily  be  proved  if  a  bad- 
tasting  morsel  of  food  is  presented  to  a  bird. 

The  cochlea  of  the  ear  is  more  complex  than  that  of  reptiles. 
The  Eustachian  tubes  open  by  a  single  aperture  on  the  roof  of  the 
pharynx.  Birds  have  acute  and  discriminating  powers  of  hear- 
ing —  a  power  correlated  with  their  singing  ability. 

The  eyes  of  birds  are  very  large,  and  have  a  biconvex  shape. 
They  are  surrounded  by  bony  scltrotic  plates,  and  contain  a  fan- 
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shaped,  highly  vascular,  pigmented  structure  called  the  ptekm, 
which  is  suspended  in  the  vitreous  hiunor.  The  function  of  the 
pecten  is  uncertain ;  it  may  have  some  connection  with  the  nutzi- 
tion  of  the  eyeball,  or  with  the  process  of  accamtiufdaHim.  The 
latter  process  is  remarkably  well  developed  in  birds,  since  their 
eyes  are  equally  adapted  both  for  far  and  near  vision,  and  a  bird 
can  fly  rapidly  among  the  branches  of  a  tree  without  striking  a 
branch,  or  can  swoop  down  to  the  ground  from  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  changing  from  far-sifted  to  near-sighted  vision  in  an  instant. 

2.  A  Brief  Classification  of  Birds 

• 

The  birds  form  a  more  homogeneous  class  of  vertebrates  than 
the  reptiles  and  cannot  be  separated  into  a  few  well-defined 
groups.  There  are  comparatively  few  fossil  birds  known  to 
man;  in  fact,  only  one  subclass,  containing  a  single  genus,  and 
four  orders,  are  not  represented  by  li\ing  forms.  The  structural 
differences  that  distinguish  the  orders,  families,  genera,  and 
species  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  slight  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  state  them  in  a  brief  and  clear  manner. 

More  than  twelve  thousand  species  of  birds  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  no  two  authorities  agree  as  to  their  classification. 
The  following  arrangement  is  adopted  from  Knowlton's  Birds 
of  the  World. 

Class  Avbs.  Birds.  —  Warm-blooded  vertebrates  with 
feathers;  usually  with  fore  limbs  adapted  for  flight;  the  adults 
of  existing  species  without  teeth. 

Subclass  I.  Archjbornithes.  —  Ancient,  reptile-like,  fossil 
birds.  Only  three  specimens  of  the  single  genus  Archaopieryx 
are  known. 

Subclass  n.  NsoRNrrHss.  —  Recent  Birds.  —  There  are 
four  orders  containing  only  extinct  forms,  and  seventeen  orders 
containing  living  representatives. 

Order  i.  Hesperomithiformes.  —  Fossil,  toothed-birds  from 
America,  with  teeth  set  in  a  groove.  Example:  Hesperomis 
(Fig.  478), 


\^ 
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Order  2.  Ichthyomithiformes.  —  Fossil,  toothed-birds  from 
America,  with  teeth  set  in  separate  sockets.  Example:  Ich- 
ihyornis  (Fig.  479). 

Order  3.  Struthioniformes.  —  Ostriches.  —  Flightless,  ter- 
restrial birds  with  naked  head,  neck,  and  legs;  feet  with  two 
toes;  without  pygostyle;  no  keel  on  sternum.  Example: 
Siruthioy  African  Ostrich  (Fig.  480). 

Order  4.  Rheiformes.  —  Rheas.  —  Flightless,  terrestrial  birds 
with  partially  feathered  head  and  neck;  feathers  without  after- 
shaft;  feet  with  three  toes.  Example:  Rhea,  American  Ostrich 
(Fig.  481). 

Ordery^^  Casuarliformes.  —  Cassowaries    and    EiiEUS.  —    ^^^ 
Flightless  terrestrial  birds  with  very  small  wings;  feathers  with 
large  aftershaft.     Examples:   CasuariuSj  Cassowary;  DromtBUs, 
Emeu  (Fig.  482). 

0)?der  6;   Cx^ti^ifottnes/ '-— Tinamous.  p- Flyiogf'tBn-estrial^ 
birjls,  with  short  tail;  no ^{Wgpstyle.     Example:   Tinafnus-'i^Fig, 

483). 

Order  7.   pinomithiformes. — Moas. — Flightless,  terrestrial     ^^ 
birds,  with  enormous  hind  limbs;  wing  bones  absent;  all  extinct. 
Example:  Dinornis  (Fig.  484).    ^  ^^    ^^^^'\,-^  tj^ 

Ordei(8.   iEpyomithiformes. — Elephant-birds. — Flightless,     ^.^ 
terrestrial  birds,  with  enormous  hind  limbs;   sternum  and  wings 
small;  eggs  very  large;  all  extinct.     Example:  jEpyornis, 

Order  9.  Apterygif ormes.  —  Kiwis^ —  Flightless  terrestrial 
birds;  feathers  hair-like  and  without  aftershaft;.  all  small  in 
size.     Example:    Apteryx  (Fig.  485).'''''    '  f-^*    /^.*     1/      ' 

Order  10.  Spheniscif ormes. — Penguins.  —  Fligmess  marine 
birds,  with  small,  scale-like  feathers ;  wings  modified  as 
paddles  for  swimming;  one  family.  Example:  Spheniscus 
(Fig.  486). 

Order  1 1 .  Col3rmbiformes.  —  Loons  and  Grebes.  —  Aquatic 
birds  with  webbed  or  lobed  toes;  feet  far  back;  body  carried 
upright;  two  suborders  and  two  families.  Examples:  Gavia^ 
Loon  (Fig.  487);    Dytes,  Grebe. 
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Order  12.  Pkocdfautfiiocmcs. — ALBATXOSSEsandPBnELS. — 
Marine  birds  with  webbed  toes;  powers  of  flight,  gmt;  sheath 
of  bill  of  several  [Meces;  three  ^milies.  Exampfes:  fTinwurfm, 
Albatross  (Fig.  488);  ProcOaria,  Petrel  (F«.  489). 

Order  13.  Ck  nniifeniMii — Stork-like  Bnms. — Aquatic  or 
marsh-birds  with  feet  adapted  for  wading;  four  snbonlers,  one 
stqierfamily,  and  thirteen  families.  Examples:  Pelecanidje, 
Pdicans;  PHALACROCOEAcmj:,  Cormorants  (Fig.  490);  An- 
HiNGiDJC,  Snake-birds;  AKi»3DiE,  Herons;  Ibdhdi^  Ibises; 
PH€E^acoPTESII>iB,  Flamingos  (Fig.  491). 

Order  14.  Anaerifdrmea.  —  Goose-like  Birds.  —  Aquatic 
birds  with  beak  covered  by  a  soft,  sensitive  membrane  and  edged 
with  homy  lamellae;  two  suborders  and  two  families.  Examples: 
Palamedeidjc,  Screamers;  hsxuDMy  Swans,  Geese,  and 
Ducks  (Fig.  492). 

Order  15.  Falconiformes.  —  Falcon-like  Birds.  —  Carniv- 
orous birds  with  cur\'ed  beak,  hooked  at  the  end;  feet  adapted 
for  perching  and  provided  with  strong,  sharp  claws;  three  sub- 
orders and  four  families.  Examples:  Cathartid^,  American 
Vultures;  GvpOGERANiDiE,  Secretan'-birds;  Falconid^,  Falcons; 
BuTEONiD^,  Eagles,  Hawks,  Vultures,  etc.  (Figs.  493-495). 

Order  16.  Galliformes.  —  Fowl-like  Birds. — Terrestrial  or 
arboreal  birds  with  feet  adapted  for  perching;  four  suborders  and 
seven  families.  Examples:  Phasianid^,  Turke)rs,  Quails, 
Pheasant,  etc. :  QpiSTHOCOMiDiE,  Hoactzin. 

Order  1 7.  Gruif  ormes.  —  Crane-like  B  irds. — Mostly  marsh 
birds;  seven  families.  Examples:  Rallid^,  Rails;  Gruida, 
Cranes. 

Order  18.  Charadriiformes. — Ploxt^-uke  Birds. — Terres- 
trial, arboreal,  or  marine  birds;  four  suborders  and  twelve 
families.  Examples:  Charadriid^,  Plovers,  Snipes,  and 
Curlews;  LARiDiE,  Gulls  and  Terns  (Fig.  497);  Alcid-«,  Auks 
(Fig.  498);  CoLUMBiDiE,  Pigeons  (Fig.  470). 

Order  19.  Cuculiformes.  —  Cuckoo-uke  Birds. — Arboreal 
birds  with  first  and  fourth  toes  directed  backwards;  fourth  toe 
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may' 

be  reversible;  two  suborders  and  four  families.    Examples: 

CuccuD^,  Cuckoos  (Fig.  499);   Psitxacid*,  Cockatoos  and 

Parrots. 

Order  ao.    Coraciifonnes.— Roller-like  Birds. — Arboreal 

birds  with  short  legs;    seven  suborders  and  eighteen  families. 

Examples:     Coracud*:,     Rollers;     Alcedinid*,     Kingfishers 

(Fig. 

500);    Strigid^,  Owls  (Fig.  501);  Caphimulgid-e,  goat- 

suckers;    Thochilid.«,    Humming-birds    (Fig.    502);    MiCEO- 

PODiDJ.,  Swifts;    PiciD.E,  Woodpeckers  (Fig.  503). 

Order  ai.    Paaseriformes.  ^  Sparrow-like   Birds. — More 

than 

half  of  all  the  birds  known  belong  to  this  order.    There 

are  two  suborders,  four  superfamilies,  and  sixty-four  families. 

The  1 

twenty-five  North  American  families  are  as  follows:  — 

Faiclv                                          Common  Name 

I. 

Tyrannid^    ....  Tyrant  Flycatchers  (Fig.  504,  A) 

2. 

CoTlNClD.fi     ....  Cotingas 

Z- 

Alaudid^ Larks 

4' 

MoTACiLLiD*:  .  .  .  Wagtails 

5- 

TURDIDS Thrushes,  Bluebirds,  etc. 

6. 

MiMiD* Thrashers,  Mocking-birds,  etc.  (Fig. 

504,  H) 

7- 

CmcUD* Dippers 

S. 

TROGLODYTiD.fi    .  .  Wrens   (Fig.    504,    G) 

9- 

Chamjudj:    ....  Wren-Tits 

SvLVUDfi Warblers,  Kinglets,  and  Gnatcatchen 

II. 

HiRUNDiNiDfi  .   .   .  Swallows  (Fig.  504,  E) 

12. 

BoMBYCiLLiD.fi    .  .  Waxwings  (Fig.  504,  F) 

13- 

PTILOGONATID.E  .  .  Silky  Flycatchers 

14. 

Lanhd-E Shrikes 

IS- 

ViREONiD.E    ....  Vireos 

16. 

SiTTiD* Nuthatches 

17- 

PARiDfi Titmice 

18. 

CoRViD* Crows,  Jays,  etc.  (Fig.  504,  B) 

19. 

Stubnid* Starlings 

^ 
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20.  CERTUIID.fi     . 

21.  ClZREBID*      . 

22.  MNIOTILTID-B 

23.  Tanagridj;  . 

24.  icterid-e  .  . 

25.  FrINGILLIDjE 


CoiotoM  Namb 
.  Creepers 
.  Honey  Creepers 
.  Wood  Warblers 
.  Tanagers 

.  Blackbirds,  Orioles,  etc.  (Fig.  504,  C) 
.  Finches,  Sparrows,  etc.  (Fig.  504,  D) 


3.  A  Review  of  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  limited  space  that  can  be 
devoted  to  birds  in  this  book  to  give  anything  more  than  a  brief 
survey  of  the  subject.  Most  of  the  families  that  are  considered 
are  represented  by  living  species  inhabiting  the  United  States. 
Subclass  I.  Aschaoriiithbs.  —  The  single  genus,  Arckte- 
opteryx  (Fig.  477),  belonging  to  this  subclass  is  known  from 
a  feather  and  two 
fairly  complete 
skeletons  that  were 
found  in  the  litho- 
graphic slates  of 
Solenhof  en ,  Bavaria, 
of  the  Upper  Juras- 
sic period.  Archa- 
opieryx  was  about 
the  size  of  a  crow. 
It  possessed  teeth 
em  beddedin  sockets, 
fore  limbs  with  three 
clawed  digits  (Fig. 
477,  I,  II,  III)  and 
separate  metacarpal 
bones,  and  a  lizard- 
like tail  with  large 
feathers  (rectrices) 
on  either  side.    The 
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bird-like  cbar<tcteristics  predominate  over  the  reptilian  features 
so  that  this  curious  creature  b  placed  ia  the  class  A\xs,  although 
it  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  birds  and  the  reptiles. 
Subclass  IL   Nbohmithes.  —  Recent  Biros. 
Order  i.    Hesperornithilormes. — There  are  three  spedes  of 
fossil  birds  in  this  order.     Hrsprrornis  regalis  (Fig.  47S),  the  best- 
kno^-n   species,  was 
nearly    four    feet    in 
length.    It  possessed 
teeth  set  in  a  groove, 
strong    hind     limbs 
with    webbed    feet, 
which  were  used  like 
oars,  and  a  sternum 
without  a  keel.     The 
entire  anatomy  indi- 
cates that  HesperoT- 
iih  was  a  flightless, 
swimming  and  diving 
bird  which  lived  upon 
fishes   and    other 
aquatic    animals. 
The  remains  of  this 
and   the   two  other 
species  probably  be- 
longing to  this  order 
were   found   in   the 
Cretaceous   deposits 
of  Kansas. 
Order  2.    Ichthyomithiformes.  —  Of    the    dozen    or    more 
species  of  fossil  birds  included  in  this  order,  lehlhyornis  victor 
(Fig.  479)  from  the  Crelacenus  deposits  of  Kansas,  is  the  best 
known.    This  bird  had  teeth  set  in  sockets,  a  keeled  sternum, 
and  well-developed  wings.     It  was  about  the  size  of  a  pij 
was  a  strong  flier,  and  probably  fed  upon  fish. 
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Order  3.  Struthioniformes. — Ostriches. — The  ostriches  are 
the  largest  living  birds,  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  eight 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  over  three  hundred  pounds.  Four  species 
are  recognized  by  some  authorities.  The  ostriches  or  camel 
birds  of  North  Africa,  Strutliio  cameius  (Fig.  4S0),  live  in  desert 
regionsandtravelabout  in  groups,usuallyof  from  four  to  twenty. 
They  are  very  suspicious  and  flee  from  any  signs  of  danger. 
They  do  not  stick  their  heads  in 
the  sand  and  think  themselves  . 
hidden,  as  commonly  reported. 
Their  speed  is  remarkable,  reach- 
ing sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  their 
single  strides  may  measure  more 
than  twenty-five  feet.  They  are 
omnivorous,  feeding  upon  many 
kinds  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  nest  is  a  ho  Low  in  the 
sand,  and  several  females  lay 
their  eggs  in  a  single  nest.  Each 
egg  weighs  from  three  to  four 
pounds.  The  males  do  most  of 
the  incubating.  The  young, 
which  appear  in  six  or  seven 
weeks,  run  about  as  soon  as 
they  emerge  from  the  shell. 

Ostrich  feathers  are  now 
procured  almost  entirely  from 
domesticated  birds.  In  1904 
there  were  in  South  Africa  ovi 
thousand  tame  ostriches  which  yielded  an  annual  income 
of  about  $iS  each.  Ostrich  farming  is  now  successfully 
carried  on  in  California,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida.  The  feathers  are  clipped  without  pain 
to  the  birds;  those  from  a  single  adult  weigh  about  one 
pound. 


■  three  hundred    and    fifty 
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ostrich-like  birds;  the  Drom^id*  or 
arc,  next  to  the  ostriches,  the  largest  of 
to  AustraHa ;  the  Casuariii)*  or 
cassowaries   inhabit    New   Guinea 

and  neighboring  islands.  The  cas- 
sowaries usually  possess  a  bony, 
helmet-like  knot  on  the  head,  and 
have  brightly  colored  lobes  on  the 
head  and  neck;  these  are  absent  in 

Order  6.  Crypturiformes. — Tin- 
AMUUS.  —  About  forty  species  of 
tinanious  arc  known.  They  re- 
semble game-birds  in  appearance 
and  are  called  partridges  by  the 
natives  of  southern  Mexico  and 
Central  and  South  America,  where 
they  live.  The  powers  of  flight  of 
the  tinamous  arc  not  well  devel- 


Ofder  4.  Rhei- 
formes.  —  Rbeas.  — 
These  are  the  New- 
world  ostriches  (Fig. 
481).  There  are  three 
species  inhabiting  the 
pampas  of  South 
America,  They  are 
smaller  than  the  true 
ostriches,  but  their 
habits  are  quite  similar. 
Order  5.  Casiuui- 
iformes.— Casso- 
w.\En:s  and  F^ueus.  — 
The  two  families  in 
this  order  contain 
emeus  fFig.  482),  which 
living  birds,  are  confined 
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oped.     In  size  they  range  fronn  a  length  of  six  Inches  to  that  ota 

the  rufous  or  great  tinamou,  Rhynchottts  rufescens  (Fig,  483) 

of  Brazil,  which  is  fourteen  inches  long.    Tinamous  are  solitary fl 

birds,  but  may  band  tt>gether  into  coveys.    They  make  a  ne^fl 

by  scratciiiug  a  hollow 

in  the  earth  and  lining 

it  with  grasses,  leaves, 

and      feathers.      The 

eggs  number  from  five 

to   a   dozen   or   more 

to  a  setting;  they  are 

incubated    by    the 

male. 


Order  7.  Dinomithiformes.  ^  Moas  (Fig,  4S4).  —  The  moas 
have  probably  become  extinct  within  the  past  five  hundred  years. 
The  remains  of  these  peculiar  birds  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  caves  and  refuse  heaps  in  New  Zealand,  to  which 
country  they  appear  to  have  been  confined.  Twenty  or  thirty 
species  are  known  from  these  remains.    They  ranged  in  size  from 
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Thea^H 

:uries. 

thlnd 

-ny  of 


that  of  a  turkey  to  nearly  ten  feet  high.     They  were 
but  possessed  enormous  hind  limbs. 

Order  8.     .ffipyomithiformes.  —  Elephant- birds.  —  Tl 
birds  have  probably  become  extinct  within  the  past  five  centuries. 
They  inhabited  Madagascar,  were  fiighlJess,  and  possessed  hind 
limbs  more  enormous  even  than  those  of  the  moas.     Many  of 
their  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  sand  near  the  sea-shore; 
are  more  than  thirteen  inches  in  length  and  nine  inches 
and  have  a  capacity  of  over  two  gallons. 

Order  9.  ApterygiformcE.  —■  Kiwis.  —  These  wingless  birds 
of  New  Zealand  belong  to  the  single  genus  .'!  pteryx  (Fig.  485) 
and  to  five  or  six 
species.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  a 
common  fowl;  their 
wings  are  aborted, 
and  they  lack  tail- 
feathers.  In  habit, 
they  are  nocturnal,] 
feeding  upon  woi 
which  they  probe 
for  with  their  long 
beaks,  and  also  upon 
vegetable  matter.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  one  or  two  large  eggs  are  laid. 

Order  10.  Sphenisciformes. —Penguins. — The  penguins, 
which  about  twenty  living  species  arc  known,  are  confined  to 
the  rocky  and  barren  islands  of  the  Antarctic  region.  They  are 
adapted  for  life  in  the  water;  the  fore  limbs  are  modified  as 
paddles  for  swimming;  the  feet  are  webbed;  the  co!d  water 
can  be  shaken  entirely  from  the  feathers;  and  a  layer  of  fat  just 
beneath  the  skin  serves  to  keep  in  the  bodily  heat.  They  feed 
on  fishes  and  other  marine  animals.  On  shore  they  stand  erect 
{Fig.  486),  side  by  side.  They  nest  in  colonies,  laying  the 
or  two  eggs  either  among  the  rocks  or  in  a  burrow. 


Fio.  4as.  —  Kiw 
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Order  ii.   CoIymbifonneB.  —Loons  and  Grebes. 

Family  Gaviid«.  —  Loons  or  Divers  (Fig,  487).  —  The  one 

genus,  Gavia,  and  five  species  oi  loons  inhabit  the  northern  half 


Fig.  487.  —  Loon.     (From  EvaoO 

of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  large  birds  with  strong 
powers  of  Qight,  and  with  an  ability  to  swim  and  dive  that  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  species.    Loons  are  awkward  on  land. 
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The  two  eggs  arc  laid  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  neai 
water. 

Family  PomaPKUio*.  — Grebes.  —  The  grebes  are  siualk-r 
than  Ihe  loons,  but  are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers.  There 
are  abuut  twenty- five  species  in  the  family,  distributed  through- 
out the  world,  chiefly  about  fresh  waters.  The  sL\  to  eight  eggs 
are  liiid  in  a  nest  cDnsistiug  usually  of  a  mass  of  floating  rushes. 
Order  i3.  Procellariifonnes. — Albatrosses  and  Petrels. — 
These  arc  marine  birds  with  tubular  external  nostrils,  fully 
webbed  toes,  and 
long,  narrow  wings. 
They  are  strong 
Ihers,  gregarious, 
and  come  to  land 
rarely  except  to 
lay  their  eggs. 
There  are  about 
fifteen  species  of 
albatrosses;  six  of 
these  have  been 
reported  from 
North  America. 
The  wandering  al- 
batross, Diomedea 
exulans  (Fig.  488), 
is  over  three  and 
a  half  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  spread  of  wing  of  over  ten  feet. 
The  petrels,  fulmars,  and  shearwaters,  of  which  there  are 
about  seventy  species,  belong  to  the  family  Prockllarud* 
The  fulmars  are  large  gull-like  birds.  The  common  fulmar, 
Fulmarus  glacialis,  IS  abundant  in  the  North  Atlantic.  It  lays 
its  single,  white  egg  on  crags  over  the  sea.  The  sheanvaters  are 
very  restless  birds  Ihat  inhabit  all  oceans.  The  common  Atlantic 
shearwater  is  Puffinus  major.  The  stormy  petrels  are  small 
birds  under  ten  inches  in  length.     The  common  stormy  petrel. 


Fio.  ^88.  - 


pToceUaria  pelagka  (Fig.  489),  is  known  from  the  Atlantic  and  | 
Mediterranean  coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  North  America. 


Fic.  480.  —  Stormy  Petrel,  PteccBaria  ptlapca.     (From  Evans.) 

Order  13.  CiconiiformeB. — Stork-like  Birds. — This  order 

includes  the  tropic  birds,  cormorants,  anhingas,  pelicans,  gan- 
nets,  man-o'-war  birds,  herons,  bitterns,  boatbills,  shoebills, 
hammerheads,  storks,  ibises,  spoonbills,  and  flamingos.  Most 
of  these  birds  have 
long  legs,  long, 
slender  necks, 
elongated  bills, 
and  feet  fitted  for 
wading  or  swim- 
ming. 

The  pelicans 
(Family  Pele- 

CANID.E)        possess 

a  huge  membran- 
ous pouch  between 
the  branches  of  the 

lower  jaw,  with  which  they  scoop  up  small  fish  (Fig.  507,  g). 
The  cormorants   (Family   Phalacrocoracid«)  comprise   the 


Fig.  490. — Cormora 
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mafodty  d  Ac  ^xdes  in  Ike  onkr.  They  aie  ibnost  ccemo- 
[■Jf  iwl  iiij  iiiiililii  In  Qma and  a  few  ocfaer  amntiiea 
Ihcae  hods  aie  "■■■■■'  to  catd  fid  and  are  of  conadnsble 
value  to  tbtir  oanen.  Tbe  "■■■■■■■■  oonnoiant,  or  sliag, 
nalarrMvrax  coriv  (Fig.  490),  ocean  as  the  Atlaiitic  coast  of 
Europe  and  \oftfa  America  and 
bmd:  oQ  the  rocky  shores  of 
Librador  and  Xewfouodland. 

The  heiDos  and  bitterns 
(Family  AsDEmx)  possess  long 
l^s  tilted  for  wading,  broad 
wings,  and  short  taOs,  Th^ 
are  found  in  the  wanner  regions 
of  the  globe  and  feed  chiefly  on 
fishes.  The  great  blue  heron, 
Ardea  herodias,  is  a  large  species 
occurring  in  all  parts  of  North 
America.  It  is  about  four  feet 
long  and  has  an  extent  of  u-ings 
of  about  si.\  feet.  Its  large  flat 
nest  is  buill  of  coarse  sticks 
__^  usually  in  the  top  of  a  high 
-^/-  tree;  four  tu  six  greenish  blue 
■     '^  eggs  are  laid. 

ituHt.    (From  Ev««.)  ^^^    ^^'■^"     speaes    of     fla- 

mingos (Family  Phcenicopte- 
RIDX,  Fig,  401)  inhabit  the  tropics;  one  of  them  occurs  in 
Florida.  They  arc  gregarious  birds,  congregating  in  thousands 
on  mu'l  Huts  where  they  build  their  conical  mud  nests.  They 
arc  rosy  vermilion  in  general  color. 

Order  14.  Anserifonnes.  —  Goose-like  Bikds.  — These  birds 
an.'  either  adai)tcd  for  swimming,  with  short  tegs  and  fully 
wcbbi'd  front  toL's.  ut  for  wading,  with  large  feet  and  a  short 
decurvcd  bill,  Their  young  arc  entirely  covered  with  down  and 
can  Hwlni  or  run  alxiut  soon  after  hatching,  i>,  are  precocious. 
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The  screamers  (Family  Palamedeid*}  are  all  natives  of  South 
America.  The  family  Anatid^  contains  about  two  hundred 
and  ten  species  of  duck-like  birds  which  are  aquatic  or  semi- 
aquatic  in  habits,  and  cosmopolitan  in  distribution. 

There  are  five  Xorth  American  subfamilies  of  the  Anatid«: 
(i)  the  swans,  Cygnin*;  (2)  the  geese,  Ansekin*;  {3}  the  river- 
ducks,  Anatin«;  (4)  the  sea-ducks,  FoLicui-iNje;  and  (5)  the 
mergansers,  Merging. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  our  ducks  is  the  wood  duck,  Aix 
sponsa  {Fig.  492).  This  bird  ranges  over  the  entire  United 
States.  Its  favor- 
ite haunts  are  the 
smaller  streams, 
lakes,  and  ponds. 
The  eggs,  from 
six  to  fifteen  in 
number,  are  laid 
in  cavities  in  the 
trunks  or  limbs  of 
trees.  The  wood- 
duck  is  one  of  our 
game-birds  that 
is  decreasing  so 
rapidly  in  num- 
bers that  it  seems 
on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  and  drastic  action  must  be  taken  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments  if  this  species  is  not  to  vanish  entirely. 

Order  15.  Falconiformes.  —  F.^l con-like  Birds.  —  These 
diurnal  birdg  of  prey  possess,  in  most  cases,  powerful  wings,  a 
stout,  hooked  bill  with  a  cere  at  the  base,  and  strong  toes  armed 
with  sharp  claws.  The  order  is  divided  into  the  CATHASTiDiE, 
or  American  vultures,  the  Gypogeranid*,  or  secretary-birds, 
the  Falconid*,  or  falcons,  and  the  Bijteonid£,  or  eagles, 
hawks,  kites,  etc 


a  Brehm.) 
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The  nine  or  ten  species  of  American  vullures-  are  weaker  th) 
the  other  Falcomformes.    They  live  on  carriiin  and  arc  vaJ 
abli:  in  wann  countries  as  scavengers.     The  species  occurrmgii 
the  United  States  are  the  turkey -vulture  ur  turkey-bu! 
Cathartes  aura,  the  black  vulture  or  carrion  crow,  Catkari 
.  unibu,   and   the   California  vulture,  Gymnagyp^  cali/ormatti 
The  Caliturnia  vulliin 
and   the  condor, 
corkamphus  Kryphu^ 
(F'g-  493).  which  Uvi 
in    tiie    Andes    Mom 
tains,  are  two  of  1 
largest  of  flying  b 

The    secretary-bin 
Gypogeranus    secrii 
larius,  of  South  Africa 
is  the  only  rcpre 
ative    of    the     fami^ 
Gypogeranid*.       I^ 
common     name 
suggested   by   the   : 
semblance  of  son 
plumes  on  its  head  I 
a  bunch  of  quills  stuc 
Secretary-birds  feed  on  frogs,  t 


n  tryphui 


i  the  ear  of  a  clerk. 

i,  and  snakes. 
Falconid*:   arc   the  falcons,   tropical   goshawks, 
AljDUt  seventeen  species  of  the  genus  Falco 
t  in  North  America.     The  white  gyrfalcon,  F.  islandt 

1  the  Arctic  regions;    the  prairie- falcon,  /■' 

B  in  the  western  United  States;    the  duck-hawk,  F.  per- 

S  anatum,  ranges  over  both  North  and  South  America; 

[on-hawk,  F.  columban'its  columbarius.  is  a  North 

cies;  and  the  sparrow-hawk,  F.  sparvcriiis  sparverius 

I  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


h  Ameri^^^^ 
verius  in^^^H 
■     AU  «^^| 
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these  birds  are  of  medium 

size  and  active.    The  wings 

are  long  and  pointed,  and 

the  biil  has  a  pronounced 

notch  and  tooth. 
The  two  species  of  cara- 

caras  that  reach  the  United  "^ 

-States  are  known  as  carrion- 
buzzards.     Audubon's  cara- 

cara,  Polyhorus  cheriway,  is 

found  in  Florida.     It  lives 

largely  on  carrion,  but  also 

captures  frogs,  lizards,  and 

snakes.  Dcp'i'Agtic.riSu*.)  ' " 

The  BtrrF,omD«  are  the 

kites,  bu/zards,  eagles,  hawks,  ospreys.  Old-world  vultures,  and 

harriers.  Common  North  American  representatives  of  these 
groups  are  the  swallow- 
tailed  kite,  Ehnoides  for- 
ficalus,  which  occurs  in  the 
warm  temperate  regions; 
the  osprey.  or  fish-hawk, 
Pandion  haliufhts  caro- 
linensis,  inhabiting  temper- 
ate and  tropical  America; 
the  bald  eagle,  Haliaetus 
Irucoccphalus,  generally  dis- 
irihutcd  in  North  .\merica; 
the  red- shouldered  hawk, 
Btilfo  lineatus;  Swainson'a 
hawk,  Buleo  sviainsoni 
(Fig.  494)  ;  the  mar^h- 
hawk,   or    harrier.    Circus 

Dep'i  Agric,  1894.)  hawk,    or   buzzard,    Buteo 
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borealis;  the  Cooper's  hawk,  AccifMler  caoperi  (Fig.  495);  and 
the  goshawk,  Astur  atrkapillus. 

Order  16.  Gallifomies.  —  Fowl-like  Biros.  —  This  is  a 
widely  distributed  group  containing  seven  families,  only  two 
of  which  have  North  American  representatives:  (1)  the  Cra- 
ciDS  or  curassows  and  guans,  with  one  spedes  in  Texas ;  and 
(3}  the  PHASiANin/E,  or  turkeys,  partridges,  etc. 

The  Phasl\nid-e  arc  the  true  game-birds,  and  are  known  as 
bob-whites,  quail,  grouse,  partridges,  ptarmigan,  chickens,  hens, 
and  turkeys.  Among  the  best-known  species  inhabiting  the 
United  States  are  the  wild  turkey,  Meleagris  gallopavo  sUvestns, 
which  is  the  largest  American  game-bird  and  a  native  species,  but 
now  nearly  extinct;  the  bob- white,  or  quail,  Colinus  nrginianus ; 
the  ruffed  grouse,  Bonasa  umbellus;  the  willow  ptarmigan, 
Lagopus  lagopus,  of  the  Arctic  regions;  and  the  prairie-chicken, 
Tympanuchus  amerkanus. 

The  game-birds  are,  as  a  rule,  terrestrial,  but  many  of  them 
roost  or  feed  in  trees.  Their  nests  are  usually  made  on  the 
ground  in  grass  or  leaves,  and  generally  a  large  number  of  eggs, 
from  six  to  eighteen,  are  laid.  The  members  of  one  family 
often  remain  together  as  a  "  covey,"  and  in  some  species  the 
coveys  unite  to  form  large  flocks. 

Order  17.  Gruiformes.  —  Crane -like  BibdS, — The  seven 
families  belonging  lo  this  order  contain  mostly  wading  birds 
with  incompletely  webbed  front  toes.  The  families  Rallid* 
and  Gruid*:  are  represented  by  North  American  spedes. 

I  The  Rai.LID*  are  the  rails,  gallinules,  and  coots.  The  rails 
are  seldom  seen,  spending  most  of  their  time  among  the  reeds  and 
rushes  in  marshes.  The  king-rail,  Rallus  elegans,  of  eastern 
North  America  is  a  large  species,  being  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length.  The  gallinules  also  inhabit  marshes.  The  Florida 
gallinule,  GitUimth  ^ateala,  is  a  common  form.  The  coots  are 
frcnuently  called  mud-hens,  and  sometimes  hell-divers,  because 
of  their  ability  to  di\'C  quickly.  There  is  only  one  common 
rr 
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The  GruiDjE  are  the  cranes,  courlans,  and  trumpeters.  The 
cranes  are  large  birds  w-ith  long  legs  and  neck.  They  live  in 
grassy  plains  and  marshes.  The  whooping- crane,  Grus  ameri- 
cana,  measures  about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  has  a 
spread  of  wings  of  about  eight  feet.  It  breeds  in  central  North 
America,  making  a  nest  of  grasses  and  weed  stalks  on  marshy 
ground. 

Order  18.  Charadriiformes.  —  Ploveb-like  Birds,  —  Five  of 
the  twelve  families  in  this  order  have  North  American  repre- 


I 


sentatives :  (i)  the  CHARAnRllDE,  plovers,  snipes,  and  curlews; 
(z)  the  Jacanid«,  jacanas;  {3)  the  Larid£,  gulls,  terns,  and 
skimmers;  (4)  the  Alcid«,  auks;  and  (5)  the  CoLtncBiDJE, 
pigeons. 

The  CiL^RADRiiDS  are  the  tumstones,  oyster-catchers,  lap- 
wings, true  plovers,  dotterels,  avocets,  stilts,  phalaropes,  sand- 
I«pers,  curlews,  whimbrela,  woodcock,  snipe,  and  dowitchere 
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The  spotted  sandpiper,  Aclilts  macularia  (Fig.  496),  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  enormous  family,  occurs  through- 
out temperate  North  America.  It  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
and  feeds  upon  insects,  earthworms,  and  other  small  animals. 
The  four  eggs  are  laid  in  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  the  young 
are  able  to  nm  about  as  soon  as  batched. 

The  jACANiDi:  are  tropical  marsh-birds,  with  very  long  toes 
and  claws  enabling  them  to  walk  over  lily  pads  without  sinking 
The  Mexican  jacana,  Jacana  spinosa,  reaches  Texas. 


The  Lahid*  are  known  as  gulls,  terns,  skimmers,  kittiwakes, 
noddies,  skuas,  and  Jjegers.  The  American  herring-gulls,  Larus 
argenlalus,  are  about  two  feet  long.  They  breed  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  also  in  the  interior  from  Minnesota  north- 
wards. Their  nests  arc  built  on  the  ground  of  grasses,  seaweed, 
etc..  and  two  or  three  eggs  are  laid.  The  terns,  or  sea-swallows 
(Fig.  497) ,  are  as  a  rule  smaller  and  slimmer  than  the  gulls.  They 
frequent  the  shores  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  feed  upon  fish, 
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and  nest  in  colonies.  The  black  skimmer,  Rynchops  nigra,  is 
found  along  our  Atlantic  coast.  It  flies  along  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  its  lower  mandible  immersed,  and  literaily  skims  small 
aquatjc  animals  from  the  top. 

The  Alcid«  are  the  puffins,  auklets,  murrelets,  murres, 
guillemots,  and  true  auks.  They  spend  a  large  part  of  their 
existence  at  sea.  Most  of  them  are  strong  fliers,  and  excellent 
swimmers  and  divers,  but  very  awkward  on  land.  They  feed  on 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  small  marine  animals,  and  nest  in 
colonies,  usually  on  rocky  shores.  The  puffins,  or  sea-parrots, 
are  grotesque- looking  birds 
with  enormous  beaks  that  are  . 
grcwved  and  brightly  colored. 
The  murres  possess  bills  which 
are  narrow  and  without 
grooves. 

The  true  auks  are  North 
American  birds  represented 
by  three  species.  The  great 
auk,  or  garefowl,  Plaulus  im- 
pennis  {Fig.  408),  became  ex- 
tinct in  1844,  when  the  last 
one  appears  to  have  l>een  '''^-  *^^- ' 
killed.  They  were  destroyed 
for  their  feathers,  and  their  eggs  were  used  as  food.  "  All  that 
remains  to-day  of  the  Great  Auk  are  about  seventy  skins,  sixty- 
five  eggs,  and  some  twenty-five  more  or  less  perfect  but  com- 
posite skeletons,  that  is,  skeletons  made  up  from  the  bones  of 
many  different  individuals."     (Knowlton.) 

The  CoLUMTiinyE  are  the  pigeons  or  doves  (Fig.  470)  of  which 
twelve  of  the  three  hundred  knowTi  species  occur  in  North 
America.  The  passenger-pigeon,  Ectnplsies  mtgralorius,  is  an- 
other bird  that  is  practically  extinct,  although  flocks  were  seen 
a  century  ago  that  contained  over  two  billion  birds.  The  moum- 
ing-dove,  Zenaidura  macroura,  is  common  and  often  mistaken 
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for  the  passenger-pigeun.  Il  makes  4  flimsy  nest  of  a  few  twigs 
and  lays  two  while  eggs.  The  young  are  naked  when  burn, 
and  are  fed  by  regurgitation. 

Order  19.  CucuIiformes.^CuCKOO-uKE  Birds.  —  Thijorder 
contains  the  cuckoos,  plantain-eaters,  lories,  nestors,  cockatoos, 
and  parrots.  The  cuckoos  (Family  Cdculid*:)  are  mostly 
tropical  birds.  The  majority  of  them  do  not  build  a  nest,  but  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.  This  is  not  true,  however, 
of  the  North  .\merican  species.  The  black-billed  and  yellow- 
billed  cuckoos  (Fig.  499)  of  this  country  are  long,  slender  birds 
of  solitary  habits  and  with 
the  peculiar  vocal  powers 
which  have  given  them 
their  common  name. 

The  American  species 
of  parrots,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  are  included  in 
the  family  PsiTTAClDi. 
Only  one  species,  the 
Carolina  paroquet,  Conu- 
Topsis  carolinensis,  occurs 
in  the  United  States. 
Parrots  and  paroquets  live  in  forests  and  feed  on  fruits  and 
seeds.  They  have  shrill  voices,  but  can,  with  few  exceptions,  be 
taught  to  talk.  The  African  parrot,  PsiUacm  erytkaetis,  leams 
to  talk  most  readily. 

Order  ao.  Coraciiformes.  —  Rolleh-likz  Birds.  —The  birds 
placed  in  this  order  may  be  grouped  into  seven  suborders,  and 
about  eighteen  families.  They  include  the  rollers,  motmots, 
kingfishes,  bee-eaters,  hombills,  hoopoes,  oil-birds,  frogmouths, 
goatsuckers,  humming-birds,  swifts,  colies,  trogons,  pufif-birds, 
jacamars,  barbels,  honey-guides,  toucans,  woodpeckers,  wry- 
necks, and  owls. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  species  and  subspecies  of  king* 
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fishers  (Alcedinid*),  three  of  which  occur  in  North  America. 

The  belted  kingfisher,  Ceryle  alcyon  (Fig.  500),  breeds  from 
Florida  to  Labrador.  Its  five  to  eight  while  eggs  are  laid  at  the 
end  of  a  horizontal  hole  about  six  feet  deep  dug  by  the  birds 
usually  in  the  bank  of  a  stream.     The  kingfisher  captures  small 


i 


fish  by  hovering  over  a  stream  and  then  plunging  into  the  watei 
and  securing  the  unsuspecting  prey  in  its  bill. 

The  owls  (Stricids)  are  the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  They 
possess  large,  rounded  heads,  strong  legs,  feet  armed  with  sharp 
claws,  strong  bills  with  the  upper  mandible  cun-ed  downward, 
large  eyes  directed  forward  and  surrounded  by  a  radiating  disc 
of  feathers,  aad  soft,  fiufly  plumage  which  renders  them  noiseless 
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during  flight.  Owls  feed  upon  insects,  mice,  rats,  and  other 
small  mammals,  birds,  and  fish.  The  indigestible  parts  of  the 
food  arc  cast  out  of  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  pellets.  Most 
species  arc  beneficial  to  man. 

The  great  homed  owl,  Bubo  virgintanus  (Fig.  501),  is  one 
of  the  large  North  American  species.  It  nests  in  old  squirrels' 
and  hawks'  nests,  in  hollow  trees,  or  in  crevices  in  rocky 
cliffs.  Two  or  three  large  white  eggs  arc  laid.  Its  food  con- 
sists principally  of  birds 
and  mammals,  especially 
rabbits,  and  its  harmful 
and  beneficial  (|ualities  are 
about  equal. 

The  goatsuckers  (Capju- 
mulgiu-e)  arc  rqircscnted 
in  North  America  by  thir- 
teen species,  of  which  the 
whippoorwill  and  night- 
hawk  are  the  best  known. 
The  whippoon\-ill,  Anlroslo- 
mus  voci/erus,  inhabits  the 
woods  and  thickets  of  east- 
ern North  America.  It 
is  most  active  after  sun- 
down and  f^rly  in  the 
morning,  when  it  captures 
its  insect  food'  while  on  the  wing.  The  two  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  leaves  in  the  woods.  The  night-hawk,  ChordcUes  virginia- 
nus,  has  a  range  similar  to  that  of  the  whippoorwill.  During 
the  day  it  perches  on  a  limb,  fence  post,  or  on  the  ground, 
but  in  the  evening  it  mounts  into  the  air  after  its  insect  prey. 
The  two  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  usually  on  a  hillside 
or  in  an  open  field;  often  they  are  deposited  on  the  gravel  roofs 
of  dty  buildings. 
The  humming-birds  (TKOCHiUDf),  which  are  confine4  to  the 
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New  World,  have  been  appropriately  called  feathered  gems,  o 
according  to  Audubon,  "  glittering  fragments  of  the  rainbow, 
Only  seventeen  of  the  five  hundred  or  more  species  occur  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  one,  the  ruby-throated  humming-bird, 
Trochilus  eolubris  (Fig.  502),  is  found  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  beautiful  little  bird  is  only  three  and  three- cjuarters 
inches  in  length.  It  hovers  before  flowers,  from  which  it  obtains 
nectar,  small  insects,  and 
spiders.  The  nest,  which 
is  saddled  on  the  limb  of 
a  tree,  is  made  of  plant 
down  and  so  covered  with 
lichens  as  to  resemble  its 
surroundings  very  closely. 
Two  tiny  white  eggs  are 
laid.  The  young  are  fed 
by  regurgitation. 

The  swifts  (Micro- 
PODir).E)  resemble  the 
swallows  superficially,  but 
their  anatomy  shows  that 
there  is  no  real  resem- 
blance between  the  two 
groups.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred species  and  sub- 
species of  swifts,  four  are 
inhabitants  of  North  America,  and  one,  the  chimney-swift 
{Chatura  pelagka),  breeds  commonly  in  eastern  North  America. 
This  species  formerly  made  its  nest  in  hollow  trees,  but  now 
usually  frequents  chimneys.  When  in  the  open  air  it  is 
always  on  the  wing,  catching  insects  or  gathering  twigs  from 
the  dead  branches  of  trees  for  its  nest.  The  twigs  are  glue^ 
together  with  saliva  and  firmiy  fastened  to  the  inside  of  th( 
chimney,  forming  a  cup-shaped  nest.  Certain  species  of  swifts 
inhabiting  China  make  nests  entirely  of  a  secretion  from  the 
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salivary    glands,   producing    the    edible    birds'-nests    of    tiie 
Chinese. 

The  woodpeckers  {Picid*:),  comprising  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  species,  are  found  in  wooded  regions  almost  everywhere 
except  in  the  Australian  region  and  Madagascar.  About  fifty 
species  occur  in  North  America.  The  downy,  hairy,  and  red- 
headed woodpeckers,  the  flicker,  and  the  yellow-bellied  sap- 
sucker  are  the  best  know  n  Woodpeckers,  use  their  chisel-sbapcd 
bills  tor  e\ca\ating  holes 
III  trtt-s  at  the  bottom  of 
I  (  In  li  tliiir  tggb  are  laid, 

I  I  r  digging  out  grubs 
r  Hi  bLniath  the  bark. 
M  t  of  them  are  of  great 
\  iiLiit  lietausc  of  the 
iiisccti.  they  destroy,  but 
the  jellow  bellied  sap- 
mucker  (Fig  503)  IS  harm- 
ful since  it  eats  the  cam- 
bium of  trees  and  sucks 
'iap 

Order  31  Passeri- 
formes.  —  Sparhow-uke 

::;'",.'£  "IMS  (Fig.  504).  -  It » 

necessary,  because  of  lack 
of  space,  to  refer  the 
student  to  books  on  birds  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  birds 
included  in  this  order.  On  page  591  '^'iH  b^  found  a  list  of 
the  principal  families.  .Almost  half,  about  seven  thousand 
species  and  subspecies,  of  all  the  birds  known  belong  to  this 
order.  They  are  gTOu|%d  into  sixty-four  families;  rep- 
resentatives belonging  to  twenty-five  of  these  occur  in  North 
America. 

Passerine  birds  are  usually  small  or  of  medium  size,  but  are 
the  most  highly  organized  of  the  chuis  Aves.    Their  feet  are 


^', 


Fig.  50J.  — Yellow-bflliciisiii 
rapieui  sariHS,  (Frum  Judd, 
Biol.  Survey,  U.  S.  Dep't  Agric.) 


Fig.  504.  —  Types  o[  cammon  pasaerine  birds.  (From  Judd,  Bui.  17,  Bur 
Biol.  Survey.  U.  S.  Dep't  Aaric.)  A,  kinclnrd.  Tstanaus  lytaHHUs  (Tykah- 
NID.C).  B,  blup  jay,  Cyanaeilla  criuala  (Cdkvidc).  C,  bobolink,  DoHikanyx 
orydforHi  (IcTESlDS).  D,  sonK-aparrow,  Htlespiia  mchiia  (FiiNOiLLins). 
E,  barn-swallow,  HiruHda  irylkrngastra  [H[iuNDlNCD,e).  F,  cedar  waiwing, 
BambyciUa  crdroram  (BombycilliiUl.  G,  house  wren,  Trothdylti  otioi 
JT10CLOUVTID.E).     H,   morkini'  biid,   ATimxi   JiaEielslliu  VVl.l«\OS.\. 
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four-toed  and  adapted  for  grasping^  The  fint  toc^  or  kilfai^ 
is  directed  backward,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  other  time^iikkk 
are  directed  forward. 

Two  siq>erfaniilies  of  the  Passekiioxiies  have  Horth  Abmv- 
ican  representatives,  the  Claicatores  and  the  Oscnm.  He 
Clamatores  are  non-mdodious  birds,  with  a  syiinz  wUdi  ii  ■> 
effective  as  a  musical  apparatus.  Only  two  families  oocur  it 
this  country:  (i)  the  CoTiNGiDiB  or  chatterers^  with  one  i^iecki 
recorded  from  Arizona;  and  (2)  the  TYRAHmDM,  or  tynnt  1^ 
catchers,  ^ith  a  large  number  of  common  spedcA^  mch  as  the 
kingbird,  phcebe,  and  wood-pewee.  '  ;. 

The  OsciNES  are  the  singing  birds.  Twenty-five  of  tlirfort]^ 
nine  families  are  known  from  North  America.  Many  of  the 
"  singing-birds  "  are  almost  voiceless,  but  their  rtractuie  neo» 
sitates  their  inclusion  in  the  superfamily. 

4.  A  General  Account  of  the  Class  Aves 

a.  Farm  and  Function 

The  bodies  of  birds  have  become  adq)ted  to  various  environ- 
ments. This  adaptation  is  best  shown  by  the  wings,  tails,  feet, 
and  bills. 

Wings.  —  The  wings  of  most  birds  are  used  as  organs  of  ffi^it, 
and  the  more  time  spent  in  the  air,  the  longer  and  stronger  they 
become.  Birds  like  the  swallows,  gulls,  and  albatrosses  have 
long,  pointed  wings  characteristic  of  aerial  birds;  whereas  ter- 
restrial birds,  such  as  the  bob-white  and  song-^iarrow,  possess 
short,  roimded  wings  which  enable  them  to  fly  rapidly  for  shoit 
distances.  Many  spedes  of  birds  that  spend  their  lives  mostly 
in  the  water  possess  wings,  but  are  imable  to  fly.  For  example, 
the  mngs  of  the  penguins  (Fig.  486)  are  like  flippers  and  covered 
with  scale-like  feathers;  they  are  moved  ahemately  and  are  the 
lole  organs  of  locomotion  in  swimming  under  water,  the  legs 
being  used  simply  as  a  rudder.  .  Other  sea-birds,  like  the  auks 
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and  murres  (Alcid*),  use  their  wings  effectively  in  diving  be- 
neath the  waves. 

Among  the  flightless  birds  belong  a  number  of  terrestrial 
species,  like  the  ostrich  (Fig.  480),  rhea  (Fig.  481),  emeu  (Fig. 482), 
and  kiwi  (Fig.  485).  These  birds  all  possess  the  remnants  of 
wings,  but  these  are,  for  the  moat  part,  of  no  use  in  locomotion, 
and  in  some  (Fig.  485)  are  practically  conceaJed  beneath  the 


feathers.  Their  legs  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  well  developed, 
and  quickly  carry  them  out  of  danger. 

The  primitive  use  of  wings  was  (or  climbing.  Arckaopteryx 
(Fig.  477)  was  provided  with  three  strong  claws  on  its  fore  limbs. 
Of  lining  birds  the  young  of  the  hoactzin,  a  peculiar  bird  inhabit- 
ing South  America,  should  be  mentioned,  since  it  is  able  to  climb 
about  before  it  can  fly,  by  the  aid  of  two  claws  on  each  fore 
limb. 

Wings  may  also  serve  as  organs  of  offense  and  defense,  or  as 
musical  instruments;  for  example,  the  "drumming"  of  the  ruffed 
grouse. 

Tails.  —  During  flight  the  tail  acts  as  an  aerial  rudder,  and 
a  long-tailed  bird  is  able  to  fly  in  abort  curves,  or  follow  an 
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erratic  course  without  difficulty.  The  tail  is  lig^t,  and  tbeakn 
easy  to  manage,  and  the  tail-feathers  {rectrices,  Fig.  471,  JUt) 
are  firmly  supported  by  the  terminal  bone  of  fused  vertdne^ 
the  pygostyle  (Fig.  471,  Q).  Movement  of  the  tail  is  alIoii«d 
by  the  freely  movable  vertebrse  just  preceding  the  pygotityk. 
While  perching  the  tail  acts  as  a  "  balancer."  Birds  that  dkg 
to  the  sides  of  trees,  like  the  woodpeckers  (Fig.  503),  or  to  the 
sides  of  other  objects,  like  the  chimney-swift,  brace  themfldva 
by  means  of  their  tails. 

In  many  birds  the  tail  of  the  male  differs  from  that  of  the 
female,  being  more  beautiful  in  the  former,  and.  serving  as  a 
sexual  character.  Two  of  the  most  famous  of  these  dimoiidiic 
species  are  the  lyre-bird  (Fig.  505,  A)  and  the  buds  ci  panube 
(Fig.  505,  B). 

Feet.  —  The  feet  (Fig.  506)  are  used  for  locomotion,  for  ob- 
taining food,  for  building  nests,  and  for  offensive  and  defensive 
puqx)ses.  Ground-birds  usually  have  strong  feet,  fitted  for 
running  (Fig.  506,  A),  or  scratching  (c);  perching  birds  (see  p. 
616)  possess  feet  adapted  for  grasping  a  perch  (d);  aerial  birds 
use  their  feet  very  little,  and  these  organs  are  consequently  weak 
((/,  e) ;  swimming  birds  (i,  I,  n)  and  wading  birds  (g,  ft,  ni)  arc 
provided  with  toes  that  are  more  or  less  completely  lobed;  birds 
of  prey  possess  strong  feet  with  sharp  claws  (/)  for  capturing 
other  animals;  woodpeckers  have  feet  (6)  adapted  for  cUnghig 
to  the  bark  of  trees. 

Bills.  —  The  bills  of  birds  (Fig.  507)  serve  as  hands,  and  their 
most  important  function  is  to  procure  food.  Since  bills  are  abo 
used  to  construct  nests,  to  preen  feathers,  and  to  perform  other 
duties,  their  adaptations  are  such  as  to  make  them  serve  several 
purposes.  In  preening  the  feathers  a  drop  of  oil  is  pressed  from 
the  oil-gland  at  the  base  of  the  tail  and  spread  by  means  of  the 
bill. 

Seed-eating  birds  possess  short,  strong  bills  for  crushing  seeds 
(Fig.  507,  c) ;  birds  that  eat  insects  have  longer  and  weaker  faDls 
{d,  q)\  birds  of  prey  are  provided  with  strong,  curved  beaks 


Fig.  io6.  —  The  moM  importnnl  forms  of  blrci!"  feet,  a,  cUnsins  foot  ol 
3.  3wift,  Cypidus;  b,  climbing  [out  of  woodpecker.  Picui ;  e,  Bcratchlng  fooC 
of  pheasant.  PhmiaHus ;  d.  perching  toot  of  ouzel,  Twdut ;  t.  lout  uf  king' 
fisher,  Atctdo;  J,  scizinB  foot  of  (alcon,  Faka;  g,  wading  foot  o(  stork,  ifyc- 
leria;  k,  running  loot  of  ostrich,  SIrulkio:  i.  swimming  foot  of  duck,  Affrgm; 
it.  nailing  fool  uf  avocet,  Reiuniraslra;  I,  diving  loot  uf  grebe,  Padutprs; 
m,  wading  loot  of  coot,  FutUa;  »,  swimming  foot  of  tropic-bird,  Phatlon. 
(From  Sedgwick's  Zoology:  b,  c,  d,  f,  n,  from  tigne  animal.) 
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to  mde  near  the  bottom  in  shaUow  water  uid  wcnring  food  it 
cannot  see;  the  bill  of  the  woodpecker  Mrves  as  a  dud;  and 


l''i<i.  50;.  — Tha  molt  important  forms  of  blnls'  bnk*,  a,  fiamtnfci,  Pi»- 
Hiijpltrni;   i,  spoonl)iU,   Ptaltlta;   c.  yeWaii   l>unlmK>    Embtrita;   i,  thniih. 

r*rdu!;  ,,  fJcon,  Pako;  /,  duck,  Wrrgw;  <,  jtlitan,  PilUaniu;  k,  kvocet. 
Rrmrtiroslra;   i,  hlack  dimmer,  Rhynchops;  k.  pigeon,  Ctlnmba;  I,  ihoebiU, 

HiilrHictps;  m,  itork,  AKailamm;  n.  arBCuri,  Plerotlossus;  a,  Mork,  MjtttrUj 
I;  liinl  of  psradite,  Faltitullus;  f .  iwiCt,  Cypitlia.  (From  Sed^ck'i  Zoola^y: 
u,  h.  e.  d,  k.  after  Naumann;  g,  i,  m.  o,  after  rignv  animal;  1,  after  Brehm.} 

thnt  uf  t]ic  woodcock  as  a  probe  for  capturing  small  animals 
in  ihc  muddy  shores  of  ponds  and  streams.  Many  other  ei- 
amplcH  might  be  cited. 
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b.  The  Colors  of  Birds 

Birds  are  among  the  most  beautifully  colored  of  all  animals. 
This  color  is  due  to  pigments  within  the  feathers  (chemical 
colors)  or  to  structural  peculiarities,  such  as  prismatic  shapes 
which  break  up  the  rays  of  light  into  their  component  colors 
(physical  colors),  or  to  both  causes.  Nestling  birds  possess  dis- 
tinctively colored  feathers  which  later  give  way  to  the  "  imma- 
ture plumage  ";  this  is  worn  usually  throughout  the  first  winter, 
and  is  generally  dull  in  color,  often  resembling  the  plumage  of 
the  adult  female.  Males  and  females  frequently  differ  in  color 
(sexual dimorphism),  especially  during  the  breeding  season,  when 
the  male  acquires  a  brightly  colored  coat.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  difference  has  led  to  the  theory  of  sexual  selection.' 

One  important  use  of  color  is  its  protective  value  to  the  bird. 
The  colors  and  color  patterns  of  birds,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
are  such  as  to  conceal  these  animals  amid  their  surroimdings.^ 

c.  Bird  Songs 

The  songs  of  birds,  as  explained  on  page  585,  are  produced 
by  the  air  passing  through  the  syrinx.  For  one  who  wishes  to 
study  birds,  a  knowledge  of  bird  songs  is  indispensable,  since  one 
hears  a  great  many  more  birds  than  he  is  able  to  see.  Songs 
should  be  distinguished  from  call-notes.  The  former  are  usually 
heard  during  the  breeding  season,  and  are  generally  limited  to 
the  males.  Call-notes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  uttered  throughout 
the  year,  and  correspond  in  their  meaning  and  effect  to  our  con- 
versation. By  means  of  call-notes  a  bird  is  able  to  express  anxi- 
ety or  fear,  and  to  communicate  to  a  limited  extent  with  other 
birds. 

d.  Bird  Flight 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  birds  is  that  of  flight. 
The  bodies  of  flying  birds  are  structurally  adapted  so  as  to  offei 

1  Darwin,  The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sez. 
'  Thayer,  Concealing  Coloration  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
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little  resistance  to  the  air;  the  wings  are  placed  hifjii  iq>  on  the 
trunk  to  prevent  the  body  from  turning  over;  and  the  bones  aie 
hollow  and  the  body  contains  air-sacs,  which  decrease  the  tpedSc 

gravity. 

In  flying,  the  tip  of  the  wing  describes  a  figure  8  as  it  is  bioug^ 
downwEuxi  and  forward  and  then  backward  and  iqywaid  (Fig. 
508).  The  wing  works  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  jdaoe, 
and  both  the  down  and  up  strokes  propel  the  bird  forward.  Tlie 
body  is  sustained  in  the  air  by  the  downward  strokes,  which  fofce 
it  upward. 

A  great  many  birds  are  able  to  glide,  and  a  number  are  fond 
of  sailing  or  soaring.  Birds  are  able  to  glide  or  skim  by  ^wead- 
bg  their  wings  and  then  moving  forward  by  means  of  their  ac- 


Fio.  508.  —  Gull  flying.     (From  Hcadley,  after  Marey.) 

quired  velocity.    In  soaring,  birds  do  not  depend  upon  acquired 
velocity,  but  apparently  rely  upon  favorable  air  currents. 

The  rate  of  speed  at  which  birds  fly  varies  considerably.  Tht 
carrier-pigeon  in  this  country  maintains  an  average  racing  speed 
of  about  thirty- Ave  miles  per  hour.  Ninety  miles  per  hour  has 
been  recorded  for  ducks  (Forrester),  but  this  rate  is  not  sustained 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  During  long  flights  the  distances 
traveled  per  day  arc  comparatively  short,  e,f^,  an  albatross  is 
known  to  have  covered  over  three  thousand  miles  in  twelve  days 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  day,  and  a  carrier-pigeon 
Aying  from  Pensacola,  Florida,  to  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  a 
^llgnce  of  over  a  thousand  miles,  attained  a  daily  average  of 
g0vcnty-six  miles. 

e.  Bird  Migration 

fyODffiy  birds  were  supposed  to  hibernate  during  the  winter 
21^  hollow  trees,  or,  in  the  case  of  swallows,  in  the  mud  at 
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the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds.  This  is  now  known  to  be  incor- 
rect, and  when  birds  disappear  in  the  fall  they  depart  to  spend 
the  winter  in  a  more  congenial  southern  climate. 

Migration  means  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the 
idea  of  distance  is  emphasized.  Birds  are  the  most  famous  of 
all  animals  from  the  standpoint  of  their  migrations.  As  winter 
approaches  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  they  gather  together 
in  flocks  and  move  southward,  returning  on  the  advent  of  the 
following  spring.  Birds  that  breed  farther  north  spend  the 
winter  in  parts  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Not  all  birds  migrate,  for  example,  the  great  homed  owl  and 
bob-white  remain  with  us  throughout  the  winter.  Certain  other 
birds  move  southward  only  when  the  weather  becomes  very 
severe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  migratory  birds  is  the  golden 
plover.  These  plovers  arrive  in  the  "  barren  grounds  "  above 
the  Arctic  Circle  the  first  week  in  June.  In  August  they  ily 
to  Labrador,  where  they  feast  on  the  crowberry  and  become  very 
fat.  After  a  few  weeks,  they  reach  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
then  set  out  for  South  America  over  twenty-four  hundred  miles 
of  ocean.  They  may  or  may  not  visit  the  Bermuda  Islands  and 
the  West  Indies.  After  a  rest  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  West 
Indies  or  northern  South  America,  the  birds  depart  and  are  next 
heard  from  on  their  arrival  in  southern  Brazil  and  Argentine. 
Here  they  spend  the  summer,  from  September  to  March,  and  then 
disappear.  Apparently  they  ily  over  northern  South  America, 
and  Central  America,  and  over  the  central  portion  of  North 
America,  reaching  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  Arctic  Circle 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  elliptical  course  they  follow  is  ap- 
proximately twenty  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  this  remark- 
able journey  is  undertaken  every  year  for  the  sake  of  spending 
ten  weeks  in  the  bleak,  treeless,  frozen  wastes  of  the  Arctic 
Region. 

Most  birds  migrate  on  clear  nights  at  an  altitude  sometimes  of 
a  mile  or  more.     Each  species  has  a  more  or  less  definite  time  of 
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migration,  and  one  can  predict  with  some  degree  of  accunuy  die 
date  when  it  will  arrive  in  a  given  locality.  The  speed  of  mjgn- 
tion  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  slow,  and  a  daily  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  is  about  the  average. 

During  their  migrations,  birds  are  often  killed  in  great  num- 
bers by  striking  against  objects,  such  as  the  Washington  Moim- 
ment,  lighthouses,  and  telegraph  wires.  Over  fifteen  hundred 
birds  were  killed  in  one  night  by  dashing  against  the  Bartboldi 
Statue  in  New  York  Harbor.  Birds  may  also  be  driven  out  to 
sea  or  be  killed  by  severe  storms. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  mignr 
tion  of  birds,  such  as  the  temperature  and  condition  of  the  food 
supply.  Other  theories  attempt  to  explain  how  birds  find  their 
way  during  migration.  The  best  of  these  seems  to  be  the  **  fot 
low-the-leader "  theory.  According  to  this,  birds  that  have 
once  been  over  the  course  find  their  way  by  means  of  landmarks 
and  the  inexperienced  birds  follow  these  leaders. 

/.  The  Nests,  Eggs,  and   Young  of  Birds 

Some  birds,  like  the  hawks  and  owls,  mate  for  life,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  live  together  for  a  single  season  only.  The  nesting 
period  varies  according  to  the  species.  The  eggs  of  the  great 
horned  owl  are  often  deposited  before  the  snow  has  left  the 
ground,  but  most  birds  are  forced  to  wait  until  April  or  later, 
when  the  supply  of  insects  is  sufficient  to  feed  their  young. 

The  nest  site  is  chosen  with  considerable  care,  and  is  deter- 
mined upon  from  the  standpoint  of  protection.  As  a  rule,  birds 
conceal  their  nests,  or  else  build  them  in  places  that  are  prac- 
tically inaccessible;  for  example,  the  nest  of  the  song  sparrow 
is  hidden  beneath  a  tuf^  of  grass,  whereas  that  of  the  great  blue- 
heron  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree. 

Many  species,  like  the  auk  and  certain  other  sea-birds,  and  the 
night-hawk  and  whippoorwill,  make  no  pretence  to  build  a  nest, 
but  lay  their  one  or  more  eggs  directly  upon  the  ground.  The 
kUldeer  and  other  plovers  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  small,  cruddy 
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lined  hollow  in  the  ground.  The  great  homed  owl  lays  its  eggs 
in  an  old  hawk's  or  squirrel's  nest.  The  mourning-dove  builds 
a  loose  platform  of  twigs.  There  are  all  stages  of  complexity 
between  this  simple  attempt  and  the  beautifully  woven,  hanging 
nest  of  the  Baltimore  oriole.  Certain  features  distinguish  the 
nest  of  one  bird  from  that  of  another;  thus  the  nest  of  the  chip- 
ping sparrow  almost  invariably  contains  a  lining  of  horsehair, 
that  of  the  shrike  contains  feathers,  that  of  the  American  gold- 
finch is  lined  with  thistle-down,  and  the  nests  of  the  ruby- 
throated  humming-bird  and  the  wood  pewce  are  covered  exter- 
nally with  lichens. 

A  few  birds  not  only  do  not  build  nests,  but  even  refuse  to 
incubate  their  eggs  and  take  care  of  their  offspring.  This  is 
true  of  the  European  cuckoo  and  the  American  cow-bird.  The 
breeding  habits  of  the  latter  are  very  interesting.  There  are 
more  male  cowbirds  than  females  and  each  female  therefore  mates 
with  several  males,  —  a  condition  known  as  polyandry.  The 
females  seek  out  the  nests  of  other  birds,  usually  those  smaller 
than  themselves,  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  young  cow- 
birds  are  carefully  reared  by  their  foster  parents,  and  often  starve 
out  the  rightful  owners. 

The  eggs  of  birds  vary  in  size,  color,  and  number.  The  small- 
est eggs  are  those  of  certain  humming-birds,  measuring  less  than 
half  an  inch  long;  the  largest  eggs  are  those  of  the  extinct  ele- 
phant-birds of  Madagascar,  yEpyorniSy  which  measure  over  thir- 
teen inches  in  length  (see  p.  598). 

As  a  rule,  eggs  laid  in  dark  places,  such  as  those  of  the  bank- 
swallow,  kingfisher,  woodpecker,  and  owl,  are  white.  Many 
eggs  are  colored,  some  possessing  a  uniform  ground  color;  others, 
spots  of  various  hues;  and  still  others,  both  a  groimd  color  and 
spots.  These  colors  usually  vary  but  slightly  in  the  eggs  laid 
by  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  those  of  one 
species  are,  in  most  cases,  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  an- 
other species. 

The  eggs  laid  ^t  9,  ^tting  vary  in  number  from  one  to  about 
2  s 
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twenty.  For  example,  the  murre  lays  one;  the  mouming  dovc^ 
two;  the  red^tailed  hawk,  two  or  three;  the  robin,  thiee  or  fear; 
the  blue  jay  four  or  five;  the  bank  swallow,  six;  the  flicker,  ai 
to  eight;  theruffedgrouse,  eight  to  fourteen;  the  bob-white,  ten 
to  eighteen. 

The  average  period  of  incubation  for  passerine  birds  is  abont 
twelve  days.  The  eggs  of  the  ostrich  hatch  in  about  forty-five 
days.  In  some  cases  the  female  alone  incubates;  in  other  casei 
both  male  and  female  assist  in  incubation;  and  in  a  few  birds, 
such  as  the  ostrich,  the  male  performs  practically  all  of  this  duty. 

Two  general  classes  of  young  are  recognized:  (i)  those  that 
are  able  to  run  about,  like  young  chickens,  soon  after  hatching, 
known  as  precocious  birds;  and  (2)  those  that  remain  in  the  nest 
for  a  greater  or  less  period  before  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.    The  latter  are  known  as  altridal  birds. 

g.  The  Economic  Importance  of  Birds 

Commercial  Value.  — Without  taking  into  consideration  the 
more  than  three  million  dollars  annually  derived  from  poultry 
products  in  this  country,  we  may  say  that  the  principal  sources 
of  revenue  derived  from  birds  are  the  flesh  of  game  birds,  the 
eggs  of  certain  colonial  sea-birds,  the  feathers  of  many  species 
of  use  for  millinery  purposes,  and  the  excreta  and  ejecta  of  certain 
species,  which  have  accumulated  on  tropical  islands  and  are 
known  as  guano. 

Guano  contains  two  important  elements  of  use  in  fertilizing 
the  soil,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  Chincha  Islands  off 
the  coast  of  Peru  have  been  for  centuries  the  habitation  of  large 
numbers  of  sea-birds,  whose  excreta  and  remains  have  dried  and 
formed  a  deposit  in  some  places  a  hundred  feet  thick.  The  svp- 
ply  on  these  islands  is  now  almost  exhausted,  though  in  1853 
the  Peruvian  government  estimated  the  amount  at  that  time  at 
12,376,100  tons.  There  are  many  other  deposits  in  the  rainless 
latitudes  of  the  Pacific,  but  none  as  rich  as  were  those  of  the 
Chinchas. 
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Birds  are  in  some  localities  persecuted  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  their  eggs,  which  are  used  as  food.  This  is  true  of  certain 
gulls,  terns,  herons,  murres,  and  ducks.  Egging  is  not  carried 
on  now  as  much  as  formerly,  since  many  of  the  colonies  have 
been  driven  away  from  their  breeding  places,  or  the  government 
has  prohibited  the  practice.  In  1854  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  murres'  eggs  were  collected  on  the  Farallone  Islands 
and  sold  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco  in  two  months. 

The  game-birds  have  been  and  still  are  in  certain  localities  a 
common  article  of  food.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  been  so 
persistently  hunted  by  sportsmen  and  market  men  that  they 
are  now  of  no  great  commercial  importance.  Several  species, 
like  the  wood-duck  and  heath-hen,  have  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  extinction.  The  repeating  shotgun,  introduction  of  cold- 
storage  methods,  and  easy  transportation  facilities  soon  depleted 
the  vast  flocks  of  prairie-chickens  and  o.ther  game-birds  of  the 
Middle  West.  One  New  York  dealer  in  1864  received  twenty 
tons  of  these  birds  in  one  consignment.  The  hunting  and  trans- 
portation of  game-birds  is  now  regulated  by  law  in  most  localities. 

The  use  of  birds'  skins  and  feathers  as  ornaments  has  been  for 
many  years  a  source  of  income  for  many  hunters,  middlemen,  and 
milliners.  Laws  and  public  sentiment  are  slowly  overcoming 
the  barbarous  custom  of  killing  birds  for  their  plumes,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  women  of  the  country  will  soon  cease  to  demand 
hats  trimmed  with  the  remains  of  birds. 

The  Value  of  Birds  as  Destroyers  of  Injurious  Animals.  — 
Within  the  past  two  decades  detailed  investigations  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  state 
governments,  and  private  parties  in  order  to  learn  the  relations 
of  birds  to  man  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  injurious  ani- 
mals. The  results  of  these  researches  may  be  found  in  govern- 
ment publications  or  in  books  such  as  Weed  and  Dearborn's 
Birds  in  their  Relation  to  Man^  and  Forbush's  Useftd  Birds  and 
their  Protection, 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  birds  consists  of  insects. 
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Figure  509  shows  diagrammatically  the  food  of  nestling  and 
adult  house  wrens,  birds  that  are  very  common  about  gardens 
Practically  all  of  the  insects  devoured  by  birds  are  injurious  to 
plants  or  animals  and  consequently  harmful  to  man. 

Another  large  element  in  the  food  of  birds  consists  of  snul 
mammals,  such  as  field-mice,  ground-squirrels,  and  rabbits 
For  many  years  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds  of  prey  haive  been 
killed  whenever  fK)ssible,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
jurious on  account  of  the  poultry-  and  game-birds  they  captured. 


Fig.  509.  —  DiaRram  showing  the  kind  an<l  romparative  quantity  of  food 
of  the  nestling  (A)  and  adult  (B)  house  wren.  (From  Judd,  Bui.  17,  Bur.  BioL 
Survey,  U.  S.  Dep't  Agric.) 


Careful  investigations  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  have  shown,  however, 
that  at  least  six  species  are  entirely  beneficial;  that  the  majority 
(over  thirty  species)  are  chiefly  beneficial;  that  seven  spedes 
are  as  beneficial  as  they  are  harmful;  and  that  only  the  gyrfal- 
cons,  duck-hawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk,  Cooper's  hawk  (Fig.  495), 
and  goshawk  are  harmful. 

As  examples  of  beneficial  birds  of  prey  may  be  mentioned 
(i)  the  rough-leg  hawk,  which  feeds  almost  entirely  on  meadow 
mice  during  its  six  months'  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  (2)  the 
red-tailed  hawk,  or  *^  hen  hawk,"  sixty-six  per  cent  of  whose 
food  consists  of  injurious  mammals  and  only  seven  per  cent  of 
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poultry,  and  (3)  the  golden  eagle,  which  is  highly  beneficial  in 
certain  localities  because  of  the  noxious  rodents  it  destroys. 
The  Cooper's  hawk  (Fig.  495)  is  the  real  "  chicken  hawk  ";  its 
food  is  made  up  largely  of  poultry,  pigeons,  and  wild  birds,  but 
also  includes  the  harmful  English  sparrows.    • 

The  beneficial  qualities  of  birds  are  well  shown  by  Dr.  S.  D. 
Judd  ^  from  a  seven  years'  study  of  conditions  on  a  small  farm 
near  Marshall  Hall,  Maryland.  Modem  methods  of  investiga- 
tion  led  Dr.  Judd  to  the  following  conclusions:  — 

"  At  Marshall  Hall  the  English  sparrow,  the  sharp-shinned 
and  Cooper  hawks,  and  the  great  homed  owl  are,  as  everywhere, 
inimical  to  the  farmers'  interests  and  should  be  killed  at  every 
opportunity.  The  sapsucker  punctures  orchard  trees  exten- 
sively and  should  be  shot.  The  study  of  the  crow  is  unfavorable 
in  results  so  far  as  these  particular  farms  are  concemed,  partly 
because  of  special  conditions.  Its  work  in  removing  carrion 
and  destroying  insects  is  serviceable,  but  it  does  so  much  damage 
to  game,  poultry,  fmit,  and  grain  that  it  more  than  counter- 
balances this  good  and  should  be  reduced  in  numbers.  The  crow 
blackbird  appears  to  be  purely  beneficial  to  these  farms  during 
the  breeding  season  and  feeds  extensively  on  weed  seed  during 
migration,  but  at  the  latter  time  it  is  very  injurious  to  grain. 
More  detailed  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  its  prop)er 
status  at  Marshall  Hall. 

"  The  remaining  species  probably  do  more  good  than  harm,  and 
except  under  unusual  conditions  should  receive  encouragement 
by  the  owners  of  the  farms.  Certain  species,  such  as  flycatchers, 
swallows,  and  warblers,  prey  to  some  extent  upon  useful  para- 
sitic insects,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  habits  of  these  insectivorous 
birds  are  productive  of  considerable  good.  Together  with  the 
vireos,  cuckoos,  and  woodpeckers  (exclusive  of  the  sapsuckers), 
they  are  the  most  valuable  conservators  of  foliage  on  the  farms. 
The  quail,  meadow-lark,  orchard  oriole,  mocking-bird,  house  wren, 

1  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  Division  of  the  Biological  Surv^  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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grasshopper  q[)arrow,  and  chipping  sparrow  feed  on  insects  of 
the  cultivated  fields,  particularly  during  the  breeding  season, 
when  the  nestlings  of  practically  all  species  eat  enormous  num- 
bers of  caterpillars  and  grasshoppers. 

'*  The  most  evident  service  is  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
weed  seed.  Even  if  birds  were  useful  in  no  other  way,  their 
preservation  would  still  be  desirable,  since  in  destroying  large 
quantities  of  weed  seed  they  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Marshall  Hall  farmer  against  invaders  that  dispute  with  him, 
inch  by  inch,  the  possession  of  his  fields.  The  most  active  weed 
destroyers  are  the  quail,  dove,  cow-bird,  red-winged  Uackbird, 
meadow-lark,  and  a  dozen  species  of  native  sparrows.  The  util- 
ity of  these  spedes  in  destroying  weed  seed  is  probably  at  least 
as  great  wherever  the  birds  may  be  found  as  investigation  has 
shown  it  to  be  at  Marshall  Hall." 

A.  Domesticated  Birds 

Birds  have  for  many  centuries  been  under  the  control  of  man, 
and  have  produced  for  him  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  food  and  feathers  every  year.  The  common  hen  was  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  red  jungle-fowl,  G alius  galliis,  of  northeast- 
ern and  central  India.  The  varieties  of  chickens  that  have  been 
derived  from  this  species  are  almost  infinite. 

The  domestic  pigeons  are  descendants  of  the  wild,  blue-rock 
pigeon  Columba  livia  (Fig.  470),  which  ranges  from  Europe 
through  the  Mediterranean  countries  to  central  Asia  and  China. 
Breeders  have  produced  over  a  score  of  varieties  from  this  ances- 
tral species,  such  as  the  carriers,  pouters,  fantails,  and  timiblers. 
Young  pigeons,  called  squabs,  constitute  a  valuable  article  of 
food. 

Of  less  importance  are  the  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  peacocks, 
swans,  and  guinea-fowls.  The  geese  are  suppqsed  to  be  derived 
from  the  gray-lag  goose,  Anser  anser^  which  at  the  present  time 
nests  in  the  northern  British  Islands.  Most  of  our  domestic 
breeds  of  ducks  have  sprung  from  the  mallard,  A  nas  hoscas.    This 
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beautiful  bird  inhabits  both  North  America  and  temperate 
Europ)e  and  Asia.  The  common  p)eacock,  Pavo  cristatus,  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  Ceylon,  and  Assam,  has  been  in  domestication 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  has  been  distributed  by 
man  over  most  of  the  world.  The  swan  is,  like  the  peacock, 
used  now  chiefly  as  an  ornament.  The  mute  swan,  Cygnus  olor, 
of  Central  Europ)e  and  Central  Asia,  is  the  conmion  domesticated 
species.  The  guinea-fowl,  Nutnida  meleagris,  is  a  native  of  West 
Africa.  Farmers  usually  keep  a  few  of  them  to  "  frighten  away 
the  hawks." 

The  turkey  is  a  domesticated  bird  that  has  been  brought  under 
control  within  the  past  four  centuries.  Our  Puritan  ancestors 
found  the  wild  turkey  abimdant  in  New  England.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  soon  be- 
came a  valuable  domestic  animal.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  now 
almost  extinct  except  in  some  of  the  remoter  localities.  Out 
domestic  turkeys  are  descendants  of  the  Mexican  wild  turkey. 


CHAPTER    XXI 
SUBFHYLUM   VBRTBBRATA:   CLASS   VH.    MAMMALIA 

The  mammals  are  popularly  known  as  **  animals."  The  name 
of  the  class  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  most  mammals  possess 
mammary  glands  which  secrete  milk  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young.  Manunals  also  possess  a  covering  of  hair  at  some  time 
in  their  existence  and  are  distinguished  by  this  characteristic  as 
certainly  as  birds  are  by  their  feathers.  With  few  exceptions 
adult  mammals  are  provided  with  at  least  a  small  number  of 
hairs. 

The  seventy-five  hundred  or  more  sp)ecies  of  living  mammals, 
and  the  three  thousand  or  more  species  of  fossil  mammals  may 
be  grouped  into  two  subclasses,  (i)  Prototheria,  or  egg-laying 
mammals,  and  (2)  Eutheria,  or  viviparous  mammals. 

The  three  living  genera  of  the  Prototheria  are  included  in 
one  order  which  is  confined  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Guinea.    They  are  the  spiny  ant-eater  and  duckbills  (Fig.  513). 

The  Eutheria  may  be  grouped  into  two  divisions :  — 

I.  DiDELPHiA,  or  marsupials,  such  as  the  opossum  and  kanga- 
roo, with  a  pouch  in  which  the  young  are  carried  after  birth,  and 
without  a  typical  placenta  (see  p.  641). 

II.  MoNODELPHiA,  or  placcutals,  with  a  typical  placenta 
before  birth,  and  more  highly  developed  young. 

The  MoNODELPHiA  may  be  subdivided  into  four  sections:  — 

(A)  Unguiculata,  or  clawed  mammals,  such  as  the  moles, 
bats,  dogs,  cats,  seals,  squirrels,  mice,  ant-eaters,  and  sloths. 

(B)  Primates,  with  fingers  usually  terminating  in  "  naUs," 
such  as  the  lemurs,  monke3rs,  apes,  and  man. 

6s» 
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(O  Ungulata,  or  hoofed  animals,  such  as  ihe  pigs,  deer, 
sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  elephants,  and 

(D)  Cetacea,  or  whales,  which  have  probably  been  derived 
from  the  ungulculate  division. 

I.  The  Rabbit 

The  rabbit  belongs  to  the  order  of  gnawing  mammals  —  the 

RoDENTtA  or  Cures.    This  order  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 

families,  one  of  which,  the  LepoiUD.£,  contains  about  sixtyspeciea 

of  rabbits  and  hares.     Rabbits  are  generally  common  in  North 


Vta.  Jio.  —  Lair 


J  hixly  uf  (be  [BbUt. 


■  America,  both  wild  and  in  a  state  of  dumesticatiun.     They  are, 

H  therefore,  usually  easy  to  obtain.    This  fact  together  with  thdi 

^U  convenient  si^e  have  made  them  favorite  objects  for  the  intro- 

^M  duction  of  students  to  mammalian  anatomy.     The  following 

^1  account,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a  lubiirutory  guide,  but  sim- 

H  ply  as  a  means  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  obvious  mam- 

H  malian  characteristics  with  the  aid  of  an  animal  that  can  be 

^M  examined  easily  in  the  class  room. 

H  Extenud    Features,  —  The    rabbit    {Fig.   510)    is    a    four- 

^B  fiiotecl  animal  (riuadruped)  adapted  for  leaping.    It  poasesscs 

^m  an  external  covering  of  hair,  two  large  external  eari,  or  pimuB, 

V M 
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and  separate  genital  and  ana!  apertures.  The  mouth  is  bounded 
by  soft,  fleshy  lips  which  aid  in  seizing  and  holding  food.  At 
the  end  of  the  snout  are  two  ob\-ious  slits,  the  nostrils.  The 
large  eyes,  one  on  either  side  of  the  head,  are  protected  by  an 
upper  and  a  lower  eyelid  bordered  by  thin  eyelashes,  and  a  white, 
hairless  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane,  which  may  be 
drawn  over  the  eyeball  from  the  anterior  angle.  Above  and 
l>elow  the  eyes  and  on  either  side  of  the  snout  are  long,  sensitive 
hairs,  the  whiskers  or  vibrissa. 

The  trunk  may  be  separated  into  an  anterior  portion,  the  tho- 
rax, which  is  supported  laterally  by  the  ribs,  and  a  posterior 
portion,  the  abdomen.  The  tail  is  short.  Beneath  it  is  the  anus, 
and  just  in  front  of  this  is  the  urinogenital  aperture.  On  either 
side  of  the  anus  and  just  anterior  to  it  is  a  hairless  depression, 
the  perinaal  pouch  into  which  a  strong-smelling  secretion  is 
poured  by  the  porinsal  glands.  Four  or  five  pairs  of  small 
papillie,  the  teats  or  mamma,  are  situated  in  pairs  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  At  the  end  of  the  teats 
open  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  or  milk  glands. 

The  fore  limbs  of  the  rabbit  are  used,  as  in  the  frog,  for  holding 
up  the  anterior  part  of  the  l>ody.  They  jwssess  five  clawed  digits 
each.  The  hind  limbs  arc  longer  and  more  powerful  than  the 
fore  limbs  and  serve  as  leaping  organs.  They  are  provided  with 
only  four  digits;  the  one  corresponding  to  the  great  toe  in  man 
is  absent.  The  rabbit  places  the  sole  of  its  ffwt  upon  the  ground, 
and  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  plantigrade  (L.  planta,  the  sole  of  the 
foot;    gradior,  walk). 

The  Skeleton.  —  An  outline  of  the  skeleton  is  shown  In  Fig. 
510.  It  consists  principally  of  imne,  but  a  small  amount  of 
cartilage  is  also  present.  As  in  the  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
and  birds,  there  are  carlUage-bones,  preformed  in  cartilage,  and 
membrane-bones,  arising  by  the  ossification  of  dermal  portions 
of  the  skin.  A  third  type,  called  sesamoid  bones,  occurs  in  the 
tendons  of  some  of  the  limb-muscles,  the  action  of  which  they 
modify;   for  example,  the  knee-cap. 
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The  axial  skdelon  consists,  as  in  the  pigeon,  of  a  skull,  ribs, 
sternum,  and  vertebral  column.  The  skull  (Fig.  511)  is  formed 
of  both  cartilage-  and  membrane-bones,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  cartilage.  The  individual  bones  are  immovably  united  to  one 
another,  and  their  boundaries  are  in  many  cases  obliterated  in 
the  adult  and  can  only  be  made  out  in  the  embryo.  The  follow- 
ing  points   are 

worthy  of  ^)ecial  ,  i    \  \  ^  f    t 

mention.  The 
occipital  ring  is 
completely  osd- 
fied  and  there  are 
two  occipital  con- 
dyles (Fig.  sir, 
20) ;  the  cranial 
and  olfactory 
cavities  are  sepa- 
rated  by  a  bony       Flc.  5ii.->Sideviewof  skullof  thersbbit.     i,  nauI 

.,     .,  ,  bone:  2,  lachrymal  bone;  3,  orbEto-spbenaid ;  4,  froDtal; 

Cnbmorm    plate;    5.  opllc  foramen;  d.orbLul  groove  (or  trigeminal  oerve; 
the  lower  jaw  (/?)    7.  lyBomatic  process  of  squsmosal;  S,  parietal;  0,  aquk- 
.  '       mosaJ;  10,  supra-ocdpilal;  ii,  tympanic  bones;   rj,  ei- 

artlCUlates    dl-    ternal  auditory  meatus;  /4,  lower  indior;   15,  anterior 
rectly     with     the    premolar;    i6,  anterior  upper  incisor;    if.  muidible; 
,        ,  .       jj,   maiitia;    iq,   premaxiHa;     20,   ocdpit^   condyle, 
squamosal       (p)  ;    (From  Shipley  and  MaeBride.) 
three   small    but 

distinct  auditory  ossicles  are  present;   and  there  is  no  distinct 
parasphenoid  on  the  under  surface. 

The  teeth  arc  cutaneous  structures,  as  are  the  scales  and  teeth 
of  the  dogfish-shark  (p.  424),  and  are  developed  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  Each  tooth  possesses  an  outer,  hsrd 
covering,  called  enamel,  a  central  softer  substance,  called  den- 
tine, and  about  the  base  and  in  the  surface  folds  a  bony  layer, 
the  cement.  The  teeth  of  the  rabbit  remain  open  at  the  base  and 
continue  to  grow  throughout  life,  thus  supplying  new  material 
to  replace  that  worn  away  in  grinding  its  vegetable  food. 

The  rabbit  lacks  canine  teeth,  and  the  indsors  (Fig.  511,  i^,  itf) 
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aie  widdy  separated  from  the  grinding  teeth  (j^).  There  are 
two  pairs  of  incisors  (j6)  lodged  in  sockets  (alveoli)  in  the  pre- 
maxilte  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  one  pair  (14)  projecting  forward 
faom  the  anterior  end  of  the  lower  jaw.  Only  the  outer,  curved 
surface  of  the  indsors  b  covered  with  enamel,  and  since  the 
inner  dentine  wears  away  more  rapidly  than  the  enamd,  a  chisd- 
shaped  form  results  that  is  admirably  fitted  for  gnawing.  The 
grinding  teeth  are  called  premolars  and  molars.  The  premolars 
devdop  after  a  preceding  set  of  ''  milk  "  teeth  have  fallen  out; 
the  molars  have  no  dedduous  predecessors.  The  upper  jaw 
contains  three  pairs  of  anterior  premolars  and  three  pairs  of 
posterior  molars.  The  last  molar  is  smaller  than  the  others. 
The  lower  jaw  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of  premolars  and  three 
pairs  of  molars;  the  last  molar  is  small. 

The  vertebral  column,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  supports  the 
body,  and  protects  the  spinal  cord.  The  vertebra  move  upon  one 
another;  are  separated  by  intervertebral  disks  of  fibrocartilage, 
except  in  the  sacrum;  and  are  connected  by  intervertebral  liga- 
ments. The  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  or  cervical  vertebra,  are  al- 
most always  seven  in  number;  those  of  the  chest,  the  thoracic 
vertebra,  bear  movably  articulated  ribs;  those  of  the  trunk 
r^on  are  called  lumbar  vertebra;  the  three  or  more  sacral  ver- 
tebra are  fused  together  and  support  the  pelvis;  and  the  caudal 
vertebra,  about  sixteen  in  number,  form  the  skeletal  axis  of  the 
tail. 

The  rths  and  sternum  constitute  the  framework  of  the  thorax, 
and  not  only  protect  the  vital  organs  in  that  region,  but  also 
play  an  important  r61e  in  respiration.  There  are  twelve,  or 
sometimes  thirteen,  pairs  of  ribs  (Fig.  510).  The  first  seven 
pairs  articulate  with  the  sternum;  the  others  do  not  reach  the 
sternum.  The  sternum  is  a  long,  laterally  compressed  structure 
consisting  mostly  of  bone.  It  is  situated  in  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  thorax,  and  is  transversely  divided  into  six  segments,  or 
stemebrae. 

The  pectoral  girdle  consists  of  two  scapulae,  two  imperferf 
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davideSy  and  two  knob-like  coracoids.  Each  half  of  the  pelvk 
girdle  is  called  an  innominate  bone,  and  is  made  up  of  the  iliunif 
ischium,  and  pubis  fused  together.  The  concavity  in  the  In- 
nominate bone  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  articulates  is 
called  the  acetabulum. 

The  ankle-joint  of  the  rabbit  lies  between  the  tibia  dnid  fibula 
above,  and  the  tarsal  bones  below.  The  fourth  and  fifth  carpal 
bones  and  corresponding  tarsal  bones  are  fused  together,  forming, 
in  the  fore  limb,  the  unciform  bone,  and  in  the  hind  limb  the 
cuboid  bone.  One  of  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  hind  limb  which 
is  situated  on  the  front  of  the  distal  end  of  the  femur  is  called 
the  kneepan,  or  patella.  The  tibiale  is  fused  with  the  inter- 
medium  of  the  tarsus  to  form  the  astragalus;  and  the  fibulare, 
which  lies  along  its  outer  side,  is  called  the  calcaneum. 

Internal  Anatomy.  —  Unlike  other  vertebrates,  the  body- 
cavity  of  the  rabbit  and  mammals  in  general  is  divided  by  a 
transverse  muscular  partition,  called  the  diapkragm,  into  two 
parts,  an  anterior  thoracic  portion  containing  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  a  posterior  portion  containing  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  Digestive  System.  —  The  mouth  or  buccal  cavity  beans 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  roof  a  series  of  transverse  ridgei^ 
against  which  the  tongue  works.  That  part  of  the  roof  which 
has  a  bone  foundation  is  known  as  the  hard  palate.  Posterior 
to  this  is  a  muscular  flap,  the  soft  palate,  which  separates  the; 
mouth  from  the  pharynx.  At  the  sides  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  soft  palate  are  a  pair  of  small  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue 
containing  pits  of  unknown  function,  called  the  tonsils.  The 
tongue  is  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  bears  a  number 
of  taste  papilla  on  the  anterior  part  and  sides.  The  two  orifices 
of  the  eustachian  tubes  and  the  two  apertures  of  the  nasopalatine 
canals,  which  connect  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavities,  are  situated 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  behind  and  above  the  soft  palate.  There 
are  four  pairs  of  salivary  glands:  (i)  the  parotids,  (2)  the  infra- 
orbitals, (3)  the  submaxillaries,  and  (4)  the  sublinguals.  They 
pour  their  secretions  into  the  mouth  cavity. 
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The  pofterbr  continuatioii  of  the  mouth  cavity  is  called  the 
pharynx.  In  the  floor  of  the  pharynx  is  the  respiratory  opening; 
the  t^iif  which  is  covered  by  a  bilobed  cartilaipiioiis  flap, 
the  epiglottis  f  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  pharynx  leads 
Into  the  narrow,  muscular  msophagHS.  Following  this  b  the 
slomach;  then  comes  the  U-shaped  duodenum^  into  whidi  the 
pancreatic  duct  from  the  pancreas  and  the  bfle  duct  from 
the  fmr  open. 

The  small  intesUnet  which  Is  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  leads 
into  the  ccUm^  which  is  continued  as  the  rectum.  At  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  colon  a  large,  thin-waOed  tube,  the  cacnrn^  is 
given  off.  This  cecum  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  twenty 
laches  long;  it  ends  in  a  thick-walled,  finger-like  process  about 
four  inches  long,  called  the  vermiform  appendix.  A  large  cecum 
Ih  characteristic  of  most  herbivorous  animals  with  simple 
stomachs. 

The  rabbit  jM>ssesses  the  following  ductless  glands:  the  spleen^ 
the  thymus^  the  thyroid^  and  the  suprarenals. 

TiiK  Circulatory  Systkm.  —  The  blood  corpuscles  of  the 
rabbit  are  unlike  those  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  being  smaller, 
round  instead  of  oval,  biconcave,  and  without  nuclei.  The 
heart  is  four  chambered,  as  in  the  pigeon,  but  the  main  blood- 
vessel, the  aorta,  arising  from  the  left  ventricle,  has  only  the  left 
arch,  whereas  in  Irirds  the  right  arch  persists.  The  right  sys- 
temic arch  of  the  rabbit  is  represented  by  the  innominate  artery, 
which  is  the  common  trunk  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries.  An  hepatic-portal  system  is  present,  but  no  renal-portal 
system. 

The  lymphatic  system  is  important  in  rabbits  and  other  mam- 
mals. The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  which,  because  of  the 
blood  pressure,  esca]>es  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  into 
the  spaces  among  the  tissues,  is  collected  into  lymph  vessels. 
Thesi*  vessels  pass  through  so-called  lymph  glands,  and  finally 
empty  into  the  large  veins  in  the  neck.  The  lymphatics 
which  collect  nutriment  from  the  intestine  are  called  lacieals. 
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The  Respiratory  System.  —  The  rabbit  and  all  other 
mammals  breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs.  The  glottis  opens  into 
the  larynx,  from  which  a  tube  called  the  trachea  or  windpipe 
arises.  The  trachea  is  held  open  by  incomplete  rings  of  cartilage ; 
it  divides  into  two  bronchi,  one  bronchus  going  to  each  lung. 
The  larynx  is  supported  by  a  number  of  cartilages  and  across  its 
cavity  extend  two  elastic  folds  called  the  vocal  cords.  The  lungs 
are  conical  in  shape,  and  lie  freely  in  the  thoracic  cavity  sus- 
pended by  the  bronchi. 

Air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
thoracic  cavity.  This  is  accomplished  both  by  pulling  the  ribs 
forward  and  thus  separating  them,  as  in  most  reptiles,  and  by 
means  of  the  diaphragm.  The  diaphragm  is  normally  arched 
forward  and  when  it  contracts  it  flattens,  thus  enlarging 
the  thoracic  cavity.  The  increased  size  of  this  cavity  results 
in  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  because  of  the  air  pressure 
within  them,  and  the  inspiration  of  air  through  the  nostrils. 
Air  is  pumped  out  of  the  lungs  {expiration)  by  the  contraction 
of  the  elastic  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  of  the  thoracic  wall  and 
diaphragm. 

The  Excretory  System.  —  The  urine  excreted  by  the  two 
kidneys  is  carried  by  two  slender  tubes,  the  ureters,  into  a  thin- 
walled,  muscular  sac,  the  urinary  bladder.  At  intervals  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  contract,  forcing  the  urine  out  of  the  body  through 
the  urinogenital  aperture. 

The  Nervous  System.  —  The  rabbit  possesses  a  brain,  cranial 
nerves,  spinal  cord,  spinal  nerves,  and  a  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

The  brain  (Fig.  512),  as  in  other  mammals,  differs  from  that 
of  the  lower  vertebrates  in  the  large  size  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres (f.b)  and  cerebellum  (h.b).  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
slightly  marked  by  depressions,  or  sulci,  which  di\ade  the  surface 
into  lobes  or  convolutions  not  present  in  the  pigeon.  The 
olfactory  lobes  (b.o)  are  very  large  and  club-shaped.  The  optic 
lobes  are  each  divided  by  a  transverse  furrow  into  two.    The 
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cerebellum  is  divided  inlo  three  parts,  a  central  portion  (cb') 
and  two  lateral  lobes. 

The  Sense  Organs.  —  The  eyes  of  mammals  are  without 
a  pecten  such  as  is  present  in  birds,  The  laJge  oukr  ear, 
pinna,  ser\'cs  to  collect  sound  waves;  the  middle  ear  transmits 
the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  memitranr,  or  eardrum,  by  meaos 
of  three  auditory  ossicles,  which  extend  across  the  tympanic 
cavity,  to  the  inner  ear.    The  cochlea  of  the  inner  ear  is  spirally 


Fic.  STi,  —  side  view  ot  brain  0!  the  rabbil.  b.a.  oKarloty  bulb;  ch',  supB- 
rior  vermis  ol  cerebellum;  /.A,  cerebral  hemisphere;  *.*,  ccrehellum;  *J,  bippo- 
cumpal  lobe;  m,d,  medulla  oblongttta;  f.p,  pant  Varolii;  rj,  rhiual  fiisute; 
i-xii,  cranial  uecvea.     (From  Wierfersheim,) 

coiled,  and  not  simply  curved  as  in  the  pigeon.  The  Hosal 
cavities  are  very  large,  indicating  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
smell. 

The  Reproddctive  System.  —  The  two  ksUs  of  the  male 

lie  in  oval  (wuches  of  skin,  called  scrotal  sacs,  one  on  either  side  of 

the  copulatory  organ,  or  penis.     They  may  be  drawn  back  into 

the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  narrow  inguinal  canals.     The 

spermatozoa  pass  from  the  testes  into  irregular  convoluted  tubes 

(»llcd  the  epididymcs;  they  then  enter  the  vasa  deferentia  which 

lead  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  open  into  a  mediiun  sac, 

the  Hitrus  masculinus,  attached  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  urino- 

H.Mpital  canal,  or  urethra.    During  copulation  the  spermatozoa 

^k^B  into  the  urethra  and  arc  transferred  to  the  female  by  the 

^^C^l,    Surrounding  the   vasa   deferentia  is  a  prostate  gland 
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which  opens  by  short  ducts  into  the  urethra,  and  just  behind 
are  a  pair  of  Camper's  glands.  The  secretions  from  these  glands 
are  added  to  the  spermatozoa,  making  the  seminal  mass  more 
fluid. 

The  two  ovaries  of  the  female  are  oval  bodies  exhibiting  small, 
rounded  projections  on  the  surface;  these  are  the  outlines  of  the 
Graafian  follicles,  each  of  which  contains  an  ovum.  The  ovi- 
ducts  consist  of  an  anterior  Fallopian  tube  and  a  middle  uterus; 
the  uteri  unite  posteriorly  to  form  the  vagina.  The  anterior 
end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  wide  and  funnel-shaped;  it  carries 
the  ova  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus,  where  the  young  are 
developed.  The  urinogenital  canal,  or  vestibule,  is  a  wide, 
median  tube.  On  its  ventral  wall  lies  a  small  rod-like  body,  the 
clitoris,  corresponding  to  the  penis  of  the  male. 

The  ova  undergo  holoblastic  segmentation  in  the  oviduct;  they 
then  pass  into  the  uterus,  where  they  receive  nourishment  from 
the  blood  of  the  mother  through  a  structure  called  the  placenta, 
which  is  formed  from  the  foetal  membranes  and  united  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterine  wall.  The  interval  between 
fertilization  and  birth,  known  as  the  period  of  gestation,  is  thirty 
days.  Eight  or  ten  young  may  be  produced  at  a  birth,  and  a 
new  litter  may  be  bom  every  month  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
Young  rabbits  breed  when  three  months  old. 

2.  A  Brief  Classification  of  Living  MAiofALS^ 

As  stated  on  page  632,  there  are  about  seventy-five  hundred 
species  of  living  mammals,  and  three  thousand  or  more  species  of 
fossil  forms  known  to  man.  The  living  mammals  may  be 
grouped  into  two  subclasses  and  eighteen  orders. 

Class  Mammalia.  —  Mammals  or  "  Animals. *'  —  Warm- 
blooded vertebrates  with  a  covering  of  hair  at  some  stage  in  their 
existence,  and  with  cutaneous  glands  in  the  female,  which  secrete 
milk  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young. 

>  Modifier)  from  Osbom's  Age  of  Mammah, 
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Subclass  I.  Protothbrxa.    Egg-laying  Mamicals. 

Order  X.  Monotremata.  —  Monotremes. — Examples:  Ot'^ 
fff/A^Afyfu:Aii5,  duckbill  (Fig.  513);  EcMtfua,  qnny  ant- 
eater. 
S0BCLA8S  n.  EirrHBRiA.— Viviparous  Mamhals. 
Division  I.  Didelphia  (Metatheria).  —  Marsttfials. 
Order  x.  Marsupialia.  = — Marsupials.  —  Mammals  whidi 
usually  carry  their  young  in  a  marsupium  or  pouch; 
allantoic  placenta  usually  absent. 
Suborder    i.   Polyprotodontia.  —  Cheeply   Carnivo- 
rous Marsitpials.  —  Marsupials  with  eight  or  ten  in- 
cisors in  the  upper  jaw,  and  at  least  three  piairs  in  the 
lower  jaw.    Examples:  Didelpkis,  opossum  (Fig.  514); 
ThylacomySf  rabbit  bandicoot 
Suborder    2.  Diprotodontia.  —  Mostly  Herbivorous 
Marsupials. — Marsupials  with  not  more  than  three 
pairs  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  usually  one  pair 
of  large  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.     Examples:  Cctno- 
Irstes,  coenolestes;    Phalangcr^  cuscus;    M octopus ^  kan- 
garoo and  wallaby  (Fig.  515). 
division  II.   Monodelphia    (Plackntalia,    Eutheria).  — 
KuTirERiA   nourished   before   birth  by  a  typical  pla- 
con  la;  young  never  carried  in  a  pouch. 
SiH^tiitn  A.   Unguiculata.  —  Clawed  Mammals. 

Order  i.  Insectivora. — Insectivores.  —  Small,  usually 
terrestrial,  clawed  mammals;  feet  plantigrade,  generally 
|)cntadactyle;  molars  enamelled,  tuberculated,  and 
rooted.  Examples:  ErinaceuSy  hedgehog;  Condylura^ 
star-nosed  mole;  Sarex,  shrew  (Fig.  516). 
Order  2.  Dermoptera. — Dermoptera. — Two  genera  of 
flying  mammals  resembling  insectivores  in  the  structiu^ 
tif  the  skull  and  the  canine  teeth.  They  inhabit  the 
forests  of  Malaysia  and  Philippine  Islands,  and  are 
)x)pularly  called  flying  lemurs. 
Of  der  3.  Chiroptera. — Bats. — Clawed  mammals  with  fore 
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limbs  modified  tor  flight.  Examples:  Ptrnipus,  flying 
(ok;  Desmodus,  blood-sucking  varapire;  Myotis,  brown 
bats  (Fig.  517). 

Order  4.  CaTnivora(FER*:).  —  Flesh-eating  Mammals,— 
Clawed  carnivorous  mammals  with  large,  projecting 
canine  teeth;  incisors  small;  premolare  adapted  for 
cutting  flesh. 
Suborder  i .  FissiPEDiA.  —  Chif.flv  Terrkstriai.  Cahni- 
VOEES.  —Chiefly  terrestrial  carnivores  with  separated 
digits.  Examples:  Canis,  dog,  fox,  etc.;  Procyon, 
raccoon  (Fig.  519);  .^fe^Aiiw,  skunk  (Fig.  520);  Hyana, 
hysna;  Felis,  cat,  lion,  etc. 
Suborder  a.  Pinnipedia.  —  Seals  and  Walruses. — 
Aquatic  carnivores  with  digits  united  by  a  membrane. 
Examples:  ZaVcpAiM,  California  sea  lion;  Catlolaria,  iai 
seal;  Pkoca,  harbor  sea!;  Odobtenus,  walrus  (Fig.  521). 

Order  5.  Rodentia  (Glires).  —  Rodents  oe  Gnawing 
Animals. 
Suborder  1.  Duplicidentata. — Hares  and  Picas. — 
Rodents  with  two  pairs  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Examples:  jT^igotHys,  pica;  Z>^j,  cottontail. 
Suborder  2.  Simplicidentata.  —  Rodents  Proper.  — 
Rodents  with  one  pair  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Examples:  Sciunts,  squirrel;  Castor,  beaver;  Geomys, 
pocket  gopher  (Fig.  523);  Mus,  mice,  rats;  Erelkizon, 
Canada  porcupine;    Cavia,  guinea  pig. 

Order  6.  Edentata.  —  American  Edentates.  —  Clawed 
Eutheria  without  enamel  on  the  teeth;  teeth  absent 
from  anterior  part  of  jaw.  Examples-  Myrmecophaga, 
.great  ant-eater  (Pip.  525);  Bradypus,  three-toed  sloth; 
Talusi-a,  nine-banded  armadillo  (Fig.  526). 

Order  7.  Phalidota.  —  Scaly  Ant-eaters.  ^  Clawed  Eu- 
theria with  a  covering  of  large,  overlapping,  homy 
scales;  teeth  absent;  tongue  long  and  protractile. 
Example:   Manis,  pangolin  {Fig.  527), 
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Order  8.    Tubnlidentata.  —  Aard   Vasks.  —  One   genua^ 
Oryderopus,  with  two  species  of  burrowing  tnammalfti 
confined    to    Africa.     They  are    called    Cape   ant- 
eaters. 
Section  B.  Primates.^ — Mamuals  with  "Nails.'' 

Order  9.    Primates. — Lemurs,    Monkeys,   BIan. — Eu- 
theria  with  "  nails  ";  great  toe  or  thumb  or  both  are 
opposable  to  other  digits;  brain  large. 
Suborder  i .  Lemuroidea.  —  Lemuroids. — PRiiiATES  with 
front  teeth  separated  by  a  space  in  the  middle  line. 
Example:    Lemur,  lemur  (Fig.  528). 
Suborder  2..  Anthropoidea.  —  Monkeys,  Apes,  Man.  — 
Priicates  with  front  teeth  in  contact  in  middle  Une. 
Examples:    CebuSy  capuchin;    A  teles,  ^ider  monkeys 
(Fig.  530);   CynocephaluSy  baboon;  Simia,  orang-utan 
(Fig.  532);  Gorilla,  gorilla  (Fig.  533);    Homo,  man. 
Section  C.  Ungulata.    HooFEb  Ma&cmals. 

Order  10.  Artiodactyla.  —  Even-toed  Ungulates.  —  Un- 
gulata with  an  even  number  of  digits;  the  axis  of 
symmetry  passes  between  digits  three  and  four.  Ex- 
amples: SuSy  pig;  Dicotyles,  peccary;  Hippopotamus, 
hippopotamus;  Camelus,  camel;  Giraffa,  giraffe; 
Cervus,  deer,  etc.;  Alces,  moose;  Bos,  domestic  cattle; 
Bison,  bison  (Fig.  536). 

Order  11.  Perissodactyla. — Odd-toed  Ungulates. — Un- 
gulata with  an  uneven  number  of  digits;  the  axis  of 
symmetry  passes  through  digit  three.  Exanq)les: 
Equus,  horse,  ass,  zebra;  Tapirus,  tapir  (Fig.  538); 
Rhinoceros,  rhinoceros  (Fig.  539). 

1  The  position  of  the  Primates  in  the  midst  of  the  mammalian  aeries  instead  of 
at  the  end,  where  they  are  usually  placed,  may  seem  strange  to  students,  but  man, 
the  apes,  and  other  mammals  belonging  to  this  group  retain  a  larger  number  of 
primitive  characters  than  do  the  orders  that  are  placed  above  them  in  this  dassl- 
fication.  The  primates  excel  principally  in  the  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  are  comparatively  primitive  when  the  bones,  muades,  teeth,  and  other  organs 
are  taken  into  account. 
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Order  12.  Proboscidea.  —  Elephants. — Ungulata  with 
long,  prehensile  proboscis ;  incisors  form  tusks; 
molars  very  broad.  Examples:  Elephas,  Asiatic  ele- 
phant;   Loxodonta,  African  elephant  (Fig.  540). 

Order  13.  Sirenia.  —  Sea-cows. — Aquatic  Eutheria  of 
the  ungulate  type;  tail  with  horizontal  fin;  fore  limbs 
fin-like;  hind  limbs  absent.  Examples:  Halicare, 
dugong;    Manatus^  manatee  (Fig.  541). 

Order  14.  Hyracoidea. — Hyraces  or  Coneys. — Small  ro- 
dent-like mammals,  with  short  ears  and  reduced  tail; 
fore  limbs  with  four  digits;  hind  limbs  with  three  digits. 
There  is  a  single  living  genus,  Frocavia,  and  about 
eighteen  species,  in  Africa.  One  species,  P.  syriaca, 
reaches  Syria;  it  is  the  coney  of  the  Bible. 
Section  D.  Cetacea. — Whales  and  Dolphins.  —  Aquatic 
mammals  probably  derived  from  the  Ungxhculata  or 
Ungulata. 

Order  15.  Odontoceti  (Denticeti). — Toothed  Whales. 
Cetacea  with  teeth,  at  least  on  the  lower  jaw;  no 
whalebone.  Examples:  DelphinuSy  dolphin  (Fig.  542); 
Pkaccena,  porpoise;    Grampus y  grampus. 

Order  16.  Mystacoceti. — Whalebone  Whales. — Cetacea 
without  teeth  in  adult;  mouth  provided  with  plates 
of  whalebone.  Examples:  Balcsnoptera,  fin  whale; 
Bakma,  right  whale. 

3.  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Orders  and  Families  of 

Living  MAioiALS 

Order  Monotremata. — Egg-laying  Mambcals. — The  Mono- 
tremes  are  primitive  mammals  confined  to  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  and  Tasmania.  Their  most  conspicuous  peculiarity  is 
their  egg-laying  habit,  since  they  are  the  only  mammals  that 
reproduce  in  this  way.  The  two  oviducts  do  not  unite  to  form 
a  vagina,  but  open  into  a  cloaca  along  with  the  intestine  and 
urethra,  as  in  birds  and  reptiles  (hence  the  term  Monotremata: 
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CiT.  tMios,  one;    Irema,  an  opening).     In  certain  respects  the 
skeleton  agrees  with  that  of  the  reptiles. 

The  j-iiung  before  hatching  live  on  the  yolk  contained  in  the 
pjtjt.  .Mler  hatching,  the  young  are  for  a  time  nourished  by  milk 
from  the  mummary  glands.  These  glands  do  not  open  at  the 
end  of  a  [wpilla,  or  teat,  but  pour  their  secretions  upon  the  hair 
of  the  abdomen.  The 
young  either  suck  or 
lick  the  milk  from  this 
hair. 

There  are  three 
genera,  each  contain- 
ing a  single  spedes. 
The  spiny  ant-eater, 
Echidna,  acuteala,  is 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  It 
lias  a  prolonged  snout, 
a  mouth  without  teeth, 
an  extensile  tongue, 
and  a  covering  of  stiff 
spines  mixed  with 
long,  coarse  hairs.  It 
lives  in  burrows  and  feeds  upon  ants.  The  egg  is  placed  hy  the 
ti|vi  of  the  mother  within  a  fold  of  skin  on  the  abdomen;  here  it 
B>  (tfvilwted  until  hatched.  Proechidna,  the  long-snouted 
f^y^U,  is  conftned  to  Kew  Guinea. 
IVduckbill  or  platypus,  Omilkorhynchus  anatinits  (Fig.  513), 
X  large  as  Echidna,  hut  is  adapted  for  life  in  the  water. 
■  webbed  feet,  a  thick  covering  of  waterproof  fur  like 
r,  and  a  duck-like  bill  with  which  it  probes  in  the 
r  for  worms  and  insects.  The  heels  of  the  male 
h  strong  horny  spurs  cc^nnected  with  a  duct  from 
0  the  thigh.  During  the  daytime  the  duckbID 
ined,  underground  chamber  at  the  end  of  a  loag 
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buiTow  in  the  bank,  the  entrance  of  which  is  under  water.    In 
this  chamber  one  or  two  eggs  are  laid  and  the  young  reared. 
Order  Marsupialia. — Marsupials  or  Pouched  Mammals. — 

The  Marsupials  occur  mainly  in  Australia  and  neighhoring 
islands,  but  a  few  are  natives  of  America.  Their  method  of 
reproduction  ia  peculiar.  The  eggs,  which  are  without  shells, 
absorb  food  from  the  uterus;  they  are  not  laid,  as  in  the  mono- 
tremes,  but  hatch  within 
the  mother's  body  and  the 
young  are  bom  in  an  im- 
mature condition.  The 
mother  transfers  them 
with  her  Hps  to  a  pouch 
on  the  abdomen,  where 
they  are  fed,  by  means  of 
teats,  upon  milk  from  the 
mammary  glands. 

The  opossums  (Didel- 
FHitD£)  and  kangaroos 
and  wallabies  {Macro- 
P0DID.«)  are  well-known 
groups.  The  opossums 
are  confined  to  America. 
There  are  four  genera  and 
about  twenty- five  species; , 
only  one  of  these  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States, 
the  Virginia  opossum, 
Didelphis  nrginiana  (Fig.  514).  The  opossum  occurs  in  the 
Southern  and  Middle  states.  It  sleeps  during  the  day,  usually 
in  a  hollow  tree  or  stump,  but  is  active  at  night,  seeking  insects, 
eggs,  young  birds  and  mammals,  berries,  nuts,  etc.,  which  con- 
stitute its  food.  When  disturbed  the  opossum  frequently  feigns 
death,  or  "  plays  pi>ssum."  Two  or  three  litters  of  from  six  to 
fourteen  young  each  are  produced  per  year.     The  young  remain 
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with  the  mother  for  about  two  months,  a':  first  in  the  pouch 
and  Jater  often  riding  about  on  her  back.  Opossums  are  used 
as  food  in  the  south,  and,  when  properly  roasted,  are  excellent. 
Other  American  marsupials  that  should  be  mentioned  are  the 
murine  opossum,  Marmosa  murina,  which  is  no  bigger  than  a 
and  the  yajjock,  the  only  member  of  the  genus  Chiro- 
necies,  which  is  the  size  of  a 
rat,  has  webbed  feet,  and 
lives  in  the  water,  catching 
small  fish,  crustaceans,  and 
ac|uatic  insects. 

The  kangaroos  and  wal- 
labies (Macropodid*)  are 
represented  by  about  sixty 
species  distributed  all  over 
the  Australian  region.  They 
range  in  size  from  four  or 
five  feel  in  height  to  that 
of  a  small  rabbit.  The  fore 
limbs  are  very  small  and  are 
used  principally  for  grasping 
(Fig.  515},  whereas  the  hind 
limbs  and  tail  are  strongly 
QcaU  developed,  enabling  the 
animals  to  move  about 
rapidly  by  a  series  of  leaps. 
The  kangaroos  are  vege- 
tarians, feeding  on  grass,  herias,  and  roots.  Most  of  them  are 
terrestrial,  but  a  few  are  arlxarcal.  The  natives  of  Australia 
hunt  them  both  for  siwrt  and  for  foixi.  In  some  localities 
they  are  injurious,  since  they  eat  the  grass  necessary  for  feeding 
the  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  other  families  of  marsupials  are  with  the  exception  of  the 
EpanortiiidjE,  which  contains  the  South  American  genus 
CanoksUs,  coafioed  to  the  Auetralian  region.    They  are  (i) 
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the  banded  ant-eaters  (Myrmecobiid^),  (2)  the  pouched  mice, 
dasyiires,  and  Tasmanian  devil  (DASYUiODiE) ,  (3)  the  thylacines 
and  sparassodonts  (Thylacynid^),  (4)  the  bandicoots  (Pera- 
MELiD^),  (5)  the  pouched  moles  (NoTORYcnDiE),  (6)  the  pha- 
langers   (PHALANGERiDiE),   and    (7)    the    wombats    (Phasco- 

LOMYID^). 

Order  Insectivora.  —  Insectivores.  — These  are  small  mam- 
mals covered  with  fur.  They  are  considered  the  m6st  primitive 
of  the  mammals  that  nourish  their  young  before  birth  by  means 
of  a  placenta.  Insectivores  are  entirely  absent  from  the 
Australian  region  and  most  of  South  America.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  habit  and  feed  principally  on  insects  which  they 
seize  with  their  projecting  front  teeth  and  cut  into  pieces  with  the 
sharp-pointed  cusps  on  their  hind  teeUi.  Most  of  them  are 
terrestrial,  but  a  number  are  subterre^brial  (ue,  burrow);  a  few 
are  aquatic,  and  some  are  arboreal. 

The  two  families  of  insectivores  represented  in  North  America 
are  the  TALPiDiE,  containing  the  moles  and  shrew  moles,  and 
the  SoRiciD-fi,  or  shrews.  The  moles  are  stout,  with  short  fore 
legs,  fore  feet  adapted  for  digging,  rudimentary  eyes,  and  with- 
out external  ears.  The  common  mole,  Scalops  agtuiticus, 
ranges  from  southern  Canada  to  Florida.  It  burrows  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground,  and'i^  of  considerable  benefit 
because  of  the  insects  it  destro)rs,  though  its  upheaved  tunnels 
soon  disfigure  a  lawn.  The  rate  of  progress  underground  is 
astonishing.  One  will  tunnel  a  foot  in  three  minutes,  and  a 
single  specimen  under  normal  conditions  is  known  to  have  made 
a  runway  sixty-eight  feet  long  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  hours. 
(Homaday.) 

The  shrews  (SoRiciDiE)  have  pointed  heads,  rat-like  feet, 
small  eyes,  a  distinct  neck,  and  small  external  ears.  About 
thirty-five  species  occur  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico; 
some  of  them  are  among  the  smallest  of  all  mammals.  They 
live  in  burrows  or  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  conmion 
or  long-tailed  shrew,  Sorex  personatus  (Fig.  516)1  inhabits  the 
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Borthcfn  ptrt  of  the  United  Sutcs.  It  b  About  thivc  and  tknc 
quartcn  incbn  in  Icnf^h  and  resembles  a  mouse  in  appcanacc 
The  fthort-Uiled  shrew,  Blarina  brmcauda,  b  also  a  reniknt  d 
ihc  Northern  state*. 

Other  famjlie*  of  insectivorcs  arc  (i)  the  Madagascar  tcnrco 
CCkniktiij*),  (1)  the  solcniKlonls  (Solesooonttd^  of  Ciiha 
iinti  Hiiitl,  f.f)  the  K»l(ien  moles  (CttBVS(K:HLORin.E)  of  Sovlh 
Africa,  (4)  the  he<lf!ehogs  (Erinaceid£)  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  Africa,  (5)  the  Oriental  tree  shrews  (Tupaiid*)  <rf  ] 
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and  Borneo,  and  (6)  the  jumping  shrews  (Macroscelidid*)  of 
Africa. 

Order  Chiroptera.  — Bats.— The  bats  are  easily  distingxiished 
from  other  mammals  by  the  modification  of  their  fore  limbs  for 
flight.  Thu  fore  arm  and  fingers  are  elongated  and  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  the  hind  feet,  and  usually  the  tail,  by 
a  thin  leathery  membrane.  Because  of  their  remarkable  pow-ers 
of  locomotion  bats  are  xery  widely  distributed,  occurring  on 
small  islands  devoid  of  other  mammals.  There  are  more  than 
six  hundred  species  of  hats.  Most  of  them  are  small  and 
chiefly  nocturnal.  During  the  day  they  go  into  retirement  and 
hang  head  downward  suspended  by  the  daws  of  one  or  both  legs. 
At  night  bats  fly  about  actively  in  search  of  insects.  Some  of 
them  live  on  fruit,  and  a  few  suck  the  blood  of  other  maminf^ 

The  fruit-eating  bats  fsuWrder  Meoachiropteb.*;  Famfly 
PrEKOPiQx)  occur  in   Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  and   the    East 
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Indies.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  flying  "  foxes  "  (Pleropus). 
One  species  ( P.  cdulis)  has  a  wing  expanse  of  five  feet  and  a  body 
only  one  foot  in  length.  The  fruit  bats  feed  on  fruit,  especially 
figs  and  guava,  and  move  about  in  companies. 

Almost  half  of  all  the  species  of  hats  belong  to  the  family 
Vespertilionid.c.  The  brown  bat,  Vfspfrtilio  fuscus,  is  a  com- 
mon species  inhabiting  the  United  States.  The  little  brown 
bat,  Myolis  tucifugus  (Fig.  $17),  is  abundant  in  eastern  North 
America.     It  is  less  than  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 


Fig.  S17.— The  little 


bal,  Uyol,,  lucifusu!.     (From  IngersoH.) 


The  true  vampire  bats  belong  to  the  family  Phvllostomid*:  and 
live  in  South  America.  They  live  on  the  blood  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  other  warm-blooded  animals,  and  sometimes  attack  sleeping 
human  beings.  Their  front  teeth  are  very  sharp,  but  the  back 
teeth  have  practically  disappeared.  The  skin  is  cut  by  the 
front  teeth,  and  the  oozing  blood  is  lapped  up. 

Some  of  the  other  families  of  bats  are  (i)  the  long-eared  bats 
(EmballonuridjE)  ,  (a)  the  noseleaf  bats  (RraNOLOPfflD.«), 
ii)  the  funnel-eared  bats  (Natalid^),  (4}  the  hare-lipped  bats 
(NocTiLiONiD*) ,  (5)  the  MoLossiDiE,  which  are  more  at  home 
on  their  legs  than  other  bats  and  can  scamper  about  almost  like 
mice,  and  (6)  the  Thyropterid*,  which  have  sucking  discs  on 
the  thumbs  and  soles  of  the  feet,  enabling  them  to  adhere  to  a 
smooth  surface. 
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Ofdcr  Carnmn.  —  Flesh-eahxg  Mammais.  —  Not  all  of 
the  carnivores  are  flesh-eating;  many  of  them  are  oomhF- 
oiouSy  and  a  few  are  duefly  vegetarian.  The  teedi  of  car- 
nivores (Fig.  518)  are  perhaps  the  most  diaracteristic  Ceatne 

of  the  ixder.  The  front 
teeth,  or  indson  (i  a),  are 
small  and  of  Kttk  use;  the 
canines  (c),  or  eye-teeth, 
are  very  large  and  pointed, 
enabling  the  animal  to  cap^ 
ture  and  kiU  its  piey;  the 
premdars  (pm  j,  pm  4)  and 
the  first  molar  in  tl^  lower 
jaw  (m  j)  have  shaip-cutting 
Fig.  518.  —  Teeth  of  dog.   1 2,  second  edges;  the  Other  moIars  are 

incisor;  r.  canine;  P^  '*  P^  4^  first  and    ^^^j    crushing   tCCth;     the 
fourth  preniolan»;  in /.  first  moUr.    (From  "  ' 

Shipif  y  and  MacBride.)  fourth  premolar  of  the  upper 

jaw  {pm  4)  and  the  first 
molar  of  the  lower  jaw  (m  7)  bite  on  one  another  like  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  are  called  camassial  teeth. 

The  living  carnivores  may  be  grouped  into  ele\'en  fanulies,  of 
which  eight  belong  to  the  suborder  Fissipedia,  or  chiefly  ter- 
restrial Carnivora,  and  three  to  the  suborder  Pinnipedia,  or 
aquatic  Carnivora.  The  five  families  of  Fissipedia  occurring 
in  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  and  the  approximate  number 
of  species  in  each,  are  as  follows  (Homaday):  — 


Family 

Canidie 

ProcyonidaB 

Ursidac 

Mustclidae 

Felidae 


Common  Name 

Kprrrcs  NnsTV  nw  Mcnm 

Dogs 

Raccoons 

Bears 

Martens 

Cats 

22 

3 
13 

46 

8 
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The  other  families  are  the  civets  and  mungooses  (ViVERRiD-fi) 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  aard  wolves  (PROTETiD-fi)  of 
Africa,  and  the  hyaenas  (HViENiDiE)  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  CANiDiE  are  represented  in  North  America  by  the  wolves 
and  foxes.  These  animals  walk  on  their  toes  (digitigrade), 
possess  blunt,  non-retractile  claws,  and  have  a  more  or  less 
elongated  muzzle.  The  red  fox,  Vulpes  fulvus,  ranges  from 
northern  North  America  south  to  Georgia.  It  is  persistently 
hunted  by  the  pxjultry  raiser  because  of  its  fondness  for  chickens, 
but  the  benefits  derived  from  the  destruction  of  field  mice, 
rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  woodchucks,  and  insects,  which  con- 
stitute the  larger  part  of  a  fox's  food,  probably  more  than 
repay  the  loss  of  a  few  fowls.  Foxes  seek  their  food  most 
actively  in  the  morning  and  evening  twilight.  They  are 
monogamous;  mate  in  February  and  March;  and  bring  forth, 
on  the  average,  five  young  in  April  or  May.  The  black  phase 
of  the  red  fox  is  called  by  furriers  "  silver  fox,**  and  high  prices 
are  paid  for  skins  of  this  phase.  Skins  of  the  ordinary  red  fox 
bring  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  each,  but  those  of  the  silver  fox  range 
from  $50  to  $250,  and  pure  black  skins  command  from  $500 
to  $2000  each.  Silver  fox  farming  may  be  carried  on  success- 
fully, and  it  seems  probable  "  that  under  proper  management  fox 
raising  will  be  developed  into  a  profitable  industry.**     (Osgood.) 

The  arctic,  or  blue  fox,  Vulpes  lagopm,  inhabits  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  it  lives  in  burrows;  and  feeds  on  wild  fowl  and 
small  mammals,  especially  lemmings  and  polar  hares.  In  the 
winter  its  fur  may  become  perfectly  white,  enabling  it  to  creep 
upon  its  prey  unseen.  The  gray  fox,  Urocyon  cinereoargenleus , 
is  the  common  sf)ecies  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  America.  It 
is  partial  to  the  forests  of  uncultivated  regions,  and  makes  its 
home  more  frequently  in  a  hollow  tree  or  stump  than  in  a  burrow. 

The  genus  Canis  is  represented  in  North  America  by  the  gray 
or  timber  wolf,  C.  occidentalism  and  the  coyote,  or  prairie-wolf, 
C.  latrans.  The  gray  wolf  ranges  over  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     It  is  over  four  feet  in  length  and  very  power- 
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ful.  Wolves  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  uble  to  capture  deer  and 
other  large  animals.  They  destroy  great  numbers  of  calves, 
colls,  and  sheep,  and  are  shot,  trapped,  or  poisoned  whi:iie\'er 
possible.  Many  states  pay  a  high  bounty  for  wolf  scalps.  The 
young,  usually  fi^■e  in  number,  are  bom  early  in  May. 

Coyotes  are  common  on  the  plains  and  deserts  of  the  West. 

Their  pointed  ears  and  drooping  tails  distinguish  them  easily 

from  dogs.     They  aie  fond  of  poultry,  lambs,  and  sheep,  but 

if  these  are  properly  protected,  turn  their  attention  to  rabbits, 

mice,    and    other 

noxious  mammals, 

thereby  becoming 

an    ally    of    the 

farmer. 

The   PROCYON- 

ID*    are    mostly 

confined  to  Amer- 

„  .  ^  ica-      The     com- 

FlO.   S'g- —  The  raccoon,  /*rDc><in[«(of.     (From 

Bnldard.)  mouest  sfieaes  is 

the  raccoon,  Pro- 
cyon  lolor  (Fig.  519).  This  form,  as  well  as  the  Texas  bassaris, 
und  the  Mexican  coati,  which  also  occur  in  North  America,  can 
be  recognized  at  once  by  their  black-  and  white-ringed  tail. 
The  raccoon  walks  on  its  entire  foot  (plantigrade),  and  is  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  It  prefers  to  live  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  is  omnivorous.  Its  flesh  is  considered  by  many  people 
an  excellent  article  of  food. 

The  best-known  bears  (Ursid«)  of  North  America  are  the 
polar  bear,  black  bear,  grizzly  bear,  and  the  large  Alaska  brown 
bear.  They  are  all  plantigrade,  and  have  a  thick,  clumsy  body 
and  rudimentary  tail.  The  polar  bear,  Thalarelos  maritimus, 
frequents  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  feeding  principally 
upon  seals,  walruses,  and  fish.  The  black,  brown,  or  cinnamon 
bear.  Ursus  americanus,  is  a  smaller  species  abundant  through- 
out the  forested  regions  of  North  America,  where  not  cxtcr- 
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minated.  It  is  om!ii\'urous,  being  especially  fond  of  fish,  blue- 
berries, and  honey.  The  grizzly  bear,  Urstis  harribilis,  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  now  rare  except  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
and  certain  other  limited  localities. 

The  martens  (Musteud*:)  constitute  a  large  family  of  small 
fur-bearing  animals.  The  best  known  of  the  forty-six  or  more 
species  inhabiting  North  America  north  of  Mexico  are  the  otter, 
mink,  weasel,  marten,  wolverine,  skunk,  and  badger.  The 
otter,  Lulra  cattadensis,  is  over  three  feet  in  length.  It  makes 
its  home  in  a  burrow  in  the 
bank  of  a  lake  or  stream  and 
is  very  fond  of  water,  being 
adapted  for  swimming  by 
webbed  feet  and  a  flattened 
tail.  Fish  constitute  its 
chief  food.  Otter  fur  is 
very  valuable,  but  cannot 
be  obtained  now  except  in 
certain  parts  of  Alaska, 
where  the  natives  capture 
the  sea  otter,  Latax  lulris,  a 
single  skin  of  which  is  worth 
in  some  cases  one  thousand 
dollars. 

The  mink,  Pulorius  vison,  is  less  than  two  feet  in  length,  and 
dark  brown  in  color.  Like  the  otter,  it  is  fond  of  water.  Its 
food  consists  of  birds,  small  mammals,  and  fish.  The  weasel, 
Putorius  nmicboracensis,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Mustelid*. 
It  is  very  bloodthirsty,  often  killing  a  great  many  more  birds 
and  small  mammals  than  it  can  eat.  The  skunks,  Spilogale  and 
Mephitis  (Fig.  520),  arc  notorious  because  of  the  powerful  odor 
of  the  secretion  which  they  can  eject  from  a  pair  of  scent  glands 
at  the  base  of  the  tail.  They  feed  upon  poultry,  but  pay  for  their 
board  by  killing  grubs  and  other  noxious  insects.  The  badger, 
Taxidea  laxus,  h  over  two  feet  in  length.     It  inhabits  western 
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North  America,  ranging  east  to  Wisconsin;  lives  in  a  burrow  in 
the  groimd;  and  feeds  on  small  mammals.  The  wolverine,  Guh 
luscus,  is  one  of  the  laiger  martens.  It  occurs  in  the  northern 
United  States.  Wolverines  are  fierce,  greedy  animals,  and  great 
thieves,  stealing  bait  from  traps,  and  even  the  tn^  themsdves. 

The  family  Feudm  includes  the  cat,  puma,  leopard,  lion,  tiger, 
lynx,  and  cheetah.  The  principal  species  inhabiting  North 
America  are  the  wildcat,  Canada  lynx,  puma,  and  jaguar.  The 
wildcat.  Lynx  ruffus,  also  called  bay  lynx,  bob  cat,  or  catamount, 
is  a  stub-tailed  animal  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  up 
to  eighteen  pounds.  It  was  formerly  common,  but  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  forests  of  thinly  settled  localities.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  rabbits,  poultry,  and  other  birds  and  manmials.  The 
Canada  lynx,  or  'Moup  cervier,"  Lynx  canadensis,  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  wildcat,  and  can  be  recognized  by  a  tuft  of  stiff, 
black  hairs  projecting  upward  from  each  ear.  It  occurs  in  the 
northern  United  States  and  in  Canada.  The  puma,  cougar, 
mountain  lion,  or  panther.  Felts  cougar,  reaches  a  length  of  over 
eight  feet,  of  which  the  tail  constitutes  about  three  feet.  Pimias 
make  their  homes  in  rocky  caverns,  or  in  forests.  They  prey 
upon  many  kinds  of  animals,  frequently  causing  much  damage 
by  killing  young  colts;  but  they  do  not  attack  man  unless  cor- 
nered. The  jaguar,  Felis  onca,  is  the  largest  American  cat,  but 
only  iKcasionally  enters  the  southern  United  States  from  Mexico, 
where  it  is  common.  It  is  spxjtted  and  has  a  shorter  tail  than 
the  puma.  The  jaguar  is  afraid  of  man,  but  is  a  dangerous  enemy 
of  deer,  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals. 

The  largest  living  cat  is  the  tiger,  Felis  tigris,  and  related 
species,  whose  body  reaches  a  length  of  ten  feet;  it  is  most  abun- 
dant in  southern  Asia.  The  lion,  Felis  leo,  is  found  in  Africa 
and  certain  parts  of  Asia;  it  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  tiger. 
The  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  Acinonyx  jubatus,  occiu^  in 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  India  it  is  trained  to  capture 
game. 

The  aquatic  carnivores  (suborder  Pinnipedia)  are  greatly 
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modified  for  life  in  the  water.  The  hands  and  feet  are  fully 
webbed,  and  serve  as  swimming  organs,  and  the  body  has  ac- 
quired a  fish-like  form  suitable  for  progress  through  the  water. 
They  are  chiefly  marine,  but  a  few  inhabit  fresh  water,  or  swim 
up  rivers.  The  three  families  are  the  eared  seals  {OTARno*:), 
the  walruses  (Odob«nid<f.),  and  the  earless  seals  (PhocidjE); 
all  of  them  have  representatives  on  American  shores. 

The  family  Otasiid*  includes  the  sea-lions,  fur  seals,  and  sea- 
bears.  The  fur  seal,  Olocs  alascanus,  breeds  on  tht  Pribilof 
Islands  in  Bering  Sea,  but  at  other  times  occurs  along  the  coast 
of  California.  Fur  seals  are  polygamous,  and  a  singk  old  male 
maintains  control  over  from  si.x  to  thirty  females.  One  young 
is  produced  each  year.  The  three-year -did  males,  called 
"  bachelors,"  are  the  ones 
killed  for  their  fur.  The 
California  sea-lion,  Zal- 
ophus  calif  or  nianus,  is  the 
member  of  this  family  most 
often  seen  in  captivity. 
Squids,  shell-fish,  and  crabs 
are  its  principal  articles  of 
food.  Its  fur  is  short, 
coarse,  and  valueless. 

The  family  Odob^nid* 
contains  two  living  species, 
the   Atlantic  v.-alrus,  Odo- 

bcenus  rosmarus  (Fig.  511),  and  the  Pacific  walrus,  0.  obesus. 
An  adult  male  walrus  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  weighs 
almost  a  ton.  The  canine  teeth  of  the  upf)er  jaw  are  very 
long,  and  are  used  to  dig  up  mollusks  and  crustaceans  from  the 
muddy  bottoms,  and  to  climb  up  on  the  blocks  of  ice  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  where  it  lives.  Walruses  have  been  almost  exter- 
minated for  their  ivory,  skins,  and  oil. 

The  seals  belong  to  the  family  Phocid*.     The  harbor  seal, 
Phaca  vitulina,  inhabits  the  North  Atlantic;   the  ringed  seal, 
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P.  hUpida,  and  the  harp  seal,  P.  grcntlandica,  live  in  the  Arctic 
5eas;  Pallas'  seal,  P.  largka,  is  the  seal  of  the  \orlh  Pacific. 

Order  Rodentia  (Glires).  —  Gnawing  Mammals.  —  The 
rodents  are  characterized  by  their  long,  chisel-shaped  indsor^ 
(Fig.  511,  14,  16),  which  are  adapted  (or  gnawing,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  canines,  leaving  a  gap  between  the  incisors  (14)  and  pre- 
molars isj).  They  are  all  small  or  of  moderate  size,  and  num- 
ber over  fourteen  hundred  species,  constituting  the  largest  order 
of  mammals.  South  America  is  richest  in  the  number  of  species, 
TTie  best-known  North  American  families  are  the  rabbits  and 
hares  (Lepohid*:),  the  squirrels  fSauRiD*),  the  beavers  (Cas- 
T0EID«),  the  pocket-gnphers  (Geomyid*),  the  rats,  mice,  etc 
(MuRiD*),  and  the  porcupines  (Cczndid*). 

The  LEPORiD.e,  or  rabbits  and  hares,  differ  from  most  other 
rodents  in  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  small  incisors  just  behind 
the  pair  of  large  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  more  common 
American  species  are  the  cottontail,  or  gray  rabbit,  Syhiiagus 
jloridanus  mallurus,  the  varying  hare,  or  snow-shoe  rabbit, 
S.  americanus,  and  the  jack-rabbit,  5,  campeslris. 

The  family  SciURri)*  includes  the  woodchucks,  prairie-dogs, 
tree-squirrels,  chipmunks,  ground-squirrels,  and  flying  squirrels. 
There  arc  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  species  and  geographic 
races  in  North  America.  The  common  tree-squirrels  (genus 
Sciurus)  are  the  gray,  fox,  and  red  squirrels;  these  are  all  excel- 
lent climbers,  and  possess  large,  bushy  tails.  They  become 
quite  tame  it  unmolested,  and  with  the  probable  exception  of 
the  red  squirrel  or  chickaree,  should  be  protected. 

The  chipmunks  or  rock  squirrels  (genera  Eulamias  and  Tam- 
«w)  are  small  animals  living  usually  on  the  ground  among  rocks 
(Fig.  512).  The  ground-squirrels  (genera  Cilellus,  Callospermo- 
phUus,  and  AmmospermophUus)  are  sometimes  called  gophers. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  open  country  and  dig  burrows  in  the 
ground.  Their  food  consists  of  grain  which  they  carry  into 
their  burrows  in  cheek-pouches.  The  prairie-"  dogs  "  (genus 
Cynomys)  are  burrowing  rodents  that  live  on  our  western  plains 
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in  colonies  of  from  forty  to  one  thousand.  They  feed  upon  grass 
and  other  vegetation.  The  woodchucks,  or  ground-"  hogs " 
(genus  MarmoUi),  also  live  in  burrows;  but  are  usually  not 
colonial,  and  prefer  hillsides  or  pasture  land  for  their  homes. 
They  feed  on  clover  and  other  grass.  The  Sjing  squirrels 
(genus  Sciuropterus)  are  delicate  nocturnal  rodents  that  spend 
the  day  asleep  in  a  nest,  usually  in  a  cavity  in  a  tree.  They 
s  a  thin  fold  of  skin  between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  on 


Tlic  chipmunk,  Tamiai  ilnulHi.      (Fiom  lugersgll.) 


either  side,  which,  when  spread  out,  acts  like  a  parachute  to 
sustain  the  animal  in  the  air. 

The  beavers  (Castorid*)  are  the  largest  gnawing  animals  in 
North  America.  They  are  adapted  for  life  in  the  water,  pos- 
sessing webbed  hind  feet  and  a  broad  flat  tail.  The  dams  of 
wood,  grass,  and  mud  made  by  beavers  are  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  ponds  in  which  houses  are  built  with  under- 
water entrances. 

The  pocket -gophers  (GeomyidjE)  possess  large  cheek-pouches, 
which  open  outside  of  the  mouth,  and  strong  fore  feet  provided 
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with  large  claws  suitable  for  digging  (Fig.  523).    They  o< 

in  the  western  and  southeastern  states,  where  they  burrow 

meaduwsaod  throi 
out  mounds  of 
earth.  Grain  and 
vegetables  are  car- 
ried in  the  pouches 
and  such  quantities 
s  are  destroyed 
make  these  rodent?' 
quite  injurious. 
The  family  Muk:d«  includes  the  muskrats,  lemmings  (Fig., 

534),  meadow-mice,  white-footed  mice,  and  rats.    About  ona* 

fourth  of  our  mammals  belong  to  this  family.    They  are  aS 

small,  the  muskrat  being  one  of  the  largest  American  species. 

The  common  house  mouse, 

l^us  muscjilus,  the   Nor- 
way rat,  Epemys  narvegi- 

cus.  ttnd  black  rat,  E.  rattus, 

have  all  been   introduced 

into  this  country  from  the 

Old  World, 
The  porcupines   (C(en- 

DID*)    are    characterized 

by  the  presence  of  spines, 

which  normally  lie  back, 

but   can   be   elevated    by 

muscles  in  the  skin.    The    ' 

Canada    porcupine.    En 

ihizon    dfirsatus,    ranges    ' 

over    northern    North 

America. 
Order  Edentata,  —  Amesican  Edentates.  —  The  edentates  J 

are  mainly  inhabitants  of  South  America;  only  one  species,  tha  1 

nme-bandcd  armadillo,  reaches  the  southern  boundary  of  t 
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United  States.  They  have  been  grouped  into  three  families: 
the  American  ant-eaters  (Myrmecophagid*),  the  sloths  (Bra- 
DYPODID*:),  and  the  arma- 
dillos (Dasypodid*). 

The  great  ant-eater,  Myr- 
mecophaga  jubala  (Fig.  ^2~,), 
measures alx)Ut  seven  feiit  in 
length,  possesses  a  long,  nar- 
row snout,  and  is  providfii 
with  long  ciaws  on  the  fort- 
feet  which  are  used  to  tear 
of)^n  ant-hills.  Its  tongue  is 
long  and  slender  and  ser\-es 
to  capture  the  ants  upon 
which  the  animal  feeds. 

The  sloths  inhabit  the  tropical  forests  of  Central  and  South 
America.  They  live  in  the  tree-tops,  and  hang  to  the  underside 
of  the  branches  by  means  of  two  or  three  long,  curved  claws. 
Their  food  con.sists  of  leaves  and  buds. 

The  armadillos  are  curious  mammals  with  an  armor  of  bony 
scutes.  W  hill  ili-iiii()iil,  they  roll  up  into  a  ball,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  not  easily 
injured.  The  nine-banded 
armadillo,  Talusia  novtm- 
cincla  (Fig.  526),  ranges 
from  southern  Te.xas  to 
Paraguay.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  lives 
on  the  open  plains,  feeding 
chiefly  upon  worms  and 
insects. 

Order  Pholidbta.  — Scaly 
Ant-eaters.  —  This  order 
contains  a  single  genus  {Manis)  and  seven  species  of  peculiar 
mammals,  called  pangolins  (Fig.  527),  inhabiting  Africa  and 
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eastern  Asia.  Their  bodies  are  protected  by  overlapping  epi- 
lennal  scales  which  can  be  erected.  Like  the  armadillo,  they 
can  roil  themselves  into  a  ball. 
The  tongue  is  long  and  ex- 
tensile; it  is  used  to  capture 
white  anU  or  termites,  upon 
which  they  feed.  Pangolins 
walk  on  thedorsal  surface  of  the 
claws  of  the  fore  feet  and  on 
the  soles  of  the  hind  feet.  They 
are  terrestrial,  burrowing,  or 
arboreal,  and  from  one  to  five 
feet  in  length. 

Order  Primates.  —  LEHtnts, 
Monkeys,  Apes,  Man.— There 
are  two  suborders  and  eight 
families  of  living  primates;  the 
lemurs  (Lewubid*:),  aye-ayes  (Chirouvid.e),  tarsiers  (T.«t- 
siiD«),  marmosets  (Hapaud*),  South  American  monkeys 
(CEBID.C),  Old-Worid  monkeys  (Cercopithecid*),  anthropoid 
apes  (Simiidj:),  and  mankind  (Hominid*).  It  is  customary 
to  place  these  animals  at  the  end  of  the  vertebrate  series,  but 
they  excel  the  Unculata  and  Cetacea  chiefly  in  the  large  size 
of  the  brain,  and  retain  many  primitive  characters,  some  ol 
which  are  found  elsewhere  only  among  the  lowest  placental 
mals,  the  Insectivoha. 

The  primates  inhabit  chiefly  the  warm  parts  of  the  world, 
They  are  mostly  arboreal  in  habit,  and  are  able  to  climb  about 
among  the  trees  because  the  great  toe  and  thumb  are  oppos- 
able to  the  other  digits,  adapting  the  hands  and  feet  for  grasping, 
A  tew  primates  lead  a  solitarj'  life,  but  most  of  them  go  about  in 
companies.  Fruits,  seeds,  insects,  eggs,  and  birds  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  food.  One  young  is  usually  produced  at  a  birth; 
it  is  cared  tor  with  great  solicitude. 
The  lemurs  (hEuuniDM)  are  quadrupeds  and  small  or  moderate 
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in  size;  they  are  covered  with 
fur,  and  usually  possess  a  Ion;; 
tail  (Fig.  528).  The  face  i- 
elongated ;  the  brain  cast  i- 
relatively  small,  and  the  hbd 
limbs  are  always  longer  than 
the  fore  limbs.  The  tifty  liv- 
ing species  are  mostly  confined 
to  Madagascar  and  neighhor- 
ing  islands ;  the  rest  inhahit 
Africa  and  the  Oriental  region- 
Lemurs  are  mostly  nocturnal. 
They  feed  on  fruit  and  various 
other  substances,  and  are  all 
arboreal. 

The  marmosets  (Hapalid.e, 
Fig.  529),  are  small  arboreal 
primates  ranging  from  Central 
toe  has  a  Hat  nail,  but  the  other 
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America  to  Brazil.  The  great 
digits  bear  claws;  the  tail  and 
ears  are  long;  the  brain  case  is 
large;  the  thumb  is  not  op- 
posable, and  there  is  a  wide 
space  between  the  nostril  open- 
ings. They  feed  upon  fruit 
and  insects,  and  produce  three 
young  at  a  birth. 

The  South  American  mon- 
keys (Ceiiid*:)  are  arboreal  and 
of  small  or  medium  size ;  the 
thumb,  as  well  as  the  great  toe, 
i.s  opposable;  all  the  digits  pos- 
sess nails ;  the  tail  is  usuaUy 
long  and  prehensile,  aiding  in 
climbing  ;  the  space  between 
the  nostril   openings  is  wide; 
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there  is  no  vermiform  appendix.    The  principal  groups  are  the 
howlers,  sakis,  squirrel  monkeys,  and  spider  monkeys. 

The  howling  monkeys  (genus  Alouatta)  range  from  South 
America  to  Mexico.  They  possess  a  resonating  apparatus,  with 
which  they  increase  the  power  of  the  howls  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  emitting,  probably  for  the  puqxise  of  frightening  away  ene- 
mies. The  sakis  (genus  PUhecia)  inhabit  northern  South  Amer- 
ica; they  have  long,  bushy  tails  which  are  non-prehensile.  The 
sfjuirrel  monkeys  (genus  Chrysolhrix)  are  very  active  species  in- 
habiting central  and  north- 
em  South  America.  The 
spider  monkeys  (genus 
Aides,  Fig.  530)  are 
slender,  long-limbed  forms 
ranging  northward  into 
southern  Mexico.  They 
possess  a  very  prehensile 
tail,  but  the  thumb  is 
Ii.cking. 

The  Old  World  monkeys 
(Cercopithecid,€)  are 
mostly  quadrupedal,  and 
have  hind  limbs  about  as 
long  as  the  fore  limbs. 
They  usually  possess  a  long 
tail,  which  is  never  prehensile;  their  buttocks  are  provided  with 
thick  [patches  of  callous  skin  on  which  they  rest  when  in  a  sitting 
jxisture;  their  nostrils  are  separated  by  a  narrow  space;  and 
many  of  them  have  cheek-pouches.  The  Indian  and  African 
monkeys  belong  to  this  family.  Only  one  species,  the  Barbary 
ape,  enters  Europe;  this  peculiar  tailless  form  is  found  on  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  anthropoid  apes  (Simiid«)  are  the  primates  most  nearlj 
related  to  man.  The  tail  is  absent;  the  fore  limbs  are  longer 
than  the  legs;  locomotion  is  often  bipedal,  and  when  walking  the 
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feet  tend  to  turn  in,  and  the 
knuckles  help  preserve  equi- 
librium. There  are  four  genera 
in  the  family:  (i)  liylobates,  or 
gibbonSj  {2)  Pongo  (Simia),  or 
orang-utans,  (3)  Gorilla,  or 
gorillas,  and  (4)  Pan  (Anlhro- 
popithecus),  or  chimpanzees. 

The  gibbons  (Fig.  531)  are  ar- 
boreal ;  they  have  a  slender  body 
and  limbs ;  are  omnivorous ; 
reach  a  height  of  not  over  three 
feet;  and  when  walking  are  not 
assisted  by  the  hands.  There  are  p,o.  jji,— 
several  species  inhabiting  south  ^"">  Hy'ibaii 
eastern  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies. 

There  are  one  or  probably  two  or  more  species  of  orang-utans 
(Fig.  532),  confined  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  They  live  prin- 
cipally in  the  tree-tops,  where  they  construct  a  sort  of  nest  for 
themselves.  Orang-utans  are  herbivorous,  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  and  when 
walking  use  their  knuckles 
as  well  as  their  feet.  The 
brain  of  this  species  is  more 
nearly  like  that  of  man  than 
the  brain  of  any  other 
animal. 

The  gorilla.  Gorilla  gorilla 
(Fig.  533)1  inhabits  the 
forests  of  western  Africa. 
It  is  arboreal ;  feeds  mainly 
on  vegetation;  has  large 
canine  teeth ;  reaches  a 
,^3  height  of  five  and  a  half 
feet  and  a  weight  of  about 
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five  hundred  pounds;  walks  on 
the  soles  of  its  feet  aided  by 
the  backs  of  the  hands;  and  is 
ferocious  and  untamable. 

The  chimpanzee,  Pan  (An- 
Ihropopilkecus)  troglodytes  (Fig. 
534),  also  lives  in  West  Africa. 
It  resembles  the  gorilla,  but  has 
shorter  arms  and  a  smoother, 
rounder  skull.  In  many  re- 
sperts  the  chimpanzee  is  more 
nearly  like  man  than  any  other 
living  mammal.  It  is  easily 
tamed. 

The  family  HoumiDi;  con- 
tains the  single  living  species, 

Eomo  sapiens,  or  man.     Man  differs  from  the  other  primates  in 

the  size  of  the  brain,  which  is  about  twice  as  largt  as  that  of 

the  highest  monkey,  and  in  his 

erect,  bipedal  locomotion.    The 

hairy  covering  is  not  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  great  toe  is 

not  opposable.    The  mental  de- 
velopment of  man  has  enabled 

him  to  accommodate  himself  to 

every  climate,  and  to  dominate 

all  other  animals.     Some  fossil  | 

remains  of  a  primate  that  were 

found  in  the  upper  Pliocene  on 

the  island  of  Java  have  been 

designated  by  Haeckel  as  "  the 

last  link  "  between  the  apes  and 

man,  and  the  animal  to  which 
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The  human  race  may  be  divided  into  three  primary  groups 
(Sedgwick) :  (i)  the  Negroid  races,  (2)  the  Mongolian,  and  (3) 
the  Caucasian.  The  Negroid  races  possess  frizzly  hair,  dark 
skin,  a  broad,  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  prominent  eyes^  and  large 
teeth.  They  are  the  African  Negroes,  the  South  African  Bush- 
men, the  Central  African  and  Philippine  Pygmies,  the  Melane- 
sians,  Tasmanians,  and  Australians. 

The  Mongolian  races  possess  black,  straight  hair,  a  yellow- 
ish skin,  a  broad  face  with  prominent  cheek-bones,  a  small  nose, 
sunken  narrow  eyes,  and  teeth  of  moderate  size.  They  are  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  and  central  Asia,  the  Lapps,  Finns, 
Magyars,  Turks,  Esquimaux,  Malay,  brown  Polynesians,  and 
American  Indians. 

The  Caucasian,  or  white  races,  possess  soft,  straight  hair,  a 
well-developed  beard,  retreating  cheek-bones,  a  narrow  promi- 
nent nose,  and  small  teeth.  There  are  two  main  varieties: 
(i)  the  Xanthochroi,  with  fair,  white  skin,  ranging  from  north- 
ern Europe  into  North  Africa  and  western  Asia;  and  (2)  the 
Melanochroi,  with  black  hair,  and  white  to  black  skin,  inhabit- 
ing southern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  southwestern  Asia. 

An  extinct  species  of  man.  Homo  neanderthalensis,  has  been 
named  from  remains  found  in  a  limestone  cave  in  the  Neander- 
thal, near  Diisseldorf,  Germany.  The  skull  is  distinctly  human, 
and  is  the  most  primitive  and  least  specialized  of  any  known. 

Order  Artiodactyla.  —  Even-toed  Hoofed  Mammals.  — This 
order  contains  the  majority  of  the  '*  game  "  animals,  and  in- 
cludes the  pigs  (SuiDiE),  peccaries  (Tayassuid^) ,  hippopotami 
(HiPPOPOTAMiDiE),  camels  and  llamas  (CAMELiD-fi),  chevro- 
tains  (TRAGULiDiE),  giraffes  (GiRAFFiDiE),  deer  (Cervid^), 
pronghom  antelopes  (ANTiLOCAPRiDiE),  and  antelopes,  sheep, 
goats,  cattle,  etc.  (Bovid«).  These  animals  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  an  even  number  of  hoofed  toes;  the  axis  of 
symmetry  passes  between  digits  three  and  four.  The  families 
TAYASSuiDiE,  CERViDiE,  ANTiLOCAPRiDiE,  and  BoviDiEare  repre- 
sented in  North  America. 
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The  term  ruminatU  has  been  given  lo  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  camel,  chevrotain,  deer,  giraffe,  pronghorn,  and  os  families, 
since  they  ruminate  or  chew  their  cud.  The  food  of  these  ani- 
mals is  swallowed  without  sufficient  mastication;  it  is  later  re- 
gurgitated in  small  quantities  and  thoroughly  chewed.  This 
method  of  feeding  enables  "  these  cdm-iaratively  defenseless  ani- 
mals to  gather  nutriment  in  a  short  time  and  then  retreat  to  a 
safe  place  to  prepare  it  for  digestion."  A  typical  ruminant  pos- 
sesses a  stomach  consisting  of  four  chambers  (Fig.  535);    tl^i 


Fro.  s.is.  —  Slommh  of    a    ru 
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first  two,  the  rumen  (b)  and  the  reticulum   (c),  belong  to  the 

cardiac  division;  and  the  other  two,  the  psalterium  (rf)  and  the 
abomasum  (e),  belong  to  the  pyloric  division.  The  food  is  first 
taken  into  the  rumen  (b),  where  it  is  moistened  and  softened;  it 
passes  back  into  the  mouth  as  "  cuds  "  and  is  ground  up  by  the 
molar  teeth  and  mixed  with  saliva.  When  the  cuds  are  swal- 
lowed, they  are  received  by  the  reticulum  (c),  then  pass  into  the 
psalterium  (d),  and  finally  into  the  abomasum  (e). 

The  peccaries  (Tayassuidj:)  are  pig-like  animals  confined  to 
America.  They  possess  large,  prominent  canine  teeth,  and  in- 
cisors in  both  jaws,  but  are  without  horns.  The  Texas  peccary. 
Tayassu  angulatum,  occurs  in  Texas.     It  looks  like  a  small  black 
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pig;  is  nocturnal;  goes  about  in  companies;  and  feeds  on  nuts 
and  roots. 

The  deer  (CERViD-fi)  constitute  the  majority  of  the  American 
hoofed  manmials.  Their  horns  or  antlers  are  solid,  and  are  shed 
annually.  The  best-known  species  are  the  wapiti  or  elk,  Vir- 
ginia deer,  mule  deer,  with  roimd  horns,  and  the  caribou  and 
moose,  with  flat  horns. 

The  moose,  A  Ices  americanusy  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
family  and  possesses  the  most  massive  antlers.  It  inhabits  the 
woods  of  the  northern  United  States  and  British  America,  and 
feeds  on  bark,  twigs,  leaves,  moss,  and  lichens.  A  larger  and 
darker  race  occurs  in  Alaska.  The  woodland  caribou,  Rangifer 
caribou,  lives  in  the  forested  parts  of  northern  Maine  and  Mon- 
tana, and  British  America.  The  female  caribou  is  our  only 
female  deer  that  bears  antlers.  The  reindeer  also  belongs  to  the 
genus  Rangifer, 

The  wapiti  or  elk,  Cervus  canadensis,  is  the  largest  round- 
homed  deer.  It  is  easily  bred  in  confinement,  and  is  common 
in  zoological  parks.  The  Virginia  or  white-tailed  deer,  Odocoi- 
leus  virginianus,  is  the  best  known  and  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  our  species.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests.  The  mule 
deer  or  black-tailed  deer,  Odocoileus  hemionus,  is  a  large,  high- 
headed  species,  which  prefers  open  country.  It  browses  on 
twigs  and  leaves,  and  also  grazes  when  the  grass  is  good.  Two 
fawns  are  usually  produced  at  a  birth. 

The  pronghom  antelopes  (ANTiLOCAPRiDiE)  are  confined 
to  the  open  coimtry  of  western  North  America.  Their  horns 
are  hollow,  branched,  and  shed  annually.  There  is  but  a  single 
species,  Aniilocapra  americana. 

The  family  Bovid^  contains  the  gnus,  hartebeests,  dik-diks, 
waterbucks,  gazelles,  elands,  chamois,  Rocky  Moimtain  goats, 
sheep,  goats,  musk-oxen,  oxen,  and  bison.  These  are  all  nmii- 
nants  (see  p.  668),  and  both  males  and  females  usually  possess 
unbranched,  hollow  horns,  which  fit  over  bony  prominences  on 
the  skull  and  are  not  shed  annually.    The  best-known  Ameri- 
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TAa  forms  are  the    bison,   musk-ox,   bighorn,  and   mounl 
goat. 

The  bison,  Bison  bison  (Fig.  536),  up  to  the  year  1870,  ranged 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Great  Plains  and  other  portions  of  North 
America.  It  was  persistently  hunted  chiefly  for  its  hide  until 
.Tiost  of  the  species  had  been  killed.  In  1903  it  was  estimated 
Uiat  about  six  hundred  wild  individuals  and  one  thousand  cap- 
tive specimens  still  existed.     The  musk-ox,  Chihos  mosckatus 
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(Fig,  537),  lives  on  the  Arctic  barrens  of  North  America.  It  has 
a  long,  shaggy  coat,  and  the  male  has  a  strong,  musky  smell. 
The  Esquimaux  use  it  for  many  purposes.  The  bighorn,  or 
mountain  sheep,  Oms  cemna,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  and  Sierra  mountains  above  timber  line.  It  seeks  the 
more  sheltered  valleys  in  the  ftinter.  The  mountain  goat, 
Oreamnos  montanus,  occurs  in  the  higher  Rocky  and  Cascade 
mountains  to  Alaska,  It  is  covered  with  long,  white  hair;  has 
blender  black  horns;  and  is  an  expert  climber. 
Among  the  Aetiodactyla  not  found  in  North  ^ 
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(i)  the  w3d  boar,  Sus  scrofa,  of  Europe;  (a)  the  wart  hog,  Phaco- 
chterus  tElhtopkus,  of  Africa;  (3)  the  hippopotamus,  Hippopota- 
mus amphibius,  of  Africa;  (4)  the  camel,  Camtlus  badriaiius,  of 
Asia;  (5)  the  dromedary,  Camclus  dromedarius,  of  Arabia;  (6)  the 
llama.  Lama  glama,  of  South 
America;  (7)  the  chevrotains, 
Tragulus  and  Hyeentoschus,  of 
India,  Malay,  and  Africa,  among 
the  smallest  living  ruminants; 
(S)  the  okapi,  Ocapia  johnstoni. 
of  the  Congo;  (9)  the  ghaffe, 
Giraffa  camelopardalis,  of  Africa ; 
(10)  the  gazelles,  Gazella,  of 
Africa  aJid  Asia;  (11)  the  cham- 
ois, Rupicapra,  of  southern 
Europe  and  southwestern  Asia;  1 
(12)  the  buffaloes,   Btibnlus,  of 

Africa  and  Asia;  and  (13)  the  yak,  Poephagus,  of  the  Himalayas 
and  Thibet. 

Order  Periesodactrla.  —  Odd-toed  Hoofed  Mammals'.  — 
The  horses  (Equids),  tapirs  (Tapirid«),  and  rhinoceroses 
(Rhinocerotid*:)  belong  to  this  order.  They  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  an  odd  number  of  hoofed  toes;  the  axis  of 
symmetry  passes  through  the  third  digit.  None  of  the  Perisso- 
DAcrv'LA  are  native  to  the  United  States,  but  many  remains  of 
extinct  species  have  been  found. 

The  horses,  zebras,  and  asses  of  the  family  Equid*;  have  but 
one  functional  toe  on  each  foot,  and  two  lateral  splints.  The 
common  horse,  Equus  caballus,  of  which  over  sixty  domesticated 
races  exist,  is  not  now  known  in  a  wild  state.  There  are  several 
species  of  wild  asses  in  Asia  and  .\f  rica.  The  Nubian  ass,  Eguus 
ajrkanus,  is  probably  the  parent  of  the  domestic  donkey.  The 
zebras  are  confined  to  Africa,  and  may  be  divided  into  several 
specific  types  with  numerous  subspecies.  The  common  zebra 
is  Eqwui  zebra. 


I 
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The  tapirs  (Tapihid^)  have  four  toes  on  the  fore  leet  and  tbiw 
on  the  hind  feet.  They  occur  in  CentraJ  and  South  America, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  .^mericari  taiuis 
(Fig.  538)  iiave  a  long,  prehensile  nose.  They  feed  on  soft 
plants  and  are  hunted  for  their  flesh. 

The  rhinoceroses  are  large,  thick-skinned  mammals  with  one 
or  two  epidermal  horns  on  the  nasal  and  frontal  Ixines.     The 


Fia.  sii.  —  The  American  ti|nr, 
Tapiriis  amrricaHtu.  (Ftom  Flower 
and  Lydvkker.) 


and  Lydcfckcr,  ifWr  Woll.) 


Indian  species  (Fig.  539)  has  one  horn;  the  Sumatran  form  has 

two,  as  has  also  the  while  rhinoceros  of  Africa. 

Order  Proboscidea.  —  Ki.ephasts.  —  There  are  two  genera  of 
elephants,  each  with  ime  living  species.  The  Asiatic  elephant, 
Eltphas  iniikus,  inhabits  the  jungles  of  India;  the  African  ele- 
phant, Loxodonia  ajrkanus  (Fig.  540},  lives  in  tropical  forests 
and  is  hunted  for  its  tusks.  Both  species  jrossess  five  digits  on 
each  foot;  are  covered  by  a  thick,  loose  skin  (therefore  called 
pachyderms)  with  a  thin  coat  of  hair;  have  a  long,  muscular 
proboscis  with  nasal  openings  at  the  Up;  are  provided  with  tusks 
which  develop  from  the  incisors;  possess  small  eyes  and  tail 
and  enormou.s  ears;  and  are  without  canine  teeth.  The  skull 
is  massive,  because  the  bones  are  thickened  and  contain  air 
spaces,  and  the  grinding  teeth  are  very  large  and  possess  com> 
pUcated  ridges. 


Order  Sireoia.  —  Sea-cows.  — This  order  contains  four  species 

of  manatees  (genus  .\fiinatus),  one  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa, 
and  three  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America;  and  three  species 
of  dugongs  (genus  Du^ong)  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Australia. 

Steller's  sea-cow  (Rhylina)  formerly  inhabited  the  north 
Pacific,  but  became  extinct  about  1768  because  its  fearlessness 
enabled  hunters  to  kill  it 
easily.  Sea-cows  differ  con- 
siderably in  structure  from 
whales.  Their  bones  are 
heavy,  enabling  them  to 
remain  on  the  bottom;  the 
teeth  are  broad  and  crush- 
ing; the  lips  are  large  and 
movable  and  are  used  to  sei 
upon  which  they  feed  ;   the  fore  limbs  are  flexible  flippers ; 


F:c.  141.^ — The  Aircrican  miiutee, 
JUanalm  lalinttrii.  (From  Flower  and 
Lydekkct.) 

;  seaweeds  and  other  water-plant; 
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and  the  tail  h  rounded  and  not  notched  as  in  whales.  Ilw 
Florida  manatee,  Manalus  latiTosiris  (Fig.  541),  is  about  nine 
feet  in  length.     It  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

Order  Odontoced  (Denticeti).  —  Toothed  Whales.  —  Foui 
families  belong  to  this  order;  (i)  the  Platamstid«,  or  river 


BWiit's  Zoology, 

dolphins;  (i)  the  Delphinid*:,  or  dolphins,  porpoises,  gram* 
puses,  and  killer  whales;  (3)  the  DELPmNATTERiDiG,  or  belugas 
and  narwhales;  and  (4)  the  PhysetebidjE,  or  sperm  whales  and 
beaked  whales. 

Whales  are  adapted  to  life  in  the  water.    They  possess  a  very 
large  head  with  clnncatcd  face  and  jaw  bones;  the  fore  Umbs  are 


modified  as  paddles;  the  tail  is  flattened  horizontally  and  forms 
two  lobes,  the  "  flukes  " ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  there  is  no  exter- 
nal ear.    The  nostrils  form  a  single  semilunar  opening,  and  tht 
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air,  which  is  forced  from  it,  condenses  in  the  cold  atmosphere, 
appearing  like  a  spout  of  water.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  thick 
layer  of  fat,  or  "'  blubber,"  which  retains  the  body  heat.  The 
teeth  arc  numerous,  and  conical  in  shape. 

The  common  dolphin,  Ddphinus  delphh  (Fig.  542),  is  about 
seven  feet  in  length;  it  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  along 
the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  sperm-whale,  Pliyscter  maerocefikaluf  (Fig.  S44)f 
reaches  a  length  of  seventy-five  feet,  and  is  the  largest  toothed 
whale.  Its  oil,  spermaceti,  and  blubber  arc  sought  by  whalers. 
Cephalopods  (p.    264)   are  its  principal   food.     The  narwhale, 


Monodon  monoceras,  inhabits  Arctic  seas;  one  of  its  upjjer  tueth 
is  a  horizontal,  twisted  tusk  about  five  feet  in  length.  The  killer- 
whale,  Orca  orca,  occurs  in  all  oceans,  is  about  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  fierce  predatory  mammal, 
killing  fish,  seals,  and  other  whales. 

Order  Mystacoceti. — WnALEBorre  Whales. — The  single 
family  (Bal^nid.e)  of  whalebone  whales  includes  the  gray 
whale,  Rhacianccles gtaucus,  oi  the  North  Pacific,  the  rorqual  and 
fin-whales  (.Balcenoptera),  the  hump-backed  whale,  Megapiera 
hoops,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  right  whales  {Bdccna). 
These  whales  possess  teeth  only  in  the  embryo;  they  are  pro- 
\-ided  in  the  adult  stage  with  numerous  plates  of  baleen  or  whale- 
bone, which  are  homy  and  frayed  out  at  the  end  (Fig.  543).  In 
feeding  the  whale  takes  large  quantities  of  water  into  its 
mouth,  and  then  forces  it  out  through  the  sieve-like  whalebone. 
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retaining  any  small  organisms  that  may  have  entered*  with  the 
water. 

'  The  sulphur-bottom  whale,  Bakenaptera  sulfurems^  is  the 
largest  whale,  and  the  largest  living  animal,  reaching  a  length 
of  ninety-five  feet,  and  a  weight  of  about  294/xx>  pounds;  it 
inhabits  the  Pacific  from  Califomia  to  Central  America.  The 
Greenland  whale  or  bow-head,  Baksna  mysticeius,  occurs  in 
polar  seas;  and  reaches  a  length  of  about  si^y  feet  It  yields 
nearly  three  hundred  barrels  of  oil,  and  about  three  thousand 
pounds  of  the  best  whalebone.  Balcmoptera  musculus  is  a 
sulphur-bottom  whale  occurring  in  the  Atlantic  and  caught  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

4.  General  Remarks  on  the  Maiocaiia 

a,  IfUegumentary  Structures 

Hair.  —  The  hairs  that  distinguish  mammals  from  all  other 
animals  are  related  phylogenctically  to  the  feathers  of  birds  and 
the  scales  (jf  reptiles.  They  are  comified  modifications  of  the 
epidermis  (p.  403,  Fig.  347,  Se,  SM)  which  project  out  from  pits 
in  the  skin,  called  hair  follicles.  The  liair  shaft  (H)  broadens  at 
the  base,  extending  around  a  highly  vascular  papilla  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit.  When  hairs  are  shed,  new  hairs  usually  arise  to 
take  their  place.  Secretions  from  the  sebaceous  glands  (D)  keep 
the  hairs  glossy. 

The  two  main  types  of  hairs  are  (i)  corUour  hairs  which  are 
long  and  strong,  and  (2)  woolly  hairs  which  are  shorter  and  con- 
stitute the  under  fur.  In  some  animals  the  woolly  hairs  have 
a  rough  surface,  as  in  the  sheep,  which  causes  them  to  cohere  and 
gives  them  their  felting  quality.  Certain  of  the  stronger  hairs 
may  be  moved  by  muscular  fibers.  The  muscles  of  the  dermis 
are  responsible  for  the  erection  of  spines  or  the  bristling  of  the 
other  hairs. 

Scales.  —  Scales  are  present  on  the  bodies  of  a  few  mftmrn^lc^ 
notably  in  the  pangolin  (Fig.  527)  and  on  the. tail  of 
rodents,  such  as  the  beaver,  rats,  and  mice. 
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Claws,- Nails,  Hoofs,  etc.  — The  claws  of  the  Unguiculata, 
the  nails  of  the  Primates,  and  the  hoofs  of  the  Ungulata  are 
'ill  modifications  of  the  homy  covering  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  distal  ends  of  the  digits.  The  chief  forms  are  shown  in 
Figure  545.  When  on  the  ground  the  foot  rests  partially  or 
entirely  upon  the  pads  or  tori  (b).    Dermal  papillae  occur  on  the 


Fig.  545.  —  Diagrammatic  longitudinal  sections  through  the  distal  ends 
of  the  digits  of  mammals.  A,  spiny  anteater,  Echidna.  B,  an  unguiculate. 
C,  man.  D,  horse.  1-3,  phalanges;  b,  torus;  N,  nail-plate;  S,  sole-horn; 
W,  bed  of  claw  or  nail.     (From  Wiedersheim,  after  Gegenbaur  and  Boas.) 

tori,  often  forming  concentric  lines  such  as  those  that  produce 
the  finger-prints  of  man.  The  sole-horn  (5)  is  softer  than  the 
nail-plate  (N), 

Other  epidermal  homy  thickenings  are  the  horn-sheaths  of  the 
ox  and  other  ruminants,  the  nasal  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  **  whalebone  ^'  (baleen,  Fig.  543)  of  certain  whales.  Dermal 
plates  of  bone  form  the  exoskeleton  of  the  armadillos  (Fig.  526). 

Cutaneous  Glands.  —  Mammals  possess  a  greater  number  of 
glands  than  reptiles  or  birds;  these  are  for  the  most  part  seba- 
ceous and  sweat-glands,  or  modifications  of  them.  The  sebaceous 
glands  usually  open  into  the  hair-follicles  (p.  403,  Fig.  347,/?), 
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and  secrete  a  greasy  substance  which  keeps  the  surface  soft 
the  hair  glossy.  The  sweat-glands  (Fig.  347,  SD)  secrete  a  fluid 
composed  chiefly  of  water  containing  a  small  amount  of  solid 
matter  in  solution;  this  fluid  evaporates,  thereby  cooling  the 
skin  and  regulating  the  bodily  temperature.  The  lachrymal 
glands,  whose  secretions  keep  the  eyeballs  moist,  the  scent  glands 
y-  j^  JJ-.  of    many    mammals,    and    the 

jv         M^  M       mammary  glands,  are  all   modl- 

^m         ^^         ^^      tications  of  cutaneous  glands. 


K 


Fig.  u6.  —  Diagram  BOB  lie  set 


ar  voriou 


«of 


b.  The  Teeth  of  Mammals 
The  teeth  of  mammals  are  of 
considerable  value  in  classifica- 
tion, and  indicate  also  the  food 
habiLs  of  their  possessors.  Most 
mammals  are  provided  with 
teeth,  but  the  whalebone  whales, 
the  monotremes,  and  many  eden- 
tates are  without  them  in  the 
■iilull  stage,  and  in  some  forms 
;  (■  ,1;.  the  spiny  anteater,  Echidna) 
liny  have  never  been  found  even 
I    Lhe  embryo. 

The   teeth  are  embedded   in 
sockets  in  the  bone,  but  arise  in- 
dependently of  the  cndoskeleton, 
with  pulp  taviiy   taking  their  origin   from  calci- 
fications of    the    mucous  mem- 


ir  tusk  ot  elephiii 
open  at  bisc.    H.   human  i: 
during  developmenti  with  pulp  u.- 
ity  open  at  bast.    Ill,  completely    biune  of  the  moutji.     The  prin- 

relations  of  the  three  constituents 


roots-       V.     mt 
deeply  lolded  a 


are  shown  in  Figure  546.  The 
enamel  (in  black)  is  the  outer 
hard  substance ;  the  detitine 
(horizontal  lines)  constitutes  the 
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largest  portion  of  the  tooth;  and  the  cement  (dotted)  usually 
covers  the  part  of  the  tooth  embedded  in  the  tissues  of  the  jaw. 
The  central  pulp-cavity  of  the  tooth  contains  nerves,  blood- 
vessels, and  connective  tissue.  Teeth  have  an  open  pulp-cavity 
during  growth  (Fig.  546,  II),  which  in  some  cases  continues 
throughout  life  (Fig.  546,  I). 

The  teeth  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  similar,  and  the  dentition  of  these  animals  is 
therefore  said  to  be  komodant.  The  dentition  of  manmials,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  almost  always  heterodont,  there  being  usually 
four  kinds  of  teeth  in  each  jaw:  (i)  the  chisel-shaped  incisors  in 
front  (Fig.  518,  12),  (2)  the  conical  canines  (c),  (3)  the  anterior 
grinding  teeth  or  premolars  (pm  i  —  pm4),  and  (4)  the  posterior 
grinding  teeth  or  molars  {m  i). 

In  most  mammals  the  first  set  of  teeth,  known  as  the  milk 
dentUion,  is  pushed  out  by  the  permanent  teeth,  which  last 
throughout  the  life  of  the  animals.  The  milk  molars  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  premolars,  but  the  permanent  molars  have  no  pred- 
ecessors. 

It  is  customary  to  indicate  the  number  of  each  kind  of  teeth 
possessed  by  a  mammal  by  a  formula  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  refers  to  those  in  one  half  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  the  denominator  to  those  in  one  half  of  the 
lower  jaw.  For  example,  the  dog  (Fig.  518)  possesses  three  in- 
cisors (/),  one  canine  (c),four  premolars  {pm),  and  two  molars 
(w)  in  one  half  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  incisors,  one  canine, 
four  premolars,  and  three  molars  in  one  half  of  the  lower 
jaw.     The  dental   formula  of   the   dog  is  therefore  written 

t  •  :?  ;  c  •  - ;  pm'^'y  i»  •  -,  or  in  simpler  form  SjJjJlII.    xhe 

3  I  4  3  3- I •4-3 

total  number  of  teeth  in  the  dog  may  be  learned  by  adding  these 

numbers  and  multiplying  by  two. 

The  relation  of  the  form  of  the  teeth  to  the  food  habits  of  the 

animal  may  be  shown  by  the  following  examples.    The  dolphins 

(Fig.  542)  have  a  large  number  of  sharp  conical  teeth  adapted 
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for  capturing  fish  (compare  teeth  of  perch,  p.  437);  the  camhr- 
orous  animals,  like  the  dog  (Fig.  518),  are  provided  with  large 
canine  teeth  for  capturing  and  killing  their  prey,  small  and  almost 
useless  indsors,  and  molars  with  sharp  edges  for  cutting  or  cniah- 
ing;  herbivorous  animals,  like  the  ox,  possess  broad  incisors  for 
biting  off  vegetation,  no  canines,  and  large  grinding  molars 
(Fig.  546,  V);  rodents,  like  the  rabbit  (Fig.  511),  have  incisors 
that  grow  throughout  life,  but  are  worn  down  by  gnawing,  thereby 
maintaining  a  serviceable  length  and  a  keen  cutting  edge;  in- 
sectivores,  sudi  as  the  shrew  (Fig.  516),  seize  insects  with  their 
projecting  incisors  and  cut  them  into  pieces  with  the  pdnted 
cusps  on  their  premolars  and  molars;  and  man  and  other  omniv- 
orous animals  are  provided  with  teeth  fitted  for  mftat^fftti"g 
both  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

c.   The  DevdopmetU  of  Mammals 

The  eggs  of  most  mammals  develop  within  the  body  of  the 
mother;  the  exceptions  are  the  monotremes  (p.  645),  which  lay 
eggs.  During  their  development  the  eggs  of  mammals,  as  well 
as  those  of  birds  and  reptiles,  produce  two  membranes:  (i)  the 
amnion,  and  (2)  the  aUantois,  Because  of  the  presence  of  these 
membranes,  the  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  are  often  grouped 
together  as  Amniota,  while  the  amphibians,  fishes,  dasmo- 
branchs,  and  cyclostomes,  which  do  not  possess  these  mem- 
branes, are  designated  as  Anamniota. 

The  segmentation  of  manmials'  eggs  is  complete  (except  in 
monotremes),  and  takes  place  either  in  the  oviduct,  as  in  the 
rabbit,  or  in  the  uterus,  as  in  the  sheep.  Figure  547  illustrates 
by  a  series  of  diagrams  the  formation  of  the  embryonic  mem- 
branes of  a  mammal.  The  processes  are  briefly  noted  beneath 
♦,he  diagrams. 

The  placenta  which  is  present  in  some  marsupials  and  all  the 
r*her  Eutheria  arises  in  the  following  manner.  "  In  the  uterus 
the  embryo  becomes  connected  with  the  uterine  wall  by  means 
of  its  outer  epithelial  layer,  now  known  as  the  tropkoblast. 


Fio.  547.  —  Diagrammatic  figures  illustrating  the  formation  of  the 
membranes  of  a  mammal,  a,  embryo  before  appearance  of  amnion;  b,  e 
with  yolk-sac  and  developing  amnion;  c,  embryo  with  amnion  closio 
developing  allantois;  d,  embryo  with  villous  subzonal  membrane,  an< 
mouth  and  anus;  e,  embryo  in  which  vascular  layer  of  allantois  is  app 
subzonal  membrane,  and  has  grown  into  the  villi  of  the  latter,  y< 
reduced,  amniotic  cavity  increasing.  A,  embryonic  thickening  of  es 
layer;  Ah^  amniotic  cavity;  Al^  allantoic  stalk;  Am,  amnion;  Ch,  cl 
Cht,  chorionic  villi;  D,  D\  zona  radiata;  Dg,  umbilical  stalk;  Dh,  int< 
cavity;  Ds,  cavity  of  embryonic  (blastodermic  vesicle),  later  of  the 
sac  (umbilical  vesicle);  £,  embryo;  /,  embryonic  thickening  of  inner 
M,  of  middle  layer;  Sh^  subzonal  membrane  (serous  envelope);  5s,  ^ 
Bubzonal  membraoA     'From  Sedgwick's  Zoology,  ait^  KiiUUpBi.) 

/ 
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This,  later,  becomes  coated  wholly  or  in  part  on  its  inner  side 
by  somatic  mesoblast,  and  constitutes  the  membrane  known  as 
the  subzonal  membrane.  .  .  .  Later  on,  the  mesoblast  of  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  allantois  becomes  aiq)lied  to  the  subzonal 
membrane  and  the  two  structures  constitute  the  embryonic 
membrane  called  the  chorion.  .  .  .  The  chorion  develops  va^ 
cular  villi  which  enter  into  close  relation  with  the  uterine  wall. 
In  this  manner  there  is  developed  a  relatively  laige  surfacei 
permeated  with  branches  from  the  foetal  vessels,  the  blood  of 
which  is  in  intimate  osmotic  connection  with  the  blood  of  the 
uterine  wall.  This  connection  of  the  chorion  of  the  foetus  with 
the  uterine  walls  gives  rise  to  the  placenta^  by  means  of  which 
the  nourishment  and  respiration  of  the  foetus  are  provided  for 
in  the  body  of  the  mother.  .  .  .  The  placenta  presents  great 
variations,  in  the  individual  orders,  in  its  special  development 
and  in  the  mode  of  its  connection  with  the  uterine  walls." 
(Sedgwick.) 

d.    Hibernation 

The  problem  of  maintaining  life  during  the  winter  is  solved 
by  most  birds  by  migrating.  Mammals,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  remain  active,  like  the  rabbit,  or  hibernate.  During 
hibernation  the  temp>erature  of  the  body  decreases  and  the  ani- 
mal falls  into  a  profound  torpor.  A  cold-blooded  animal,  like 
the  frog,  can  be  almost  entirely  frozen  without  being  injured, 
but  warm-blooded  animals  must  protect  themselves  from  the 
cold;  they  therefore  seek  a  sheltered  spot,  such  as  a  burrow  in 
the  ground,  in  which  to  spend  the  winter.  Furthermore,  at  this 
time  the  fur  of  mammals  is  very  thick  and  consequently  helps 
to  retain  the  body  heat. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  of  hibernating  animals  becomes 
considerably  lower  than  normal ;  for  example,  a  ground  squirrel 
which  hibernated  in  a  temp>erature  of  35.6*^  F.  had  a  body 
temperature  exactly  the  same.  (Semper.)  Respiration  almost 
ceases;  the  heart  beats  very  slowly;    and  no  food  is  taken  into 
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the  body,  but  the  fat  masses  stored  up  in  the  autiunn  are  con- 
sumed, and  the  animal  awakens  in  the  spring  in  an  emaciated 
condition. 

The  woodchuck  is  the  most  profound  sleeper  of  our  common 
manmials;  it  feeds  on  red  clover  in  the  autunm,  goes  into  its 
burrow  about  October  i,  and  does  not  come  out  until  April  i. 
The  bear  does  not  sleep  so  profoundly,  for  if  there  is  plenty  of 
food  and  the  temperature  is  mild,  he  will  not  hibernate  at  all. 
When  the  bear  does  hibernate,  he  scoops  out  a  den  under  a  log 
or  among  the  roots  of  a  hollow  tree.  The  raccoon  and  gray 
squirrel  sleep  during  the  severest  part  of  the  winter;  the  skunk 
spends  January  and  February  in  his  hole;  the  chipmimk  wakes 
up  occasionally  to  feed  ;  and  the  red  squirrel  is  abroad  practically 
all  winter.    Many  other  mammals  hibernate  for  a  greater  or  less 

period  of  time. 

e.  Migration 

Comparatively  few  mammals  migrate;  this  may  be  due  in 
part  to  their  inadequate  means  of  locomotion.  Among  those 
that  do  migrate  are  the  fur-seal,  reindeer,  bison,  bat,  and  lem- 
ming. The  fur-seals  in  American  waters  breed  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  in  Bering  Sea,  where  they  remain  from  about  May  i  to 
September  15.  They  then  put  out  to  sea,  spending  the  winter 
months  making  a  circuit  of  about  six  thousand  miles. 

The  reindeer  of  Spitzbergen  migrate  regularly  to  the  central 
portion  of  the  island  in  summer  and  back  to  the  sea-coast  in  the 
autumn,  where  they  feed  upon  seaweed.  The  bisons  used  to 
range  over  a  large  part  of  North  America,  making  regular  spring 
and  fall  migrations;  they  covered  an  area  of  about  thirty-six 
hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  two  thousand  miles  from 
east  to  west. 

The  lemmings  of  Scandinavia  (Fig.  524)  are  celebrated  for 
their  curious  migrations.  Thev  are  small  rodents  about  three 
inches  in  length. 

"  At  intervals,  averaging  about  a  dozen  years  apart,  lemmings 
suddenly  appear  in  cultivated  districts  in  central  Norway  and 
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Sweden,  where  ordinarily  none  live,  and  in  a  year  or  two  multiply 
into  hordes  which  go  traveling  straight  west  toward  the  Atlantic, 
or  east  toward  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  the  case  may  be,  r^;aid- 
less  of  how  the  valleys  trend,  climbing  a  mountain  instead  of 
going  around  it,  and,  undeterred  by  any  river  or  lake,  keep  per- 
sistently onward  until  finally  some  survivors  reach  the  sea,  into 
which  they  plunge  and  perish."  They  are  said  to  march  in 
''  parallel  lines  three  feet  apart ''  and  ''  gnaw  through  hay  and 
com  stacks  rather  than  go  round."  (Pennant.) 

/.  Domesticated  Mammals 

The  most  common  domesticated  mammals  are  the  dog,  horse, 
ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  cat.  The  dog  was  probably  the 
first  mammal  to  be  domesticated.  Dogs  have  been  the  com- 
panions of  man  for  many  centuries;  they  have  become  changed 
while  under  domestication,  until  there  are  now  more  than  two 
hundred  breeds.  In  many  cases  local  wild  species  of  the  genus 
Cams  have  been  tamed;  for  example,  the  original  Arctic  sledge 
dogs  were  half-tamed  gray  wolves,  and  the  dogs  kept  by  our 
northwestern  Indians  were  tamed  coyotes. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  horse  are  not  known,  and  there 
are  at  the  present  time  no  wild  horses  from  which  it  could  have 
arisen.  It  has  probably  develoi)ed  from  animals  inhabiting  the 
semiarid  plains  Oi'  central  Asia.  The  more  remote  ancestors 
of  the  horse  are  well  known  (see  Chap.  XXII). 

The  ass  is  the  favorite  beast  of  burden  in  Eastern  countries. 
In  this  country  the  cross  between  a  female  horse  and  male  ass  is 
known  as  a  mule.  The  common  ass  of  Europe  and  America  is 
descended,  through  the  early  Egyptian  domestication,  from 
the  African  wild  ass,  Equus  afrkanus. 

The  oxen  of  Europe  and  America  were  probably  derived  from 
the  aurochs.  Bos  primigenius,  of  Europe.  The  sacred  or  humped 
cattle  of  India,  Bos  indicus,  doubtless  developed  from  one  of 
the  wild  races  that  still  roam  the  Himalayan  foot-hills. 

Sheep  have  been  domesticated  for  so  many  centuries  that  their 
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ancestors  are  not  known,  but  there  are  many  wfld  sheep  of 
the  same  genus  {Ovis)  from  which  they  may  have  originated. 
Goats  have  also  been  domesticated  since  the  earliest  times, 
and  their  wild  relatives  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  domesticated  pigs  are  descended  from  the  European  wild 
boar,  Sus  scrofa,  and  the  Indian  wild  boar,  Sus  criskUus. 

The  common  house  cat  has  a  complicated  ancestral  history. 
Its  remote  ancestor  was  probably  the  Egyptian  cat,  Felis  libyca, 
from  which  the  Mediterranean  cat,  F.  mediierranec,  the  wild- 
cat, F.  catiis,  the  jungle  cat,  F.  chaus,  the  steppe  cat,  F.  caudata, 
and  the  Indian  desert  cat,  F.  ornalay  descended.  The  European 
and  American  domesticated  cats  were  derived  either  from  the 
Egyptian  cat  or  the  Mediterranean  cat,  which  soon  became 
crossed  with  the  wildcat.  The  spotted  Indian  domesticated 
cats  are  derived  from  the  Indian  desert  cat.  A  nimiber  of  crosses 
have  been  made  between  the  various  wild  and  domesticated  cats, 
resulting  in  a  large  variety  of  mixed  breeds. 

g.   Fossil  Mammals 

Fourteen  of  the  thirty-two  orders  of  mammals  are  known  only 
from  fossil  forms  (H.  F.  Osbom).  The  earliest  known  remains 
of  mammals  are  from  the  Triassic  period,  a  period  which  began 
about  ten  million  years  ago  (see  Table  XVII).  The  genera 
Dromatherium  and  Micronodon,  taken  in  the  Upper  Triassic  of 
North  America,  have  been  referred  tentatively  to  the  first  order 
of  mammals,  the  Protodonta.  The  manmials  of  both  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  periods  were  small.  A  mmiber  of  genera 
of  marsupials  (Multituberculata)  and  the  lowest  placental 
mammals,  the  Trituberculata  or  Mesozoic  insectivores,  are 
referred  to  the  Jurassic  period.  In  Cretaceous  times  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  existing  orders  of  placental  mammals  took  place. 
There  are,  however,  very  few  remains;  the  genera  PtUodus  and 
Menisccsssus  are  marsupials  (Multituberculata)  from  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  of  North  America, 
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The  Cenozoic  Era  is  called  the  "  Age  of  Mammals,"  dnce  thii 
interval  of  about  three  million  years,  between  the  Mesozmc  En 
and  the  present  time,  witnessed  the  ascendency  of  mammals  and 
the  inauguration  of  their  dominance  over  all  other  anJimiU,  llie 
mammalian  characteristics  of  the  periods  in  the  Cenozoic  Eta 
may  be  outlined  briefly  as  follows  (Osbom):  — 

The  Eocene  is  "  characterized  by  the  first  appearance  of  many 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  modernized  mammals  and  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  many  of  the  archaic  types  chamcteristic  of  the  Age 
of  Reptiles  "  (Mesozoic  Era). 

The  Oligocene  is  "  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  many 
existing  types  of  mammals  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
many  of  the  older 
types." 

The  Miocene  is 
an  early  stage  of 
modernization, 
"  in  which  lived 
many  mammals 
closely  ^milar  to 
existing  forms.' 

(From  Flowtr  and  Lydekkcr.  .Iter  Mwsh.)  The        Pliocene 


modernization  of  the  mammals  in  which  all  the  existing  orders 
and  families  are  known,  as  well  as  many  of  the  existing  genera, 
but  few  or  no  existing  species." 

The  Pleistocene  is  "  a  life  period  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
recent  forms  of  mammals  appear  and  in  which  there  <xxnu^  the 
last  glacial  period  and  a  great  natural  extinction  of  earlier  forms 
in  all  parts  of  the  world," 

The  Holocene,  or  recent  time,  is  "  characterized  by  the  world- 
wide destruction  and  elimination  of  mammals  through  the  agency 
of  man." 

Among  the  fossil  mammals  found  in  North  America  are  the 
ardiaic  ungulate,  Uintalkerium  mtrabiU  (Fig.  548),  which  was 
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about  as  large  as  the  largest  existing  elephants,  and  possesse 
three  pairs  uf  conspicuous  protuberances  upon  the  dorsaJ  surfac 
of  its  head;  the  enormous  tortoise  armadillo,  Glyptodon  clanpt 


Wcyssc,  aftct  Uwen.) 


(Fig.  S4q),  which  was  almost  nine  feel  In  length,  and  was  f 
vided  with  an  arched  shell  of  immovable  bony  plates;  and  t 
mastodon  (Fig.  550),  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  Africa,  as  v 


Bs  of  North  America,  which  resembled  our  modem  elephants  ll 
size  and  shape,  and  of  which  more  than  thirty  spedes  have  b 
distinguished. 
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k.   The  Economic  Importance  of  Mammals 

The  relations  of  mammals  to  man  are  so  varied  and  ocmiplex 
that  only  a  very  general  account  can  be  given  here.  In  the  first 
place,  DOMESTIC  MAiocALS  are  ofalmost  inestimable  value  to  man. 
Cattle  constitute  the  most'  important  animal  industry  in  this 
country.  Next  in  importance  to  cattle  are  horses.  Sheep  are 
utilized  extensively  for  meat  and  wool.  In  some  countries  goats 
are  used  as  draft  animals  and  furnish  milk  and  meat  In  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  Old  World,  especially  in  desert  regions, 
the  camel  is  the  most  important  draft  animal;  its  hair  is  valuable 
in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  brushes.  In  parts  of  South 
America  the  llama  and  guanaco  furnish  the  chief  means  of  transr- 
portation.  The  elephant  is  in  Asia  used  as  a  draft  animal,  for 
hunting,  and  for  various  other  purposes;  in  Africa  it  is  hunted 
for  the  ivory  in  its  tusks. 

The  GAME  ANIMALS  are  those  that  are  pursued  and  taken  by 
sportsmen.  Some  of  the  more  important  game  mammals  of 
North  America  are  the  moose,  wapiti,  deer,  bears,  mountain  lions, 
foxes,  wolves,  coyotes,  wildcats,  and  rabbits.  Some  of  these  are 
exceedingly  destructive,  and  certain  states  pay  a  bounty  for  their 
capture;  others,  like  the  deer,  are  of  considerable  value  as  food, 
though  they  may  be  injurious  to  farms  in  thickly  populated 
districts.  The  various  states  protect  many  of  the  game  animals 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  some  cases  for  a  period 
of  years,  so  as  to  prevent  their  extermination. 

The  majority  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  North  America 
belong  to  the  family  Mustelid^  of  the  order  Camivora.  This 
family  includes  the  otter,  mink,  weasel,  marten,  wolverine,  and 
badger.  Most  of  these  animals  are  now  scarce,  and  furriers  are 
forced  to  use  the  skins  of  other  species,  such  as  the  skunk, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  fox,  lynx,  black  bear,  and  rabbit.  The  skins 
of  some  mammals  command  almost  fabulous  prices;  for  example, 
the  pure  black  skins  of  the  fox  range  from  $500  to  $2000  each. 

The  Rodenha,  or  gnawing  mammals,  are  on  the  whole  in- 
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Jurious,  since  they  include  such  notorious  pests  as  the  rabbit^, 
rats,  and  mice.  Rabbits  are  vegetarians,  feeding  on  leaves, 
stems,  flowers,  seeds,  buds,  bark,  and  fruit.  They  damage 
especially  clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  cabbages,  and  the  bark  of  trees. 
Young  fruit,  forest,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  nurseries 
are  subject  to  injury  from  rabbits,  and  frequently  the  branches 
and  twigs  within  reach  are  cut  off,  or  the  bark  is  removed  near 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  thus  girdling  the  tree  and  causing  its  death. 
Mice  feed  principally  on  stems,  leaves,  seeds,  bulbs,  roots,  and 
t)ther  kinds  of  vegetation.  A  single  field  mouse  devours  in  one 
year  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  pounds  of  green  vegetation,  and 
a  thousand  mice  in  one  meadow  would  require  at  least  twelve 
tons  annually.  Damage  is  done  to  meadows  and  pastures,  to 
grains  and  forage,  to  garden  crops,  to  small  fruits,  to  nursery 
stock,  to  orchards,  to  forest  trees,  and  to  parks  and  lawns. 

"  The  RAT  is  the  worst  mammalian  pest  known  to  man.  Its 
depredations  throughout  the  world  result  in  losses  amounting  to 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  But  these  losses,  great 
as  they  are,  are  of  less  importance  than  the  fact  that  rats  carry 
from  house  to  house  and  from  seaport  to  seaport  the  germs  of 
the  dreaded  plague."  (Lantz.)  The  amount  of  loss  due  to  rats 
in  the  United  States  is  not  known;  in  Germany  the  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $50,000,000  per  year.  The  losses  in  this  country  are 
as  follows:  a  large  part  of  the  crops  of  cultivated  grains  are  often 
destroyed  by  rats;  "  the  loss  of  poultry  due  to  rats  is  probably 
greater  than  that  inflicted  by  foxes,  minks,  weasels,  skimks, 
hawks,  and  owls  combined  "  (Lantz) ;  rats  are  a  serious  pest  in 
game  preserves,  feeding  upon  the  eggs  and  young  of  pheasants, 
etc. ;  fruits  and  vegetables  both  before  and  after  being  gathered 
are  damaged  by  rats;  and  miscellaneous  merchandise  in  stores, 
markets,  and  warehouses  suffers  injuries  second  only  to  that  done 
to  grains.  Rats  eat  bulbs,  flowers,  and  seeds  in  greenhouses, 
set  fire  to  buildings  by  gnawing  matches,  depreciate  the  value 
of  buildings  and  furniture,  and  are  injurious  in  many  other 
ways. 

tY 
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Predaceous  MAiocALS  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  other  animals; 
if  these  animals  are  beneficial  to  man,  the  predaceous  mammal 
may  be  considered  injurious,  but  if  the  animals  preyed  upon  are 
harmful  to  man,  the  predaceous  mammal  is  benefidaL  The 
harmful  predaceous  mammals  include  the  wolves  and  oougars, 
which  subsist  laigely  upon  big  game,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
and  the  house  cat,  which  destroys  millions  of  birds  in  this  country 
annually. 

The  other  predaceous  mammals  are  occasionally  harmful, 
but  usually  beneficial.  Coyotes  and  wildcats,  if  poultry  and 
sheep  are  properly  protected,  devote  their  attention  to  rabbits 
and  other  small  mammak,  and  insects.  The  fox  destroys  great 
numbers  of  field-mice,  rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  and  insects. 
The  mink  often  commits  depredations  upon  poultry,  but  more 
than  pays  for  this  by  destroying  meadow-mice  and  muskrats. 
The  weasel  has  a  similar  bill  of  fare.  The  skunk  destroys  im- 
mense numbers  of  mice,  grubs,  and  noxious  insects.  The  badger 
feeds  largely  upon  groimd  squirrels  and  other  burrowing  manmials 
and  insects. 

There  is  great  danger  in  introducing  mammals  into  this 
country.  The  brown  rat  reached  this  country  about  1775,  and  . 
is  now,  as  pointed  out  above,  our  worst  mammalian  pest.  Rab- 
bits which  were  introduced  into  Australia  about  1864  soon  be- 
came so  numerous  that  legislative  action  was  taken  for  their 
destruction.  The  mungoose  of  India  destroys  rats,  lizards, 
and  snakes;  it  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  and  other  tropical 
islands  and  at  first  proved  very  beneficial,  but  later  it  became 
a  great  pest,  destroying  poultry,  birds,  young  domesticated 
animals,  and  even  fruit.  These  disastrous  results  from  the 
introduction  of  foreign  species  of  mammals  led  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  most  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals 
unless  special  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


CHAPTER   XXn 

THE  ANCESTORS  AND  INTERRELATIONS  OF  THE 

VERTEBRATES 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  point  out  the  probable  re- 
lations between  the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  to  imify  our 
account  of  the  vertebrates  by  discussing  the  interrelations  of 
the  class,  and  to  indicate  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  ancestors  of  vertebrates  secured  by  the  study  of  fossil  forms. 

I.  The  Relations  between  Vertebrates  and 

Invertebrates 

A  problem  that  has  commanded  the  attention  of  many  emi- 
nent scientists  has  been  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  the  vertebrates 
to  some  invertebrate  form.  Investigations  along  this  line  have 
resulted  in  a  number  of  theories,  each  with  many  adherents 
ready  to  argue  in  its  favor.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  give 
an  account  of  each  of  these  theories,  but  that  their  differences 
are  considerable  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  scientists 
have  derived  the  vertebrates  from  the  annelids,  nemerteans, 
insects,  arachnids,  flat  worms,  and  echinoderms. 

The  origin  of  vertebrates  from  the  echinoderms  through  the 
Enteropneusta  (p.  386,  Fig.  332)  and  Ampkioxus  (p.  394,  Fig. 
341)  seems  to  have  so  many  points  in  its  favor  that  this  theory 
will  be  sketched  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  method  used  in  tracing  vertebrate  descent. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  a  number  of  subphyla  in  the 

phylum  Chordata  that  contain  animals  of  a  lower  grade  than 

the  vertebrates.    These  are:   (i)   the  Enteropneusta   (Figs. 

332-336),  which  includes  a  few  worm-like  species;  (2)  the  Tuni- 

601 
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CATA  (Figs.  337-340),  which  contains  a  number  of  sac-like  animaJa 
that  exhibit  chordate  characteristics  chiefly  in  the  immature 
stages ;  and  (3)  the  Cephalochorda,  which  has  but  a  single 
genus  —  Amphioxus  (Figs.  341-344). 

A  careful  study  of  Amphioxus  has  brought  forth  omvindng 
evidence  that  this  animal  is  really  a  modified  ancestor  of  the 
vertebrates.  The  essential  structural  characteristics  which  are 
possessed  in  common  by  Amphioxus  and  the  vertebrates  arc 
the  presence  of  (i)  a  notochord,  (2)  a  dorsal  nervous  system, 
(3)  a  pharynx  perforated  by  gill-slits,  and  (4)  a  mid-ventral 
endostyle. 

If  we  accept  Amphioxus  as  the  invertebrate  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  vertebrates,  we  may  then  seek  for  an  ancestor  of  this  form. 
Such  an  ancestor  is  supplied  by  the  sea-squirts  or  Tunicata 
(pp.  389  to  393).  The  adult  tunicates  (Fig.  338)  have  retained 
very  few  of  their  primitive  characteristics,  but  the  larva,  as 
shown  in  Figure  339,  possesses  a  typical  notochord,  a  neural  tube, 
a  series  of  gill-slits,  and  an  endostyle,  which  are  similar  in  posi- 
tion and  development  to  these  structures  in  Amphioxus ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  adult  tunicate  once  existed  as  an  ani- 
mal like  the  larval  tunicate  of  to-day,  and  that  this  remote  an- 
cestor was  not  only  the  progenitor  of  the  modem  tunicates,  but 
was  also  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  group  to  which  Amphioxus 
belongs. 

The  search  for  a  vertebrate  ancestor  more  remote  than  the 
tunicates  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  marine  worm-like  ani- 
mals of  the  subphylum  Enteropneusta.  These  sp)ecies,  as 
previously  shown  (pp.  386  and  389,  Figs.  332  and  333),  are  pro- 
vided with  clearly  defined  gill-slits,  a  structure  which  may  be 
homologous  to  the  notochord  of  the  vertebrates,  and  four 
longitudinal  nerve-cords  of  which  the  dorsal  is  slightly  more 
pronounced  than  the  ventral  and  lateral  ones.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  Enteropneusta  may  possibly  be  vertebrate 
ancestors  of  an  earlier  stage  than  the  tunicates. 

We  must  look  to  the  larvae  of  the  Enteropneusta  for  the 
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link  which  may  connect  this  lowest  of  the  chordates  with  the 
invertebrates  and  thus  complete  our  hypothetical  line  of 
vertebrate  descent.  The  egg  of  the  enteropneuston  Balano- 
glossus  develops  into  a  small  larva  called  Tornaria  (Fig.  334), 
which  floats  in  the  sea,  is  transparent,  has  a  bilateral  sym- 
metry, and  is  provided  with  bands  of  cilia  for  locomotion. 
This  larva  corresponds  in  habitat  and  structure  almost  exactly 
to  the  larvae  of  the  starfish  and  other  echinoderms.  This 
similarity  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  form  resembling  these 
larvae  was  the  very  remote  progenitor  of  both  the  echinoderms 
and  the  chordates,  and  that  "  The  lineal  descendants  of  this 
hypothetical  ancestor  chose  two  paths,  the  one  leading  to  the 
EcHiNODERMATA,  the  Other  to  BalanoglossuSy  the  Tunicata, 
Amphioxus,  and  eventually  the  Vertebrata." 

"  The  question  of  the  descent  of  the  Chordata  is  not  solved 
by  accepting  their  relationship  to  the  Enteropneusta,  since 
this  latter  group  holds  an  uncommonly  isolated  position.  Only 
from  the  structure  of  the  Balanoglossus  larva  can  there  be  con- 
cluded a  distant  connection  with  the  echinoderms.  We  must 
resign  ourselves  to  the  thought  that  at  the  present  time  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  assert  from  what  ancestral  form  the  Chor- 
data, and  with  them  Bal<inoglossuSy  are  to  be  derived.  The 
origin  of  the  vertebrates  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  forms  un- 
known to  us."     (Wilder.) 

2.  The  Phylogenesis  of  Vertebrates* 

Anatomical  and  paleontological  investigations  are  continually 
changing  our  ideas  regarding  the  interrelations  of  the  verte- 
brates, and  we  can  indicate  only  provisionally  the  possible  line 
of  descent  of  the  vertebrates  and  the  relations  of  one  group  to 
another.  Reference  to  Figure  551  will  make  the  following 
paragraphs  clear. 

The  lowest  vertebrates,  i,e.  the  forms  most  nearly  related  to 

1  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  subject,  see  Wilder's  History  of  the  Hu- 
man Body,  Chapter  II. 
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Fir..  551.  -  PhyloRenctic  tree  of  vertebrates.  Double  underscoring  in- 
dicates an  extinct  group;  single  underscoring,  those  that  have  but  a  few 
living  ropro*icntAtivcs.  The  boundaries  of  the  classes  arc  represented  by 
dotted  lines.     (Modified  after  Wilder.) 
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AmpkioxuSy  are  the  Cyclostomes.  These  (see  Chap.  XV, 
Fig.  352)  are  eel-like  vertebrates  without  jaws  and  with  a  carti- 
laginous skeleton.  Next  above  the  Cyclostomes  come  the 
Elasmobranchs  (sharks,  skates,  etc. ;  see  Chap.  XVI,  Fig. 
358),  which  also  possess  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  but  are  provided 
with  jaws.  The  direct  descendants  of  the  Elasmobranchs 
appear  to  be  the  ganoid  fishes  (Chondrostei,  Crossopterygii, 
Lepidostei,  and  Amioidei),  which  constituted  the  dominant 
group  during  the  Devonian  Period  (see  Table  XVII).  Some 
of  the  ganoids  have  a  skeleton  entirely  of  cartilage;  others  are 
equipped  with  both  cartilage  and  bone,  but  all  of  them  possess 
gill-covers,  which  are  absent  in  Cyclostobies  and  Elasmo- 
branchs. The  bony  fishes  (Teleosts)  are  probably  the  de- 
scendants of  the  bony  ganoids.  The  lung-fishes  (Dipnoi)  rep- 
resent an  independent  lateral  branch  from  the  Elasmobranchs; 
they  are  by  many  considered  a  connecting  link  between  the  fishes 
and  amphibians,  but  this  is  probably  not  the  case. 

The  Amphibians  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ganoids  and  seem 
to  have  developed  through  the  Stegocephalia,  a  group  now 
extinct,  which  are  the  probable  ancestors  of  not  only  the 
modem  Amphibia,  but  also  of  the  Reptilia. 

The  most  primitive  living  reptiles  are  the  Rhynchocephalia; 
these  are  represented  by  the  single  living  species  Sphenodon 
punctatum  (Fig.  450)  of  New  Zealand.  From  this  group  have 
come  the  Squamata,  Serpentes,  and  Crocodilini,  and  some 
of  the  extinct  reptiles.  The  Testudinata  seem  more  closely 
allied  to  the  extinct  Theromorpha. 

TTie  birds  have  sprung  from  dinosaurian  ancestors.  They  are 
very  closely  related  to  the  reptiles,  and  the  earliest  known  form 
(Arch-Bopteryx)  might  almost  be  called  a  flying  reptile.  The 
toothed  birds  are  considered  the  forerunners  of  the  modem 
toothless  birds. 

The  Mammalia  are  of  special  interest,  since  this  class  of  ver- 
tebrates includes  man.  The  earliest  living  mammals,  the 
Monotremata,  are  descended  from  reptilian   ancestors,  the 
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Theromorpha,  which  are  known  only  from  fossil  remains. 
Above  the  monotremes  are  placed  the  Marsupialia,  and  finally 
the  Placentalia,  which  are  the  highest  of  all  animals.  The 
Primates,  the  group  that  includes  man,  seem  to  have  descended 
from  the  primitive  Insectivora.  The  line  of  descent  within 
the  group  is  probably  somewhat  as  follows:  — 

1.  MoNOTREMATA.    Egg-laying  Mammak. 

2.  Marsupialia.    Marsupials. 

3.  Insectivora.     Insectivores. 

4.  LEMURiDiE.    Lemurs. 

5.  CERCOPiTHECiDiE.    Old  World  Monkeys  with  Tails. 

6.  SiMiiD4^    Anthropoid  Apes. 

7.  Pithecanthropus.    An  Extinct  "Ape-Man." 

8.  Homo   neanderthalensis.      The    Extinct   Neanderthal 

Man. 

9.  Homo  sapiens.    Modem  Man. 

3.  The  Fossil  Remains  of  Vertebrates 

a.  Succession  of  Life  in  General 

The  fossil  remains  of  animals  that  lived  millions  of  years  ago 
give  us  authentic  records  of  the  fauna  present  upon  the  earth's 
surface  at  that  time.  These  records,  unfortunately,  are  frag- 
mentary, since  only  the  hard  parts  of  the  animals  were  preserved, 
and  these,  when  discovered,  are  almost  always  broken  and  in- 
complete, making  the  reconstruction  of  many  parts  necessary. 
From  the  evidence  obtained  from  fossils,  paleozoologists  have 
constructed  a  table  (Table  XVII)  showing  the  geological  periods, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  the  time  of  origin 
of  the  different  groups  of  animals. 

Such  a  table  shows  that  the  invertebrates  appeared  first,  since 
their  remains  occur  in  the  oldest  strata,  unaccompanied  by  the 
remains  of  vertebrates;  that  the  invertebrates  became  more 
complex  in  the  succeeding  periods;  that  the  fishes  (low  in  the 
scale  of  vertebrate  life)  were  the  first  vertebrates  to  appear: 
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and  that  these  were  followed  by  the  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals  in  just  the  order  that  would  be  expected  from  a 
study  of  the  structure  of  these  vertebrates. 

TABLE  XVII 

the  distribunon  of  the  fossil  semains  of  animals  in  the 

earth's  crust 


Era 


Cenozoic 
(Era  of 
Mammals) 


Mesozoic 
(Era  of 
Reptiles) 


Paleozoic 
(Era  of 
Invertebrates) 


Archaean 


Period 


Recent 

Pleistocene 

Pliocene 

Miocene 

E/)cene 


Cretaceous 

Jurassic 
Triassic 


Permian 

Carboniferous 
(Age  of  Am- 
phibians) 

Devonian  (Age 
of  Fishes) 

Silurian  (Age  of 
Invertebrates) 


Cambrian 


si 
11 


i 


Q> 


Laurentian 


Animals  Characteristig  or  ihs  Period 


CO 


8 


8 

to 


Man;  mammals,  mostly  of  species 

still  living. 
Mammals  abundant;    belonging  to 
numerous  extinct  families  and  oiders. 


Bird-like  reptiles;  flying  reptiles; 
toothed  birds ;  first  snakes ;  bony- 
fishes  abound;  sharks  again  nu- 
merous. 

First  birds ;  giant  reptiles ;  clams  and 
snails  abundant. 

First  mammals  (a  marsupial) ;  sharks 
reduced  to  few  forms;  bony-fishes 
appear. 


Life  transitional  between  Paleozoic 
and  Mesozoic  eras. 

Earliest  true  reptiles.  Amphibians; 
lung-fishes ;  first  crayfishes ;  insects 
abundant ;  spiders ;  fre^-water 
mussels. 

First  amphibian;  sharks;  first  land 
shells  (snails) ;  moUusks  abundant ; 
first  crabs. 

First  truly  terrestrial  or  air-brr  ithing 
animals ;  first  insects ;  corals  abun- 
dant; mailed  fishes;  brachirpods; 
trilobites ;  mollusks. 

Invertebrates  only. 


Simple  marine  invertebrates. 
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b.  The  EvohOian  of  the  Harse^ 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  iUustrating  the  value  of  studying 
fossil  animals  is  to  give  a  brief  description  of  a  succession  of  con- 
necting links  such  as  are  exhibited  by  the  evolution  of  the  horse. 
The  horses  now  inhabiting  America  are  descendants  of  domesti- 
cated animals  which  were  brought  to  this  coimtry  by  the  eariy 
settlers  from  Europe,  but  in  prehistoric  times  the  ancestors  of 
our  modem  horse  were  native  here,  and  some  of  the  finest  fossil 
remains  of  these  ancestors  have  been  foimd  in  America. 

The  evolution  of  the  horse  has  been  traced  back  through  at 
least  twelve  distinct  stages  extending  through  the  Cenozoic  Era 
or  the  Era  of  Mammals.  A  brief  descrq>tion  of  five  of  these 
stages  together  with  Figure  552  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
cipal changes  that  took  place  during  this  evolution.  The 
structural  features  that  became  modified  during  this  era  of  about 
3,000,000  years  were  such  as  to  adapt  the  horse  to  life  on  the 
open  plains,  where  its  food  consisted  of  dry  silicious  grasses. 

The  feet  gradually  lost  the  side  toes,  and  only  the  middle  toe 
and  splints  of  the  second  and  fourth  digits  remain  in  our  modem 
horses.  The  limbs  became  longer,  enabling  the  animal  to  move 
about  more  rapidly;  this  change  was  correlated  with  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  head  and  neck,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  reach 
the  ground.  The  front  teeth  were  modified  as  chisel-like  crop- 
ping stmctures,  and  the  back  teeth  evolved  from  simple  molars 
into  wonderfully  effective  grinding  organs  with  tortuous  ridges 
of  enamel  and  with  supporting  and  protecting  layers  of  dentine 
and  cement.  During  the  later  periods  the  molars  elongated, 
and  thus  became  adapted  for  grinding  the  dry  silicious  grasses 
which  caused  them  to  wear  down  more  rapidly  than  the  softer 
vegetation.  During  this  evolution  the  body  gradually  mcreased 
in  size  from  that  of  the  earliest  known  form,  which  was  about  as 
large  as  a  domestic  cat,  to  that  of  the  horse  of  to-day. 

>  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  subject,  see  "The  Evolution  of  the  Hone"  by 
W.  D.  Matthe*--  *o  Am.  Museum  Joum.»  Vol.  3,  igoj.    Guide  Leaflet,  No.  g. 
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(t)  JyraJtffiMw  and  Eokippus  (Fig.  553).  These  aniniah 
the  lower  Eocene  Period,  Only  the  sltuU  of  Hyraco- 
bas  been  dJson-ered,  but  this  shows  it  to  be  the  most 
stage  known.  Eohippus  was  named  from  remains 
fcOid  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico;  its 
tmcfcct  have  four  complet?  loes  and  the  splint  of  the  fifth,  and 


the  hind  feet  have  three  complete  toes  and  the  splint  of 
fifth. 

(2)  ProioTokippus  and  Orokippus.  These  forms  lived  during 
the  Middle  Eocene  Period  and  were  about  as  large  as  a  small  dog. 
The  feet  are  similar  to  those  of  Eokippus,  except  that  the  splint  of 
the  fifth  diKit  has  entirely  disappeared.  Remains  of  an  animal 
called  F.pihippm  are  recorded  from  the  Upper  Eocene. 

(,?)  Mfsohippus.  This  animal  belongs  to  the  Oligocene  Period] 
and  reached  the  size  of  a  sheep.     Its  fore  feet  possess 


eriod^^y 
thi«^H 
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complete  toes  and  a  splint  of  the  fifth  digit,  and  the  hind  k 
also  possess  three  complete  toes,  but  no  splint.  All  three  tc 
touched  the  groimd,  but  the  middle  toe  is  larger  and  bore  mc 
of  the  weight  of  the  body.  AnchUherium  from  the  Lower  Mi 
cene  is  larger  than  Mesokippus ;  Parahippus  and  Hypohipp 
from  the  Middle  Miocene  were  as  large  as  a  Shetland  pony. 

(4)  Pfotohippiis  and  Pliohippus.  In  these  animals  from  t 
Middle  and  Upper  Miocene  there  are  three  toes  on  each  foot,  b 
the  middle  one  is  large,  and  the  side  toes  are  smaller  and  do  n 
touch  the  ground.  The  crowns  of  the  upper  molars  are  long  ai 
provided  with  an  eflFective  grinding  surface  of  ridges  of  cemer 
Hipparian  which  lived  during  the  Pliocene  Period  is  larger  thj 
Pfotohippus  and  has  a  more  complicated  tooth  pattern. 

(5)  Equus,  The  modem  horses  of  the  Pleistocene  and  Rece; 
periods  have  lost  the  first  and  fifth  digits  entirely,  and  the  secoi 
and  fourth  digits  are  represented  by  splints.  The  third  t 
alone  sustains  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  crowns  of  the  mol 
teeth  are  much  elongated,  the  skull  has  lengthened,  and  the  boc 
is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  any  of  its  ancestors. 

At  the  present  time  true  wild  horses  occur  only  in  Asia  (ti 
Asiatic  Wild  Ass,  Equus  hemionuSj  and  Przewalsky's  Horse,  . 
pryzewalskii)  and  in  Africa  (the  African  Wild  Ass,  E,  asinus^  ai 
the  Zebras,  E.  zehray  E.  burchelliy  and  £.  guagga).  The  mi: 
tangs  and  broncos  of  our  Western  Plains  and  South  America  a 
not  true  wild  horse,  but  are  descendants  of  domesticated  hors 
brought  over  from  Europe. 

The  evolution  of  the  elephant,  dog,  and  many  other  anima 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  paleontologists,  but  none  qui 
so  much  in  detail  as  that  of  the  horse.     Nevertheless,  they  dio 
how  much  is  possible  toward  a  knowledge  of  the  ancestors 
vertebrates  from  a  study  of  fossil  forms. 
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Anchitherium,  701. 
Ancylostoma,  173. 
Andrena,  366 ;  nest,  367. 
Angler,  444,  468 

ilfif««2(E,  537.  555 ;  Anguis,  556. 
Augmlh,   463;    AnguiUida,   444,   463; 

Angt'i^for'^''  444. 
Aagulo-splenial,  494- 

601;   ^MAi^iTt^,  590. 

r,343. 
3ic-4^i:   dftnification,  331; 


CBBJom,  340  s 

chophote,  341. 
iliiW#frfe,  343-351;  aiMtaaqr,  24$; 

culatioo,   346;    difHilinn,   246; 

nomic    imporUnoe^    951; 

ofgma,  34S;  atcnal  iMtoici,  144; 

food,  346;  nervoot  qrMcm,  949;    re- 

productioo,  350;  wtDm  o^pm^  249. 
AncUs,  537»  559- 
AnomcUptiSt  538. 
Am^pkdes,  356;  and  mahria,  50;  wiqg. 

333. 

Anosia,  351,  353. 

Anser,    630;    Amtr^mwa,    590^   602; 

Anseriiut,  603. 
Ant, 364;  lioney-,369:  kaiadJdag,^; 

wliite,  340. 
Ant-eater,    661;    Cape^  644;    banded. 

649;   gre^*  643;   Kabr,  643;   wgiof, 

642,  646. 
AntedoHf  190. 
Antelopes,  667 
Antenna,  of  Cambarus,  376,  279 ;  booey- 

bee,  3i2»3X3;  insects,  330;  miHiped, 

309,  310;  Peripatus,  306. 
Antenna-cleaner,  314,  315;   comb,  314, 

315- 

AtUennata,  275. 

Antennule,  376,  279. 

Antkomrdusigt  128. 

Anihotoa,  108,  133-143. 

AnUtropoidea,  644,  663,  664. 

AntkropopWucMS,  665,  666. 

AtUUocapra,  669. 

Antimere,  90 

Antipatkidea,  143. 

Ant-lion,  349. 

Anura,  511. 

Anus.  53,  55,  190,  306,  317. 

Aorta,  246,  247,  438,  4^  4S6. 

Ape,  696. 

Aphid,  345 ;  Apkidiidm,  346;  Aphis-fioii. 

349- 

Aphrodite,  236. 

Apid4E,  364,  366;    Apis,  313-398  (see 

honeybee). 
Aplacopkora,  252. 
Apoda,  477,  510,513,694. 
Apodes,  444 
Apopylcs,  95.  100. 
Appendages,  91 ;  o{  Cofnteritf,  276^  JI77- 

281. 
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Appendicular  skeleton,  495. 

Appendicularia,  393, 

Appendix,  vermiform,  638. 

Apseudes,  2g6,  297. 

Aptera,  337-338. 

Apteria,  578. 

Apterygiformes,  589,  59^;   Apteryx,  589, 

598. 
Arachnida,  275,  276,  371-385. 
Araneida,  37I-377. 
Arbacia,  190. 
Area,  262. 
ArceUa,  39. 

Arch,  gill,  437 ;  hyoid,437;   visceral,  437- 
Archsean  era,  697. 

Archaopteryx,  592,  593,  617,  694,  695. 
Arckaornitkes,  575,  588,  593. 
Archenteron,  88,  89. 
Arckiannelida,  215,  232-233. 
Archigetes,  165,  166. 
Archipterygium,  446. 
ArctiidiK,  353- 

Ardea,  602 ;  Ardeid4B,  590,  602. 
Argonauta,  268,  269. 
Argulus,  294. 

Aristotle's  lantern,  203,  204. 
ArmadiUium^  297,  301. 
Armadillo,  643,  660,  66z. 
Aromochelys,  535,  541. 
ArUmia^  292,  293,  300. 
Arteries,  485, 486  (see  circulatory  system). 
Arthrobranchis,  284. 
Arthropoda,  3,  24,  274-385;     classifica- 
tion, 275. 
Artiodactyla,  644,  667-671. 
Ascarida,  173;  A  scans,  169,  170-173. 
Ascidiacea,  390,  30I-3Q3. 
Ascon,  99,  100. 
Asellus,  296,  297. 
Aspidiotus,  346,  347. 
Aspidohranchia,  258. 
Ass,  644,  671,  684,  701. 
Assimilation,  31. 
AstacuSy  276,  284. 
Asterias,  189,  190  (see  starfish). 
AsUraidea,  189,  198,  213. 
Astragalus,  497. 
Astrangia,  137. 
Astropecten,  189. 
AstropkyUm,  189,  201. 
•45/Mf,  606. 
Asymmetry,  252. 


Auks,  644,  664. 

Atheca,  535. 

Atoll,  138,  139- 

Atraciaspis,  539. 

Atriopore,    of    Ampkioxus,    394,    395; 

Tunicata,  391. 
Atrium.  391,  397. 

i4«tf,  3<S9;  i4ttkte,  377;  AUus,  376. 
Attraction-sphere,  12,  13. 
Auditory  capsule,  416,  419;  ossicle,  635 

640. 
Auk,  S90,  607,  609. 
Aurelia,  129,  130. 

Auricle,  406  (see  circulatory  system^. 
Auricularia,  211. 
Aurochs,  684. 
Aurophore,  126. 
Auiodax,  517. 
Autolytus,  235,  236. 
Autotomy,  198,  201,  290. 
Aves,  401,  575-631.  ^  (sec  bird). 
Avicularia,  184. 
Avocet,  607. 
Axolotl,  516,  523. 
Aye- Ayes,  662. 

Baboon,  644. 

Badger,  655. 

Bakmida,  675. 

Balanoglossida,  386,  387;  Bahnoghssus, 

214.  399»  693. 
BalanHdium,  71. 
Balanus,  294,  295,  300. 
Baloma,  645,  675,  676;  Balanoptera,  64s, 

675.  676. 
Bandicoot,  642,  649. 
Barnacle,  300. 
Basal  disk,  109,  no,  134. 
Basepterygium,  436,  437. 
BasUarckia,  352. 
Basilingual  plate,  494. 
Basipodite,  280. 

Bass,  444,  465,  466,  467,  475,  476. 
Bats,  642,  643,  650,  651. 
BdeUostoma,  4x4,  420. 
BdeUoura,  156. 

Beak,  of  pigeon,  576;  of  turtle,  529,  530. 
Bears,  652,  654-655. 
Beaver,  643,  658,  659. 
Bees,  364,  366,  367. 
Beetles,  337,  347.  360-364. 
*  Behavioc,  of  Amd>a,  33;   crayfish,  299, 
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echinoderms,  iq7,  200.  ao7 ;  Eugfetta, 
43;  frog,  506;  Hydra,  113;  Lum- 
bricus,  228 ;  Paramecium,  55 ;  Proknoa, 
68;  sponges,  102. 

Behstomalida,  348. 

Belugas,  674. 

Bicidiumf  141. 

Bighorn,  670. 

Bile,  481 ;  duct,  481. 

Bills,  of  birds,  6i8-6ao. 

Binary  fission,  of  Ameba,  33,  33;  of 
Euglena,  42,  44 ;  Paramecium,  59. 

Biogenesis,  law  of,  302. 

Bipalium,  156. 

Bipinnaria,  197,  210,  21  x. 

Birds,  575-^31 ;  altridal,  626 ;  bills,  6x8; 
classification,  588;  colors,  62  x;  do- 
mesticated, 630;  economic  impor- 
tance, 626;  eggs,  624;  feet,  6x8;  flight, 
621 ;  migration,  621 ;  nests,  624;  pre- 
cocious, 626;  songs,  621;  tails,  6x7; 
wings,  616. 

Bird,  lyre,  617 ;  man -o'- war,  601 ; 
mocking-,  sqi,  615;  of  paradise,  617; 
secretary,  sqo,  603;   tropic,  601. 

Bison,  644,  66q,  670,  683. 

Bittern,  601,  602. 

Bivalve,  261. 

Blackbird,  503. 

Bladder,  urinary,  407,  440. 

Bhripuj,  650. 

Blastocoel,  507,  508. 

Blastoderm,  87,  88,  441. 

Blastoidea,  209,  210,  213. 

Blastophaga,  365. 

Blast ostyle,  X20,  121. 

Blast ula,  87.  88.  ixo,  116,  507,  508. 

Blattida,  343- 

filissus,  348. 

Blood,  484. 

Blood-vessels,  282  (see  circulatory  sys- 
tem). 

Blubber,  675. 

Bluebird,  591;  -gill,  467;  -jay,  615; 
-racer,  561. 

Boa,  538,  539,  559;  B.  constrictor,  560; 
Boida,  538.  550 ;    Boina,  539. 

Boar,  671,  685. 

Bobolink,  615. 

Bob-white,  606. 

Bombinator,  5x2. 

Bombus,  367. 


Bamhycida,  353. 

BombyciUa,  615;  BambycSUim,  50Z. 

Bambyliida,  358. 

Bombyx,  3S3,  354- 

Bonasa,  606. 

Bone,  403;  cartilige,  634;  cuboid,  637; 

membrane,     634;      aeaftmoid,     634; 

undform,  637. 
Boopkilus,  380. 
Borer,    apple   tree,   363;    locaat,   363; 

maple,  363;  wood,  361. 
Bos,  644,  684. 
Bothriocephalus,  x66. 
BotryUus,  393. 
Botryoidal  tissue,  338. 
Bouton,  313. 
Bovida,  667,  669-670. 
Bowfin,  443,  454,  455. 
Bowman's  capsule,  49Z. 
Brachiopoda,  185,  186. 
Brackycera,  356,  358. 
Brady  podida,  661 ;  Brady  Pus,  643. 
Brain,  408,  502  (see  nervous  system). 
Branchia,  248. 
Branchial     arch,     425;      basket,     416; 

chamber,  284;   deft,  388;   heart,  266. 
Branchiata,  275. 
Branchiopoda,  292,  293,  299. 
Branckiosaurus,  525. 
Branchiostegite,  277,  284. 
Branchiostoma,  393,  394. 
Branchipus,  292,  293,  300. 
Braula,  328. 
Brissopsis,  205. 
Bronchus,  639. 
Bronco,  701. 
Brontosaurus,  572,  573. 
Brookesia,  537,  550. 
Brow-spot,  478. 
Bruckida,  362. 
Bryozoa,  183-185. 
Bubalus,  67  X. 
Bubo,  612. 
Buccal    cavity,    218,    2x9,    405,    480; 

funnel,  415. 
Budding,   80;   Granlia,  94,  96;  Hydra, 

109,     no,     115;     Leucosolenia,     93: 

Metridium,  136. 
Buffaloes,  671. 

Bufo,  512,  519;  Bufonid4e,  5x2,  5x9. 
Bugs,  296,  301,  343,  345.  34^.  362. 
Bugula,  183,  184. 
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BisOa,  358. 

Bullhead.  457. 

BuHodes,  141. 

BupresHdtB,  361. 

Bursa  Fabricit,  576,  583. 

Bursaria,  63. 

Buleo,  605 ;  Buteonidt^,  590,  603. 

Butkus,  378,  379. 

Butterflies,  350,  351-353 • 

Caeca,  374,  638;  hepatic,  195;  pyloric, 
195.  438;  rectal,  195. 

Csnolestes,  642. 

Caiman,  527,  536,  547,  548,  549. 

Calcanium,  497. 

Calcarea,  q2,  105. 

Cailinectes,  297,  298,  302. 

CaUospermophilus,  658. 

CaUotaria,  643. 

CaloUs,  537.  553. 

Cambarus,  276-292;  ap[>enda^es,  277, 
278;  autotomy,  290;  behavior,  290; 
circulatory  system,  282;  digestive 
system,  282;  distinguishing  features, 
292;  excretory  organs,  384;  external 
features,  277;  muscular  system,  287; 
nervous  system,  285;  regeneration, 
289 ;  reproduction,  287 ;  sense  organs, 
285. 

Camel,  644,  667 ;  CamdidtBt  667 ;  Came- 
lus,  644,  671. 

Campanularia,  128. 

Campodea,  337,  338. 

Canals,  Bidder's,  491;  circumferential, 
123,  '  131;  epineural,  199;  inguinal, 
640;  meridional,  146,  147;  mucous, 
427;  nasopalatine,  637;  paragastric, 
146,  147;  perihsmal,  194;  radial,  95, 
100,  120, 121,  130,  131,  19a,  193;  ring, 
X93 ;  semicircular,  411 ;  of  sponges,  99, 
100;  stone,  193,  206,  307;  tentacular, 
146,  147. 

Cancer,  297. 

Candona,  294. 

Canida,  652,  653-654;    Cams,  33,  643, 

653.  684. 
Canines,  679. 
Canthocamptus,  394. 
Capillaries,  221,  283,  407,  438,  489. 
Caprella,  297,  298,  301. 
Caprimulgida,  591,  6x3. 
Capuchin,  644. 


Carabida,  360 ;  Carabus,  33a,  335. 

Caracara,  604,  605. 

Carapace,  of  Cambarus,  377 ;  turtle,  5381 

539. 

Carbohydrates,  11. 

Carboniferous  period,  697. 

Carcharias,  431. 

Carcharodon,  429. 

Carchesium,  65. 

Cardiac  stomach,  278,  382. 

Carettockdydida,  536. 

Caribou,  669. 

Carina,  580,  581.. 

Carnivora,  643,  653. 

Carp,  443,  456,  457. 

Carpals,  497- 

Carpocapsa,  355. 

Carpoidea,  209,  210,  213. 

Carpx>-metacarpus,  576,  581. 

Cartilage,  74,  75 ;  Meckel's,  494. 

Cassiopea,  133. 

Cassowary,  589,  596. 

Castor,  643 ;  Castorida,  659. 

Casuariida,  596;  Casuariiformes,  589^ 
596;  Casuarius,  589. 

Cat,  643,  652,  656,  685. 

Catamount,  656. 

Caterpillar,  354. 

Catfish,  443,  456,  457,  458,  475. 

Caikarista,  604. 

Catkartes,  604;  Caihartida,  590,  603. 

CatosUomi,  444. 

Catostomina,  443.  456;  Catostomus,  456. 

Cattle,  644,  667,  684. 

Caudata,  477.  5»o,  5i3-S»7,  694- 

Caudina,  190. 

Cavia,  643. 

Cebida,  662,  663 ;  Cebus,  644. 

Cecidomyia,  357 ;  Cecidomyiid<B^  356. 

Cecropia,  353. 

Cell,  9,  12,  13-18;  definition,  17;  divi- 
sion, 14, 15.  16 ;  form,  1 2 ;  importance, 
18;  number,  12;  origin,  17;  physi- 
ology, 13;  size,  12;  structure,  13; 
theory,  17. 

Cement,  635,  678,  679. 

Cenozoic  Era,  686,  697. 

Centetida,  650. 

Centipedes,  275,  3x0-311. 

Centralia,  404. 

Cenirarchidcf,  444,  467. 

Centrosome,  13, 13,  14. 
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Centrum,  4M,  404.  405- 

Cepkalockorda,  j86,  393-400;  circulatory 
aystan,  398;  coekim,  399;  digestive 
system,  396,  397;  excretory  qrstem, 
399;  external  features,  394,  395 ;  re- 
production, 399 ;  respiration,  397, 398. 

Cephalodiscida,  386,  387 ;  Cepkaiodiscus, 

387.  389. 
Cephalopoda,  343,  343,  264-269. 
Cephalothorax,  277,  278,  371,  376. 
Cerambycida,  362. 
Ceratina^  366. 
Ceraiiumf  47. 
CeratodofUida,  445,  471. 
Ceratosaurus,  573>  573* 
Cercaria,  159,  160. 
Cercopitkecida,  662,  664,  696. 
Cere,  576. 

Cerebellum,  501,  502,  639,  640. 
Cerebral  hemispheres,  $01,  502,  639,  640; 

vesicle,  397,  399- 
Cerebratulus,  177.  178. 
Cerlanihidea,  142;  Cerianthus,  142. 
Certhiid<E,  593. 

Ccrvida,  667,  669;  Cervus,  644,  669. 
CeryU,  611. 
Cestoda,  150,  163-166. 
CestuSf  147. 
Cetacea,  633,  645. 
Chatodcrma,  252. 
Chtrtognatha,  iSo,  181. 
Chatopoda,  215,  232,  233-236. 
Chaiura,  613. 
ChaUidida,  365. 
ChanuEtda,  591. 
Cham(rUon,  537,  550,  551;    Ckanudeon- 

Hda,  537,  SSO. 
Chameleons,  527,  536,  537,  550-551. 
Chamois,  669,  671. 
Charadriidct,  590,  607;    Chofadriiformes, 

SQO,  607. 
Charybdea,  133. 
Cheetah,  656. 
Cheiropterygium,  446. 
Chelicerae,  372,  373.  378. 
Cheliped,  278,  280. 
Chelonia,  527,  534.  543,  544;  Chdonida, 

535;     Cheloniida,    535;     Cheloniidea, 

535,  543. 
Chelydida,  536,  545. 
Chelydra,  530,  535.  54©,  54^ ;  Chdydrida, 

534,  540. 


Chemotiopism,  36;  In  i4Me6«,  37;  amy 

fish,  291;  earthworm,  228. 
CA«nie<ii»a,  382. 
Chevrotain,  667,  671. 
Chiggers,  380. 
CkUomanaSt  4$. 
Ckilopoda,  31Q-311. 
Ckinutra,  43Z ;  CkimiBridm^  431. 
Chimpanzee,  665,  666. 
Chipmunk,  658,  659. 
Ckiromyidig,  662. 
Ckironectes,  648. 
Chironomidttt  357. 
CkiroplerOf  642,  650-65 1. 
Chitin,  3. 

Chiton,  252;  Chitones,  251,  253. 
Chlamydosaurus,  553. 
Chlorogogen  cells,  216,  219. 
Choanocytes,  94. 
ChoanofiagdUUa,  47. 
Chondrostei,  443,  45^454*  474.  69$. 
Chondrotus,  511. 
Chordata,  24,  25,  386-413,  691. 
Chorion,  682. 
Choroid,  412. 
Chorophilus,  512,  519,  520. 
Chromatin,  13,  16-17. 
Chromatophores,  42,  43,  448,  532. 
Chromosomes,  15,   16;    in  fertilization. 

83,  85;    oogenesis,  82,  83;    reduction 

of,  85 ;   spermatogenesis,  81,  82. 
Chromotropism,  36. 
Chrysalis,  324. 
Chrysemys,  535,  541,  34^. 
Chrysochlorida,  650. 
Chrysomelida,  362. 
Ckrysopa,  349, 
Chrysothrix,  664. 
Chyle,  323. 
Chyme,  319- 

Cicada,  346,  347,  348;  Cicadidm,  347. 
Cicinddida,  360. 
Ciconiiformes,  590,  601. 
Cidaris,  190. 

Cilia,  53,  54,  134.  151,  178,  l8a. 
Ciliary  muscles,  412,  4x3. 
CUiaia,  62,  63,  64. 
Cindida,  591. 
Cinclides,  133,  136. 
Ciona,  391. 
Circulation,  Amphioxus,  398;  Anodonia 

246;    Asterias,    196;     crayfi^    278. 
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282-283 ;  earthworm,  221, 222 ;  honey- 
bee, 318,  319;  snail,  2S5;  squid,  266. 

Circulatory  system,  78;  Enteropneusta, 
388;  fish,  450;  frog,  484;  Hirudo, 
238;  lamprey,  418;  nemertine,  i77> 
178;  perch,  438;  pigeon,  583,  584; 
rabbit,  638;  spider,  373,  374;  Squaltis, 
425,  426;  turtle,  531;  vertebrates, 
406.489. 

Circus,  605. 

Cirripedia,  294,  295,  299.  300. 

Cirrus,  of  A  mpkioxus,  396, 397 ;  Plananay 

152.  153. 
CUeUus,  658. 
Civets,  653. 

Cladocera,  293,  294,  399. 
Clamatores,  616. 
Clams,  24,  263. 
Clas[)ers,  of  dogfish,  423,  428. 
Class,  21 ;  Classification,  21-23. 
Claikrina,  104. 
Claudius,  S3S. 
Clavicle,  404,  495.  4^. 
Clavicomia,  361. 
Claws,  372,  373,  403 ;  of  mammals,  677 ; 

of  Peripatus,  306,  307;    Pigeon,  577; 

poison,  of  centipedes,  310. 
Cleavage,  83,  85,  86.  87,  88,  507. 
Ckmmys,  542. 
Ckpsine,  232,  239. 
Ckrida,  361. 
Clione,  258. 
Clisiocampa,  354. 
CUtellum,  217. 
Clitoris,  641. 

Cloaca,  154,  206,  207,  406,  481,  490. 
Clonorchis,  162. 
Clupea,  458,  459;  Oupeida,  444,  458; 

Clupeiformes,  443. 
Clypeus,  313. 
Clytia,  128. 
Cnemidophorus,  538. 
Cnidoblast,  no,  ixi. 
Cnidodl,  no,  xii. 
Coagulation,  of  protoplasm,  11. 
Cobra,  539,  S^S- 
Coccida,  347. 

Coccidiidea,  52 ;  Cocddiuim,  53. 
CoccineUida,  363. 
Coccus,  370. 
Cochlea,  411,  640. 
Cockatoo,  591,  610. 


Cockroaches,  343. 

Cocoons,  155,  227,  228,  324. 

Codfish,  470,  474,  476. 

CacUia,  510;  Cceciliidct,  510,  512. 

CakrUerata,  108-144;  classification,  xo8; 
contrasted  with  Ctenophora,  148;  defi- 
nition, 142 ;  economic  importance,  144, 
morphology,  142;  physiology,  143. 

Ccelenteron,  120. 

Ccelom,  88,  89;  Acanthocephala,  180: 
Amphioxus,  399;  Annelida,  240; 
Ascaris,  171,  172;  Asterias,  192,  210: 
Bugula,  184;  crayfish,  216,  2x7; 
Enteropneusta,  387,  388;  frog,  507; 
mollusks,  270;  nemertine,  177;  verte- 
brates, 401. 

Ccdomata,  241. 

Ccdomoccda,  25. 

Caloplana,  167. 

Ccendida,  658,  666. 

CctnoUstes,  642.  648. 

Ccenosarc,  Z20. 

Comurus,  168. 

Ccercbida,  593. 

CoUoptera,  337,  360-364. 

CoUps,  63. 

Colintis,  606. 

Collar,  cell,  94. 

Colloblasts,  146,  147. 

Colon,  638. 

Colonial  Hydrotoa,  1 19,  X20. 

Colors,  of  Amphibia,  522 ;  birda»  621. 

Colpoda,  63. 

Colubrida,  539,  560;  Colubrinw,  539. 

Columba,  575,  630 ;  Columbida,  590,  607. 
609. 

Columella,  of  coral  polyp,  137;  frog,  505 

Colymbijormcs,  589,  599. 

Comb  jellies,  23,  145. 

Commensalism,  106. 

Condor,  604. 

Condyhtra,  642. 

Coney,  645. 

Conjugation,  59. 

Canuropsis,  610. 

Convolutions,  of  brain,  639. 

Coot,  606. 

Copepoda,  294,  295,  299,  300. 

Copperhead  snake,  566. 

Copulation,  crayfish,   288;    earthworm. 
226,  227,  228. 
'  Coraciiformes,  591,  610;  Coraciida,  591 
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Coracotd,  404,  495,  496. 

CoraUium,  139,  140. 

Corals,  137,  139,  140. 

Coregonus,  459-460. 

Coreida,  348. 

Corisida,  348. 

Cormorant,  590,  601,  603. 

Cornea,  285,  412. 

Corpuscles,  406,  484,  638. 

Corrodeniia,  377,  341. 

Corvida,  591. 

Corydalis,  349. 

Costa,  333. 

CoskUa,  512,  522. 

Cotingida,  591,  616. 

Cottontail,  658. 

Cougar,  656. 

Courlan,  607. 

Cowbird,  625. 

Coxa,  314,  315,  372. 

Coxopodite,  280. 

Coyote,  653,  654. 

Crabs,  275,  398,  302;  horaeahoc,  383. 

Cracidct,  606. 

Crane,  590,  607. 

Oanial  nerves,  409,  427. 

Cranium,  403,  436,  493,  494. 

Crappie,  467. 

Craspedote  metlusip,  123,  129. 

Crayfish,  276-  292  (see  Cambarus), 

Creeper,  593. 

Crefyiduia,  258,  260,  272. 

Cretaceous  period,  697. 

Crickets,  344,  345- 

Crinoidea,  208-210,  213. 

Cristivomer,  460. 

Crocodiles,  527,  536,  547,  S48.  540 ;  skin 

of.  57 J. 
Crocodilidct,  536,  548;    Crocodilini,  527, 

5.^6.    547  549,   694.    695;     Crocodilus, 

530.  547-540. 
Crop,  earthworm,  218,  219;  pigeon,  576, 

5H3. 
Crossopteryfiu,  443,  452,  471,  474,  695. 
Crotulinie,  539 ;   Crotalus,  539,  568-569. 
Crow.  SQi. 

Crustacea,  275.  276-305. 
Cryptohranchidct,  511,  514;    Cryptobran- 

chus.  511.  514,  515. 
Crypiocephala,  236. 
■  L'ryptodira,  534. 
Crypturiformes,  589,  596. 


Ctenidia,  248. 

Clenocephalus,  359,  360. 

Ctenophora,  145-149;  definition,  148. 

Cienoplana,  167. 

Cubitus,  333,  334. 

CubomedusiBt  133. 

Cuckoo,  591,  610,  635. 

Cua^jidtBf  361. 

Cuculida,  591,  610;   CmcuUftrmei,  590 

610. 
CukUa,  189. 

Culex,  50.  331,  332,  357;  CtMcidm,  356. 
Cumacea,  294,  396. 
Cunina,  128. 
Cunocantha^  128. 
Curlew,  590,  607. 
Cuscus,  643. 
Cuspidariat  363, 
Cuticle,  Ascaris,  171,  172;    earthworm, 

216,  217;    Euglena,  43;    Hydra,  109. 

no;    liver  fluke,   158;    Paramecium, 

53;  Rotifera,  181,  182. 
Cyanea,  141. 
Cyanocitta,  615. 
Cyclas,  262. 
Cyclops,  294,  295,  300. 
Cyclosis,  55. 

Cyctostomata,  400,  4x4-421,  694,  695. 
Cygnina,  603;  Cygmis,  631. 
Cyllenc,  363. 
Cynipida,  366. 
Cynocephalus,  644. 
Cynomys,  658. 
Cynthia,  393, 
CypHnida,  443,  45^457 ;  Cypriniformes 

443;  Cyprinirut,  443,  4S6;  Cyprinus 

457- 
CyPris,  293,  294. 
Cysticercus,  164,  165. 
Cystignathida,  512,  520. 
CystoflageUaia,  48. 
Cytoplasm,  12,  13,  14, 

Dactylozooid,  125,  127. 
Daddy-long-legs,  379. 
Daphnia,  293.  294,  300. 
Dasyatis,  430. 

Dasyures,  649 ;  Dasyuridct,  649. 
Decapoda,  265,  268,  297,  301. 
Deer,  644,  667,  669. 

Delphinus,   645,   674,    675;     Ddpkinap 
terida,  674;   Delpkinida,  674. 
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Demadex,  381. 

Demospongutf  105. 

Dendrocalum,  151,  156. 

DendrockmuSf  364. 

DendroHOtus,  261. 

Denisoniat  539. 

Dentalium,  261. 

Dentary,  494. 

Denticeti,  645,  674. 

Dentine,  635,  678. 

Dentition,   acrodont,   553;    heterodont, 

679;  homodont,  679. 
Dermal  branchie,  192;    denticles,  424; 

papille,  677;   plates,  677. 
Dermanyssus,  380. 
Dermatemydida,  535,  540;   Dermatemys, 

535- 
Dermestida,  361. 

Dermis,  402,  403,  479- 

Dermochdyida,  535,  544. 

Dermophis,  510. 

Dermopterat  642. 

DerOf  236. 

Desmognatkus,  5x1,  517. 

Development,    AsteriaSt    197;    Aurelia^ 

131,     132;      echinoderms,     210-21 1; 

crayfish,  288;  frog,  506-5*0;  Gonione- 

mus,  124;   liver  fluke,  159;   lamprey, 

419;  mammals,  680-682;  perch,  441; 

Planaria,  154. 
Devonian  [)eriod,  697. 
Diapheramera,  344. 

Diaphragm,  honeybee,  320;  rabbit,  637. 
Diaptomus,  294. 
Diastylis,  294,  296. 
Dil>ranckia,  266. 
Dicotyies,  644. 

Dicyema,  176;  Dicyemida,  176,  177. 
Didelphia,  632,  642;    DiddpkiidtE^  647; 

Didelpkis,  642,  647. 
Didinium,  54. 
Diemyctylus,  511.  S^S- 
Difflugia,  39. 
Digenea,  161. 
Digestion,  i4fie^a,  30;  coelenterates,  143 ; 

Graniia,  96 ;  Hydrat  113;  Paramecium, 

55. 
Digestive  system,  77;  Ampkioxtu,  396, 
397;  crayfish,  282;  Ctenopkora,  146, 
147;  dogfish,  425;  earthworm,  220; 
frog,  480;  honeybee,  318;  lamprey, 
4x6,4x7;  leech,  238;  liver  fluke,  157, 


158;  perch,  437;  Peripatus,  307; 
pigeon,  583;  Planaria,  152;  snail, 
253;  spider,  373»  374;  squid,  265, 
266;  starfish,  194;  turtle,  530;  ver- 
tebrates, 495. 

Digit,  576,  581,  582. 

Digitigrade,  653. 

Dik-dik,  669. 

Dimorphism,  126,  621. 

DinojlageUatai  47,  48. 

Dinornis,    589;     Dinormtkiformes,    589. 

597. 
Dinosauria,  573. 
Diodon,  466 ;  DiodorUida,  466. 
Dicecious,  80. 
Diomcdea,  590,  600. 
Diphy cereal,  447. 
Diploblastic,  89. 
Diplocardia,  215,  236. 
Diplodiscus,  162. 
Diplopoda,  309-3x0. 

Z)i>m?/,  432,  44S,  471-472,  474,  694»  695. 

Dipper,  591. 

Diprotodontia,  642. 

DipUra,  337,  356-350. 

Dipylidium,  166. 

Discoglossida,    512,    522;     Discoglossus, 

512. 
Discomedusa,  130,  133. 
Discorbina,  41. 
Dispsadomorphina,  539,  564. 
Dissimilation,  3x. 
Dissosteira,  345. 
Distalia,  404. 
Distira,  539. 
Distomum,  162. 
Distribution  of  animals,  6-7. 
Dog,  643,  653,  684. 
Dogfish-shark,  422-428. 
Dolickoglossus,  387. 
Dolichonyx,  6x5. 
Dolphin,  645,  674. 
Domesticated,  birds,  63a-63x ;  mammals. 

684-685. 
Donkey,  67  x. 
Doris,  258. 

Dorsal,  pores,  2x7 ;  vessel,  3x8,  3x9. 
Dotterel,  607. 
Dove,  mourning,  609. 
Dowitcher,  607. 
Down,  577,  578. 
^«»,  537,  553. 
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Drassiditf  377. 

DrepanidoUenia,  166. 

Dromaida,  596;  Dromaus,  589,  596. 

Dramalkcrium,  685. 

Dromedary,  671. 

Drone,  honeybee,  31a. 

Duckbill,  642,  646. 

Ducks,  590,  603,  6jo. 

Dugong,  64s,  673. 

Duodenum,  481,  576,  583,  638. 

DuplicidefUaUi,  643. 

DynasUSf  328,  362. 

Dytes,  589. 

Dytiscida,  360;  DyUscus,  33a. 

Eagles,  590,  603,  605. 

Ear,  frog,  505;  perch,  440;  rabbit,  640; 
of  vertebrates,  410-411. 

Eardrum,  640. 

Earthworm,  215-231  (see  Lumbricus). 

Earwig,  34a. 

Ecdysis,  288. 

Echefwidiii(e,  444,  467. 

Kchidna,  O42,  646. 

Echinarachnius,  iqo,  305. 

Echinococcus,  1O8. 

Echinodermata,  189-214,  691,  693;  clas- 
sification, 189;  development,  210; 
oarlhenogenesis,  212;  systematic  po- 
sition, 213. 

Echinoidea,  189,  202-205. 

Echinopluteus,  211. 

Echinorhynchus,  180. 

Fxhinospharites,  209. 

Echinus,  203,  204. 

Echiiiroidcd,  1 87  ;  Fxhiurus,  187. 

Ecology,  20. 

Economic  importance  of.  Amphibia,  526; 
birds,  626  630;  clams,  etc.,  251,  2O3 ; 
c(rlenterates,  144;  earthworm,  230; 
echintxlerms,  ig8,  208;  fish,  442,  474- 
470 ;  liatworms,  168;  insects,  370- 
371;  lamprey,  420;  mammals,  688- 
bgo;    reptiles,  57^-57 1- 

Ectoderm,  88,  89. 

Ectoparasites,  161. 

Ectopisks,  OOQ. 

Ectoplasm,  28. 

Ettoprocta,  184. 

lutosiirc.  28,  43,  53. 

EAtntdta,  O43,  660-661. 

Ed'  41. 


Eel.  444,  463,  514. 

Egestion,  30. 

Eggs  of,  Ascaris,  171;  birda»  635;   Vol- 

vox,  46,  47. 
Ejaculatq^  duct,  3aa. 
Eland,  669. 
Elanoides,  605. 
Eiaphe,  539;  Elapifut,  539,  564;  Elaps, 

539,  562,  564. 
Elasmobranchii,  400,  422-431,  694,  695. 
Elaterida,  361. 
Electrotropism,  36,  58. 
Elephantiasis,  174. 
Elephants,  645,  672,  673. 
Elephas,  645,  672. 
Elk,  669. 

Elopida,  444,  458. 
Elytra,  334- 
Embalhnurida,  651. 
Embole,  37a. 

Embryology,  26, 85-89  (seedevdopment). 
Emeu,  589,  596. 
E.myda,  536. 

Emys,  535.  542- 

Enamel,  635,  678. 

Encystment,  43,  44,  49,  50. 

Endolymph,  410. 

Endopodite,  276,  377,  279. 

Endosarc,  28,  43,  53. 

Endoskeleton,  391,  392,  403,  435,  436. 

437- 
Engy stoma,  512,  521 ;  Engystomatida,  512 

521. 

Enlamrba,  70. 

Enter ocala,  25. 

Enteropneusta,  386-389,  691,  692. 

J'ltUerozoa,  25. 

Entoderm,  88,  89,  109,  no,  ixi. 

Entomostraca,  299-300. 

F^ntoparasites,  161,  165. 

Entoprocta,  184. 

Eocene  period,  686,  697. 

Eohippus,  699,  700. 

Eolis,  260. 

Epanorthida,  648. 

Eprira,  m,  yj%;  Epeirida,  377. 

Epemys,  660. 

Ephrmerida,  337,  338. 

Ephyra,  131,  132. 

EpibdeUa,  161. 

Epibole,  272. 

Epicoracoid,  495,  496. 
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Epicraies,  539. 

Epidermis,  40a,  403,  479. 

Epididymis,  640. 

Epiglottis,  638. 

Epigynum,  373- 

Epihipims,  700. 

Epimeron,  276,  277.  339.  330. 

Epipharynx,  313. 

Epiphragm,  259. 

Epipodite,  277,  279. 

Episteraum,  329,  330,  495,  496. 

Epitheliomuscular  cells,  109. 

Epithelium,  74,  75,  89. 

Equida^  671 ;  Equus,  644,  671,  684,  701. 

EremiaSf  538. 

ErethizoH,  643,  660. 

Erinaceida:,  650;  ErinaceuSf  643. 

Eristalis,  359. 

Erythrocytes,  484. 

Esocida,  444,  463;  Esociformes,  444; 
Esox,  462. 

Ethmoid,  494. 

Eud^ndrium,  128. 

Eudyptes,  599. 

Euglena,  41  "45 ;  anatomy,  42,  43 ;  be- 
havior, 43 ;  physiology,  43 ;  repnxiuc- 
tion,  42.  44. 

EukimeUibrancki4tf  262. 

Eumeces,  538,  557. 

Eumenida,  364,  367. 

Eun^ctes,  559. 

EupaguruSf  397,  302. 

Euphausiacea,  297. 

EupUckUa,  103,  105,  106. 

Euplexoptera,  337,  342. 

Eupomotis,  467. 

Eurypauropus,  309. 

Eurypkrida,  384 ;  Eurypterus,  384. 

Euspongia,  103,  105,  xo6. 

Eutheria,  632,  642. 

Euthrips,  342. 

Eulhyneura,  258. 

Euvanessa,  352. 

Evolution,  8;  of  horse,  698-701. 

Excretion,  20;  in  y4m^a,  31;  ccelenter- 
ates,  143;  Grantia^  96;  starfish,  193, 
196. 

Excretory  system,  78,  440;  Ampkioxus, 
399;  i45cam,  170,  172;  crayfish,  284; 
earthworm,  333 ;  frog,  490-491 ;  honey- 
bee, 330;  leech,  339;  liver  fluke,  157; 
millipede,  310;   mussel,  248;   nemer- 


tine,  177,  178;  pigeon.  586;  Planana, 
153;  Peripatus,$07,soS;  rabbit,  639; 
rotifer,  182;  snail,  256;  spider,  373, 
375;  tapeworm,  164 ;  vertebrates,  407. 

Exoccipitals,  493,  494. 

ExocatUda,  444,  463 ;  Exocatus,  463. 

Exopodite,  276,  277,  279. 

Exoskeleton,  of  crayfish,  277 ;  honey-bee, 
312;   l^rch,  434;   vertebrates,  403. 

Expiration,  45Zi  452,  639. 

Exumbrella,  123. 

Eye,  41 1-4 1 3  (see  sense  organs);  brush, 

314.  315. 
Eyelid,  413,  441,  505. 

Eye-spot,  of  Ampkioxus,  397,  399;  Eu- 
glcna,  42,  43;  Planaria,  151,  152; 
starfish,  igs,  197. 

Facet,  286. 

Faeces,  55,  406. 

Fako,  604;    Fakonida,  590,  603;    Fol- 

coniformest  590,  603. 
Fallopian  tube,  641. 
Family,  22. 

FascMa  hepatka,  157,  158-161. 
Fat,  1 1 ;  -body,  490,  492. 
Feathers,  577-579,  595.  637. 
Feet,  of  birds,  618,  619. 
Felida,  653,  656;  Felis,  643,  656,  68$. 
Femur,  314.  3I5,  37^,  404,  497- 
Feras,  643. 

Fertilization,  47,  61,  80,  83-8$,  586. 
Fibrin,  484. 
Fibula,  404. 
Fibulare,  404,  497. 
FUaria,  174;  FUariidiB,  174. 
FUibranchia,  262. 
Filoplumes,  577,  578. 
Fin,  of  Ampkioxus,  394;  of  fishes,  445- 

448;  dogfish,  434;  lamprey,  4x4,  415; 

squid,  265,  366. 
Finch,  593. 
Fish,    basket-,    20X ;     cave-,    444,   462 ; 

cod-,   444,    470;    deep-sea,   473-473; 

devil-,  269;  dog-,  4S4,  455 ;  flat-,  476; 

flying,  444, 463 ;  fossil,  474;  hag-,  414, 

419,  420;    jew-,  446;    paddle-,  443. 

452-453;  pipe-,  444;  porcupine-,  466; 

saw-,  439:    sucking,  467;    wm-,  444; 

sword,  469. 
Fission,  1x6,  136. 
Fissipedut,  643,  653. 
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PlagdlaSa,  45. 

Flageilum,  42,  43. 

Flame  cell,  153. 

Flamingo,  590,  603. 

Flatworms,  150-168. 

Fleas,  337,  359-360;  beach,  J96,  301; 
cat  and  dog,  360;  human,  360;  jigger, 
360;  rat,  360;  snow,  338;  water,  299, 
300. 

Flicker,  614. 

Flight,  of  birds,  621-623. 

Flounder,  444,  469,  470. 

Fly,  337,  356-359;  bee,  3S8;  black,  3S7; 
blow,  358;  bot,  358,  359;  caddice-, 
350;  damsel-,  339;  dobson-,  349; 
dragon-.  339;  drone-,  359;  fire-,  361; 
fruit,  359 ;  Hessian,  357 ;  horse-,  358 ; 
house,  358,  370 ;  ichneumon,  364,  367 ; 
lace-wing,  349 ;  may-,  338;  saw-,  365; 
scorpion-,  349 ;  stone-,  340 ;  tsetse,  71, 

371- 

Flycatchcr,  591,  615. 

Food,  29,  627-630  (see  digestive  system). 

Foot,  of  mollusks,  242,  244,  261,  264, 
265,  270;   rotifers,  181,  182. 

Foramen  magnum,  493,  494. 

Foraminifcra,  41. 

Forficulidit,  342. 

Formicidct,  364,  369. 

Fossil,  Amphibia,  525;  birds,  592,  593; 
fish,  474 ;  mammals,  685-687 ;  rei>- 
tiles,  572  ;  vertebrates,  696-701. 

Fox,  64.5,  651,  653. 

Pringillida,  593. 

Frog,  477-510;  behavior,  506;  circula- 
tory system,  484;  development,  506; 
digestive  system.  480;  economic  im- 
portance, 526;  excretory  system,  490; 
external  features,  478;  glands,  492; 
muscular  system,  497 ;  nervous  sys- 
tem, 501 ;  reproductive  system,  491 ; 
respirator>'  system,  482  ;  sense  organs, 
504;  skeleton,  492. 

Frogs,  512,  517,  519-522. 

Frontoparietals,  493,  494. 

Fulica,  606. 

Fuligulina,  603. 

Fulmar,  600;  Ftdmarus,  600. 

Funiculus,  184. 

Funnel,  146,  147,  264,  265,  397,  399. 

Fur,  bearers,  688;  seal,  657. 

Furcula,  580,  581. 


Gadida,  444.  47o;  Gadus,  470. 

Galeruc^la,  362. 

Gall,  -bladder,  406,  481;    -gnat.  356; 

plant,  366. 
GaUeria,  327. 
GcUiformes^  590,  606. 
GaUintiia,  606. 
GaUuSt  630. 
Gamasida,  380. 
Gammarus,  297,  398,  301. 
Gannet,  601. 
Ganoids,  454.  694,  695- 
Garpike,  443,  454- 
Gasterosteida,    444,    464;     Gasterootei- 

formes,  444 ;  Gasterosttus,  4164. 
Gasttrostomum,  162. 
Gastraea,  303. 
Gastric,  filaments,  131 ;  mill,  282 ;  pouch, 

130. 
GastropkUus,  358,  359. 
Gastropoda,  242,  243,  252-261. 
Gastrovascular  cavity,  93,  109,  no,  120, 

123.  134,  135- 
GastrojSooid,  125,  127. 
Gastrula,  87,  88,  no,  116,  507,  508. 
Gavia,  589,  599;   Gatfiida,  599- 
Gavialida,  536,  548;   Gavialis,  536,  547, 

548. 
Gazelles,  671. 

Geckos,  537,  552;  Geckcmda,  537,  552- 
Gelasimus,  297,  298. 
Gelechia,  356. 
Gemmules,  98,  99. 
Genitalia,  330. 

Genital  pores,  217  (see  excretory  system). 
Genus,  22. 
Geodia,  105. 

Geomyida,  658 ;  Geomys,  643,  660. 
GeoncmerUs,  177. 
Gcophilus,  311. 
Geoiria,  420. 
Geotropism,  36,  57. 
Gephyrea,  186,  187,  188. 
Germ-cells,  46,  47,  73,  75- 
Germinal  disk,  441. 
Germ-layers,  88,  89,  507.  508. 
Geryonia,  122. 
Gestation,  641. 
Gid,  168. 

Gila  monster,  556,  571. 
Gill,   arches.   437.   508;  bars,  397,  398; 
covers,  433;   rakers,  437,  439- 
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GiU-flliU  of,  Ampkioxus,  397*  398;  'Enter- 
tf^fiestf to,  387,  388 ;  dos£[i^4a4;  lam- 
prey, 414,  41s;  tunicates,  390.  39a; 
vertebrates,  40X. 

Gills  of,  crayfish,  284;  Limulus,  383; 
Nereis,  235 ;  mussel,  248,  249 ;  squid, 
265,  266. 

Girosjfa,  644;  giraffe,  644,  671 ;  Giraffida, 
667. 

Gizzard,  576,  583. 

Glands,  caldferous,  3x8,  219;  cement, 
x8i,  183;  cozal,  375;  Cowper's,  640; 
cutaneous,  677;  digestive,  481 ;  duct- 
less, 450,  492,  638;  epidermal,  4x5; 
green,  378,  284;  infraorbital,  637; 
lachrymal,  413,  678;  lymph,  638; 
mammary,  403,  634,  678;  milk,  634; 
mucous,  403,  479;  oil,  403;  parotid, 
637 ;  perineals,  634;  poison,  317,  318, 
372,  373,  479,  525 ;  prostate,  154,  640; 
salivary,  354,  255, 3i8, 319;  9cent,  310, 
678;  sebaceous,  403,  677;  shell,  158, 
164,  16s;  silk,  373,  337;  sublingual, 
637;  submaxillary,  637;  sweat,  403; 
thymus,  451,  492;  thyroid.  451,  492; 
vitelline,  158,  159;  yolk,  164,  165. 

dauconiida,  538,  559;    Glaucania,  538, 

SS9. 
Glenoid  fossa,  404,  495,  496. 
dires,  643,  658. 
Globigeriruf,  41. 
Glochidium,  350. 
Glomerulus,  387,  388,  491. 
Glossina,  71. 
GlossohalanuSf  387. 
Glottis,  481,  482,  638. 
Glycogen,  406,  482. 
Glyptodon,  687. 
Gnatcatcher,  591. 
Gnus,  669. 
Goats,  667,  669,  685. 
Goatsucker,  591,  610,  612. 
Gonad,  130,  131,  403. 
Gonangium,  119,  X30. 
Goniobasis,  359. 
Gonionemus,  122,  133,  134. 
Gonodactylus,  299. 
Gonotheca,  119,  X30. 
Ganycephaius,  537. 
Goose,  590,  603,  630. 
Gopher,  pocket,  643,  658,  660. 
Gopkerus,  543. 


Gordnda,  X79;  Qfrdius,  X79. 

Gorgonacea,  139,  140. 

Gorilla,  644,  665,  666. 

Goshawk,  604,  606. 

Graafian  follicle,  641. 

Grafting,  1x7,  118,  155,  330. 

Grampus,  645,  674. 

Granatocrinus,  309. 

GrafUia,  94-98. 

Grasshopper,  344,  345- 

Grebe,  589,  599,  600. 

Gregarina,  52 ;  Gregarinida,  52. 

GriUida,  345. 

Ground-hog,  659. 

Grouse,  606. 

Growth,  10,  32. 

Gruida,  590,  606,  607;  Grttiformes,  590^ 

606 ;  Grus,  607. 
GrylloUUpa,  33a. 
Gryllus,  344. 
Guano,  626. 
Guillemot,  609. 
Guinea-fowl,  631. 
Gull,  590,  607,  608. 
Gullet,  43,  43,  53,  55,  130,  I34, 135. 
Gulo,  656. 
Gunda,  156. 
Gymnodactylus,  537. 
Gymnogyps,  604. 

Gymnopkiona,  510;  Gymnopis,  510. 
GyPogeranida,    590,   603;    GyPogeranus^ 

604. 
Gyrfalcon,  604. 
Gyrinidas,  360. 
Gyradactylus,  i6x. 

Haddock,  470,  474. 
Hxmal,  arch,  436 ;  spine,  436. 
Hamatopinus,  345,  346. 
Hsmocoel,  282,  307,  320. 
Hemoglobin,  221,  406,  484. 
Hcemopis,  239. 
HiEmosporidia,  52. 
Hair,  403,  632,  676. 
Hake,  470,  474. 
Halcampa,  141. 
Haliaetus,  605. 
Halibut,  470,  474. 
HaUcore,  645. 
Halictus,  367. 
Haliotus,  258. 
Halters,  330. 
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tttpaiUa.  HUi.  6«]. 

BiniimiM.     »ij.     ijj.     136,     ij^^jo; 

IUtt«^.  444. 

//K'.fj   IIT-IM 

fl«*, '.41. '.H. 

Htnmi,,uU   w.  ff^_^.Cq. 

HMtii4,mlt.  Vi,. 

H.C,^*.     ;-..;„, 

Hwv«(mei,,  n* 

H.^.--;r,r,    ^/v 

'104.  tios.  606. 

H.t.y..:»i'i.  i«,  ». 

<'-         CircuUxorrvHaal. 

i!(.;.<fn»  [■.!>■>!,  rjifj. 

Il'il'/flui,.  iio-in.  4n,«M- 

IU«,rtJ.4i.,  ns- 
Jl-A^lAylk  niKrilkin.  43- 

Iliii^l-hiU.  iU 

ihlitithan,  «a. 

Hiirtin.  m.  4i4-ts}.  474. 

//./»**»,  ,(4- 

HdtihMtu>.  .^ 

/Mt«M.  4». 

AibMviou^a.  igo,  105-108. 

//<«..  154.  »j;.  >5».  »T« 

IMII-:»bT.  1.4.S'S. 

fl.,(.,/.,„  ,mmu..>yAi. 

Hrtmmik"phit,  5}«. 

//™-,r«.,  „>r   joj." 

,((,. 

7/rMr/<i<f,>i5. 

66j,  6(-i. 

Honvxcrcal.  447. 

BtmibmiKki.  tn. 

Iltrntcata.  105. 

JUmukmiU    |M. 

Ihm,.l.,.,ylu,.  MJ. 

lUmopUra.  i46-.14». 

Ilrmil-hr.iilii\,  \ii. 

Ilrini-ymml),  315. 

/hm.f.,r.„.    i,7.i4S  J48 

Iti.ncy-ho'.       Jij-3i8r      artivilira      of 

I[ei„.i><  ,.,.L.I>.y.l.'m.4 

i,4i<i.4«.4Hf. 

imrkni,  .us    iiH;  circulalory  syslem, 
im;  iliKtslivt  syaJem,  318;   eicntoo' 

I(.ri',K,|,hr.-lil.-.  Hr,;  'lu< 

IS4.  '57. 

Kyiifin,   .ijo:    olcmal  (ealurcs.  311- 
11*1;    nervoua  gyslcin,  3J0;   reproduc- 

)lmi,.«.  IM.  HI. 458. 

M..i,,3M  .iJ4.-  respiration.  j»;   kdsc 

Ihil..tulir.  isi 

iirKann.  .w"- 

//„/.,..,„„,     ^HK.    SW. 

04;     llriptror- 

li„n..y.«i,,  318. 

nilh,l.'"«--<.  '.HH.  Vil- 

IW.,  401,  677- 

lli-l>, .>■'•■•.  iM.  11.    no 

ll<,r^il,h«r^.  146,  I4«. 

llrl<'i...u.<.l,  147. 

Horn,  077- 

Ilrl,i,>„rl,i.   icn. 

llornl>ill.  610. 

Ilrtnmwmijir  n>:  177- 

Ifornel,  36S. 

ItcjDK.  r>44.  A7■■<^- 

lhlrr«mrr.i.  Km. 

llumdrus,4<^,405.496. 

iHi'niiiidiiliiiliL.  .1.14. 

Eli,mminK-l.ir.i,  50T,(,.i,fi.,-6l3. 

ilijm,.r,  aiiuiim,  4IJ;  vilrcoui,  411. 

Il.l.rol.,,,.,.    ,.,S. 

;/.(r,.:(.„  *„,(,,    «4. 

//i.'.F.^  i.,i.  (isj;  llyanida.  Osj. 

//r„,.(M,.Hl,(.l,  «J,    lOl, 

//>-.,  J07. 

llil> .">.  ..[   ,l«#*,fr(j,  5,4;    A/o«- 

i>a.>i»k-s,  i(>s. 

llyMina.  181. 

H.>N..,.«,  JO., 

H<>r"A. ivi. 

«i;./s~  „«/.«.,  465- 

//;f/.,..;,.>.«..  4JO, 

«.>/>,./>■                   -^Ti 

Hippop-Umua. 

|[y.lr;im)>.  iig,  IM. 

ov 

ItyUralulu.  131.  I3>. 
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HydrifUE,  539,  $64. 

Hydrobatida,  348. 

Hydrocaulus,  119,  X20. 

Hydrocorallina,  129. 

Hydroid  compared  with  meduaa,  X24. 

HydropkUida,  361. 

Hydropkis,  S19- 

Hydro  pkyllium,  125,  126. 

Hydrorhiza,  119. 

Hydrotheca,  119,  X20. 

Hydrotoa,  108,  1 18-129:  classification, 
128;  metagenesis,  122;  polymor- 
phism, 126;  reproduction,  127. 

Hyia,  512,  519,  520;  HyUda,  5",  $19- 
520. 

Hylobates,  665. 

Hylodes,  51a. 

HymenoUpis,  166. 

Hymenoptera,  337,  364-369. 

Hyoid  arch,  425,  437,  403,  494. 

Hyperbranchial  groove,  395,  396. 

Hyperparasitism,  7. 

Hyphantria,  353. 

HypokippuSf  701, 

Hypopachus,  512. 

Hypophysis,  417,  419,  501,  SM. 

Hypostome,  xxo,  120,  121. 

Hypolricha,  64. 

Hypsirhina,  539. 

Hyracoida,  645 ;  Hyrax,  64$. 

Hyracotkerium,  699, 700. 

Ibidida,  590;  Ibis,  590,  601. 

/crrya,  347.  3<^. 

Ichnfumonida,  364. 

IckthyobdeUa,  239. 

Ichthyomyton,  420. 

Ichthyopkis,  510,  513. 

Ichthyopterygium,  446. 

Icklkyomis,    589,    594;     IckikyomUki- 

formes,  589,  594- 
Icklkyosauru,s73 1  Ichikyosaunu,  573. 
IcUUurus,  458. 
Icterida,  593. 
/(/yia,  145. 
Iguana,  537,  554,  571;  liuoMa,  537, 

554. 
Ileum,  484. 
Ilium,  404,  495,  496. 
Imago,  323. 
Incisor,  635,  936,  679. 
Incubation,  586,  626. 


Infundibulum,  146,  147,  501,  50a. 

Infusoria,  27,  62,  63,  ^  65,  71. 

Ingestion,  29,  30. 

Ink  sac,  265,  266. 

Insecta,  275,  312-371;  anatomy  and 
physiology,  328-336;  classification, 
336-337;  economic  importance,  370- 
371 ;   review  of  orders,  337-369. 

Inseciivora,  642,  649-650,  696. 

Inspiration,  451,  639. 

Integument,  402,  403,  676-678^ 

Intermedium,  404,  496,  497. 

Intermuscular  bones,  436. 

Interspinal  bones,  437. 

Interstitial  cells,  109. 

Intervertebral,  discs,  636 ;  Ugtmenta^  63& 

Interzonal  fibers,  15,  16. 

Intestine  (see  digestive  lysteiii). 

Introvert,  188. 

Intussusception,  10. 

Invertebrates,  i,  691. 

Iridocytes,  448. 

Iris.  4Z2. 

Irritability,  10,  19. 

Ischium.  404,  495,  496. 

Isopoda,  296,  297,  301. 

Isopkra,  337,  340. 

Isospondyli,  443. 

Ixodida,  380. 

Jacana,  607,  608;  Jacanidm,  607.  6q0L 
Jcger,  608. 
Jaguar,  656. 

Jay,  591. 

Jellyfish,  122,  123,  224. 
Julus,  309,  310. 
Jungle-fowl,  630. 
Jurassic  Period,  697. 

Kangaroo,  642,  648. 

Karyosome,  X3. 

KataboUsm,  19,  29,  31. 

Keratosa,  105. 

Kidney,  40X,  402  (see  ezcretoiy  oigaii4 

Kingbird,  615. 

Kingfisher,  591,  610,  6xx. 

Kinglet,  591. 

Kinoskmida,  Kinoskmont  535»  54S« 

Kite,  603,  605. 

kittiwake,  608. 

Kiwi,  589,  598. 

Ktntenia,  382. 
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Labial  palps,  245.  346, 3X3- 

Labium,  313,  372. 

Labyrintbodonts,  526. 

Lacerta,  538,  SS7;   Lactrtidm,  538»  SS7; 

Lacerdlia,  537. 
Lackesis,  539. 
Ladmostema^  36a. 
LacteaJi,  638. 
LttmoptyUa,  ifio, 
Lagamys,  643. 
Lagopus,  606. 
XoffM,  671. 

LameiUbraHckialM,  96x« 
LameOicorma,  361. 
Lampeira,  420, 4ax. 

Lamprey,  4x4*  4iJ-4aa 

Lampyndm,  361. 

Lancdct,  393,  304- 

Laniida,  SQi. 

Laomedea,  zao. 

Lapwing,  607. 

Larida,  590,  607,  608;  Lancf,  608. 

Lark,  591. 

Larva,  323,  324. 

Larvacea,  390,  393. 

Larynx,  482,  483,  639. 

Lo/ax,  655. 

Lateral  lines,  172,  410,  415,  427. 

Leda^  262. 

Leech,  236. 

Lemming,  660,  683-684. 

Lemur,  644,  662,  663,  696;    LemuridtE, 

662,  6g6;   Lemuraidea,  644. 
Lens,  413. 
Leopard,  656. 
Lepas,  294,  300. 
Ltpidoptera,  337,  3SO-3S6. 
LepidopUurus,  25a. 
Lrpidosiren,  472;    Lepidosiremda,  445, 

471. 
L^pidosUmon,  538. 
Lepisma,  337,  338. 

LepisosUida,  443,  454 ;  Lepisosteut,  454. 
Lepomis^  467. 

Leporida,  633,  658 ;  Xtf^Kf,  643. 
Leptinotarsa^  362. 
Leptocephalida,  444. 
Leptodiscus,  48. 
Leptodora,  294. 
Leptomedusa,  128. 
Leptofdana,  157. 
Leptus,  380. 


Leuccxytea,  484- 

Leucosolema,  92*  03»  94f  XQ5- 

Uasit,  539. 

Libittia,  302. 

Life,  origin  of,  za;  liioceMion  of,  697 

Ligu]a,3X3. 

Umax,  358,  J9p. 

Lnmcma,  236. 

LimmabaUim,  348. 

Limpet,  258. 

limii^,  3813. 

LtHfiMto,  512,  5lfr^22. 

Lmguiot  186. 

Linin  fibers,  23. 

LinypkiadtB,  377. 

Lion,  643,  656. 

Liriope,  123,  128. 

IMkobiuSt  3Z0,  311. 

LUkodyles,  520,  521. 

UUorina,  358. 

Liver,  246,  247, 40i»  4^.  438»  4*1. 

Liver  fluke,  157. 

Lizards,  527,  536,  S37.  SS«-SS7. 

Llama,  667,  671. 

Lobosa^  39. 

Lobster,  301,  303. 

Locomotion  (see  Behavior). 

Locust,  344,  345 ;  LocusUdcs,  345. 

LoligOf  264-267. 

Loon,  589,  599- 

Lopkiida,  444,  468 ;  LopUms,  4168. 

Lopkobranchii,  444. 

Lophophore,  184,  z86. 

Louse,  341,  345,  346,  359- 

LoxocemuSf  539. 

Loxodonia,  645,  672,  673. 

Loxophyllum,  63. 

Lucanida,  361. 

Lucemaria,  132. 

Lumbricus,  215-^231;  behavior,  228; 
drculation,  221,  222;  digestion,  220; 
economic  importance,  230;  excretion, 
223;  external  features,  2x6;  nervous 
system,  223,  224;  reproduction,  226, 
227;  respiration,  333;  sense  organs, 
226. 

Lung-books.  373,  374,  379. 

Lung-fishes,  471-472. 

Lungs,  40Z,  402  (see  respiratory  qyitem). 

Lutra,  655. 

Lycosa^  376. 

Lygmidm,  348. 


D9i474. 


Lymph,  4BO- 

Lymphitic  •j'lteni,  407,  636. 

Lynx,  656. 

Maiuia,  538. 
Madurd,  444,  4< 
MacrflMta,  139. 
ifucraMaliu,  3S4. 
Uaaockdjs,  535.  54".  54'- 
UiUTadaclylus,  jOi 
iiacnirUi,  3j6. 

Mucmmere,  171,  $07,  JoS. 

Macnpudiiix.  647;  Matrtpat,  641. 

Afacroscdidida,  £50. 

ltaclr»,  161. 

Madrrpera,  141 ;  Uadnptraria,  13T,  141. 

Madnporite,  igo,  igj,  100,  joj,  MJ,  306, 

JJag/llaHia.  1S5. 

MalacebdeOa,  177 

J/aJariNjniinyi,  54]. 

Mamopterytn,  443. 

Ualacialtaca,  vn,  301-301. 

Malarit,  50-52    paraaleof,  30. 

Miittopkata,  isi,  341. 

Malpighian,  body,  401 ;  tdxile,  310, 311, 

31B,  310.  373.  37S- 
IfaMmaJHi,  40  T,  63>h5oo,  dp*. 
Man,  644,  Mi;  races  of,  66},  696. 
Manatee.  645.  673;  UatutKt,  645,  673. 
Mandible.  178,  179, 313. 
l/nnii.  643,  661,  601. 
Uanlida,  343    Manlis.  333, 343. 
Mantle,  of  molluaks,  141,  946,  147.  153. 

365.  »T0. 
Maaubrium,  lao,  lai,  uj. 
Matiarita,  JsS. 
JfarfUTii^,  3B0. 
ifdnnHjjj,  643. 
Marmoset,  66 a.  Mq. 
MaTmobi.  '650. 

hSarsMpUitia,  641,  647-640, 694, 6g6. 
Marsupium.  150. 
Martens.  651.  65s. 
Maasaiauga,  569. 
Mastai,  181,  iBj. 
ilofligameba,  49. 
MaiUtopkort,  41-48,  JO. 
MastodoD,  ISBr. 
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MaturadoD,  St,  Si,  83. 

Htzillie,  of  cnj'fiih,  177,  179;  fnc^pL 

494;  boney-bee, 313 ipoch,  436,437; 

l^er,  373. 
Uuilliped,  179,  380. 
Utandrino,  141,  141. 

Utcapltra,  33  J,  340. 

MectuUa  oblongata,  437,  501,  gos. 

Medullary,  [old,  507,  SB^;  gtoove,  so?, 

508. 
Mediua,  lao,  iii;  bud,  130,  i*i. 
il/gaikile,  366. 
Licgackitoptrra,  630. 
Meeaiobattaihas,  514, 
Mtganycliphani!,  197. 
Mtsaptaa,  675. 
MclawUm.  319.  3l0'  344,  MS. 
iffleagris,  606. 
Mfloida,  363. 
Mtlopkatui.  3Sg. 
Mrlospiia.  615. 

Klcmnranous  labyrinth,  410, 411. 
.WfniJdi'iiii],  68s. 
Uettepen.  341,  341. 
UEnturo,  313. 
Mtnura,  617. 
MepkUii,  643.  4SS' 
Mcrgan^r  6oj    Jtferfwa,  603. 
Meroblaatii  tgg,  86. 
Mewntcfic  fiUineats,  139,  136. 
Mesentoy,  131, 135, 136. 
MeaodenD.  88,  89,  148. 

Mtsokipptti,  dgg,  TOO. 
Mes 


Mm 


>.  378. 


1-  493.  4 


Mewthorai,  314 

J/?iowa,  I7*-I77. 

Hesosiic  Era,  697, 

Metabolian.  to,  ig-30, 19,  SS.  loi,  170- 

Metacarpals,  404,  4^. 

Metagenesa,  So-Si,  iia. 

Metimere,  go. 

Metamerism,  go,  91.  140.  401. 

Melumorpho^is,     Of     intCCtt,    334-336; 

lunicales,  39a. 
MetDptlAsi:  of  mitosis,  IS,  16. 
Metaplaim.  13. 
MetaideunU  (1^.  394,  jog. 
Metaioma,  37S. 
Metatamih  373, 497. 


MrMkifU.  «4>. 


tH/f/rpff/lu,  t/ij, 
Uhrataufta.  ()|,  ftfi. 
UUmiMW.  If'. 

MMn»,  t4T. 
MlU'K»4.  IV,. 


««*.  4»t 

U»<ivU.  tn 

M.^*.,A« 

fo,  }0,  Mr.  >r>. 

V.tellW<. 

Vl'. 

MMh*.  ,iK, 

yj.  M».  «»-3j«. 

M'<UM.  610 

M«u«,  64  »- 

M'/ulh,  M  r«e  diccMlve  Vit^), 

M'..iri,  ,.„.. 

.(  bHHtl.  JU.  lit. 

M1..1  r,.,,,|,/ 

177    !'<».««»- 

444- 

Mulln,  444 

■  i„:   vrrli-liratn,  405. 

Mii-iitiirli««.-.  74.78- 
MiKkiiJIiinur,  4(<J. 
Mu'ki.i,  Mio,  070,471. 

Mll.ll>IIK.  701. 
Mxif'-fi'Jcr,  fio,  (•I5,6SS. 
Aflxlrf  11,411, 
A(«(,j/-.7ii.  ,lii.Ji4-SIJ. 

A(v...fr>.  Wio. 
«.v../i'.,<i4.i.6SI. 


■  d^Aiijtg.  n4j,  (i6i ; 


ifviM*^    4*N 
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Nails,  677. 

Nais,  336. 

iV<v«,  539,  565. 

Narcomedusat  128. 

Nares,  481,  482. 483. 

Narwhale,  674,  675. 

Nasals,  493,  494 ;  aperture,  415. 

NalalidiB,  651. 

Natantia,  297,  299. 

Natrix^  561. 

Nauplius,  389.  303,  304. 

NauHlus,  368,  269. 

Neanderthal  man,  696. 

NehaUa,  294,  395 ;  NehaUacea,  294,  395. 

Necator^  175. 

Nectonema^  179. 

Nectophore,  125,  126. 

Necturus,  161,  511,  513. 

Nemathelminthes,  24,  25,  169-175. 

Nemaiocera,  356. 

Nematocysts,  109,  zii,  IZ3,  131,  134. 

Nematomorpha^  179. 

Nematus,  365. 

Nemertinea,  177,  178,  179. 

Neoceratodus,  446,  471. 

Neomithes,  575,  594. 

Neosporidia,  52. 

Nephridia,  316,  223  (see  excretory  sys- 
tem). 

Nephridiopore,  3x6,  2x7  (see  excretory 
system). 

Nephrocytes,  196. 

Nephrostome,  316,  223,  491. 

Nereis,  232,  333,  334-235. 

Nerves,  cranial,  408,  409;   spinal,  408. 

Nervous  system,  79;  central,  224,  408; 
peripheral,  224,  408;  sympathetic, 
408,  410. 

Nervous  system  of,  Ampkioxus,  397, 
399;  A  scans,  170;  crayfish,  378,  284; 
dogfish,  427;  earthworm,  223,  334, 
335,  226;  Enteropneusia,  387,  388; 
frog,  501-504;  Gomanemus,  123; 
honey-bee,  318,  320;  Hydra,  112; 
lamprey,  418;  liver  fluke,  157;  mussel, 
347,  249;  nemertine,  177,  178;  perch, 
440;  Peripatus,  307,  308;  pigeon, 
587;  Planaria,  153,  153;  rabbit,  639; 
snail,  356;  spider,  373,  375;  squid, 
267;  starfish,  195,  197;  tapefwonn, 
164 ;  tunicate,  391 ;  turtle,  S33  '*  ver- 
tebrates, 407,  408,  410. 


Nervous  tissue,  75,  76. 

Nervures,  333. 

Nests,  of  birds,  624-625. 

Neural,  arch,  403,  404,  493,  495;  spine 

404. 
Neurocoele,  386. 
Neuron,  335. 
Neuroptera,  337,  349- 
Newt,  515. 

Nictitating  membrane,  413,  505,  576. 
Night-hawk,  612. 
NoctUumida,  651. 
NoctUuca,  48. 

Nociua,  332;  Nociuidtt,  354. 
Noddie,  608. 
Nose,  410. 
Nosemay  52. 
Nostril,  478. 
Noktcanthifortnes,  444. 
Notochord,   386;    of   Ampkioxus,   396, 

397;     Enteropneusta,    387;     dogfish, 

424:   lamprey,  416,  417;   perch,  435; 

tunicate.  390,  393;   vertebrates,  401. 
Notonectidct,  348. 
Notoryctida,  649. 
Nototrema,  512,  520. 
Novius,  347,  363. 
Nucleolus,  13. 

Nucleus,  12,  13,  14, 15,  16,  17. 
Nucula,  262. 
Nudibranchs,  260. 
Numidea,  631. 
Nuthatch,  591. 

Nutrition,  112  (see  digestive  system). 
Nymph,  336,  338. 
Nymphaiidat  352. 

Obelia,  1 19-122. 

Obisium,  383. 

Ocapia,  671. 

Occipital  condyles,  493,  494,  579,  ^35* 

Ocelli,  131.  312,  3x3. 

Octopoda,  368,  369 ;  Octopus^  269. 

Oculina,  X4Z,  142. 

Odobanida,  657 ;  Odoh<Bnus,  643,  657 

Odocoiieiis,  669. 

Odonata,  337,  339. 

Odontoceti,  645,  674-675. 

(Ecodoma,  369. 

(Esophagus,  480  (see  digestive  qntem). 

(Estrida,  359. 

OikopUura,  393. 
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Otfactory,  CRpMk^  416^  418;  chamber, 
483.  4>^;  lobo^  501,  Sn;  P<t%  X3X, 
a97>  399;  nc,  440  (Me  nervous  wy- 
tern  and  aenae  organa). 

OUgocene,  686,  697. 

OUgockmU,  ijfi, 

Ommailnpkti,  a68. 

Ommatidium,  a^Bt  286. 

Ommoatemum,  495, 496. 

Oninivoroua^  21. 

Onccrkymckus,  461. 

Omsciu,  J96,  3Q7,  joz. 

OniikockUoHt  jsa. 

Ontogeneata,  302. 

Omyckppkora,  275,  305-308. 

Oocytes,  8a,  8i3,  84. 

Ocedum,  284. 

Oogeneaia,  8a,  8i3, 84. 

OQgoaia,8a,  83. 

O/olifM,  63. 

Operculum,  433,  430- 

OpkiboUs,  562. 

O^Mfia,  538. 

Opkicglypha,  aoo,  aoz. 

Ophiopluteus,  axo,  211. 

OpkisauruSf  556. 

Opkturat  189. 

Opkiuroidea,  189,  199-201. 

Opistkobranckia,  258. 

OpistkocomitUB,  590. 

Opistkoglypha,  539,  563. 

Opossum,  642,  647,  648. 

Optic,  chiasms,  501,  soa ;  lobes,  501,  Soa 

(see  nervous  system). 
Optinum,  in  behavior,  44,  S7« 
Oral,  groove,  53;  hood,  396,  397;  lobe, 

i33>  130;  papillc,  306. 
Orang-utan,  644,  66$. 
Orca,  675. 
Order,  22. 
OreamnoSf  670. 
Organization,  9-10. 
Organs,  76 ;  analogous,  76 ;  homologous, 

76 ;  systems  of,  76-79. 
Origin  of  muscles,  497. 
Oriole,  593. 

Omiihorhynckus,  642,  646. 
Orohippus,  700. 
Orthonectida,  176,  177. 
Ortkoptera,  337,  343*  344.  345- 
Oryderopus,  644. 


OtsdRWf,  6i6b 

08culum,93. 

Oamoda,  220. 

Osphradhmi,  249. 

Oapwy,  60s. 

Onicle^  ambulacral,  xox« 

OsiaHppkyti,  44S* 

Otietimmm,  548. 

Oaaa,94,X35. 

Ostracoda,  ags,  294,  399.  300. 

Osirea,  262,  263. 

Ostrich,  589,  S9Sf  596. 

OlariidtB,  657. 

Oloes,  657. 

Oter,  655. 

Ovary,  490, 491  (see  reprodnctive  qntem). 

Ovibos,  670,  671. 

Oviduct,  490,  492  (see  reproductive  qr»- 

tern). 
Oviparous,  80,  413. 
Ovipositor,  330. 
Ovis,  670,  685. 
Ovimi,  75. 
Ovotestis,  a54,  257. 
Owl,  591,  611,  6xa. 
Ox,  684. 
Oxyglossus,  512. 
Oxyrhopus,  539. 
Oxytncka,  65. 
Oyster,  263,  271 ;  driU,  260. 

Pachyderms,  672. 

Pedogenesis,  80. 

Paktmon,  389,  290. 

PaUtmoneUst  297,  agp,  30Z. 

PaUeospondyluSt  4az. 

Palamedeidaf  590,  603. 

Paiapteryx,  sgr. 

Palate,  637. 

Palatine,  493>  494* 

Paleontology,  36. 

Paleozoic  697. 

PalinumSt  397. 

Pallium,  246. 

Palp,  313. 

Palpigradi,  38a. 

Paludicola,  512. 

Paludina,  271,  aya. 

Pan,  66s,  666. 

Pancreas,  40X,  402,  406,  481,  6)38L 

PandioH,  60s. 

Pangolin,  643,  66z,  66a. 
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Poiwf  ^,  140. 

Panthtr«  6s6. 

Panhpoda,  J85. 

PapUio,  J5i;  PapUhnidm,  351. 

Papula,  1^,  10.V 

Poradii$a,  617. 

Paragonimut,  163. 

Parakipput,  701. 

Param0€ium,  83  6s;   anatomy,  83 »   )><^- 

havlur,  ss;    metalNillMn,  55;    repni- 

duction.  8P' 
Paramenia,  ism. 
Paramylum,  42,  4.4. 
Paramyxint,  410, 
ParaptMlia.  3.t.i.  934.  >38' 
Parapophyalt,  435. 
Paraptoitm,  .tjo. 
ParatltM,  6,  7»  *Si> 
Paf4iiHca,  $4$. 
Paraiphenoltl.  493,  404* 
ParMoa,  94,  jf. 
Paroi(>|xxl,  ayf ,  180. 
Parenchyma,  158. 
PaHdtr,  501. 
PaitNiuet,  610. 
Parrot,  501.  A 10. 
Parthcnogoneaia.  80,  its. 
Parth(*nogonl(lia,  46,  47. 
Partridfff,  AoA. 
Pau$fij0rm$t,  soi.  Ai4i  ^18* 
Patella.  37a.  t>M  \  PakUa,  371  • 
Pathogenic  ProtoiM,  70-71' 
Pathology,  36. 

Pauropoda,  too !  Panropuit  30g. 
i*flW»,  ft.u. 
Peacock,  ^ti. 
Pearli,  30.),  3A4. 
Peccary,  644,  A67,  668. 
Pecten,  s88:  PnkH,  363. 
PHtinaiiUa,  185. 
1  ectinea.  37f . 
p0eHnibranckia,  358. 
Pectoral  ginlle,  404,  404  (■••  akeleton). 
Peclicellaria,  191,  10 3,  to^t. 
Ptdk^Uinu,  185. 

P$diculid»,  J4S :  Ptdkulut^  345. 
PedliMlpi,  37a.  37t:  P*diptUpi»  3il-38t. 
Petlunde,  185,  186. 
P$iagia,  1.1,1. 
PtUfunida,  soo,  601. 
PfUiyPoda,  34a.  14J.  •61,  tOt,  163. 
Pelican,  590,  Ooi. 


Prllidr,  83. 

Pthbalfi,  511:  P$hhaHda,  513,  518-510. 

Pelomrduta,  $a$;  Pshmsduiida,  535. 

Pfitoiastfr,  io4. 

Pelvic  ginlle.  404i  4^5  (aoo  akeleton). 

Pen,  a68t  i60. 

Pemtut,  307.  .to.<  .$05. 

Penguin,  5H0.  xoM,  809' 

Penii,  isa,  3aa  (nee  reproductive  ayatem). 

Pennv,  57H. 

Pennaluia,  140;  PennatuhcM,  140. 

PtHtuttr0M,  199. 

Pentarrinui,  too.  a09. 

Penlastomida,  384,  385;    P§nkuhmumt 

3^4" 
PtnUilomidtt,  348. 

PffamtUdif,  640. 

/'#rra,  433;    Ptrt$soc$s,  444;    Ptfcidm^ 

444.  467. 

Perch.  431  441.  467 :  circulatory  lyittm, 
43H :  development,  441 :  digmtlve 
ayitern,  437:  excretory  ayatem,  440; 
external  feat  urea,  4\2\  locomotion, 
433:  mutcular  nyatem,  437:  nervous 
Ryiitrm.  440:  repnMluctive  ayatem,  441 ; 
rea|)iratory  ayatem,  438 ;  aenae  orfana, 
440:   akeleton,  4.U> 

Prrlcanlium,  40A  (aee  circulatory  lyatem). 

Peridinium,  47,  48. 

Perilymph,  410. 

Perineal  pouch,  634. 

Perioatracum,  345. 

Ptripatus,  305,  306,  3g7»  308. 

PtripkyUa,  133,  133' 

P0riphH0la,  331,343. 

Periproct,  103,  ao3. 

Prriaarc.  1 10.  lao. 

iWUModaclyiat  644,  671-671. 

Periatome,  191. 

Peritoneum,  193,  319,  479,  481. 

P$rMcka,  65. 

Periwinkle,  360. 

Permian,  697. 

P$f9m9dutm,  133, 133. 

P$fia,  138. 

Petrel.  500.  Aoo.  601. 

p0$r0my9OH,  414,  4i5Mao!  drcuUtory 
ayatem,  417.  418;  developmant,  419; 
digeative  ayatem,  416,  417;  economic 
importance.  430;  external  featurti, 
415;  muacular  «yatem.  416,  417; 
ntrvoua  lyitem,  4171  418;    rtUtion- 
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ships,  419;  respiratory  lystem,  417, 
418;  sense  organs,  417,  418 ;  skeleton, 
416 ;  urinogenital  system,  417,  419. 

Petromytontiat  420. 

PhalacrocoraciiUt,  590,  6ox;  Pkalacro- 
corax,  601,  60a. 

Phalanger^  642,  649;  PhaiangendiE,  649. 

Phalanges,  404.  4©7,  576,  582. 

Pkalangidea,  379 ;  Pkalaniium,  379. 

Phaliirope,  607. 

Pkanerocepkala,  236. 

Pkanerogiossa,  512. 

Pharynx,  152,  iS7,  397,  40S,  438.  638. 

Phascolomyida,  649. 

Phasianida,  590,  606. 

Phasmida,  343,  344. 

PhastnomafUis,  343. 

Pheasant,  590. 

Philodina,  z8a. 

PhilodryaSf  539. 

PA^a,  643,  657 ;  Pkodda,  657. 

Phocctna^  645. 

Phamicopterida,  590, 602 ;  PfumicopUruSt 

60a. 
Pholidolii,  643,  661. 
Phoronidea,  185 ;  Phoronis,  185. 
Phosphorescent  organs,  473. 
Photosynthesis,  30-21. 
Phototropism.  36,  37,  38,  43,  229. 
Phryniscus,  512. 
Phrynosoma,  537,  555. 
Phihirius,  345. 
Phyllobaks.  512. 
Phyllodaclylus,  552. 
Phyliopoda,  292,  293,  299. 
Phyllostomida,  651. 
Phylloxera,  346. 
Phylogeny,  26,  302 ;  of  vertebrates,  693- 

696. 
Phylum,  21,  23-25. 
PAyjfl,  258,  259. 
Physalia,  135,  126. 
Physcier,  675. 
Pkyseterida,  674. 
Physiology,  26. 
Phytophaga,  362, 
Pia  mater,  504. 
Pica,  643. 
Pkida,  591,  614. 
Pierida,  352 ;  Pirris,  35a. 
Pig,  667,  68s ;  guinea,  643. 
Pigeon,    575-588;    circula^i/    a^ys^cm, 


583 ;  digestive  system,  583 ;  OEcretoty 
system,  596;  external  features,  575; 
feathers,  577 ;  muscular  system,  58a ; 
nervous  system,  587;  reproductive 
system,  586 ;  respiratory  system,  585 ; 
sense  organs,  587 ;   sketetoa,  $79. 

Pike,  444,  462,  267,  475»  476. 

Pilidium,  178,  233. 

Pincher,  378,  280. 

Pinna,  4x1,  <S33,  640. 

Pinnipedia,  643,  652,  656. 

Pinnotheres,  297. 

Pinnule,  309,  210. 

Pipa,  512,  518. 

Piroplasma,  381. 

Pisces,  433-476,  694. 

Pithecanthropus,  666,  696. 

Pithecia,  664. 

Pituitary  body,  417,  419. 

Placenta,  641,  680,  68x,  683. 

PlacentaHa,  642,  694,  696. 

Plagionotus,  363. 

Plague,  360,  371. 

Plaice,  469. 

Planaria,  150,  151-155. 

Plankton,  6. 

Planorbis,  258,  359. 

Plantigrade,  634. 

Planula,  104,  1 30,  121,  124. 

Plasmodium,  50,  51,  s a. 

Plasmosome,  13. 

Plastids,  13,  14. 

Plastron,  528,  539. 

Platanistida,  674. 

Plates,  of  sea  urchin,  202,  303. 

Platurus,  539. 

Platyhelminthes,  23,  25,  150-168. 

Platypus,  646. 

Plalysamia,  353. 

Platysternida,  535;   Platystemum,  535. 

Plautus,  609. 

Plecoptera,  337,  340. 

Pleistocene,  686,  697. 

Pleopods,  377,  378,  281. 

Plethodon,  $11,  $17 ',  PletkodonHdet,  $17. 

Pleurobrachia,  146. 

Pleurobranchiae,  284. 

Pleuron,  376,  277. 

Pleurocera,  359. 

Pleurodira,  535. 

Pleuronectida,  444,  469-470. 

Pleurum,  330. 


PthaianHda,  443, 


FUtkippiu,iot. 

Plover,  sOSi  ^T- 

J'UmaUUa,  185 

Plamidam.  118. 

Pnf  lunalopharc,  l>S>  "t- 

Podicipcdula.  600. 

Podobroncliix,  1&4, 

Podonemis.  sjs, 

PBdepkyro,  £4,  65. 

/"vif^tafw,  671. 

I'^lar  bodies.  Ji.  83. 84. 

r.iliun  vcffldra,  in,  104. 

J'oKifti.  368. 

Pollack,  470.  4M- 

t'ollen,  basket,  315;  brush,  314, 313. 

Polyandry  655 

Palycluila,  334-136. 
PalytlmtHS.  ijC). 
Fetyetadida,  136,  157, 
Pelydtimia,  jio. 

P^lycamy,  fisT- 
pDlygordiida.  jji; 

Futymnirilusni,  IIJ,  116, 
folyadoH.  45I-4S3 

4S>. 
Polyp,  13. 
Polypide.  1B4. 
Polytlacopkara,  1S>>  >5>, 
J'lJyprolodaiilii,  643. 
Polyplmdt,  44j;  PUyflaMt,  447,  45s. 
falyiCtlii,  lift. 
i'nJyifaiWMiii.  lOi. 
/■ofyaw,  r83-i8s. 
p™.™.  467. 
Pm(o,  665. 
PimUAddla,  aag. 
ParctUia,  391 

Puri/upinr,  {143. 6sS.  6&1;  fiah,  444. 
Parifira,   n,   J5.  OJ-107;    claasifiration. 

1041      mofiAologj-.    yij:     physiology, 

■01 :  posliun  in  anitnul  klngdam,  105  ; 

relaCkms  to  nun.  to6. 
Pantpott,  jj. 
Porpoise,  64s,  674,  67s. 
Parlktlria,  jjj. 

Poclu£uew  man^o'-wu,  115,  116. 
PoMsTitellian,  .tjo. 
Polomobiuj  ijb. 
PrBcstuluni.  jjo. 
Prairie-dog,  6sS, 
PcmwnvjM. 
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Predaceoiu.  <Sqo. 

Prehallui,  497. 

PremuUta.  436.  437,  403,  404' 

Preittolu,  636,  670. 

PriapiUoiita.      iS;.      1S8;      PrMmlM, 

187. 
Primales,  631,  644.  661-667. 
Priilii,  410. 
Protaicidea,  64J,  673. 
Piobo9ci9,of  ^caiiM«<piaJ<i,i8i>;  ££jt(»- 

tmUa.itr.Ealtrapncusla.ijBrf:  moths. 

331;    ncmertiae,  177,  178;    Planaria, 

IJI.  'SI. 
FrDcmia,  645. 
PfiKcllatia.  ;uo.  toi  1  Pt»cdlariida,  fxx), 

PrxillariifiiriHti,  sgo,  60O. 
I'ruturncuid.  404. 
Proitudieum,  506. 
Pratym.    643.   4m;    Procymidn,   6S3, 

6S4- 
PriHckiiKa,  646. 

ProKloHidea,  163. 164. 

ProiiKhiims.  067  669. 

Pruoticti,  4(i3i.  404. 

Prophase  of  mitosis.  14.  I8. 

Propolia,  316. 

Prosoma,  378. 

PrtipaUa,  jft(. 

Prompyles,  OS.  »»0- 

Pruslomium,  116, 114. 

Proteid.  II. 

Praleiia.  510,  313;   Prekida,  510,  Jli, 


313-314- 
PrBlereflypha.  S30.  S64. 

f'tolempongia.  41. 


>.fu-.l.  447. 
.  ....idvnia.  6B3. 
PrBlodritui,  331. 
PraMippus,  igf.  701. 
ProlopUsm.  g,  10-11. 
Prolobodile,  376,  »77, 179, 
Praloplrrta,  471.  471. 
PrBlenkippia,  tf/i,  700. 


ProU>z<w,  ;.!.  J4,  li,  17-73;  bebivlor, 
(>»;  iLjwifii-ation.  17;  monihology.  6ftr 
putbogenk.  70;    physiology,  67;    re- 
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Pf«$f§ekeaid,  rjs. 

ProventrkuhM,  ssS,  aig,  234,  J35»  576» 

Fsepkurus,  452. 
Ptewd^OMckms,  511,  514. 
PKtuiocnetamcrum,  340. 
PuudopUuronecies^  4fm. 
Paetviojpodia,  j6. 
Puwiotcofpi&mi*,  jfkt. 
Psittacida,  591,  610;  PtiSttau,  610. 
Psocui,  341, 
PsoropUs,  j8l. 
P^ycholojjy,  26. 
PLa.rmigan,  606. 
Pleranodcn,  sim- 
pler opida,  650;  Pkf9pus,  643,  651. 
Pterosattria,  573. 
Pteryi^iophores,  437. 
Pterygoid,  49$.  4<>4. 
Ptcrylac,  578. 
PtOoduM,  685. 
PtUogomUida,  591. 
Ptinida,  361. 
Pubi.i,  404,  495,  496. 
Puffin.  600;  Pi^finus,  600. 
Pul^x.  360. 
Pulmofuitii,  258. 
Pulp-cavity,  678,  670- 
Pulvillus,  316. 
Puma,  656. 
Pupa.  32^:  3^- 
Pupil,  412.  505. 
Fupipara,  356,  350- 
Futorius,  6^5- 
Fycnof^onida,  384,  385. 
PyKOHtyle.  S7g.  580. 
I*yl'>ri(  stomach,  278,  282. 
Fyrosoma,  303, 

Python.  538,  539.  557,  550»  5^0;  Py- 
thonina,  539. 

QuadratojuKal,  493,  404. 
OuadruiX'd,  633. 
Quail,  ^(^.  606. 
Queen  honcy-bec,  313. 
Quill,  577. 

Kahtiit,  633-641,  658,  689;  circulatory 
system,  638;  digestive  system,  637; 
excretory  system,  639;  external  fea- 
tures, 633;  nervous  system,  639;  re- 
pro<iuctive   system,   640;    respiratory 


;      ton,  634. 
Raccoon.  643,  652, 

Radiaie,  4^4,  406, 49Sr 
Fadiata,  213. 


R^iciao-iiiia,  ^06^4/^- 


Raduia,  J55»  270. 

Rail,  590,  606. 

RaUid^,  590>6o6. 

Raaus,  606. 

Rama,  477,  512,  521,  522;  Wniim,  512 
521-522. 

Ramgi/er,  669. 

Rat,  643,  658,  660.  689. 

Rattlesnakes,  567-569. 

Rays,  429,  4ao. 

Reactions  to  stimuli,  35,  43,  S|S^  114. 

Reactivencss,  10.  ^ 

Recapitulation,  302. 

Rectrices,  576.  579. 

Rectum,  638. 

Redia,  159,  160. 

Reduction  of  chromosomes,  8a,  85. 

Reduviida,  348. 

Redex,  225. 

Regeneration,  of  AmpMbui,  523;  cr»y- 
fiish,  289;  earthworm,  230;  cchino- 
derms,  198,  201,  208;  Hydra,  H?; 
Planaria.  155. 

Reindeer,  669,  683. 

Remora.  444,  467. 

Renal  portal  system,  425,  426,  488,  289. 

RtniUa,  140. 

Reproduction,  asexual,  80;  budding,  80; 
fission,  80;   sexual.  79. 

Reproduction  of,  Ameba,  32,  33;  Cteno- 
phora,  148;  EugUna,  42,  44;  Grantia, 
96;  Hydra,  115;  Hydroxoa,  127; 
Metridium,  136 ;  MoUusca,  271-272 ; 
Ohdiay  121;  Paramecium,  59;  Pro- 
tozoa, 69;   sponges,  103. 

Reproductive  system  of,  A  mpkioxus,  399 ; 
Ascaris,  170-172;  crayfish,  287-289; 
earthworm,  226,  227,  228;  EnUrop- 
neusta,  387,  388;  frog,  490,  491-402; 
Gonionemus,  123;  honey-bee,  322-324, 
Hydra,  109,  no;  leech,  239;  Uver 
fluke,  158;  mussel,  250;  perch,  441; 
pigeon,  586;  Planaria,  152,  153; 
rabbit,  640-641 ;    snail,  257 ;    spidei; 
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373,  376;    aqtdd,  265,  367;   starfish, 
197;  tapewonn,  163, 164 ;  vertebrates, 

413. 
ReptatUia,  297,  agS. 

ReptOia,  401,  5277574.  ••i*  695;  classi- 
fication, 534-539;  economic  impor- 
tance, 570-571;  poisonous,  569-570; 
prehistoric,  573-574 ;  review  of  orders 
and  families,  540-569. 

Res|»ration,  extern^,  407 ;  internal,  407 ; 
of  Ameha,  31;  ccelenterates,  143; 
earthworm,  223;  echinoderms,  197, 
304,  206;  GranHa,  96;  leech,  238; 
mussel,  248;  rotifer,  182. 

Respiratory  system,  78;  of  Amphioxus, 
397 ;  crayfish,  284 ;  dogfish,  425 ;  fish, 
451-452;  frog,  482;  honey-bee,  319, 
320;  insects,  334;  perch,  438; 
pigeon,  585;  rabbit,  639;  anail,  255; 
■pider,  373,  374;  turtle,  53a;  verte- 
brates, 407. 

Respiratory  tree,  206,  207. 

Retina,  412,  505. 

Rhabdites,  155. 

Rhahdoctdida,  156. 

RkabdopUura,  387, 389. 

Rhadanecies,  675. 

Rhagodes,  38a. 

Rhagon,  sponge,  99, 100. 

RMampkolion,  537>  55o. 

Rkamphorkynckus,  574. 

iWwa,  589.  SS6;  RMformes,  589,  596. 

Rheotropism,  36,  58. 

RktHgura,  557. 

Rhinoceros,  644,  671*  67a ;  RkmoctroUd^, 
671. 

Rhinoiopkidd,  651. 

RMnopkrynus,  512. 

RMpioglossi,  536,  55a 

Rkitopoda,  27-41. 

Rkodites,  366. 

RMopalocera,  351. 

Rkopalura,  176. 

RkynckocephaUa,  527,  536,  546,  694,  695. 

Rkynchophora,  364. 

Rkynchops,  609. 

RkynchotuSt  597. 

RkyHfM,  673. 

Ribs,  436,  636;  false,  405  (see  Aeleton). 

Roccus,  465,  466. 

Rodenlia,  643,  658-660,  68^-689. 

Roller,  591,  6x0. 


Rorqual,  675. 
Rossia,  268. 
Rostrum,  277,  378. 
Rotatoria^  181-183. 
RoHfera,  181,  i8a,  183. 
Ruminant,  668. 
Rupicapra,  671. 

Sabetta,  236. 

Sacculina,  294,  300. 

Sacculus,  411. 

Sacnun,  582  (see  skeleton). 

SagiUa,  180,  181. 

Sakis,  664. 

Salamanders,  477,  511,  514-517. 

Salamandra,  511,  516,  524,  525;    SatO' 

mandrid^t    5iii    515-516;    Salamoth^ 

droidetty  511. 
SalienUa,  477,  5",  517-522,  ^. 
SalmOf  460. 

Sahnon,  443,  444,  459,  461,  47S,  476. 
Salmonida,  444,  459. 
Salpa,  393. 
Salvdinus,  460. 
Sand,  dollar,  aos;    -hopper,  296,  301; 

-piper,  607. 
Saperda,  363. 
Sappkifina,  294. 
Saprophytic  nutrition,  43. 
Sapsucker.  614. 
Sarcopsytta,  360. 
SarcopUs,  381. 
Sarcorkampkus,  604. 
Sarcosporidia,  53. 
Sarcosystis,  53. 
Sauria,  537,  551. 
Scale  insects,  345,  346,  347- 
Scales,  cycloid,  435.  448;   ctenoid,  435, 

448;   dermal,  433;   ganoid,  435,  448; 

of  mammals,   676;    of  pigeon,   577; 

placoid,  424. 
Scallops,  263. 
Scalops,  649. 

Scapkiopu^,  512,  5x8,  519. 
Scapkirkynckus,  453. 
Scaphognathite,  377,  279. 
Scaphopoda,  243,  361. 
Scapula,  404,  495,  496. 
Scarabcgida,  361 ;  Scarabeus,  361. 
Scdoporus,  537,  555- 
Schistosoma^  x68. 
^cincidiB,  538,  557. 
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Sciurida,  658. 

SciuropUrus,  659. 

Sciurtu.  643,  658. 

Sclcnle,  330. 

Sclerotic,  coat,  411,  41a;  phta^  587. 

Scolex«  163. 

Scolopendreila^  jii. 

Scolylida,  364. 

Scomber,  468,  469. 

ScomberomoruSt  469. 

Scombrida,  444,  468. 

Scorpion,  24,  275,  377-37<>. 

Scorpionidea,  377-379- 

Screamer,  590,  603. 

Scrotal  sacs,  640. 

Scutellum,  330. 

Scutigera,  311. 

Scutum,  330. 

ScyUium,  427. 

Scyphozoa,- loS,  129-133. 

Sea,  -anehione,  134;  -baas,  444;  -cow, 
^45.  ^3 ;  -cucumber,  205-208 ;  -horse, 
444,  465;  -lily,  190,  208;  -lion,  643, 
650;  -squirt,  390;  urchin,  189,  202; 
walnut,  2.^,  145. 

Seals,  64.^,  657,  65H. 

Secretion,  31  ;  internal,  492. 

Segmentation,  homonomous,  91 ;  heter- 
unomous,  gi. 

SeUichii,  428  4.30. 

Seminal  reieptaclc,  217  (see  reproduc- 
tive system). 

Seminal  vesicle,  227  (see  reproductive 
system). 

Sense  organs,  of  Aurrlia,  130,  131 ;  cray- 
fish, 285;  CUnophora,  145,  147,  148; 
earthworm,  226;  dogfish,  427;  frog, 
504-506;  honey-bee,  321-322;  lam- 
prey, 418;  mussel,  249;  Nereis,  234; 
perch,  440;  pigeon,  587;  rabbit,  640; 
snail,  256;  squid,  267;  starfish,  197; 
turtle,  533;   vertebrates,  410-413. 

Septa,  of  coral  polyp,  137;  earthworm, 
218. 

Septibranchia,  262. 

Serprnics,  538,  557-s69»  6j>4,  695. 

Serranida,  444,  465. 

Serricornia,  361. 

Sertidaria,  122,  128. 

Serum,  484. 

Seta%  of  earthworm,  216,  217;  penial,  of 
Ascaris,  169,  171. 


Shas,6o2. 

Shagreen,  424. 

Sharks,  428-439,  431. 

Shearwater,  600. 

Sheei>,  667,  669,  684. 

Shells,  oC  Brackioppda,  185 ;  miBKl,  244; 

pigeon's  eggs,  586;  squid,  J65,  266. 
Shiekis,  528,  544. 
Shrews,  642,  649, 650. 
Shrike,  591. 
Shrimp,    299,    301;     fairy-,   J93,    299: 

mantis-,  301. 
SiUnia,  262. 

Silpka,  361 ;  SUpkidtt,  361. 
Silurian,  697. 
SUurida,  443.  457-458. 
Simia,  644,  665 ;  SimUdm,  662,  664-666^ 

696. 
SimplicidenUUa,  643. 
SimuUida,  357. 

Sinus,  194,  282  (see  circuhitory  system). 
Sinus  venosus,  438,  485  (see  circulatory 

system). 
Siphon,   of   mussel,   244,   245,   247;    of 

sea    urchin,  203,    204;    of   Sycotypus, 

261. 
Siphoruiptera,  337,  359-360. 
Siphonoglyphe,  134,  135. 
Si  phono  phora,  125,  129. 
Siphonops,  510. 
Siphunclc,  268,  269. 
Sipunculoidfd,  187;  Sipunculus,  187. 
Siren,  477,  511,  514;  Sirenida,  511,  514. 
Sirrnia,  645.  673-674. 
Sistrurus,  569. 
SiUida,  591. 
Skates,  429,  430. 
Skeleton,   78,   403;    dogfish,  424;    fish, 

449;    frog,   492-497.;    lamprey,  416; 

perch,  434-437;    pi«eon,  579;   rabbit, 

634-637 ;       sea-urchin,      202,      203 ; 

sponges,  99.  xoi;    starfish,  191,  19a. 

195;  turtle,  528. 
Skimmer,  607,  609. 
Skin,  479. 
Skink,  538.  557. 
Skipper.  35©,  35i- 
Skua.  6o3. 
Skunk.  643,  655. 
Skull,  312,  403  (see  skeleton). 
Sloth.  643,  661. 
Smell  (see  sense  organs). 
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SmUisca,  519. 

SnaU,  253-257. 

Snakes,    527,    536,    538-539,    SS7-S69; 

Congo,  514;  horsehair,  179. 
Snipe,  590,  607. 
Sole,  469. 
Solen,  262. 
SolenodorUida,  650. 
SoHfuga,  38a. 
Somatic,  cells,  46,  47,  73;    mesoderm, 

507. 
Somite,  90. 
Songs  of  birds,  621. 
Sorex,  642,  649,  6so ;  Soricid4Bt  649. 
Sparrow,  593.  615. 
Spatangus,  190. 
Spedes,  22,  23. 
SpeUrpes,  511,  517. 
Spermatheca,  226,  227  (see  reproductive 

system). 
Spermatid,  8x. 
Spermatocytes,  81. 
Spermatogenesis,  81-82. 
Spermatogonia,  81. 
Spermatozoa,  47,  75,  81. 
Spkttrodactylus,  537,  552. 
Spkarophyra,  65. 
Spkargis,  544. 
Spkegida,  364,  367. 
Sphenethmoid,  493,  494. 
Spktniscus,  589;    Spkenisciformes,  589, 

598. 
Spkenodon,  536,  546,  695. 
Spkingida,  352 ;  Sphinx,  335, 
Spkyranura,  161. 
Spkyma,  419. 

Spicules,  of  sponges,  93,  95,  99,  191. 
Spiders,  24,  371-377- 
Spilogale,  655. 
Spinal  cord,  408,  503-504  (see  nervous 

system). 
Spinal   nerves,   503,    504    (see   nervous 

system). 
Spines,  of  echinoderms,  190,  aoi,  292; 

hsmal,  436;  of  perch,  435. 
Spinneret,  373,  376. 
Spiracle,  insects,  3x9,  320 ;  Squalus,  424 ; 

tadpole,  510. 
Spiral  valve,  418,  423,  425. 
Spireme,  15. 
SpifoboluSy  310. 
SpUitrbis,  236. 


Spirostomum,  63. 

Spittle  insects,  346. 

Splanchnic  mesoderm,  507. 

Spleen,  451 ;  frog.  492 ;  perch,  438;  ver- 
tebrates, 401,  402. 

Sponges,  23,  92-107. 

SpongiUa,  98,  98,  100. 

Spongin,  99,  loi. 

Spongoblasts,  100. 

Spontaneous  generation,  la. 

Spores,  48,  49. 

Sporoblast,  49,  50. 

Sporocyst,  159,  160. 

Sp&rozoa,  27,  48-53. 

Sporozoites,  49,  50. 

Sporulation,  33. 

Springtails,  337,  338. 

Squali,  428. 

Squalus,  422-428. 

Squamata,  527,  536,  5S^569»  ^  6o5 

Squamosal,  493,  494. 

Squid,  264-267. 

Sguilla,  298,  299,  301. 

Squirrel,  643,  658,  659. 

Stapkylinida,  361. 

Starfish,  24,  189,  190-199. 

Starling,  591. 

Statocyst,  286  (see  sense  organs). 

Statolith,  286  (see  sense  organs). 

Stauromedusa,  132,  133. 

StaurotyPus,  535. 

Stegoupkalia,  525,  526,  694,  695. 

Stegomyia,  356. 

Stegosaurus,  572,  573. 

StenopuSt  297. 

Stentof.t^. 

Stercoral  pocket,  373,  374. 

StereoUpis,  466. 

Sttrnothcerus,  535. 

Sternum,  276,  372,  495*  496  (see  skele- 
ton). 

Stickleback,  444,  464. 

Stigma,  42.  43. 

Stigmata,  378,  379. 

Stilt,  607. 

Sting,  317. 

Stolonifera,  139,  140. 

Stomach,  cardiac,  480;  pyloric,  481  (see 
digestive  system). 

Stomato-gastric  ganglion,  331. 

Stomalopoda,  297,  298. 

Stomias,  473. 
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Slomodrwm,  Ciem^fkora,  ufi»  I47 »  bog, 

906;  MMiimm,  154, 135;  Scypkoaoa, 

132. 
Stork,  601. 
Sireptometira,  258. 
Slriiidm,  591,  611. 
StrobilizatioQ,  131, 133,  i^. 
SiroHgyUdm,  173. 
Siromgyhcenlroims,  190,  aoa. 
SlnOkio,  589,  395;  SlnUkim^&rmis,  589, 

505. 
Stuixeon,  443. 48S-454f  475- 
StmmUttt  591' 
Styhckus,  10. 
5<y(MiyeA»a,04. 
Stylotdla,  102. 
SubcoBU,  333. 
Submentum,  313. 
Submucosa,  481. 
Subterrestrial,  7. 
Subumbrella,  123. 
Sucker,  443,  456,  475 ;  of  liver  fluke,  157, 

158;  tadpole,  908;  tapewonn,  163. 
Suctoria,  64,  65. 
Suid^,  667. 
Sulci.  639. 
Sunfish,  467. 
Suprarenab,  428,  451. 
Suprascapulie,  495,  496. 
Sus,  644,  671,  685. 
Suspensory  ligament,  4x2. 
Swallow,  591,  615. 
Swan,  S90,  603,  631. 
Swarming,  of  bees,  327. 
Swifts,  sss,  591,  613. 
Swimmerets,  377,  378,  281. 
Swordfish,  444. 
Sycon,  96.  97,  99.  100. 
Sycotypus,  258,  360,  261. 
Sylviida,  591. 
SylvUagus,  658. 
Symbranchida,   444;    Symbranchiformes, 

444;  Symbrancftti,  444. 
Symmetry,   bilateral,    15,  90,  167,  401 ; 

biradial.  145,  146;  radial,  90. 
Sympathetic  nervous  system,  503,  504 

(see  nervous  system). 
Symphyla,  311. 
Syngamus,  173. 

Syngnalhida,  444,  465 ;  Syngnaikus,  465. 
Syrinx,  585. 
Syrpkida,  359. 


Sympkut,  5aa 
Systonic  heart,  366. 

Ttkamid^  358. 

Thdpoles,  509. 

Tmia,  163, 166,  i68. 

Taili,  of  Inrds,  617-618;  0^6111,445,446^ 

447;  oiRoitfera,  181, 18a. 
TahrekesUa,  396^  397. 
Talpidm,  649. 

Tanager,  593 ;  Tanagridtg,  593. 
Tamaidacea,  :ig6,  297. 
TanHUih  539. 
Tapeworm,  163, 166,  168. 

Tapir.  644. 671. 67a;  Ta^MCc,  671, 673 ; 

Tapirus,  644,  67a. 
Tardigrada,  3&4,  385. 
TarenSola,  SS^. 

Twpon,  444,  4S8. 

TarsHda,  662. 

Tarao-metatarsua,  380,  583. 

Tarsus,  314.  3i5.  372,  497. 

Tasmanian  devil,  649. 

Taste,  637  (see  sense  organs). 

Tatusia,  643,  66x. 

Taxidea,  655. 

Taxonomy,  26. 

Tayassu,  668;  Tayassuida,  667,  668. 

Teat,  634. 

Teeth,  403,  678-680;  camastfial,  652. 

Tegmina,  334- 

Teiida,  538. 

TeUa,  353. 

Tdeostei,  443.  4SS-47I,  694,  695. 

TeUostomi,  432,  443,  452. 

Telophase  of  mitosis,  15,  16. 

Tehsporidia,  52. 

Telson,  277. 

Tendon,  495. 

Tenebrio,  363 ;  TeneMotmUt,  363. 

Tenrecs,  650. 

Tentacles,  of  Ampkioxus,  396;  Brackiop- 

oda,  186 ;  Bugula,  184 ;  Ctenopkora,  146 ; 

Gomonemus,   133;    HydrOf   109,   xxo; 

Z^«>0,  264,  365;  Meiridium,  134,  135; 

Obelia,  X30,  121;   sea  cucumber,  305, 

306,  307;  tunicates,  391. 
Tentaculocysts,  X3X,  132. 
Tenikredinida,  365. 
Teratology,  26. 
Terebella,  236. 
Teredo,  262,  363,  364. 
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Tagum,  376,  277,530. 

Termes,  340;  Tennites,  340. 

Tern,  590,  607,  608. 

Terrapene,  $43. 

Tempinea*  541,  54^,  571. 

Terricola,  236. 

lessera,  132, 133. 

Test,  of  sea  cucumber,  202,  303;    tuni- 

cates,  390. 
Testes,    490,     491     (see    reproductive 

systein). 
TesludituUa,  527,  534-536,  S40-54* ;  694, 

69s. 
TesltMMB,  535,  541 ;  Tesindo,  535,  543- 
Tdrabranckia,  j66. 
Tetraopes,  363. 
Telraslemma,  177. 
Tetraxonida,  105. 
ThalassicoOa,  40. 
Tkalassockdys,  543. 
Tkaiessa,  367. 
TkaUacea,  390,  393. 
Tkamnopkis,  539,  560,  561. 
Theca,  of  polyp,  137. 
ThecocysHs,  nog. 
Thecaidea,  209,  210,  213. 
Theridida,  377 ;  Theridium,  376. 
Tkeromorpha,  694,  695- 
Thermotropisin,  36,  37. 
Thigmotropisin,  36,  57,  228,  291. 
Tkomisidm,  377 ;  rAmifiii,  376. 
Thorax,  314,  3^9. 
Thrasher,  591. 
r^>5,  34a. 
Thrush,  591. 
rAtfiwiatf,  469. 
Tkylacomys,  642. 
Tkylacynida,  649. 
Thymus,  451,  492. 
rA3ii0iK,  190,  ao6,  207. 
Thyroli^als,  493,  495- 
Thyroid,  451,  492. 
Tkyropieridm,  651. 
Tkysanoptera,  337,  34^. 
TiWa,  314,  31S,  37a,  404. 
Tibiak,  404, 497- 
Tibio-fibula,  497. 
Tibiotarsus,  ^,  582. 
Ticks,  24,  275,  337,  359,  380. 
Tiger,  656. 

Tinamous,  589,  596,  597 ;  Tinamus,  589. 
Tinea,  995;  TittMt,  355* 


TipuUda,  356. 
Tissues,  74,  75,  76. 
Titmouse,  591. 

Toads,  477,  512,  S17,  518,  519.  5^ 

homed,  555. 
Tomicus,  364. 
Tomistoma^  548. 

Tongue,  480  (see  digestive  ^stem) 
Tonsil,  637. 

Tomaria,  214,  388,  389,  693. 
Tarpedinid<Bf  430. 
Tortoises,  527,  534,  54©,  543* 
Tortoise-shell,  544,  571. 
Tortricida,  355. 
Torus,  677. 
Toucan,  610. 
Toxopneustes,  82,  190. 
Tracheae,    of    insects,    319,    330,    3' 
Peripatus,  308;   pigeon,  585;   rabl 

639. 
Tracheata,  275. 

Trachydermon,  252. 

Trachymedusa^  128. 

Trackynema,  128. 

Tragylida,  667;  Tragulus,  671. 

Transverse  process,  40a,  404,  493,  495 

Tree  hoppers,  346. 

Trematoda,  150,  157-162. 

Trepang,  208. 

Trial  and  error,  115. 

Triarikrus,  293,  299. 

Triassic,  697. 

Trickinella,  173, 174;    Tric/rineOida,  i 

Trichinosis,  173. 

Trichocysts,  53,  54. 

Trichoptera,  337,  350. 

Tridadida,  152,  156. 

Trilobila,  292,  293,  299. 

Trimera,  363. 

Trionyckida,   536,   54^;    Trionyekaia 

536. 
Trionyx,  536,  545. 
Triploblastic,  89. 
Triton,  511,  515,  5i6,  524. 
Trituberculaia,  685. 
Trochanter,  314,  315,  372. 
Trockilida,  591,  6x2;  TrockiluSt  613. 
TrockocysHst  209. 
Trochophore,  of  Ecfduroidea,  187;  n 

lusks,  27X,  272 ;  Poiygardius,  232,  2 

241;  Roiiferat  183. 
Trochosphere  (see  trochophore). 
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Tro^yta,  615. 

Troglodylidttt  591. 

Trogon,  610. 

Tromhi4Uda,  380. 

Trop€ta,  354. 

TrophobUst,  680. 

Trophozoite,  49,  50. 

Tropism,  35,  36. 

Trout,  443.  444,  459.  460,  475,  476. 

Tnincus  arteriosus,  485  (see  circulatory 

system). 
Trypa$tosomat  70. 
Trypsin,  482. 
Tube-feet,  191,  192,  193.  I94.  »97,  200, 

aoa,  204,  206. 
rubifex,  236. 
Fubipora,  130,  140. 
Tubularia,  128. 
Tubulidentaia,  644. 
Tuna,  469. 

Tunicala,  386,  389-393.  691,  296,  693. 
Tupaiida,  650. 
Turbrllaria,  150,  1 55-157- 
Turbot,  469. 
Turdida,  591. 
Turkey,  S90,  606,  631. 
Turnstone,  607. 
Turtles,   5^7-534;    535,   536,  540,   541, 

542,  543,  544,  571. 
T>'m panic  membrane,  478,  640. 
Tympanuchus,  606. 
TypMomolge,  5",  5 U.  5 14. 
Typklopida.  538:  Typklops,  538. 
Typhlosole,  216,  219,  418. 
Typklotriton,  517. 
Tyrannuiif,  591,615,616;  ryrafffuti,  6x5. 

Uca,  302. 

UinlalkeriuMt  686. 

Ulna,  404. 

Ulnarc,  404.  496,  497- 

Umbo,  244. 

Uncinate  process,  579,  580. 

Unnalid,  539. 

Unguiculata,  632,  642. 

Ungulata,  633,  644. 

Unto,  243  (see  Anodonta). 

Ureters,     407,     490     (see    urinogenital 

system). 
Urethra,  640. 
Urine,  639. 
Uriniferoua  tubules,  49X, 


Urinogenital  system,  of  dogfiafa,  438; 
lamprey.  4x7.  4x9;  turtle,  59s,  593. 

UmateUa,  185. 

Urockarda,  389. 

UrocyoH,  653. 

Urodda^  510. 

Urogkna,  45. 

Uropod,  278,  281. 

Urosalpinx,  258,  260. 

Urostyle,  493,  495- 

Ursida,  652,  654. 

Ursus,  654,  655. 

Ufa,  555. 

Uterus,  490.  492,  641  (see  reproductive 

system). 
Uterus  masculinus.  640. 
Utriculus,  41 X. 

Vacuole,  13 ;   contractile,  28,  39,  4a,  53, 

54;  food,  28,  30. 

Vagina,  322,  323  (see  reproductive 
system). 

Vampire  bat,  643,  651. 

Varanida,  537 ;  Varanus,  537. 

Vas  deferens,  226,  227  (see  reproductive 
system). 

Vas  efferens,  490,  491. 

Veins,  487,  485,  489  (see  drculatocy 
system). 

Veliger,  271. 

Velum,  123,  271,  396,  397. 

Vena  cava,  247  (see  circulatory  system). 

Ventricle,  406,  486  (see  circulatory  sys- 
tem). 

Ventriculus.  334,  335. 

Venus,  262. 

Venus',  flower  basket,  X03,  106;   girdle, 

147. 

Vertebrx,  amphiccelous,  435 ;  caudal,  405, 
636;  cervical,  405,  636;  dorsal,  405; 
lumbar,  636:  procoelous,  495;  sacral, 
405,  636;   thoracic,  636. 

Vertebral  column,  400,  404,  493,  495 
(see  skeleton). 

Vertebrates,  24,  400-701 ;  circulatory 
system,  406 ;  classes  of,  400 ;  digestive 
system,  405;  excretory  system,  407; 
integument,  402,  403;  muscular  sys- 
tem, 405 ;  nervous  ssrstem,  408 ;  plan 
of  structure,  40X ;  reproductive  system, 
413;  respiratory  system,  407;  skde- 
ton,  403-405 ;  sense  organs,  410 
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Vespa,  368,  369;  Vespida,  364.  368. 

VespviiUo,  651. 

Vestibule,  394*  395. 

VibriasB,  634. 

Viceroy  butterfly,  353. 

ViUi,  406. 

Vinegar-eel,  169. 

Viper,  539,  565 ;  Vipera,  s^g;  Viperida, 
539,565;   V^«>^*»«,  539,  565. 

Vireo,  591;  VireonidiB,  591. 

Viverrida,  653. 

Viviparous,  80,  413. 

Visceral  skeleton,  493,  494-495  (see  skele- 
ton). 

Vision,  a86  (see  sense  organs). 

Vocal,  cords,  483,  639 ;  sacs,  484. 

Vohox,  46. 

Vomer,  493,  494. 

Vortkella,  64,  65. 

Vulpes,  6s3- 

Vulture,  590,  603,  604. 

Wagtail,  591. 
Waidheimia,  186. 
Walking-stick.  343,  344. 
Wallaby,  642,  648. 
Walrus,  657. 
Wapiti,  669. 
Warbl^,  591,  593. 
Wasps,  364,  367,  368. 
Water,  moccasin,  565,  566 ;  striders,  348 ; 
vascular  system,  193,  200,   205,   206, 

ao7. 
Wax,  glands,  317 ;  pinchers,  315,  316. 
Wazwing,  591,  615. 
Weasel,  655. 
Web,  of  spider,  375,  377. 
Web-foot,  of  frog,  479;  turtle,  528. 
Weevils,  362,  364. 
Whalebone,  674.  675. 
^Vhales,  645,  674-676. 
Whimbrel,  607. 


Whippoorwill,  612. 

Whitefish,  444,  45^460,  475,  47^. 

Wildcat,  656. 

Windpipe,  585  (see  trachea). 

Wings,  bastard,  576,  582 ;  of  birds,  611 

617;   honey-bee,    316;   insects,    33 

pigeon,  576,  577. 
Wishbone,  580,  581. 
Wolf,  22,  653. 
Wolverine,  656. 
Wombat,  649. 
Woodchuck,  658,  659,  683. 
Woodcock,  607. 
Woodpecker,  591,  610,  614. 
Worms,  353, 354, 363 ;  bladder-,  164, 16 

hook-,  175;  thread-,  24. 
Wren,  591,  615,  628;  tit,  591. 
Wryneck,  610. 

Xenopus,  512. 

Xipkias,  460 ;  Xipkiida,  444,  469. 
Xiphistemum,  495,  496. 
Xipkosura,  3813. 

Yak,  671. 

Yellow,  fever,  356 ;  -jacket,  368. 

Yoldia,  262. 

Yolk,  plug,  507,  S08;  sac,  44a. 

Zahphus,  643,  657. 
Zamenis,  539,  561. 
Zebra,  644,  671,  701. 
Zenaidura,  609. 
Zosa,  304. 
Zoantharia,  141. 
Zoanihidta,  142. 
Zooecium,  184. 
Zoogeography,  26. 
Zoology,  25,  26. 
Zootkamnium,  65. 
Zygapophysis,  493,  495. 
Zygote,  49,  50. 
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